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CHAPTER  I. 


THS  FiBHnro  nr  tee  vobeth  sba. 


For  several  successive  days  a  violent  storm  had  raged 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  which  caused  the  life- 
boats to  be  frequently  on  the  alert.      But  now  the 
mighty  spirit  of  the  storm  lay  bound,  and  on  the  17th 
of  September,  in  the  year  18 — y  as  the  sun  lighted  up 
the  scene  of  the  struggle  of  the  declining  day,  the  ocean 
appeared  a  smooth,  though  brilliant,  waste  of  waters. 
A  shattered  mast,  some  broken  yards,  and  a  boat  with 
the  keel  turned  upwards,  looking  in  the  distance  like  a 
gigantic  dolphin,  were  the  only  objects  which  realized 
to  the  mind  the  fearful  scenes  which  had  occurred.  The 
sea  was  now  still ;  its  tumultuous  heavings  had  ceased, 
and  the  cry  of  distress  from  its  engulphed  victims  was 
heard  no  more. 
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14^1116  or  ten  miles  from  the  sliore,  two  TeBsele  lay  at 
anchor.  The  one,  a  cutter,  had  but  one  low  mast  and  a 
hideous  mainsail,  which  hung  loose  and  unfurled.  Kot- 
withstanding  the  perfect  calm,'a  trawl  might  be  observed 
floating  at  some  distance  from  the  vessel,  which  showed, 
in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  tackling,  that  the 
cutter  was  specially  constructed  and  prepared  for  fish- 
ing olFthe  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Jutland.  The  name 
of  "  The  Mitbiirger,"  and  that  of  "  Molde,"  its  native 
town,  glittered  in  gilt  letters  on  either  side  of  the 
stern. 

The  second  vessel  was  one  of  those  sea-njmphs  which 
call  forth  such  raptures  from  all  sulors.  She  was  rigged 
as  a  schooner ;  the  slender  masts  rakjng  towards  the 
long,  low,  stem ;  the  fine  spars,  and  yards  painted  white, 
and  the  neatly  coppered  bows,  proved  that  this  was  one 
of  those  small  craft  which  both  Americans  and  French- 
men so  frequently  use  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or 
smuggling.  All  the  smIs  of  this  vessel  were  unfurled, 
and,  hanging  loosely  down,  were  gently  moved  by  the 
undulating  and  scarcely  perceptible  waves,  which  irom 
time  to  time  set  the  vessel  in  motion. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Up  and  down 
the  deck  of  the  cutter  paced  a  man  with  measured  step, 
whose  bold  and  handsome  features  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  dark  and  sinister  glances  which  he  cast  more 
frequently  aside  than  before  him ;  and  which,  wherever 
they  were  directed,  seemed  equally  to  wage  war  against 
everything  noble  and  good  in  nature.  The  tall  figure  of 
Capt^n  Ame  Holgersen,  the  conunander  and  owner  of 
the  Mitbiirger,  might  have  suited  a  warrior  of  the  time 
of  Charles  XIL ;  and  his  broad  shoulders,  muscular  form, 
and  sunburnt  iace,  about  which  his  carltog  glossy  hair 
waved,  reminded  one  of  the  Vikings  of  former  days. 
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Captain  Holgersen's  dress  differed  only  in  texture 
and  costliness  from  that  of  the  other  seamen :  like  them 
he  wore  a  red  woollen  jacket,  white  trousers,  and  a 
hroad-brimmed  leather  hat. 

The  second  in  command  on  board  the  cutter,  Halwar 
Jensen,  was,  with  two  young  men  (who  with  him  formed 
the  ship's  crew),  eagerly  occupied  in  fishing,  and  the 
spoil  which  was  thrown  upon  the  deck  showed  that  the 
maidens  of  the  sea  had  that  day  consented  to  grant  them 
a  rich  provision*  A  line  drawn  up  at  the  other  side 
might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Holgersen,  too,  had 
tried  his  luck ;  but  either  he  had  had  none,  or  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  thoughts  that,  except  mechanically, 
could  harmonize  but  little  with  such  an  occupation. 

Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  but  the  heavy  tread 
of  the  Captain,  and  the  sound  of  the  line  against  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  as  the  fish  were  drawn  up. 

At  times  Holgersen  remained  standing,  placed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  the  little  schooner 
with  fixed  attention.  After  he  had  repeated  this  move- 
ment several  times,  he  suddenly  ceased  his  walk  and 
descended  to  his  cabin,  which,  in  comparison  with  the 
ecize  of  the  vessel,  was  unusually  large,  and  fitted  up  with 
manifest  care. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Captain  Holger- 
sen to  seek  repose  here,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  He 
took  a  telescope,  drew  it  from  its  case,  and  again 
ascended  to  the  deck,  where,  leaning  against  the  sky- 
light, he  put  the  glass  to  his  eye  and  inspected  the 
horizon  with  the  greatest  minuteness.  He  appeared  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  inspection,  though 
not  quite  with  the  result ;  for  stepping  towards  the  old 
sailor,  he  exclaimed ; — 

^  Hark  ye,  Jensen!    I  will  atteni  to  your  work ;  do 
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you  take  the  telescope  aloft,  and  try  if  you  can  perceive 
a  sail  anywhere  between  the  sky  and  water,  and  tell  me 
when  you  see  any  thing.'' 

^^  Good,  Captain.  But  if  there,  is  one  there  I  can  see 
it  wit|h  my  naked  eye,  were  it  no  larger  than  my  dead 
another's  kneading-trough.  However,  to  make  sure,  I 
can  take  the  glass  with  me." 

A  look  of  significant  and  hardy  confidence  darted 
from  the  eyes  of  the  dependant,  and  were  caught  by  his 
superior:  their  second  glance  was  cast  as  if  accidentally 
on  the  schooner,  which  still  lay  motionless. 

Jensen  clambered  up  the  rigging  with  the  activity 
of  a  boy,  and  scanned  the  entire  horizon,  first  with 
his  naked  eye,  and  then  with  the  telescope. 

'^  Not  a  sign  of  a  sail,  but  the  small  thing  there !" 
said  he,  as  he  descended. 

Holgersen  answered  not ;  but  after  he  had  drawn  up 
the  line,  and  with  it  a  large  fish,  he  gave  Halwar 
Jensen  a  sign,  and  again  withdrew  to  his  cabin,  where 
the  latter  followed  him. 

^^  What  is  your  opinion  ?"  said  the  captain,  as  he 
knocked  off  the  wax  from  a  bottle  of  wine  with  ap- 
parent indifference.  Jenson  perfectly  understood  the 
train  of  his  master's  thoughts,  and  answered  without 
hesitation :  '^  I  think,  captain,  if  a  misfortU7ie  must 
happen  to  the  schooner,  the  seamews  and  eagles  can 
alone  be  witnesses  of  what  passes  here,  so  long  as  the 
calm  lasts." 

^^  Hem  I"  The  captain  wiped  off  the  little  pieces  of 
cork  which  remained  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with 
his  pocket  (landkerchief,  and  poured  into  a  glass  some 
of  the  wiue,  which  he  tasted. 

^^  That  is  not  bad — genuine  grapes — no  adulteration. 
Why  do  you  say,  if  it  must  happen?"    Halwar  shook 
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hi0  head  with  a  degree  of  embarrassment :  the  question 
seemed  evidently  to  imply  aft  objection, 
'*  You  have  doubts  ?  * 

"  Doubts ! — ha ;  I  believe  so :  I  tell  you,  captain,  it 
eomestothis: — " 
"  Well,  well ;  may  I  reckon  on  yt)u,  or  may  I  notf^^ 
"  You  know,  certainly,  that — 
"  I  know  certainly,  that  it  is  she,  and  still  more  cer- 
tainly that  she  carries  a  costly  cargo  of  merchandize  to 
Gothland.    I  know  '  La  Belle  Coquette'  of  old.     For 
Q^anj  years  she  has  carried  on  the  trade  of  smuggling ; 
and  as  she  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  revenue 
cruisers,  it  cannot  be  any  great  harm  if  she  has  the 
mishap  to  be  sooner  lightened  of  her  burden,  while 
there  is  time ;  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  she  sank 
in  the  storm  which  drove  her  here.     I  hardly  think  her 
ctew  is  very  numerous." 

^  Since  the  early  watch  I  have  only  seen  four  or  five 
men,  besides  a  boy  who  was  bathing  this  morning  and 
swam  towards  the  trawl  that  is  drifting  there:  he  might 
well  wonder  what  it  was  for." 

"Right.  Now  old  Halwar,  you  have  not  for- 
gotten the  taste  of  this  wine?  It  makes  the  blood 
warm  and  healthy — I  know  you  prefer  rum ;  yet,  you 
have  no  reason  to  grumble,  when  you  can  get  such  as 
this.  Drink  to  the  health  of  the  French  schooner !" 
and  the  captain  filled  another  glass. 

"  Thank  you,  captain.  Yes,  this  tastes  right  good  !" 
Halwar  emptied  the  large  glass  at  one  draught,  and 
then  slowly  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat. 

"  Listen !"  continued  the  captain. 

**  I  hear,  captain." 

"  The  bread  begins  to  be  scarce." 
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''  The  bread  ?     We  have   at  least  two   casks  still." 

"  That  is  well.  But  do  you  understand  ?  I  must  search 
the  place ;  t  must  see  how  the -land  lies — in  short,  you 
understand,  we  have  no  more  bread ! " 

"  As  you  please  !" 

"  Well,  get  the  boat  ready ;  put  a  score  of  fioe  fi?h 
into  it,  as  proof  of  our  wish  to  barter,  and  tell 
Erasmus  to  be  ready  to  accompany  us,  I  shall  be  up 
in  a  moment." 

"  Shall  I  put  nothing  but  fish  in  ?" 

"  Ao,  not  this  time.  Perhaps  Tonne  had  better  come 
— You  understand?" 

"  Yes,  yes," 

At  a  sign  from  the  Capt^n,  Halwar  Jensen  disap- 
peared— the  wild  commander  of  the  Mitbiirger  remained 
alone.  For  some  moments  he  stood  immoveable,  as  if 
listening  to  a  voice  that  spoke  from  within.  Slowly  he 
directed  his  eyes  to  a  portrut  which  hung  in  the  cabin ; 
yet  from  the  shudder  which  this  caused  him,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  was  ui^ed  by  some  secret 
power,  more  than  by  lus  own  free  wilL  It  was  the 
likeness  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman:  her  lips 
seemed  to  smile  sadly  on  the  beholder — at  least  so  it 
must  have  appeared  to  Holgersen — for  his  countenance 
lighted  up  for  a  moment ;  but  as  if  he  felt  that  a  strange 
power  must  now  master  him,  be  hastily  turned  the  por- 
trait round,  and  gently  murmured,  "  Great  God  I  what 
can  that  mean?" 

To  draw  on  another  coat,  examine  the  locks  of  hia 
pistols,  and  finish  the  bottle,  was  the  work  of  a  moment, 
lie  then  monnted  the  companion,  to  the  deck. 

"  All  is  right,  Captain,"  said  Halwar. 

"  Good  I  but  take  the  telescope,  and  look  once  more, 
beiure  we  set  out." 
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"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

Before  a  hand  could  be  turned,  the  worthy  look-out 
was  again  in  his  elevated  position,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  remidned  a  long  time  silent. 

"  See  you  anything  ?"  cried  the  captain,  with  a  voice 
in  which  it  was  easy  to  trace  some  impatience. 

"  Oh  yes,  the  d 1,  there  is  something."  answered 

Halwar  slowly.  "  I  think  the  rag  which  is  coming 
there  from  the  north-east,  is  a  sail:  if  it  is  not, 
perhaps  it  is  some  mermaid,  who  has  hung  up  her  shift 
to  dry  in  the  sun." 

"  You  are  not  generally  at  fault,"  said  Holgersen 
sharply.     **  Do  not  hurry."*' 

^'God  forbid,  captain.  I  can  wait  a  bit,  till  my 
eye  gets  used  to  it." 

"WeU?'' 

"  Wait  a  little,  captain." 

"  If  it  come  not  soon,  it's  no  sailT 

'*  Yes,  yes,  indeed  a  sail,  captain,  neither  more  nor 
less." 

"  Well  I  I  think  we  shall  soon  have  a  breeze,  so  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  wasting  our  time  with  a  visit 
to  the  schooner.  Here,  lads  I  take  the  fish  out  of  the 
boat."  And  without  his  voice  betraying  the  least 
shadow  of  disappointment  or  emotion,  Holgersen 
resumed  his  pace  upon  the  deck,  after  he  had  first 
visited  the  top-mast,  and  convinced  himself  of  the 
correctness  of  Halwar's  discovery. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


The  dull  catm,  which  had  brought  the  cotter  and 
French  schooner  into  compaoy,  was  disturbed  about 
noon  by  gusts  of  wind,  which  uot  only  cleared  the  air, 
but  gently  filled  the  slackened  siuls.  In  a  few  hours 
both  vessels  had  lost  sight  of  each  other. 

It  was  now  twilight  The  sun  had  set  over  the 
Scottbh  mountains,  which  were  still  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  sunk  into  his  crimson  bed  amid  broken  clouds, 
upon  the  edges  of  which  fantastic  figures  seemed  to 
dance  in  varying  mazes  of  violet  and  azure. 

"  You  need  not  haul  in  the  trawl,  Halwar,"  said  Hol- 
gerses,  as  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  he  watched 
the  motion  of  the  clouds ;  "  the  snn  betokens,  as  you  see. 
^ould  the  wind  shift  to  the  westward  we  may  get  under 
weigh,  and  you  can  call  me." 

"  It  shall  be  so,  Captain." 

"  There  is  as  much  rum  in  the  botde  as  will  make 
grog  enough  to  keep  you  all  warm :  the  evening  ia 
cold." 

Holgersen  descended  to  his  cabin ;  but  it  might  be 
seen  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  through  the  sky-light  that 
he  had  not  retired  to  rest. 
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^  Such  chickens  as  you,  do  not  want  grog  to  warm 
jour  blood/  said  Halwar  Jensen,  as  without  much 
ceremony  he  refreshed  himself  from  the  flask,  and  re-* 
turned  to  the  hehn. 

"Yet  can  so  brave  a  fellow  as  yourself,  Father 
Halwar,  suffer  cold  on  a  September  night  ?"  returned 
Erasmus^  and  he  laughed  significantly. 

'*  Yes ;  for  you  see  my  lads,"  replied  Halwar  gravely, 
*^  what  makes  my  blood  so  chill,  is  the  wounds  I  have 
received  in  battle.  I  always  shiver  a  little  till  I  have 
drunk  sufficient  to  warm  me." 

**  But  to  arrive  at  this,  you  must  be  tolerably  well 
heated,^  broke  in  Tonne,  the  second  sailor,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  put  on  a  serious  countenance. 

'*  Yes,  quite  right.  Of  a  morning  when  I  took  the 
first  glass,  or  perhaps  the  second,  I  was  always  ill,  so 
much  so,  that  I  turned  pale  from  violent  sickness ;  but 
when  I  drank  the  third,  I  was  better,  and  at  the  fourth, 
I  was  like  a  fish  in  fresh  water.'' 

"But  why  the  deuce,"  said  Erasmus,  "  did  you  not 
rather  b^n  with  the  third  ?  then  you  would  have  been 
really  clever." 

"  Deuce  take  it,  I  never  thought  of  that  V  Halwar 
looked  very  grave,  and  seemed  carefully  to  consider  this 
wise  council ;  but  suddenly  his  manner  changed,  and 
he  cried  out,  "  You  chaffing  rascal,  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  laughing  at  a  man  who  might  be  your 
father  ?"  But  as  the  pale  glimmer  from  the  binnacle 
lighted  up  Halwar^s  face,  it  was  plain  the  jest  was  not 
taken  amiss. 

"  We're  not  going  to  sell  our  birthright  for  nothing, 
however,*  said  Tonne.  ^'Listen,  Father  Halwar;  if 
you  take  our  rum,  you  must  give  us  something  in 
return.'' 
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"  There  is  reason  in  that,"  added  Erasmus.  '*  For  my 
part,  I  ask  for  half  a  roll  of  tobacco,  that  lies  there  in 
your  cheat," 

"  And  I,"  added  Tonne,  "  would  have  you  spin  ns  a 
yam:  afterwards,  Erasmus  and  I  will  share  the  story 
and  the  tobacco, — what  say  you,  Erasmus?" 

*'  I  say  I  am  a  reasonable  lad,  and  leave  it  odd  or 
even,  as  it  coraes.  But  one  thing  I  must  aek.  Let 
Halwar  tell  us,  why  nothing  came  of  bartering  the  fish 
with  the  French  schooner :  what  had  the  sail  you  saw 
aloft  to  do  with  it?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know,  too,"  added 
Tonne ;  "  so.  Father  Halwar,  be  so  kind  as  to  speak  out!" 

Whilst  the  young  men  arranged  their  demands, 
Halwar  Jensen  made  his  grog  in  perfect  quiet,  glanced 
at  the  compass,  and  then  settled  himself  with  an  air  of 
comfort,  which  showed  he  was  very  near  the  road  to 
{taradiae.  Meanwhile,  he  had  heard  every  word  his 
companions  had  uttered,  and  at  last  thought  fit  to 
answer. 

"  So  then,  my  lads,  you  are  surprised  that  nothing 
came  of  the  fishing?  But,  I  will  give  you  some  good 
advice,  which  you  may  mark,  as  it  comes  from  a  man 
who  has  seen  more  of  the  world  than  you.  This  is, 
not  to  meddle  in  things  you  don't  understand." 

"Oh!  as  to  that" — (and  Erasmus  nodded  signifi- 
cantly), "  know,  my  good  Halwar,  Tonne  and  I  have  as 
much  sense  as  others.  We  are  not  going  to  be  made 
April  fools  of:  there  are  people  enough  who  know 
what  kind  of  man  Captiun  Holgcrsen  is,  if  even" — 

"  Hush,  you  dog !  Bite  otf  the  end  of  your  tongue, 
rather  than  speak  thus !  That  is  a  piece  of  advice  you 
can  add  to  the  former  I"  Halwar  took  a  lai^  draught 
of  grog,  and  cast  a  look  full  of  meaning  at  the  cabin. 
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"  Good  God,  he  will  not  come  up  so  unexpectedly !" 
whispered  Tonne,  as  he  also  glanced  in  the  same 
direction.  "They  say  he  is  terrible  when  at  sea, 
although  at  home  at  Molde,  he  strokes  the  magistrates 
and  clergy  with  a  cat's  paw,  and  is  called  *  the  upright 
and  honest  man,  Captain  Holgersen  T  " 

^  He  is  not  only  called  so,"  asserted  Hal  war,  "  but  it 
is  true  as  the  day,  that  he  gives  more  to  the  poor  and 
to  all  good  institutions  than  half  the  town  put  to- 
gether/' 

"  That  naay  be.  But  you  do  not  mention,  that  with 
%is  fishery  in  the  North  Sea  alone,  he  carries  on  as 
good  a  business  as  perhaps  half  the  merchants  of  the 
town  do  in  the  whole  year.  Yes,  yes.  Father  Halwar, 
only  sing  out,  and  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of 
putting  on  the  mask  of  virtue,  because  we — out  with 
it — we  have  suspected  there  might  be  some  other 
source  of  profit  than  this  paltry  fishing.  Holgersen 
knew  well  what  we  were  good  for,  when  he  hired 
us." 

^  We  both  knew  that  you  were  a  couple  of  brave 
fellows,  and  ready  in  a  moment  for  an  emergency.  But 
honesty  is  the  best  in  the  end ;  therefore,  we  shall  see 
if  Providence  wiU  not  send  a  noble  wreck  into  our 
hands,  when  the  worst  part  of  the  work  has  been  done ; 
for  you  know  what  floats  helplessly  on  the  water,  is 
public  property,  according  to  my  statute-book.  But 
one  thing  is  quite  certain,  the  sky  is  getting  over- 
cast" 

"  The  wind  freshens  from  the  west,  as  the  Captain 
said,  and  we  shall  have  a  stiff  breeze,  which  will  blow 
such  stupid  thoughts  from  our  heads.  But  you  turn 
in.  Tonne." 

^*  I  shall  not  stir  till  Halwar  has  spun  us  a  yarn. 
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Onij  cease  talking  Bucb  noneenae,  and  tell  us  some- 
thing of  your  and  the  Captain's  adventures.  You 
have  sailed  with  him  for  so  many  years,  and  surely 
knoW  the — Now,  go  ahead,  and  make  our  hfur  stand  on 
endT' 

'*  Wut,  then — let  me  think  I" 

Halwar  made  fast  the  rudder,  sipped  a  little  grog, 
and  began  in  a  low  voice :  "  It  was  just  as  dark  a  night 
as  this.  The  Captain  had  been  the  whole  evening 
watching  a  Dutch  vessel  which  had  signalled  for  a 
pilot,  from  the  top  of  his  house  at  Molde.  It  was 
fearful  weather.  Either  the  pilots  had  not  seen  the 
signal,  or  they  thought  better  to  ut  at  home  and  eat 
their  meal  in  peace,  than  hazard  their  lives  for  a 
Dutchman—  who,  after  all,  might  not  repay  them  for 
their  trouble.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  after  the  Captain  had 
looked  through  the  night-glass  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  see,  he  shut  it  up,  and  s^d  in  a  quick  firm  tonej 
'  Halwar  I  get  my  gig  ready  (the  very  one  that  lies 
below  there) :  as  those  miserable  fellows  will  not  venture 
out,  we  must  try  if  we  cannot  lend  a  hand  to  the 
Dutchman.' " 

"  Well,  I  was  compelled  to  accompany  him,"  con- 
tinued Halwar,  at  the  same  time  observing  closely  the 
impression  he  made  on  his  companions ;  "  bat  all  looked 
bad  without  The  sea  roared,  and  the  breakers  dashed 
up  their  foam  to  the  very  clouds,  hissing  like  a  kettle  on 
the  fire.  We  pushed  off.  Never  can  I  forget  that  night : 
were  it  not  for  this  gig,  and  our  experience  of  the  chan- 
nel, we  never  should  have  heard  the  cuckoo  again.  I 
steered ;  the  captun  also  sat  at  the  helm ;  and  as  we 
passed  the  first  breakers,  we  plainly  perceived  the  ship 
between  us  and  the  sky :  she  instantly  foundered  on 
the  Forske-Enatt,  beyond  the  Olskar. — But  there  is  a 
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breeze  from  the  west :  we  must  hatil  up  the  trawl  and 
dl  the  CaptauL" 

"Not  yet,"  begged  Erasmus.    "How  fared  it  with 
tbe  wreck, — and  what*  happened  after  ?" 

''As  I  said,*^  continued  Hal  war,  after  he  had  looked 
tround,  as  well  as  the  increasing  darkness  would  allow ; 
''we  steered  and  kept  to  leeward  of  the  Olskar,  when 
raddenly  we  heard  a  cry  of  distress.  The  Captain 
stood  up,  and  looked  about  him.  Then  another  cry, 
>nd  he  desired  me  to  steer  in  the  direction  whence 
the  appeal  came.  I  did  so,  and  soon  perceived  a  man, 
who  swam  towards  us  with  all  his  strength.  The  poor 
dev3  had  seen  the  boat.  But,  wait  a  moment :  my 
throat  is  dry." 

*'  It  seems  to  me.  Father  Halwar,  as  if  your  voice 
would  not  obey  you :  surely  your  heart  does  not  fail 
you,"  said  Tonne,  as  with  some  surprise  he  contemplated 
Halwar's  face,  which  assumed  a  degree  of  sadness,  as 
he  became  absorbed  in  his  recollections. 

"  Why,  there  may  be  a  little  bit :  but  in  other  respects 
it  has  often  been  ready  to  burst ;  certain  it  is,  there  is  not 
much  left  of  it.  Yet,  what  do  we  want  with  such  thmgs, 
1^8,  when  we  have  rum,  and  can  drown  thought  ?" 

*'Well,  Halwar,  return  to  the  story,"  said  Erasnm:^. 
**  He  swam  towards  you,  you  said  ?' 

**  Yes,  and  the  captain  went  forward — but  it  is  not 
^ot[\i  the  trouble  of  going  on.  Many  things  may 
"*Ppen  betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  that  are  better  not 
spoken  of." 

"Upon my  soul,  you  shall  speak,  Halwar!  I  hardly 
think  we  shall  faint,  hear  what  we  may ;  and  I  tell  you, 
^«  are  not  the  lads  to  start  at  a  trifle,  if  it  puts  any- 
thing into  our  purse." 

"  Here  goes,  then,"  whispered  Halwar.    **  The  Cap- 
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tain  said  he  would  save  the  unhappy  man^  who 
he  perceived  had  the  case  containing  the  ship's 
papers  attached  to  a  string,  and  a  purse  full  of 
gold  pieces  hanging  round  his  neck — perhaps  it  was 
the  skipper  himself.  Now  he  is  pulling  him  up, 
thought  I;  and  I  felt  right  glad  that  Captain  Hoi- 
gersen  could  act  thus*  But,  yes,  yes — ^I  neither  can 
nor  will  swear  to  what  I  now  relate ;  but  true  it  is, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  captain  pushed  him  down  again, 
and  instead  of  pulling  him  up,  held  him  under  the 
water.  At  length,  however,  he  hauled  him  into  the 
boat,  and  said  with  a  steady  voice — you  know  a  man 
can  never  be  certain  which  way  the  wind  blows — 
*  Halwar,'  said  he,  '  It's  all  up  with  the  fellow ;  he  is 
dead— dead  as  a  rat:  we  cannot  help  him  iiirther !'  And 
so  he  let  him  slip  down  again.  But  the  purse  remained 
between  his  fingers :  he  left  the  papers  with  him,  for 
he  never  burdens  himself  with  what  may  get  him  into 
trouble.  And  so  we  went  this  time  no  further,  for 
when  he  got  the  shiners,  he  would  not  tempt  Fortune 
any  more." 

"  Well,  Father  Halwar,  how  large  was  your  share  in 
the  legacy  of  the  dead  swimmer  ?  for  we  can  easily 
understand,  that  he  was  dead  when  he  floated  towards 
you."" 

Halwar  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  the 
jest,  and  only  replied  to  the  question.  "  He  gave  me 
ten  gold  pieces  with  the  impression  of  a  man,  bearing 
an  arrow  in  his  hand''^  But  I  buried  them,  as  soon 
as  we  got  on  shore,  in  a  place  where,  in  my  opinion, 
they  rest  quietly ;  and  they  may  lie  there  till  I'm  dead, 
and  perhaps  afterwards,  for  all  I  know." 

"  Are  you  mad  or  possessed.  Father  Halwar,  not  to 

*  The  impreasioii  on  (he  Dutch  dncat. 
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enjoy  your  inheritance,  instead  of  letting  it  rest  in  the 
earth?" 

**  Ugh!  Do  you  think  I  would  touch  this  money?  Not 
I,  indeed  T'  Erasmus  and  Tonne  exchanged  a  look  of 
extreme  surprise. 

**  If  you  are  so  nice,"  said  the  latter,  **  how  can  you 
cruise  with  Captun  Holgersen,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
r^ht  willingly,  too  T 

**  Oh,  you  don't  understand :  everything  in  the  world 
is  not  what  it  appears,  and  there  is  much  we  do  not  see 
at  all.  Just  before  my  birth,  my  mother  (GKxl  rest  her 
soul),  saw  a  large,  fierce  wolf,  which  cruelly  frightened 
her.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  drink  her  blood,  and  it 
would  have  done  so,  had  not  help  interposed.  Well,  it 
happened  as  might  have  been  expected,  when  I  came 
into  the  world  I  bit  like  a  wolf,  and  had  such  a  savage 
nature  that  I  could  look  without  dread  at  blood  and  other 
horrors.  But,  mark  me,  gold  coined  by  wickedness,  I 
cannot  touch ;  for  my  mother,  who  was  an  upright  and 
honest  soul,  said  to  me  shortly  before  her  death, 
'  Hal  war !  If  you  must  hunger,  support  life  by 
the  very  worst  food,  rather  than  live  by  unlawful 
wealth,  in  splendour  and  pleasure.'  " 

**  And  we  are  to  believe  you  have  kept  to  that ;"  said 
Tonne,  making  a  face. 

"  What  I  have  for  my  entire  support,  arises  from  the 
5ale  of  my  fish." 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  The  fish  are  certainly  of 
goodly  descent — but  what  of  the  battles  in  which  you 
received  your  wounds  ?" 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  I  have  not  fairly  received 
them  ?  Man  to  man  is  war,  as  it  is  among  soldiers  and 
officers,  kings  and  great  potentates ;   but  to  kill  a  man 
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in  cold  blood  who  cannot  defend  himself— faugh !  I 
would  sooner  cut  my  hand  off  I  ^ 

*'You  are  a  strange  man,  Halwar,''  said  Erasmus 
thoughtfully^  "  and  I  can  never  comprehend  how  you 
became  what  you  are.  Well,  weU !  do  not  take  it  amiss, 
such  a  man  as  you — you  understand  ?  You  have  smelt 
powder  and  blood  ?  " 

**  Hem  1  but  when  that  cursed  wolf  pulls  my  hair  ; 
then — Oh  God!  the  Captain  himself  is  not  more 
terrible  than  I  am,  when  the  wolf  comes  over  me. 
I  am  like  a  madman  !  ^ 

*^  Must  not  the  mother  of  the  Captain  have  also  seen 
a  gray  paw  ?  " 

"  No ;  with  him  it  is  quite  different.     But  as  he  too 

has  something  which  draws  him  on,  then  it  seems  as  if 

we  belonged  to  each  other.     But  stop  your  chattering. 

I  see  what  is  coming ;  put  the  bottle  away,  and  haul  in 

'  the  trawl ! " 

As  soon  as  Halwar  had  resumed  the  character  of 
superior,  and  had  given  this  command,  he  stepped  to 
the  door  of  the  cabin  and  called  out — 

*'  Captain,  the  wind  is  now  from  the  west" 

Holgersen  instantly  appeared  on  deck. 

"  Take  in  two  reefs  of  the  main-sail,  and  set  only  the 
jib  at  first.  Before  half  an  hour  pass,  we  shall  have  a 
fresh  breeze.  Halwar,  you  know  the  boat ;  she  is  a  good 
sailor,  but  will  carry  no  top-sail  in  a  gale  of  wind.  A 
storm  may  come." 

**  I  know  the  boat  as  well  as  myself.  Captain,  and  I 
think  we  may  also  reef  the  fore-sail." 

**  Do  so,  and  steer  south-west,  as  close  to  the  wind 
as  possible.'' 

"  Yes,  Captain." 
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Holgersen  again  went  below,  and  the  *  Mitbiiiger'  was 
soon  in  fuU  sail  towards  the  destined  point. 

Whoever  conld  at  this  moment  have  looked  into  the 
cabin  would  have  seen  a  strange  sight.  The  gloomy  and 
obdurate  man  sat  with  sunken  head,  a  depressed  spirit, 
folded  hands  before  the  table,  on  which  hty  two  open  and 
letters.  These,  penned  by  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
hand,  bore  several  traces  of  tears ;  but  whether  tears 
shed  by  her  who  wrote,  or  by  him  who  read  these 
letters,  who  could  tell  ? — Perhaps  the  silent  cabin  walls 
of  the  bold  Pirate  Ship. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


TBI  THIBD  WATOH. 


About  midnight  the  wind  had  certainly  increased, 
though  not  to  a  storm ;  but  the  thick  fog  which  Halwar 
had  already  remarked,  was  rendered  yet  thicker  by  heavy 
showers  of  rain.  The  old  sailor  sat  at  the  helm,  as 
immoveable  and  still  as  the  image  of  St.  Olof,  on  the 
forecastle,  whilst  the  young  men  leaned  against  the 
cabin  skylight,  wrapt  in  thought.  Their  south-westers 
and  oil-skin  coats  proved  that  they  gave  some  little 
attention  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

^^  Erasmus !  go  forward  and  keep  a  look  out.  Tonne 
may  turn  in  till  I  rouse  him,"  said  Halwar,  whilst,  as 
if  waking  from  a  dream,  he  stood  up  and  looked  around 
him. 

"  What's  the  good  of  keeping  a  look-out  when  you 
can't  see  a  hand  before  you  ?"  answered  Erasmus,  with- 
out moving.  Halwar  was  silent,  for  he  saw  the  remark 
was  just;  but  some  minutes  afterwards  he  repeated 
the  conmiand  to  Tonne,  wondering  why  he  remained 
on  deck  when  he  had  no  watch.  ^^  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
sleep  to-night ;  therefore,  it's  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
trying !" 

"  What  has  come  over  you  ?  Why  are  you  botli  so 
cast  down  ?" 

'^  Do  you  know,  Halwar,"  said  Tonne,  leaving  his 
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place,  and  moving  as  close  as  possible  to  Hal  war,  '^  some- 
tluQg  \m  happened  to  us  ?^ 
*^What?  I  saw  nothing.'' 

"But  Erasmus  and  I  have — could  you  guess  what?" 
''  Look !  As  we  were  drawing  up  the  trawl,  a  mermaid 
1&7  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  when  we  commenced  haul- 
ing, she  held  the  rope  fast  with  all  her  might,  as  if  she 
would  tear  it  out  of  our  hands.  I  could  see  nothing, 
but  that  she  had  arms  and  hands  like  a  human  being, 
tod  her  eyes  glistened  in  her  head  like  stars — yes, 
Erasmus  saw  it  too !" 

^Hosh,  boys!''  said  Halwar,  and  his  voice  trembled. 
**  Ij  too,  saw  her  once — it  was  in  the  Mediterranean — 
ndthis  sight  brought  us  ill-luck ;  for  the  same  evening 
I  fell  from  the  main-yard  and  broke  my  leg,  and  the 
Captain — I  sailed  at  that  time  with  a  Dane — died  that 
week.  Since  that  time,  praise  and  thanks  be  to  God  ! 
I  have  never  seen  her  again  in  all  my  voyages.  But 
DOW,  I  fear,  some  misfortune  is  before  us :  we  have  not 
yet  seen  the  dawn!" 

"  No  man  shall  tell  me,"  began  Erasmus,  who  had  not 
•pokcn  till  now,  "  that  I  fear  any  woman,  were  it  even 
a  mermaid  in  her  own  person.  But  we  will  not  talk  any 
nwre  about  it  now.  Tell  us  rather,  Halwar,  what  you 
m^t  when  you  said  the  Captain  also  had  something 
which  urged  him  on — I  should  like  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  story." 

And  quite  unperceived  Erasmus  drew  nearer  to  the 
rteersman — or  rather  to  the  light  in  the  binnacle:  every- 
tWng  supernatural  works  upon  the  minds  of  sailors, 
even  when  they  are  composed  of  the  hardest  and  coarsest 
niaterials.  Five  such  men  as  himself  would  never  have 
cauued  a  thrill  of  fear  in  the  heart  of  Erasmus ;  but  he 
coaUonly/et^n  a  courage  at  the  supposed  revelation  of  a 
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memuud.  Halwor  did  not  eeem  unwilling  to  resume 
the  conTersation,  "for,"  siud  he,  as  he  arranged  another 
roll  of  tobacco,  "  the  watch  is  a  long  one,  and  never 
agreeable  in  the  autamn. "  The  young  men  pricked 
up  their  ears  to  listen,  and  the  group  looked  like  the 
fignree  in  a  magic  lantern.  The  sea  could  not  be  seen 
through  the  thick  fog,  but  roared  with  a  hollow  sound 
beneath  the  keel  of  the  vessel. 

"  You  must  know,  our  Captain  met  with  a  great  mi»- 
fbrtnse  in  his  early  youth  (wlien  I  say  a  ffreat  one,  I 
mean  euch  as  influences  an  entire  life-time):  he  waa 
cursed  by  hie  father,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  as  if 
he  were  under  the  steerage  of  Satan  himself.  I  hardly 
think  the  elder  Holgersen  was  made  of  better  stuff  than 
his  son ;  but  he  was  terribly  avaricious,  and  a  strictly 
upright  gentleman — at  least.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world ! 
What  he  was  in  other  respects  I  leave  unsaid — yet  not 
because  I  think  our  Lord  God  has  placed  him  on  bis 
right  hand.  Yon  must  know,  sometimes  in  winter  I 
worked  with  Master  Holgersen ;  he  was  rich  and  a  man 
of  importance.  It  oflen  happened  that  I  wuted  upon 
Herr  Arne.  At  that  time  he  waa  a  young  and  light- 
hearted  boy,  who  had  many  a  youthful  prank  in  his 
head,  and  but  too  gladly  played  tricks  upon  his  father, 
because  the  latter  kept  the  cover  of  his  money  chest 
rather  too  close;  I  attended,  I  may  say,  upon  Heir 
Arne,  and  had  to  take  errands  for  him." 

"  And  you  helped  him  well  occasionally,  Father 
Hal  war." 

"  No ;  at  that  time  he  wanted  no  assistant :  he  plotted 
with  the  youngest  clerk,  and  another  knave  whom  I 
don't  know.  They  seduced  him  into  throwing  dice  for 
his  watch-chun,  which  was  of  the  purest  gold,  and  bad 
been  given  him  by  his  grandfather." 
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•Well,  how  did  the  game  end?" 

^The  chain  went  How  his  ears  burned,  and  what 
trouble  he  was  in  as  to  how  he  should  redeem  it!  For  the 
old  man  often  made  him  show>  it  to  be  certain  that  it 
was  still  there.  But  he  took  neither  the  chain,  nor  a  pin 
with  a  large  diamond  in  the  centre  away  ;  for  it  pleased 
him  that  people  should  see  that  Ame  was  the  son  of  the 
wealthy  Holgersen." 

'^  He  was  in  a  sad  difficulty." 

^  Yes,  indeed ;  and  he  had  no  way  of  getting  out  of 
it,  when  the  old  man  said  to  him,  ^  Ame,  I  do  not  see 
your  grand&ther^s  chain — show  it  to  me. ' " 

^'Oh!" 

^'I  have  laid  it  aside.  Father/  quickly  answered 
the  cunning  lad,  ^  for  I  think  it  is  too  costly  to  wear 
every  day ;  but  if  you  wish,  I  will  put  it  on  agidn  to- 
morrow.' '' 

"*Do  so,  my  son,'  answered  the  old  man — he  knew 
right  well,  what  he  said — such  a  gem  is  not  easily 
stolen,  when  one  carries  it  about  him. 

"Devilish  sly!" 

'Tes,  the  man  never  took  any  one  up,  when  he  put 
him  down ;  he  knew  what  he  was  about ;  and  contrive 
ss  he  might,  Ame  must  produce  the  chain.  But  those 
who  had  won  it  would  not  give  it  up  :  they  insisted  on 
money,  or  keeping  what  they  had,  as  they  cared  for 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties." 

**What  the  deuce  did  he  do,  then?"  said  Erasmus, 
^erly  bending  forward. 

^  Now  comes  the  sad  part  of  the  business.  He  tried 
to  borrow,  but  no  one  would  lend ;  for  they  knew  well 
^t  he  had  nothing  that  could  pay  the  debt,  so  long  as 
^  old  man  lived.  In  his  despair  and  misery,  he  listened 
^  a  voice    which   whispered  in   his   ear:    *If  your 
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Father  is  sudi  a  mieer,  that  you  know  not  what  to  do, 
then' — and  so  the  upshot  was.  For  thus  it  ever  is: 
if  a  man  does  not  shake  off  the  tempter  at  the  firat 
onset  he  soon  becomes  his  victim,  without  being  aware 
of  it — that  you  know  right  well." 

Neither  Graamus  nor  Tonne  gave  a  direct  answer 
to  this ;  but  the  former  forced  a  derisive  laugh,  while 
the  latter  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

Halwar  continued :  "  Besides  iron-hound  chests, 
which  could  not  be  opened,  the  old  man  had,  on  the 
cheat  of  drawers  in  his  bed-room,  a  small  money-box, 
screwed  fast.  Well,  one  evening,  when  he  was  at  & 
lai^e  meeting — he  often  had  these,  for  one  object  or 
another,  for  the  good  of  the  town  and  the  poor — one 
evening,  Herr  Arne  opened  the  box  with  a  false  key, 
and  took  out  as  much  gold  as  he  wanted, — perhaps  a 
little  more ;  for  once  lost  to  a  eeoee  of  ehamn,  H 
mattered  not  whether  he  took  a  piece  more  or  less. 
With  that  he  closed  the  lid  again,  so  that  nothing 
might  be  remarked." 

"Well,  H^war!  what  are  your  looking  at?" 

"  I  am  wondering  why  he  does  not  extinguish  the 
light — he  does  not  sleep  well." 

"  Let  him  remun  awake,  if  it  pleases  him  better. — 
Only  go  on  ! — ^he  closed  the  lid  you  say  ?" 

"Yes,  and  it  so  happened  the  old  man  remarked 
nothing  that  evening;  but  on  the  following  day,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  getting  a  rix-dollar  to  give  to  his 
son,  as  he  had  some  suspicion  about  the  chain,  then  you 
may  believe  there  was  the  devil  to  pay :  he  was  like  a 
madman  when  he  mieeed  two  bundlee  of  notes  (he  lived 
and  ruled  like  a  Turk):  and  swore,  he  would  find  the 
thief  if  he  were  hid  in  a  key-hole." 

"  And  Herr  Ame  ?" 
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^  In  his  terror  that  the  truth  should  oome  to  light, 
and  that  he  would  be  branded  for  ever, — he  knew  his 
fitther's  disporition — he  went  towards  him,  having  locked 
the  door  behind  him.  And  see  what  is  now  coming :  I 
can  swear  to  with  my  hand  on  the  Bible — for  at  the 
same  moment  I  came  with  a  load  of  firewood,  and 
not  being  able  to  get  in,  I  remained  standing  with- 
out." 

^  You  heard,  then  ? — ^perhaps  you  looked  throug  hthe 
key-hole  T 

''Only  a  little.     He  threw   himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  old  man,  like  a  dog  cringing  in  the  dust, 
and  sobbing  like  a  child,  said,  '  Father,  I  have  doubly 
nnned:  first  I  gambled  away  my  grandfather's  chain, 
and  then  I  robbed  you  in  order  to  recover  it.     But  I 
have  been  so  punished  by  the  anguish  and  repentance 
which  I  have  experienced  since  yesterday  evening,  that 
you  may  well  be  merciful  to  me.      Pardon  me,  and  say 
that  you  have  miscounted,  and  I  swear  by  God  in  hea- 
ven, and  by  the  mother  who  is  already  gone  there,  you 
never  again  shall  find  me  in  such  evil  ways!    Flog  me — 
trauuple  me  under  foot — do  what  you  will  with  me,  only 
do  not  publish  my  crime,  for  if — '* 

"  Hah  I  you  false  rascal,  you  villian,  do  you  threaten 
your  father  into  the  bargain  ?'  roared  the  old  man.  "  If 
you  have  gambled  and  then  stolen  my  gold,  to  help 
you,  you  shall  now  see  how  you  can  help  yourself  I 
^  ou  mu8t  suflTer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  for  Til  foster 
no  criminal  in  my  house — I  can  recognise  no  thief  for 
»ny  eon  T" 

"HeiT  Ame  was  to  be  pitied — a  man  must  have  had 
P^ty  of  marrow  in  hb  bones  to  maintain  hig  firmness 
at  such  opprobious  words  1" 
"  ^^ther—fat/ier !    Do  you  condemn  me  now  and  for 
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ever?*"  He  embraced  the  old  man's  knees,  and  im- 
plored 80,  that  stocks  and  stones  might  have  been  moved 
by  it ;  but  old  Holgersen  became  only  the  more  irri- 
tated. He  lost  all  reason  and  understanding,  and  like 
a  maniac  cried  out  for  the  watch,  the  burgomaster  ajid 
magistrates,  so  that  the  passers  by  were  brought  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  street.  Upon  this,  young  Ame  seized 
one  of  the  pistols  which  always  hung  over  his  father's 
bed,  and  said  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  throughout 
speaking  in  the  same  tone  —  ^^  Father,  recaU  your 
word :  say  that  you  have  made  a  mistake,  or  you  must  be 
answerable  to  God  and  my  mother  for  making  me  my 
own  murderer,  and  every  one  will  point  a  finger  at  you 
for  sacrificing  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  Now  you 
may  choose  I" 

^^Grallows-bird!"  muttered  the  old  man,  growing 
livid  with  rage.  *^I," — he  stammered,  for  fear  took 
away  his  voice — ^*  I  will  be  silent — give  me  the  pistol ! 
Do  you  see,  he  wanted  to  be  prepared  too ;  but  what 
was  the  end  of  it  ? 

Ame  suspecting  no  treachery,  obediently  handed  the 
pistol  to  the  old  man ;  but  scarcely  had  he  locked  it  up, 
and  the  key  in  his  hand,  than  he  tore  the  window  open, 
and  cried,  ^^  A  thief,  a  thief  I  The  law  may  take  its 
course.  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  no  longer  have  a  son ; 
and  instead  of  the  inheritance,  of  which  you  shall  never 
receive  one  penny,  I  give  you  my  curse !" 

<^  What  a  fellow  I"  Erasmus  clenched  his  fist  with 
indignation,  whilst  Tonne  gently  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy. 

"Ha!. you  have  deceived  me!"  cried  Ame.  "In 
spite  of  my  repentance  and  entreaties,  you  cast  me  upon 
the  high  road  to  crime !  I,  too,  curse  you,  and  you  may 
think  of  that  in  your  dying  hour ! " 
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*^  And  before  I  could  move  from  the  place  where  I 
was  standing,  as  if  petrified,  the  door  burst  open,  and 
Ame  flew  past  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning  into  the  dark 
mght,  followed  by  the  watch,  calling  *  Stop  thief!'  But 
no  one  stopped  him^  nor  did  any  one  hear  more  of  him. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  had  disappeared  from  the 
earth ;  and  when  many  years  after,  this  worthy  and  riff  hi" 
ikmking  man,  who  could  have  betrayed  his  own  son, 
lay  upon  his  death-bed,  he  left  his  entire  property  to 
sadi  objects  as  might  ensure  blessings  on  his  name, 
and  bear  witness  to  the  rectitude  of  his  long  life. 
Well,  well,  I  hope  our  Lord  God  will  not  be  thus 
deceived!'*. 

'^  But  where  in  the  world  did  the  Captain  remiun 
meanwhile?" 

"  He  wandered  for  a  long  time  over  the  mountains ; 
and  writhing  under  the  suspicion  of  those  he  encoun- 
tered, his  heart  grew  harder  and  harder,  till  at  last 
it  seemed  to  be  made  of  iron.  He  travelled  in  Ame- 
rica, and  many  things  happened  to  him  there ;  but  I  do 
not  know  precisely.  However,  when  his  father  was 
dead,  he  returned  to  Norway,  having  made  suflScient 
money  to  purchase  a  sloop,  and  then  commenced  smug- 
gling. At  that  time  he  chanced  to  meet  me.  I  was 
hired  by  him,  and  afterwards  we  had  many  an  adventure 
together.  ** 

'*  And  played  many  a  prank,  too— not  to  mention 
anything  worse." 

"  When  he  lay  a  penitent  sinner  at  his  father's  feet, 
he  was  cast  like  a  dog  upon  the  world. «  That  moment 
made  him  so  savage,  that  he  cared  not  what  he  under- 
took, if,  like  his  father,  he  could  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  an  honest  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Oh,  what  a  dreadful  mind   he  has!     Everything  for 

VOL.  I.  C 
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gold '.  Ho  wishes  to  be  as  rich  as  his  father.  And  I 
have  o(iten  heard  bow  be  munuuTB  to  bimBelf  when  he 
thinks  be  is  alone,  '  To  the  latest  day  thou  shall  be 
answerable  for  my  crimes — that  shall  be  the  interest 
on  thy  account.' " 

"  But  people  say  positively  that  his  wife  has  much 
influence  over  him." 

"That's  true  enough.  But  she  can't  possibly  see 
into  his  heart:  to  her  he  swears  black  is  white;  for  such 
is  his  love  for  her,  he  will  not  have  her  know  how  black 
he  is — aye,  blacker  than  a  raven.  He  met  her  when  she 
was  staying  with  some  Swedish  people.  She  is  a  Swede 
by  birth,  and  as  she  has  not  a  single  relation  in  the 
world,  but  an  old  uncle  in  Holland,  who  would  not 
expend  two  stivers  in  making  enquiries  afler  her,  she 
listened  to  the  Captain,  who  is  a,  handsome  fellow,  nor 
did  she  think  long  about  his  offer,  but  went  with  him  as 
his  wife  to  Molde,  where  he  very  shortly  settled  down, 
and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  citizen." 

"Does  she  live  happily  with  him  now?" 

"  God  knows — it  may  be  so ;  no  one  understands  how 
they  go  on.  She  is  not  always  friendly  towards  him, 
though  he  ever  treats  her  kindly.  But  of  his  children — 
those  angels  of  God — three  tittle  girls,  be  baa  a  real 
dislike — he  knows  right  well  what  is  on  bis  conscience, 
for  see;  it  requires  much  to  look  straight  into  the  eyes 
of  children :  it  is  as  if  God  himself  sat  there  and  looked 
out  through  a  little  glass.  And  when  little  Rosa,  the 
Captain's  youngest  child,  stretches  her  small  white 
bands  towards  me,  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  married ; 
and  so  should  every  one  who  cannot  clear  himself  when 
our  Lord  God  opens  the  books." 

After  these  words  of  Halwor,  uttered  in  such  a  voice 
that  it  silenced  the  Jest  upon  the  lips  of  his  companions. 
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the  conversation  remained  unfinished.  Nor  would  either 
of  them,  buried  as  he  was  in  his  own  thoughts,  have 
broken  the  silence,  had  not  a  sudden  and  fearful  crash, 
loud  as  ten  thunder-claps  united,  been  heard,  followed 
by  a  shock  that  shook  the  ship  in  every  joint,  and  threw 
the  three  sailors  violently  on  the  deck. 


C   2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


L  FtftUKBT  A7   HiaHT, 


*'  Death  and  bell  I  We  have  struck  agunst  some 
devil  in  the  dark  I  Did  not  I  desire  you  to  hoist  up 
the  laDtero  ?"  thundered  Holgersen,  as  he  rushed  from 
the  cabin.     "  Bring  the  axes  here  I " 

Erasmus,  who  was  the  first  to  recover  bis  l^s, 
hastened  forward,  saying,  "  There  is  no  harm  to  the 
boat,  captain;  but  I  don't  know  bow  our  comrades 
&re.  Aa  far  as  I  can  see,  we  struck  her  alongside 
with  our  bows,  and  the  bowsprit  has  run  foul  of  her 
rigpng." 

The  last  words  were  drowned  by  a  loud  voice 
from  the  other  vessel,  exclaiming  in  French,  "  The 
dog  has  stove  in  two  planks  at  least,  and  half  a 
plank  has  gone  to  the  d 1 !" 

Meanwhile,  Holgereen  had  perceived  the  state  of 
things;  and  his  eyes  were  bo  sharp  and  well  practised, 
that  they  could  even  penetrate  the  dark  gtoom  of  a 
rainy  night  in  September.  This  soon  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  a  circumBtance,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  French  words  he  heard,  and  made  his  just  anger 
and  allowable  anxiety  give  place  to  feelings  which  can 
alone  meet  with  sympathy  among  beasts  of  prey,  when 
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they  find  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  throwing 
themselves  on  some  long-desired  booty.  With  a  signal 
which  they  all  knew  well,  he  called  his  crew  aft. 

**  My  lads,"  said  he,  in  a  quick,  hurried  tone,  yet 
so  distinctly  that  every  word  was  understood;  "we 
shall  not  sink  from  a  shock  against  this  egg-shell.  It 
is  the  little  French  vessel ;  and  if  you  agree  with  me, 
I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  as  well  take  pos- 
session of  its  costly  cargo  as  let  it  go  to  the  bottom. 
I  hardly  think,  after  that  fillip,  it  can  keep  long  above 
water.  In  any  case  it  is  contraband^  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  standing  on  ceremony  with  a  smuggler. 
If  you  would  make  a  capture,  try  some  other  work 
besides  cutting  down.  But  the  axes — they,  too,  may 
be  wanting." 

*^We  are  coming,  captain,"  was  the  unanimous 
reply. 

**  Take  care,  however,  that  we  make  sure !  Loose 
the  fore  and  mainsails,  and  make  the  helm  fast  to 
leeward.     I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

The  thoughtful  captain  of  the  *  Mitbiirger '  disap- 
peared into  the  cabin,  but  returned  immediately,  armed 
with  a  sword  and  a  brace  of  pistols. 

After  having  given  some  directions  in  a  low  voice, 
the  captain  cried  aloud,  "  Clear  for  action ! "  and  clam- 
bered along  the  bowsprit  followed  close  by  the  others, 
and,  by  means  of  the  rigging,  gained  the  deck  of  his 
desired  victim  unperceived;  when,  favoured  by  the 
universal  confusion,  his  first  business  was  to  creep  to 
the  cabin,  to  lock  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  so  as  to  prevent  an  attack  from  those  who 
might  be  below. 

At  that  moment,  a  motion  of  the  schooner  revealed 
the  glimmer  of  a  lantern  cast  upon  the  place  where 
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the  rigging  was  entangled^  and  towards  which  one 
of  the  French  crew  was  hastening,  armed  with  an 
axe,  to  cut  the  ropes  that  held  them.  Erasmus,  who 
had  just  then  leapt  from  the  shrouds,  mistaking  the 
manoeuyre  of  the  Frenchman  for  an  attack  upon 
himself,  struck  the  unguarded  man  to  the  ground  with 
one  powerful  blow. 

He  had  struck  the  Commander  himself. 

^*  Pirate  1  miuderers !  Defend  yourselves,  my  lads  !'* 
was  the  death-cry  of  the  Captain,  as  he  sank  down 
lifeless.  The  signal  for  a  general  slaughter  was  now 
given. 

In  the  darkness  Holgersen  pushed  against  a  man 
whose  features  he  thought  he  distinguished. 

'^  Halwar,  is  that  you  ?  " 

^^  No,  villain!" 

It  was  the  steersman  of  the  schooner ;  who  instantly 
seized  the  Norwegian,  and  endeavoured  to  render 
harmless — ^if  he  could  not  altogether  parry — the  blows 
which  Holgersen  tried  to  make  at  the  shoulders  of 
his  adversary.  A  fearful  contest  ensued.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  struggle  which  the  two  vessels  were 
also  carrying  on  with  each  other,  driving  helplessly 
as  they  were  through  the  waves,  and  striving  to  break 
the  chains  which  united  them,  they  rapidly  drifted 
into  the  midst  of  the  breakers.  Holgersen  was  un- 
usually tall,  and  frequently  had  such  difficulty  in  stand- 
ing upright,  that  he  was  forced  to  hold  on  by  the 
rigging.  His  opponent^  a  strong  and  stout-made  man, 
stood  firm,  which  advantage  he  made  use  of  during 
the  contest,  to  try  and  force  the  pirate  to  the  edge  of 
the  vessel,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  him  over- 
board. Holgersen  i>erceived  his  design,  and  his  rage 
grew  fiercer.    The  rain,  mingling  with  the  blood  which 
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ittd  been  shed,  made  the  smooth  planks  still  more  slip- 
pery; the  cries,  the  shrieks  of  anguish,  the  groans  and 
deith-rattle  at  the  different  points  where  this  midnight 
tnjtedy  was  taking  place,  melted  away  in  the  hoarse 
mormur  of  the  storm,  as  one  voice  after  the  other  was 
hushed;  but  still  the  fierce  struggle  lasted  between 
the  two  combatants. 

Holgersen  now  seized  his  dagger  between  his  teeth, 
to  enable  him  to  collect  all  his  strength  for  a  last  and 
dedrive  attempt.  He  caught  the  Frenchman  under 
the  arms,  lifted  him  from  the  deck,  and  then  threw 
bim  down  with  such  force  that  both  fell  to  the 
gromid,  but  Holgersen  was  uppermost.  The  next 
iiutant  the  dagger  glittered  again  in  his  hand,  and, 
tfter  a  momentary  resistance,  the  hardy  steersman  of 
*La  Belle  Coquette'  followed  his  Captain.  The 
Piiute  raised  himself  and,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
glanced  around. 

All  was  still  on  board :  not  a  sound  was  heard  but 
tbat  caused  by  the  straining  of  the  ships,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  ropes  and  sails, — a 
naournful  dirge  over  the  fallen  foe.  Holgersen  groped 
*^ut,  to  convince  himself  of  the  issue  of  the  struggle. 
If  this  man  were  capable  of  any  feeling  like  com- 
paction, it  could  only  proceed  from  the  dread,  that 
pcj^haps  after  this  bold  enterprise,  he  was  left  alone  in 
this  scene  of  blood  and  death.  What  would  all  avail, 
*f  he  really  were  ?  Everything  had  been  done  in  vain. 
But  if  his  courage  sank  at  this  supposition,  it  quickly 
revived  when,  close  by  the  cabin,  he  stumbled  against 
*  person,  who  asked  in  a  subdued  voice,  "  Is  it  you, 
Captain?" 

"  Aha !  are  you  there,  Halwar  ?  It  seems,  then,  that 
Ae  boat  is  ours." 
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"  Yes,  Captiun ;  but  ebe  is  dearly  bought.  Erasmus 
and  Tonae  lie  there  with  the  others.  I  wish  I  weie 
there  too !" 

"  We  have  something  else  to  do  now  than  to  reason; 
anotlicr  time  you  can  convene  with  philosophers. 
Quick  to  work  I  But  what  imp  of  Satan  have  we  here  ? 
Where  does  he  come  from  ?" 

Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped  the  Captain,  when 
a  boy  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  who  had  been 
clinging  to  Halwar'a  knees,  raised  himself  up,  and 
approached  the  man  who  commanded  life  or  death, 
with  a  composure  which  far  surpassed  his  years  and 
the  situation  in  which  he  was. 

"  Do  you  belong  to  the  crew,  youngster?"  asked 
Holgersen,  in  a  voice  which  was  not  calcuUted  to 
inspire  confidence,  much  less  hope. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  passenger  on  board.  My  father 
became  ill  at  Nantes,  where  we  have  resided  for  many 
years,  and  we  are  now  returning  to  our  native  land, 
accompanied  by  my  poor  deaf  and  dumb  brother.  We 
are  not  French;  we  are  Swedes.  You  are  a  Nor- 
wegian— we  ore  brothers — spare  us  I  My  father  has 
much,  much  gold :  he  will  pay  you  whatever  ransom 
you  desire.  But,  for  God's  sake,  let  me  down  into  the 
cabin  I  My  father  has  grown  worse  and  worse  on  the 
voyage,  and  may  be  now  already  dead  from  terror;  and 
my  brother  cannot  speak  a  word  to  him." 

"  Gently,  gently !  You  should  not  have  left  the 
cabin.     What  is  your  father's  name  ?     What  is  he  ?" 

"  His  name  is  Jentzel — Wilhelm  Jentzel.  He  was 
formerly  a  merchant;  but  does  nothing  more  in  the 
way  of  business." 

"  Where  were  you  during  the  fight?" 

"  Where?    I  wwted  here.    I  had  just  come  up  as 
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the  vessels  strack  each  other.  "When  I  wished  to  go 
back,  I  found  the  door  locked,  and  the  key  taken  out. 
Ah,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  detain  me  longer  !     If 

ever  you  had  a  father  yourself " 

The  poor  boy  could  have  uttered  nothing  more 
unfortunate  than  an  appeal  to  the  Pirate's  filial  feel- 
ings. A  new  idea  crossed  his  brain.  "  Be  quiet, 
boy!''  said  he,  in  a  rough  and  harsh  tone ;  "  you  must 
die!* 

"  No,  no — ^you  will  not  do  that.  Take  our  gold,  but 
not  our  life.  We  will  be  silent^  I  promise  you,  I 
cwmot  die,  for — my  father — my " 

Holgersen,  not  regarding  the  entreaties  of  the  boy^ 
had  already  raised  his  blood-stained  dagger,  when 
wddenly  Halwar  (who  till  this  moment  had  stood 
unmoved)  was  bold  enough  to  strike  the  arm  of  his 
commander,  and  said  with  a  firm  voice,  "  Spare  the 
child,  8ir!  You  will  repent  what  you  are  doing! 
More  than  one  man  have  you  and  1  killed  in  open 
fight,  and  that  was  as  it  should  be;  but  to  shed 
innocent  blood " 

"Halwar  Jensen,"  said  Holgersen  with  icy  cold- 
neag,  «'  I  am  your  Captain,  and  I  tell  you,  this  solitary 
witness  must  be  got  out  of  the  way.  You  know  when 
I  have  uttered  a  word,  I  keep  to  it" 

But  just  as  the  heartless  wretch  was  about  to  strike, 
the  boy  sprang  quickly  aside,  and  disappeared  in  the 
darbess. 

"  Remain  here,"  commanded  Holgersen  to  his  steers- 
"Mm,  "and  leave  not  this  place,  if  you  would  not  have 
*  quarrel  between  us.  I  know  what  I  am  about: 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost"  And  without  stop- 
ping to  inquire  whether  he  stepped  over  the  corpse  of 
Wend  or  foe,  Holgersen  hastened  to  the  centre  of  the 
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yeasel,  and  was  about  to  seize  a  lantern,  when  a  little 
cap  fell  at  his  feet. 

^*  Aha  I  are  70U  there  ?**  The  murderer  looked  up 
the  mast)  and  perceived  a  small  foot  above  the  fore- 
yard,  against  the  sail.  Instantly  he  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  belt,  stepped  on  the  gangway,  so  as  the  better  to 
see  his  victim ;  but  when  he  again  looked,  the  boy  was 
completely  hidden  by  the  mast.  Exasperated  at  his 
disappointment,  he  turned  back  to  fetch  a  lantern.  In 
his  terror,  the  boy  hastened  along  the  yards,  assisted 
by  the  ropes,  without  thinking  of  the  danger  which 
the  light  brought,  and  had  just  gained  the  topmast 
when  his  pursuer  discovered  him. 

Holgersen  fired.  At  this  moment  the  vessel  lurched; 
the  slight  form  of  the  boy  hovered  a  second  in  the  air, 
and  then  disappeared  in  the  deep  below. 

**  You  will  pay  dearly  for  this  deed.  Captain  Hol- 
gersen, at  the  day  of  judgment,"  said  Halwar,  as  the 
victor,  after  he  had  inspected  the  entire  battle-field  by 
the  light  of  the  lantern,  returned  with  blanched  lips 
and  drops  of  perspiration  standing  on  his  brow. 

'^  Silence  I  There  is  something  else  to  be  done  here. 
If  the  ill-omened  bird  had  remained  in  the  cabin,  he 
had  lived  'still ;  but  when  he  had  seen  everything,  he 
could  not  have, been  amongst  the  living,  even  had  I 
wished  it" 

Halwar  made  no  reply. 

**  You  know — ^you  heard — there  are  still  two  below : 
they  know  nothing.  We  must  break  open  the  cabin 
and  save  them.  Do  you  understand?  we  save  them 
from  the  hands  of  the  pirates  who  boarded  the  vessel, 
and  murdered  the  crew.  When  hastening  to  their 
assistance,  the  villains  took  to  flight,  but  first  shot  my 
people." 
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^  Oh  I"  groaned  Hal  war. 

^^  He  has  gold,  much  gold,  and  we  will  bring  him  to 
Molde.  Two  men  saved  by  us, — do  you  understand 
the  advantage  of  such  a  chance?  But  quick,  see 
to  the  merchandise  P 

An  answer  which  came  neither  from  Halwar,  nor 
any  human  lips,  made  Holgersen  start  back  and  cast  a 
look  of  horror  upon  his  accomplice.  It  was  a  splashing 
sound,  which  left  no  doubt  that  *  La  Belle  Coquette ' 
was  going  to  carry  her  rich  burden  to  the  soft  bed  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  Commander  and  her  other  brave 
defenders. 

^^  Heaven  and  hell  I     She  has  sprung  a  leak !" 

With  one  burst  the  cabin  door  was  opened,  and  hast- 
ening in  like  a  ghost,  who  was  terrified  lest  his  object 
should  not  be  accomplished  before  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
Holgersen  overthrew  everything  that  lay  in  his  way. 

An  old  man,  worn  to  a  skeleton,  and  motionless  as  a 
statue,  sat  upright  in  bed,  or  rather  half  out  of  it. 
His  wildly  straining  eyes  stared  uneasily  towards  the 
door.  The  anguish  he  suffered  had  almost  deprived 
him  of  speech,  for  he  could  only  utter  indistinctly  the 
words,  "  Albin,  Albin."  Alas !  it  was  the  name  of 
his  son ;  that  son  who  a  moment  before,  had  so  warmly 
expressed  his  anxiety  about  his  father  I  Near  the  bed 
sat  the  pale  form  of  a  second  son — a  younger  boy — 
whose  eyes  rested  upon  his  father  with  a  look  of 
almost  despairing  tenderness.  He  seemed  apparently 
to  understand  that  the  latter  wished  to  inform  him  that 
something  unusual  was  passing  above ;  but  his  ear  was 
closed,  his  lips  mute,  and  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
state  his  father  was  in,  and  his  brother's  continued 
absence,  gave  his  manner  almost  the  appearance  of 
insanity.     A  hoXt-extinguished  hmp,  suspended  by  a 
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chain  beneath  the  deck,  shone  upon  this  group^  and 
threw  its  feeble  light  on  a  large  chest,  and  two  smaller 
ones  on  the  table. 

"  You  are  saved  from  death !"  was  Holgersen's  ex- 
clamation,  as  he  wrapped  the  sick  man  in  the  bed- 
covering  ;  and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  he  hastened  on 
deck.  Halwar  received  a  sign  to  follow  with  the  boy, 
the  money  boxes,  and  whatever  else  he  could  take  at 
the  moment  The  progress  to  the  other  vessel  was 
speedily  accomplished,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
the  ropes  were  cut,  and  the  helm  changed. 

The  '  Mitbiirger,'  which  had  sustained  but  little 
injury,  steered  for  Norway,  and  *  La  Belle  Coquette ' 
with  her  murdered  crew  sank  to  the  bottom. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


TBB  afAaiO-LAMTKBH. 


**  Albin  !  Albin  I  my  Albin  T  cried  a  hollow  voice 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Pirate,  as  a  man  waking  from  a 
Happy  state  of  unconsciousness  turned  upon  his  uneasy 
couch. 

"A  thousand  devils  I"  murmured  Holgersen,  who 
himself  stood  at  the  helm,  while  Halwar  arranged  the 
*ails,  "  now  I  have  him  too  about  my  neck !  The 
other  miserable  half-witted  fellow  cried  like  a  young 
wolf,  as  I  dragged  him  from  the  schooner;  he  ran 
Jilwut  like  a  mad  dog  snuffing  after  its  master !" 

"He was  looking  for  his  brother!"  answered  Halwar 
abruptly. 

"And  if  it  were  not  for  the  profit  which  I  shall 
nwike  by  him  and  his  father,  (the  only  gain,  now  that 
all  the  rest  has  gone  to  the  bottom),  he  should  follow 
^^  brother !  He  has  at  last  howled  himself  weary, 
^  hag  fallen  asleep  upon  the  chest" 

"Albin!  Albin!" 

"  What — again !  Take  the  helm.  I  must  play  ano- 
ther part" 

"Shall  we   not  first  haul  up  the  boat,  which  we 
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foi^t  yesterday  eTeniDgf  The  wind  freeheas  as 
morning  approacbea." 

"  Cursed  stupid,  my  never  tfainkiog  of  it — but  I  am 
too  tired  now  to  help  you.  There  is  no  danger,  how- 
ever: there  will  be  no  storm." 

"Albint  Albinr 

"  He  is  getting  crazy  there  below — I  must  go  to 
him."    And  Holgersen  disappeared  into  the  cabin. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  recognize  in  the 
features  and  demeanour  of  the  man  who  now  entered 
tiie  cabin,  the  wild  pirate  and  calculating  assasdn, 
who  with  a  heart  of  stone  sacrificed  everything  for 
gain. 

"  Poor  fatherP  sud  he  gently,  and  his  vcace  assumed 
an  expression  of  heartfelt  compassioD. 

The  rich  man  stared  at  him. 

"  Have  I  dreamed  a  dreadful  dream  ?  Who  lies 
there?     Albin  I  is  it  you  ?" 

Holgeraen  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  is  indeed  your  son.  You  lost  all  constuousness 
as  I  bore  you  away  irom  the  sinking  ship,  and  the  poor 
boy  wept  over  you  till  he  found  relief  in  sleep." 

**  Oh  my  child,  my  Albin  I  But  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  I  had  him  not ;  oh  it  was  dreadful  I  Poor  Will  can 
do  nothing  without  Albin.  But  where  is  Will  ?  does 
he  too  sleep  7" 

Holgersen  was  silent,  and  turned  away.  The 
suffering  father  seemed  endeavouring  to  collect  his 
thoughts. 

"  You  saved  me  ....  You  pushed  the  door  of  the 
cabin  open  ....  Now  I  remember.  My  Albin  had 
gone  up  ...  .  but  who  could  have  locked  the  door  ? 
Ah,  sir,  awaken  them,  awaken  bothl  I  would  see 
my  children  t" 
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•*Ifear,"  replied  Holgersen,  with  an  emotion  which 
WIS  DOW  quite  natural — ^for  it  was  with  an  icy  shudder 
he  tlioiight  of  the  possible  chance  that  the  sick  man 
might  die  beforv  they  reached  Molde,  where  the  last 
act  was  to  be  played — "  I  fear,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, I  am  not  able  to  do  all  that  I  wish.^ 

"These  wordsi— what  do  they  mean?"  stammered 
the  man,  pale  as  death.  '^  Speak — I  have  sufficient 
strength  left  to  listen.  Only  speak  quickly  and 
briefly  r 

^I  am  engaged  here  in  the   North   Sea   fishing. 

Wl^n  steering  to-night  in  a  south-easterly  direction^ 

my  three  men  and  I  heard  a  loud  cry  of  distress,  which 

told  us  that  two  vessels  close  by  had  struck  in  the 

dark.    I  steered  towards  them,  in  the  hope  of  lending 

some  assistance,  should  it  be  necessary.    But  presently 

we  heard  a  noise,  which  gave  us  the  more  cause  for 

alarm,  as   it   is   common   on   such   occasions. — What 

shall  I  say  ? — The  French  schooner  had  struck  against 

a  Scotch   privateer,   and  the  crew  of  the  latter  had 

availed  themselves  of  the  confusion  and  darkness  to 

hoard  the   French   boat.      Just  as  I  came   up,   the 

Scotch  dogs  sheered   off;    but  not   before  they   had 

fint  cut  down  two  of  my  men,  as  we  were  on  the 

point  of  leaping  on  board  the  schooner.     The  struggle 

was  terrible — not  a  life  was   saved.      Then   I   burst 

<*P€n  the  door  of  the  cabin,  which  had  been  locked  by 

^^  of  the  villains,  in  order  to  save  whoever  might 

he  found  alive  within.  It  was  high  time ;  for  the  vessel 

was  on  the  point  of  sinking.     I  found  only  you  and 

"Us  boy,  and  had  also  the  happiness  of  saving,  as  I 

suppose,  the  greater  part  of  your  property." 

**  Yet  my  other  son — my  Albin,  who  had  run  up : 
be  called  to  me  that  the  key  was  gone.     Oh  God ! 
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my  Bonl  A  young  lad — did  you  not  see  him?  Ah, 
you  are  silent  I  At  least  you  saw  his  body  ?  A  curse 
upon  him  who  raised  his  hand  against  an  unpro- 
tected child:  soon  will  I  summon  him  to  a  strict 
account ! " 

Not  a  muscle  of  Holgersen^s  face  betrayed  what 
he  felt ;  but  his  voice  trembled  in  some  degree,  as  he 
answered : 

"  It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  hope.'* 

**But  you  have  not  yet  searched  every  comer? 
Ah,  sir;  have  compassion  on  a  father's  agony!  Albln! 
Albin  I  where  are  you  ?  Oh,  take  pity  on  us  I  Behold 
a  man  whose  only  support  and  joy  was  this  son ; — see 
this  helpless  child,  whose  best  support  he  would  have 
become  1  Give  me  at  least  his  body— only  his  body ; 
— ^the  vessel  is  not  yet  quite  under  water ; — and  Wil- 
helm  Jentzel  will  be  a  grateful  man  1" 

"When  it  is  day  you  will  be  convinced  that 
even  the  pennon  of  *  La  Belle  Coquette '  has  disap- 
peared." 

The  unhappy  man  wrung  his  hands  in  such  heart- 
rending agony,  that  Holgersen,  man  of  stone  as  he  was, 
was  obliged  to  turn  away. 

^  And  the  Captain,  the  brave,  good  Captain !  I  am 
convinced  he  defended  my  unfortunate  son." 

"  The  Captain  unhappily  was  the  first  to  fall.  But, 
Herr  Jentzel,  let  us  think  of  yourself  and  your  other 
child.  Try  for  his  sake  to  live ;  and  if  the  dead  boy 
was  dearer  to  you,  then— forgive  what  I  say,  but  I 
too  am  a  father — then  you  have  the  more  cause  to 
make  amends  to  him  who  is  the  most  to  be  pitied,  for 
what,  in  a  double  sense,  he  may  have  lost." 

"  There  is  truth  in  your  words,  Captain,  and  I  thank 
you  for  them." 
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He  sick  man  sighed  deeply>  and  was  silent.     In  a 
hrief  space  he  continued : 

**!  will  try  to  live  till  I  have  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  my  only  son:  poor  child,  he  will  ere  long 
lose  hu  father.  Ah,  could  I  but  hold  on  life  till  I 
reach  Stockholm ;  for,  dreadful  as  my  pain  is,  I  imll — 
I  must  live — till  I  see  my  Wilhelm  in  the  hands  of  him 
wIk)  promised  to  be  the  guardian,  the  second  father, 
of  both  my  children.  O  Albin  I  Albin  1  What  a 
ahamefiil  deed !  My  child  I  My  God,  my  God  1  But 
bow  can  I  thank  you,  Captain,  for  exposing  your  own 
life  and  that  of  your  men,  to  save  us  strangers  ?" 

''A  seaman  who  sees  another  in  distress  only  does 
bis  daty  when  he  hastens  to  his  assistance.  No  thanks 
tre  necessary :  and  if  it  comes  by  chance,  thanks  lie 
in  the  act  itself." 

'*  Excuse  me,  Captain,  I  can  no  longer  think  of 
tnjrthing  but  my  son — dead — ^murdered — buried  in  the 
deep  waves.  He,  always  kind  and  full  of  life,  and 
hope,  and  love — my  beautiful,  brave  boy !  Hush,  my 
heart,  hush — wait  patiently — soon,  soon  !  My  poor 
Will!  Oh,  God,  take  him  also  to  thyself.  The  earth 
ia  80  cold  and  dreary  I     Light !  light !  I  want  light ! " 

The  eyes  of  the  unhappy  man  closed,  and  he  sank  into 
*  feverish  slumber.  Wearied  with  his  exertions,  Hol- 
gersen  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa.  All  was  still  in 
^be  cabin,  yet  such  a  multitude  of  wild  thoughts  passed 
through  the  brain  of  the  Pirate  captain,  that,  not- 
^thstanding  his  fatigue,  he  could  not  sleep.  Could 
^e  gloomy  offspring  of  a  demoniacal  spirit  have  as- 
^med  the  form  of  words,  they  would  have  taken  some 
^uch  shape  as  this : 

**Xo,  no  repentance!  cowards  and  slaves  compre- 
hend it ;  I  do  not,  nor  have  I,  ever  since  the  moment 
when  I  cowered  in  the  dust  before  that  thrice  miser- 
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able  father  of  mine,  who  drove  me  forUi  into  vice  and 
crimet  and  who  sold  the  honour,  the  hlood — and  perh^ia 
the  eternal  hsppineee— of  his  only  son.  Ko,  no  repen- 
tance— the  boy  mtut  have  died.  If  X  could  live  that 
moment  over  agun,  again  he  must  die ;  for  eelf-pre- 
servation  is  the  first  law  I  recognise.  Does  the  worid 
esteem  me  less  ?  It  is  so  wretchedly,  so  eawly  deceived. 
My  iather  was  an  honourable  man; — am  I  not  one 
too?  Yea,  certainly,  if  the  semblance  is  anything. 
And  am  I  not  happy,  with  weidth,  respect,  a  beautiful 
wife,  whom  I— oh,  that  is  an  unfortunate  weakness 
— whom  I  madly  love  ?     Am  1  not  ?  " 

He  pressed  his  eyelids  firndy  together,  and  tried  to 
sleep,  without  thinking  any  more ;  but  thought,  that 
capricious  master,  would  not  be  commanded. 

"  No,  no,  it  makes  me  wild !  I  will  persecute — I  will 
murder — I  will  crush  the  earth  under  my  feet,  which 
holds  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  loved,  or  can  lov&— 
and  who  hates  me.  Yes,  she  bates,  deepisea,  and 
ioBulte  me — she  is  cold  as  the  northern  snows.  And 
yet  what  does  she  know?  Only  one  circumstanoe 
that  her  mis^vings  revealed  to  her.  But  now  I  shall 
see  what  she  will  aay  when  I  bring  these  creatuni 
home,  saved  through  my  means.  She  shall — she  muat 
be  deceived.     She  shall  love  me,  or  she  may  rue  it" 

We  will  DO  longer  follow  the  heated  thoughts  of  this 
constnence-stricken  man.  Let  ue  rather  return  to  tbe 
deck,  and  learn  what  was  passing  in  the  brmn  of 
another  individuaL 

A  heavy  fc^  cold  as  a  vapour  from  the  kingdom  o£ 
death,  covered  every  part  of  the  '  MitbiJr^er '  with  a 
gray  cloud.  Halwar  Jensen,  to  whose  experienced 
hand  the  vessel  was  now  entrusted,  looked  upwards  for 
a  moment,  to  try  if  he  could  see  the  pennon.  He 
then  glanced  at  the  compass,  shifled  the  rudder,  and 
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enmnoed  himself  once  more  that  the  sails  obeyed  the 
ooune  he  wished  to  steer. 

But  if  BLalwar  could  not  devote  his  thoughts  to  the 
finn^  he  certainly  £d  so  to  the  dead ;  and  this  was 
endent  by  the  deep  sighs  which  escaped  his  lips  from 
time  to  time,  and  even  more  so,  by  the  strange  circum- 
stttce  that  his  tobacco  lay  untouched  beside  him. 
When  Halwar  neglected  this  enjoyment,  which  was 
i  ptrt  of  his  life,  his  whole  being  was  shaken  to  its 
eentre. 

^If  I  had  said  no,"  thus  he  reasoned,  ^^  what  would 
tknttd  devil  have  done?    I  should  have  said  posi- 
tifdy — *8top;  we  have  had  enough  of  this  work !'  But 
soppoeing  he  had  then  struck  me  to  the  earth ;  yes,  it 
might  have  happened  in  the  wild  tumult  of  his  brain,— ^ 
tad  then  both  the  others  had  gone  too.     Erasmus  and 
Tonne  have  danced  for  the  last  time — may  God  have 
mercy  on  them !  They  were  in  truth  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
tppear  before  Him,  but  if  He  gives  time  for  repentance, 
then— for  both  mother  and  the   pastor  say,  that  re- 
pentance always  finds  a  sure  haven,  if  it  steers  in  the 
right  course.''     Agidn,  there  broke  from  the  breast  of 
old  Halwar  another  and  deeper  sigh.     "  It  is  time  for 
me  to  quit  this  boat ;  for  if  it  goes  on  this  way  much 
longer,  the  wolf  will  master  me.     It  is  easily  to  be  seen 
tlttt  the  poor  fellows  saw  the  Mermaid  in  earnest :  it 
wemed  to  me  exactly  like  a  ghost — ^just  as  much  so, 
w  if  I  were  to  see  one  now  before  me.     Great  God ! 
*Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven  I'     I,  a  poor  sinful 
man!" 

Halwar  Jensen,  the  sturdy  seaman,  was  near  sinking 
on  the  deck ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  trembled 
Bke  a  leaf  in  the  wind ;  for  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers 
^^  said,   something    moved   near  the  forecastle,   and 
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in  the  foggy  night,  this  something  bore  a  sti 
resemblance  to  a  human  being,  or  to  the  skac 
one. 

"They  have  no  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the 
groaned  Halwar,  as  he  summoned  all  his  couraj 
look  up  once  more,  and,  as  a  christian,  not  to  shrink 
the  duty  of  asking  what  they  had  to  say,  and  wh 
could  do.  But  the  cold  perspiration  stood  on  his 
at  the  first  attempt  he  made  to  carry  out  this  li 
resolution,  and  he  was  struck  dumb ;  for  neithe: 
spirit  of  Erasmus  or  Tonne  was  there,  but,  the  t 
rition  of  him  whose  death  grieved  him  the  m 
namely,  the  murdered  boy,  drawing  nearer  and  n 
with  ghost-like  steps,  and  stretching  his  hands  in: 
ingly  towards  him. 

An  involuntary  shriek  escaped  from  Halwar — a 
a  moment  the  apparition  disappeared.  Holge: 
head  was  seen  at  the  cabin-door.  '^  Did  you  cal 
one,  or  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  he.  An  ' 
coimtable  caution,  made  Halwar  silent  as  to  wh 
had  seen.  ^*  Oh,  no,"  answered  he,  ^*  the  wind  1 
to  fall.  Captain,  and  you  know  I  always  summon  it 
—now  it  freshens." 

"We  do  not  want  any  invocation  of  the 
this  time,'^  said  Holgersen,  as  he  came  on  decl 
walked  towards  the  forecastle,  where  the  ghos 
form  had  disappeared  a  moment  before.  "  I  woi 
thought  Halwar,  "  K  he  will  see  him  ?  It  woi: 
a  good  thing,  and  might,  perhaps,  awaken  ren 
But  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  either  saw  or  heard 
thing — no,  no,  even  the  spirits  fear  him." 

The  Captain  soon  returned,  looked  at  the  coe 
made  some  trifling  alteration  in  the  main-sail  and 
sail,  and  was  again  about  to  go  below,  when  Hi 
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tiiroogii  whose  mind  the  thought  had  flashed  like  light- 
ning that  **  perhaps  through  the  providence  of  God, 
the  boy  may  yet  live,"  asked  him  in  a  subdued  voice : 

^'Captam,  what  would  you  give,  if  all  that  happened 
thb  night  were  only  a  dream  V* 

Holgersen  started*  "  You  old  coward  1  Have  you 
nikd  with  me  so  long,  and  yet  ask  such  a  fool's 
question  7* 

^Heml  1  am  convinced,  you  would  not  at  least 
do  the  last  part  again?" 

**  Yes,  as  certainly  as  I  pushed  the  man  back  into 
the  sea,  the  moment  he  rose  out  of  it.  Have  I 
not  told  you  that  he  died,  because  he  could  not  live, 
ifter  he  had  seen  all  that  had  happened  ?  £  bore  the 
hd  no  ill-will ;  but  any  one  who  crosses  my  path,  may 
blame  himself  for  whatever  occurs." 

**  The  boy  had  sense :  he  never  would  have  broken 
lus  oath,  had  you  made  him  swear,  and  granted  him 
his  life." 

"And  do  you  think  I  would  have  hung  my  life  on 
«nch  a  weak  thread  as  the  silence  of  a  boy  ?  You  stupid 
fool!  If  he  had  an  opportunity  of  betraying  me  to  his 
Either,  then  all  three  must  have  died.  That  Mey" — he 
(KHBted  to  the  cabin.  *'  that  they  know  nothing  saved 
them;  and  it  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  to  me, 
than  their  death  and  their  gold«  But,  enough  of  this : 
don  ot  waste  any  more  words  on  the  subject ;  for  as  I 
never  repent  of  what  I  have  done,  I  never  wish  to  be 
reminded  of  it" 

With  these  words,  the  conmiander  of  the  *Mitburger' 
^him,  with  a  significant  shake  of  his  head. 

"  Oh,  you  will  one  day  be  forced  to  remember,  by 
Hb  who  cares  for  neither  threats  nor  bribery,**  mur- 
mured Halwar,  as  his  Captain  disappeared;    and  he 
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then  Ibtened  with  fixed  attention  to  eveiy  sound  in 
forecastle.     He  was  now  uncertain  whether   be 
been  dreaming,  or  whether  a  miracle,  euob  as  he  m 
experienced,  had  occurred. 

For  a  long  time  all  waa  quiet ;  yet  never  in  the  wl 
course  of  Us  sinful  life,  duiing  which  a  flower  of  ki 
nesa  had  now  and  then  blossomed  in  that  corrupt  i 
had  Halwar  experienced  feelings  such  as  now  mc 
him.  He  was  alternately  visited  by  horror,  joy,  g. 
and  fear;  and — most  strange  of  all — a  moisture  i 
bis  eyes  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  needlet 
the  compass  plainly.  He  thought  of  the  old  man  in 
cabin  and  his  dumb  boy,  who  would  soon  be  wit) 
either  lather  or  brother.  Still  more  did  he  think  o 
that  he  and  Uolgersen  would  have  to  answer  for  ab 

"  No,  it  is  no  miracle  I  it  was  just  what  I  thou^ 
a  spirit:  the  ghost  of  the  boy  seeking  bis  father^ 
what — it  moves  agun  I — the  cock  has  crowed : 
is — 

"  Do  not  betray  me,"  whispered  a  voice,  wi 
Halwar  recognized,  as  well  as  the  form  that  beo 
more  vidble  through  the  mist. 

Halwar  prayed :  yes,  the  unhappy  sinner,  to  use 
own  words,  had  a  small  portion  of  heart  renuun 
He  offered  up  a  short  prayer,  that  Holgeraen  m 
not  come  up,  before  the  Almighty  had  shown 
some  means  of  saving  the  child,  whose  death  he, 
considered  as  necessary  to  ensure  his  and  the  Capti 
safety.  His  fearful  anxiety  and  indecision  impart 
severity  to  his  features,  which  strangely  coatradi 
his  real  feelings.  The  boy  stared  at  him,  and  a| 
stretched  his  arms,  first  towards  heaven  and  the 
Halwar.  The  latter  made  him  a  sign  to  ^proobh  « 
out  nuking  any  noiee,  and  no  inhabitant  of  the  w 
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of  Sfmt8  could  glide  with  more  noiseless  steps  through 
slmman  habitation,  than  did  the  poor  hoj  over  the 
trttcberous  planks  of  the  *  Mitbiirger.'  He  was  now 
ao  near  that  Halwar  could  touch  him  with  his  hand. 

'Ton  actually  live  then?"  The  sailor  shook  his 
heid  m  doubt  and  astonishment. 

''The  shot  did  not  strike  me.  But  where  is  my 
ftther— where  my  brother  ?"  eagerly  whispered  he  who 
had  feemingly  returned  from  the  other  world,  and  who, 
M  we  know,  bore  the  name  of  Albin  Jentzel. 

''Oh,  they  are  at  rest — beyond  the  reach  of  mis- 
ftrtune.  But  I  will  answer  nothing,  till  I  know  how 
ywieeciq)ed?" 

"  The  schooner  gave  a  lurch  at  the  moment  the  shot 
WM  fired,  and  I  fell  between  the  two  vessels.  I  caught 
kold  of  something — I  know  not  what — for  the  fall 
ilmost  stunned  me,  but  with  a  strong  effort  I  retained 
ooD^iousness  till  I  had  clambered  up.  What  I  did  then 
I  canDot  tell,  for  I  awoke  a  few  minutes  ago  under  a 
^f  of  sails  in  the  cable-tier.  But  I  nearly  died  as  I 
'^torned  to  life,  and  saw  where  I  was.  I  was  going  to 
creep  away  softly,  when  you  cried  out,  and  that  dread- 
fel  man  came  up. — Oh,  how  gladly  would  I  see  his 
««fft*8  blood !  You  are  too  good  for  a  pirate.  But  my 
^ther,  my  brother,  who  were  in  the  cabin,  where  are 
^ey?"     He  cast  a  long  and  inquiring  glance  around 

"Poor  boy! — they  remain  where  they  were:  the 
^«88el  sank,  and  with  diflSculty  we  saved  ourselves,"  said 
llalwar  with  a  steady  voice ;  but  he  spoke  so  low  that 
U  required  a  sharp  and  attentive  ear  to  eatch  the  words. 

Halwar  knew  only  too  well  that  the  only  chance  of 
%aving  the  boy's  life,  was  to  persuade  him  that  his 
&ther  and  brother  had  both  perished;  for  notwith- 
standing Halwar  and  his  wolf,  he  had  still  a  feeling 
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which  told  him  that,  if  the  boy  knew  his  father  livec 
and  despairingly  cried  after  him,  he  would  accept  of  n 
means  of  saving  his  own  life,  which  might  expose  hi 
poor  father  to  continual  and  painfiil  anxiety.  Be6id< 
this,  the  moments  were  so  precious,  an  unnecessai 
word  might  cause  the  loss  of  two  more  lives.  At  tl 
sad  intelligence,  of  Halwar,  our  young  hero  sank  upo 
his  knees. 

"  They  remain  where  they  were  T*  repeated  he  in 
faint  voice,  and  with  folded  hands,  **  Oh  God,  oh  Goc 
why  was  I  not  with  them — ^it  had  been  all  over  now  F 

^^  Hu^h,  hush  I  I  tell  jom.  You  are  not  long  for  th 
world  if  the  Captain  comes  up." 

Albin  heard  not :  in  the  overwhelming  grief  whi< 
shook  his  youthful  soul,  he  forgot  himself — his  danger- 
even  the  place  where  he  was.  This  only  he  knew,  thi 
he  was  fatherless  and  alone  in  the  world ;  and  that  h 
father  and  poor  Will  had  died  without  hinu 

^'  This  is  dreadful,*'  sighed  Halwar,  and  again  tl 
needles  of  the  compass  were  covered  as  with  a  veiL  " 
would  gladly  save  him — ^try  at  least;  one  good  actic 
outweighs  many  a  bad  one.  Oh !  that  he  would  mfai 
come  to  himself  I  Listen  to  me,  boy.  Our  time 
short :  remember  even  if  the  earth  were  burning  beneai 
our  feet,  we  must  remain  on  it  as  long  as  Grod  wil! 
You  have  to  do  with  a  man  who  has  committed  mw 
wickedness  in  the  world,  but  who  will  not  raise  oi 
finger  against  you.  Can  you  understand  the  importaii 
of  an  oath,  that  nothing  must  tempt  you  to  break  ?** 

Albin  nodded  a  mute  assent. 

"  Then  promise  me—  and  swear  by  the  Father  y^ 
love  BO  dearly.     If  I  try  to  save  you  at  the  risk 
my  own  life — and  be  assured  it  would  be  all  up  wil 
you  and  me^  were  the  Captain  to  surprise  us — cnprei 
that  you  will  never  betray  us,  and  that  to  no  hmni 
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beii^  will  you  tell  even  the  name  of  the  schooner^ 
Boch  less  that  you  sailed  in  her.  You  must,  on  the 
cootnuy,  say  you  were  on  board  a  Norwegian  boat. 
Call  it  the  'Johanna  Brita,'  or  what  you  like,  so  that 
tlie  name  be  common  enough  for  no  one  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  it ;    and  the  place  whence   it  came  you  can 

fir^tt^zs  it  is  an  island;  or But  remember  well, 

the  craft  foimdered,  as  it  sprang  a  leak  from  having 
struck  agamst  another  vessel  in  the  dark." 

"I  promise  all,  by  the  memory  of  my  father — and 
this  oath  I  can  never  break !  Besides  this,  you  have 
keen  kind  to  me — ^you  interceded  for  me — and  I  am 
not  ungrateful.*' 

"And  will  you  offer  up  a  prayer  for  m  e? — You  are 
pore  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  surely  will  be  heard." 

"  From  my  heart  will  I  pray  for  you,  old  man — but 
what  will  you  do  ?  For  I  tell  you,  I  will  throw  myself 
into  the  sea,  if  that  wild  man  puts  his  head  out  of  the 
cabm;  fori  would  sooner  die  than  ask  mercy  of  him." 

"Right,  my  boy !  you  have  courage,  and  you  will  want 
it.  Look  then"  (Halwar  pointed  to  the  boat  at  the 
stem  of  the  cutter),  *^  there  is  your  safety !  All  that  I 
can  do  for  you,  is  to  set  you  afloat  on  the  wide  ocean 
^  that  little  boat.  Perhaps  you  may  never  reach  land ; 
hut  it  is  better  than  to  be  murdered  over  again.  Row 
^ff  quickly,  so  that  you  may  be  out  of  sight  when  the 
%  dawns,  else "  Halwar  did  not  finish  the  sen- 
dee, but  made  a  sign  to  the  boy  to  take  the  helm 
^til  he  returned.  During  the  short  time  that  Halwar 
^as  away,  many  dreary  thoughts  pressed  upon  poor 
Albin ;  but  one  alone  seemed  to  form  itself  into  any- 
thing rational,  namely,  if  the  murderer  again  appeared, 
he  would  seek  his  father  and  brother  in  the  sea.  But 
Ualwar  soon  came  back.     He  brought  some  provisions, 

VOL.  L  .  1> 
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a  sail  and  a  sailor's  coat,  all  of  which  he  let  dowd 
quietly  into  the  boat.    He  then  beckoned  to  AlbiOf' 
who  stole  softly  to  him^  and  seized  the  hand  of  his 
deliverer. 

"  May  the  Lord  reward  you  for  this  shake  of  the 
hand ;  it  shows  the  heart  that  is  in  you  I "  whispered 
Hal  war.  "  And  fear  not,  that  He  who  so  wonderfully 
saved  you,  will  do  so  again.  If  we  meet  in  heaven — 
here  below  we  never  shall  again — you  can  tell  me  how 
it  fared  with  you.  In  the  left  pocket  you  will  find 
a  few  shillings,  which  you  need  have  no  scruple  in 
making  use  of:  they  were  honestly  earned  by  fishing. 
But  do  you  understand  steering  and  rowing,  my  poor 
lad  ? — That  you  can  swim,  I  know." 

"  Fear  nothing,  I  know  the  sea  well." 

"  That's  right !  One  thing  more :  if  the  fog  clear 
away  at  sunrise,  and  you  still  see  the  cutter,  lie  down 
in  the  boat,  for  the  Captain  has  a  sharp  eye.  And 
now  the  last  request  I  make  of  you  is,  continue  alway9 
an  upright  man,  for  otherwise  you  will  never  be  at  peaoe 
with  yourself.  A  great  sinner  gives  you  this  advice^ 
but  it  is  not  the  worse  for  that.  And  now,  may  God 
be  with  you  !" 

Halwar  slung  a  rope  round  the  body  of  the  boy, 
whose  grateful  and  tearful  look  spoke  more  than  words, 
and  let  him  slide  gently  into  the  boat.  He  then  loosed 
it  and  threw  down  the  rope,  having  first  fastened  an 
old  cable  where  it  had  been,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as 
if  it  had  broken  away.  An  expressive  shake  of  the 
head,  which  denoted  the  mutual  feelings  of  each,  was 
their  last  farewell.  The  vessel  was  sailing  at  the  rate 
of  eight  knots  an  hour,  so  that  the  httle  boat  was  now 
left  behind,  and  disappeared  in  the  fog. 
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KJwar  awidted  the  rising  of  the  sun  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  The  mist  had  begun  to  clear  away  ; 
bot  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  not  a  speck  was  seen 
tluit  oonld  give  rise  to  suspicion.  Still  he  waited  a 
bog  tune,  before  he  ventured  to  arouse  the  Captain. 
Holgenen  was  soon  on  deck,  and  after  he  had  made  his 
roondB  of  the  ship,  to  see  what  injury  she  had  sustained 

be  went  aft  with  a  "  Where  the  d 1  is  the  gig?" 

and  cast  an  inquiring  look  upon  Hal  war. 

''I  told  you,  Captain,  we  should  have  hoisted  the 
boat  up  last  night ;  now  it  is  gone,"  replied  Hal  war, 
panting  to  the  cable. 

Holgersen  frowned,  looked  at  the  supposed  piece  of 
rope,  and  then  fetching  his  glass,  searched  all  aroupd ; 
but  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  except  a  large  black  brig, 
wUch  was  sailing  in  their  wake,  about  ten  miles  off. 

\      "It  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  strange:  we  had  no  storm. 

I  Now  give  me  the  helm;  you  must  want  to  turn  in. 
^  first  take  a  dram  to  strengthen  you,  and  prepare 
tbe  coffee  for  our  passengers :  they  sleep  still !"  With- 
wrt  farther  adventure  the  *  Mitbiirger'  continued  her 
^^^^one,  and  on  the  second  evening  cast  anchor  at 
Molde. 


d2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  PLAT-BOOM. 


About  eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Molde^  in 
Norway,  there  stood  at  this  period  of  our  story  a  large^ 
gloomy  two-storied  house,  so  close  to  the  sea,  that  the 
high  foundation-wall  threw  back  the  waves  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  when,  roused  by  the  westerly  wind* 
This  house  had  regular  windows  only  in  the  uppet 
story — in  the  lower  one  they  were  merely  latticed :  it 
was  neither  painted,  plastered^  nor  boarded:  the  beams 
of  which  it  was  built,  lay  one  upon  the  other,  but  were 
cut  square,  and  of  such  a  thickness,  that  it  might  fairly 
be  concluded  that  the  pine-trees  had  been  felled  at  a  time 
when  the  Norway  forests  were  very  different  from  what 
they  are  now.  These  beams  were  not  the  least  deqay ed 
from  age,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  hard,  smooth,  and 
shining.  A  flight  of  oak  steps,  at  either  gable,  led  to 
a  balcony,  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  which  had  a  balustrade  composed  of  small  pillars. 
Just  in  front  of  the  building  there  was  an  enclosure, 
full  of  oak,  birch,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  timber- 
trees  of  the  North — the  yew — ^which  generally  forms  an 
almost  impenetrable  shade.    About  a  month  after  the 
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slaughter  on  board  *  La  Belle  Coquette,'  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  above-mentioned  place. 

The  faint  rays  of  an  October  sun  shone  through  the 
^aps  that  autumn  had  made  in  the  gloomy  plantations, 
mud  whilst  they  imparted  a  richer  tint  to  the  foliage, 
which  was  already  shaded  with  yellow  and  red,  they 
seemed  to  centre  on  one  particular  object  erected  at 
the  comer  of  one  of  the  flights  of  steps,  which  was 
dotbed  in  brighter  green  than  the  trees.     The  object 
which  the  sun's  rays  had  chosen  for  a  sporting-place 
during  their  short  visit,  was  a  cabin,  probably  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  some  large  vessel;  and  the  arrange- 
loent  of  the  interior,  containing  miniature  furniture, 
ttd  all  kinds  of  children's  games  and  toys,  proved  that 
it  was  used  as  a  play-room,  and  this  was  fully  con- 
finned  by  casting  a  glance  at  its  inhabitants. 

Before  a  small  table,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  her 
wbo  presided,  sat  a  little  girl  about  seven  years  old. 
The  Uttle  beauty  was  already  mistress  of  many  dazz- 
Eng  diarms;  her  fair  skin  was  mingled  with  the  richest 
tannine,  and  her  large  black  eyes  attracted  every  one, 
oot  by  the  playful  vivacity  or  the  beaming  gladness 
of  childhood,  but  by  an  angelic  seriousness  and  gentle 
iondliness  of  expression^  unusual  in  a  child  of  that  early 
^  Her  dark  glossy  hsdr  waved  about  her  neck, 
which  was  white  as  a  swan,  and  beautifully  formed 
^r  the  noble  and  proud  model  of  a  Juno. 

*  May  I  offer  you  another  cup  of  coffee  ?  "  said  the 
beautiful  child,  to  a  young  boy  dressed  in  black,  down 
whose  marble  cheeks  two  tears  slowly  ran  without  his 
Buddng  the  least  effort  to  check  them. 

*He  cannot  speak,  and  he  will  not  learn!"  com- 
plained the  little  girl,  with  a  troubled  countenance. 
^  Bat  he  can  cry,  and  that  is  conversation  that  many 
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understand^"  answered  a  singular  voice   from 
out. 

There  was  a  strange  gentleness  in  the  oommonl^ 
harsh  and  rough  voice  which  uttered  these  words: 
were  almost  touching  as  thej  mingled  with  the  childiskr^ 
tones  that  sounded  with  them. 

"  Is  it  you,  Hal  war  ?  "    The  child  turned  her  h< 
quickly  towards  the  door. 

^'  Yes;  and  I  bring  company  with  me,  who  wish 
to  be  at  the  feast ^^ 

Halwar  stood  with  a  light  child's  carriage,  in  whidiffB 
were  two  little  girls,  uttering  loud  cries  of  delight  s= 
it  was  drawn  by  Halwar,  who  with  manly  humility^ 
had  now  undertaken  to  act  the  part  of  horse. 

"  Hildur  may  come  in,"  said  the  queen  of  the  play — 
room ;  "  but  Rosa  makes  everything  go  wrong." 

**0h,  let  little  Rosa  in  too,"  pleaded  Halwar;  **die= 
is  so  pretty." 

^'  I  will  not  go  in  ;  I  will  drive  on.  Hupp  I  Halwar, 
drive  on!^'  called  out  a  rather  imperative  voice  from 
the  carriage.  ^'And  I,  too,  good  Halwar,  good 
Halwar  I^'  was  echoed  by  another  voice,  but  sounding 
like  a  flute,  and  gentle  as  a  summer's  breath. 

<^  God  bless  ther  angel ;  she  shall  go  on  !  But  Made- 
moiselle Hildur  must  also  say  a  kind  word,  if  I  am  to 
draw  her  any  longer.     She  always  says,  I  tmtf." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  when  I  will,  I  say  it/'  answered 
Hildur,  still  more  rudely. 

<^  But  now  I  will  not  go  on.  Stop,  Halwar  I  stand 
quite  still !  I  will  go  in — I  wish  to  go  to  Thekla^  into 
the  play-room." 

^^The  smell  of  that  powder  does  not  please  me," 
murmured  Halwar,  as  he  let  the  self-willed  child  have 
her  way ;  "  and  she  is  but  just  six  I" 
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He  said  no  more^  but  went  on  his  way,  with  the 

joaogest  of  the  sisters,  a  little  angel  of  three  years 

old,  with  golden  hair,  and  her  laughing  blue  eyes  full 

of  hetvenly  images. 

Meanwhile,  Thekla  h&d  risen  from  the  table,  and, 
staoding  on  a  stool,  was  in  the  act  of  wiping  away  the 
tevs  from  the  face  of  her  dumb  companion  with  her 
white  hands,  when  Hildur,  like  a  fawn,  with  roguish 
Iffown  eyes,  which  at  some  future  day  would  cause 
many  a  heart-ache,  sprang  into  the  play-room. 

**The  boy  is  always  crying,"  "said  she,  with  ill- 
huDoored  impatience. 

"If  old  Karo  were  to  die,  we  should  cry  too, 
Hildur,  and  poor  Will  has  lost  his  father.  We  must 
pity  him :  he  will  not  play,  and  cannot  si)eak.'' 

"  Poor,  poor  boy !  I  will  teach  him  to  speak,  and 
then  he  will  not  be  so  sad."  Hildur  approached  Will, 
»nd  gave  him  one  of  the  pears  which  she  had  in  her 
apron.  "But  listen,  Thekla;  surely  we  should  not 
^  if  we  lost  our  father.^' 

"  Oh  yes,  that  we  should,''*  replied  Thekla ;  "  chil- 
^  always  cry  when  their  parents  die." 

"  Yes ;  but  one  cannot  cry,  if  one  does  not  wish  to 
do  so.  Now,  if  mother  died,  it  would  be  quite 
another  thing.  Then  I  could  die ;  for  what  should  we 
do,  if  our  dear,  sweet  mother  never  came  back  again  ? 
But,  father,  ugh!  I  am  always  frightened  if  he 
only  looks  in  at  the  door.  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
him?" 

"No ;  but  I  always  feel  so  sad  when  he  comes  home; 

and  so  does  the  stranger-boy,  if  father  but  looks  at 

him.     But  be  good  now,  dear  Will,  and  I  will  give  you 

the  most  beautiful  thing  I  have — but  you  must  not 

cry  any  more.     See  here  !"  and  Thekla  brought  out  a 

pretty  little  gilt  fish,  attached  to  a  line,  and  banded  it 
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to  the  silent  guest  But  Will  shook  his  head  sorrow- 
fully,  and  pushed  the  proffered  gifl  gently  back*  At 
this  moment^  Halwar  passed  with  the  carriage ;  and 
Will,  happening  to  turn  towards  the  door,  met  the 
eye  of  little  Rosa.  As  if  he  had  suddenly  forgotten 
his  grief,  he  hastened  to  the  carriage ;  and  when  the 
child  stretched  out  her  tiny  arms,  he  took  her  up,  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  which  thrilled  with  joy.  It 
was  as  though  a  sympathy  existed  between  these  two 
beings,  that  could  not  be  expressed,  but  which  com- 
pensated to  the  boy  for  any  privation  he  might  endure. 

'^  Look  !  He  takes  to  Kosa,  but  turns  away  from 
us;  that  certainly  is  droll,'*  said  Hildur,  angrily. 

'^  Yes ;  b^t  Bosa  is  like  a  little  doll,"  said  Thekl% 
in  a  soothing  tone  ;  "  we  are  much  taller." 

'^  He  might  like  us,  though  we  are  taller.  Another 
time,  he  shall  not  have  my  pears,  the  nasty  boy!  *' 

^^But  he  took  your  pear,  though  he  would  not 
have  my  fish." 

Thekla  could  hardly  suppress  her  tears. 

An  elderly  woman,  who  now  made  her  appearance, 
reminded  the  children  that  they  must  not  stay  out  any 
longer ;  and,  frightened  by  their  nurse,  they  fluttered 
back  to  the  dove-cote,  like  a  flock  of  pigeons. 

When  poor  Will  felt  his  arms  empty,  he  again 
became  sensible  of  the  void  in  his  heart ;  and  after  the 
play-room  had  been  locked,  the  carriage  taken  away, 
and  the  little  ones  had  disappeared,  he  stood  there 
alone,  leaning  against  the  door,  and  looking  up  into 
heaven,  where  his  father  was,  and  where  he  believed 
his  brother  to  be  also — for  his  father  had  explained  to 
him  that  they  should  meet  there.  A  large,  rough 
hand  was  laid  gently  on  the  shoulder  of  the  boy.  It 
was  Halwar,  who,  after  the  good  act  of  which  he  was 
conscious,  felt  a  continual  desire  to  diminish  something 
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of  the  great  and  heavy  reckomng  which  he  had  to 
bhooe  with  Ood  and  hia  conscieiice.  He  watched 
over  this  poor  unhappy  being  (who  had  lost  his  father 
•  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  this  strange  dwelling) 
with  s  wal  and  kindness  whidi  gave  great  pleasure  to 
VmiSi  And  when  WiU  lometimes  showed,  by  signs, 
thit  he  understood  and  was  grateful,  the  heart  of  the 
old  flinner  trembled,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could  look 
Bore  freely  into  little  Rosa's  eyes,  of  which  he  had 
ODoe  8p(A:en  to  Erasmus  and  Tonne. 

Hie  moumfol  look  of  poor  Will  (now  eleven  years 
oU)  turned  upon  Halwar,  who,  pointing  to  a  fishing- 
line,  made  him  a  sign  that  they  would  go  and  angle 
orar  the  bridge, — a  proposal,  which  Will,  as  usual,  con- 
tented to  with  calm  indiflTerence.  But  while  Halwar 
is  occupied  in  exercising  all  his  faculties  to  amuse  and 
oomfort  the  deaf-and-dumb  boy,  we  will  visit,  first 
Holgersen's  apartment,  and  then  that  of  his  wife. 


d3 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  HUSBAND  AKD  WTfM, 


The  Captain's  private  room  was  on  the  ground  i 
of  the  house^  and  here  we  find  him  sitting  befo: 
window,  from  which  the  iron-bound  shutters  had  b 
pushed  back.  This  room  was  furnished  with  on 
writing-desk,  two  oak  presses  and  some  chests, 
resembled  a  prison  more  than  the  voluntary  dwel 
of  a  rich  man.  Upon  the  table  lay  a  number  of  pap 
and  two  purses  filled  with  the  metal  which  exerc 
so  fearful  an  influence  over  this  man. 

There  was  a  disagreeable  expression  of  triumph 
satisfied  avarice  on  Holgersen's  face ;  yet  it  was  c 
to  see  that  his  mind  was  not  occupied  exclusively  \ 
what  was  before  him.  To  wile  away  the  time  in 
agreeable  manner,  he  shook  out  the  contents  of  I 
purses,  and  contemplated  them  with  eagerness  and  si 
faction,  like  an  artist  gazing  on  some  beautiful  picti 
he  listened  to  the  sound,  as  the  pieces  rang  on  the  ta 
as  a  lover  of  music  dwells  on  the  tone  of  some  entn 
ing  song.  In  short,  Holgersen  seemed  at  that  mon 
to  have  two  mighty  powers  struggling  in  his  soul,  n 
horrible  even  than  that  which  influenced  him  du] 
the  perpetration  of  his  wild  deeds.     He  did  every  tl 
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he  could  to  excite  his  sordid  love  of  gold ;  but  the  im- 
pitieDt  look  which  from  time  to  time  he  cast  upon  the 
timepiece  showed  that^  just  then,  Avarice  itself  ac- 
knowledged a  superior  master,  who  would  not  be 
repulsed. 

"These  birds,**  murmered  he — and  something  resem- 
bling a  smile  distorted  the  handsome  features  which,  to 
those  who  knew  him,  seemed  like  a  parody  on  the  man 
himself,  but  to  those  who  did  noty  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  map  of  manliness  and  honesty — '^  these  birds  were 
not  in  the  inventory  of  the  inheritance,  because  they 
happened  by  chance  to  be  in  the  heaviest  of  the  money- 
chests  which  accompanied  the  happy  '  Belle  Coquette' 
on  her  last  voyage.  Yes,  yes,  that  was  a  melancholy 
sEur.  I  do  not  wonder  at  Herr  Jentzel  lamenting  his 
loss,  particularly  the  little  jewelled  box,  which  was 
ftnything  but  trumpery.  Yet  a  man  may  well  be  satis- 
fied when,  in  bank-notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  he  saves 
to  the  amount  of  28,000  specie.  That  was  a  pretty 
mventory,  a  right  handsome  legacy  for  the  boy,  who 
Diiist  remain  a  minor  all  his  life,  even  if  he  married. 
I  scarcely  think  it  probable  his  brother  will  return  to 
^e  the  inheritance — but  perhaps  this  will  be  of  most 
advantage  to  me." 

Holgersen  with  great  care  drew  out  a  document, 
^ed  by  the  Swede,  Wilhelm  Jentzel,  on  his  death-bed 
4e contents  of  which  were  as  follow: — He,  Jentzel, 
•^  a  small  token  of  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  towards 
Captain  Ame  Holgersen,  left  him  the  sum  of  one 
"iousand  specie,  for  haAnng  saved  him,  one  of  his  sons, 
*od  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a 
Bulking  vessel.  Some  smaller  donations  to  the  families 
of  the  deceased  sailors  formed  the  last  item  in  the  will. 
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^'  Oh !  this  is  worth  much^  with  Jentzel's  own  mgoMr 
ture,  and  that  of  the  town  authorities  as  witnesses ;  bnt 
still  more  is  it  valuable,  as  it  cost  me  the  whole  inheri- 
tance ! " 

In  these  words  Holgersen  alluded  to  the  necessity  of 
the  compulsory  sacrifice  which  he  was  often  obliged  to 
make,  that  he  might  establish  and  keep  up  his  character 
as  a  good  and  zealous  citizen, — his  highest  ambition^ 
next  to  that  of  accumulating  wealth. 

What  he  did  in  the  present  instance  was  this.  He 
deposited  the  entire  sum  with  the  magistrate,  and 
declared,  he  must  ever  consider  it  as  ill-earned  money, 
were  he  a  prosperous  man,  to  receive  it  as  a  reward 
for  what  was  but  a  duty.  He  therefore  gave  the  said 
sum  as  the  foundation  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
an  Asylum,  where  the  widows  of  seamen  and  th^ 
helpless  children  might  be  provided  with  food  and 
clothing.  The  generosity  of  this  act  caused  much  sur- 
prise, and  was  talked  of  far  and  near,  and  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else,  determined  the  poor  sick  man  to 
choose  him  for  the  guardian  of  his  son. 

Jentzel  had  in  former  days  some  acquaintances  in 
Stockholm,  particularly  one,  with  whom  he  had  often 
been  engaged  either  in  acts  of  friendship  or  transactiona 
of  business.  As,  however,  he  reflected  that  this  man, 
Frederic  Stangerling  by  name,  was  often  from  home^ 
and  was  also  unmarried,  now  that  necessity  and  death 
were  at  hand,  and  that  not  only  the  ma^strate,  but  the 
minister,  praised  Holgersen's  honesty,  of  which  he  too 
had  had  manifest  proof,  he  knew  no  better  counsel  to 
follow  than  his,  in  the  short  time  that  was  left  to  hini» 
Jentzel  had  been  delighted  with  the  undisguised  kind* 
ness  with  which  he  had  been  taken  into  Holgereen'a 
house,  and  with  all  the  little  attentions  he  received 
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tliere.  BektionB  he  had  none,  and  therefore  it  was  with 

emotion  and  thankfiihiess  he   contemplated  the  family 

to  whom  he  was  going  to  entrust  his  son — this  last 

pledge  of  a  much-loved  wife,   whose  loss  had  driven 

liim  to  a  strange  land,  and  made  him  an  exile  from  his 

own  country.   Madame  Holgersen,  whose  acquaintance 

we  shall  soon  make,  had  vowed  over  his  cold  hand  to  be 

a  Idnd  and  faithful  mother  to  the  boy  ;  and  as  at  that 

moment  tliree   angelic  little  faces  looked  through  a 

door  leading  to  another  room,  he  hoped  his  Will  would 

be  happier  there  than  elsewhere.     He  could  not  har- 

hoor  a  suspicion,  and  died  with  a  blessing  on  his  lips  for 

his  eon,  and  for  those  who  had  undertaken  to  watch 

orer  his  childhood  and  youth. 

In  the  event  of  Will  dying  unmarried,  the  property 
was  left  to  a  certain  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren. Holgersen  gave  directions  for  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  so  liberally  compensated  every  one  engaged 
in  it,  that  his  name  was  everywhere  lauded.  Neither 
were  the  poor  forgotten;  and  blessings  were  heaped  upon 
Wm,  who  instead  of  putting  the  money  into  his  own 
pocket,  distributed  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  One 
only  person — she,  for  whose  least  word  of  praise  Hol- 
gersen would  have  foregone  all  others — remained  obsti- 
ttttely  silent. 

"Well,"  said  Holgersen,  as  he  replaced  the  gold 
^  the  testimonial  of  ^his  honest  name  and  calling, 
"this  is  a  fine  inheritance  for  the  children.  A  good 
i^e  is  of  some  value ;  and  if  it  does  cost  something, 

^fy But  I  believe  the  devil  himself  is  turning  the 

Wdfi  of  the  clock — it  points  to   half  after    eleven. 
^0,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer !     There  is  still  half  an 
Iwar  before  she  will  have  gone  the  round  of  her  house. 
Oh,  how  well  I  know  those  rounds  I  they  are  enough  ^^ 
to  drive  one  mad!" 
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In  a  moment  all  the  treasures  which  had  been  ly 
on  the  table  were  locked  up  in  one  of  the  oak  pree 
and  Holgersen,  raising  his  manly  form^  began  to  di 
himself  with  a  care  which  cost  both  time  and  troul 
for  a  visit  to — ^his  wife. 

Among  the  apartments  in  the  upper  story,  tl 
were  three  which  the  owner  of  the  house  never 
tered,  except  his  wife  wished  to  see  him, — and  this  ' 
seldom.  At  meal-times  they  met  in  a  large  gloo 
&>aloon,  which  assumed  a  habitable  look  only  dur 
the  later  hours  of  the  day,  when  the  children  enlive: 
it  with  their  merry  games.  This  saloon  was  inten« 
as  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  whole  family; 
more  frequently  the  children  remained  there;  fo 
their  mother  was  present,  she  retired  if  the  fat 
entered ;  or  if  she  were  not  there,  he  would  go  av; 
when  he  saw  no  one  but  the  old  nurse,  who  alw 
accompanied  the  little  ones. 

Holgersen  glided  as  softly  as  if  he  were  goin^ 
some  secret  love-meeting,   along  the   corridor  wl 
separated  his  wife^s  apartments  from  the  rest  of 
house:  his  face  was  the  colour  of  crimson;  and  t 
united  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  showed  that 
all-absorbing  feeling  had  taken  possession  of  his  he 
Could  any  one  believe  that  his  hand — that  hand  wl 
had  hurried  many  into  eternity  without  trembliuj 
now  actually  shook,  as  he  laid  it  on  the  lock  of 
door  which  led  into  the  dwelling  of  a  woman  ?     ] 
this  woman  governed  him.     Before  her,  the  tiger 
came  a  lamb ;  yet  a  lamb  with  a  tiger's  heart,  re 
to  drink  the  life-blood   of  his  mistress,   had  she 
understood  the  right  moment  to  throw  some  crumbi 
the  monster  she  was  watching. 

As  if  to  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  dark 
oppressive  rooms  of  this  gloomy  abode,  the  small  ap 
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Bents  of  Madame  Holgersen  gladdened  the  eye  with 
tk  br^ht  look  imparted  to  them  by  the  gay  carpets^ 
%i)t  furniture^  and  a  collection  of  flowers  tasteiiilly 
tfiioged.    No  luxuries  adorned  these  rooms :  the  heaps 
of  precious  and  beautiful  things  which  her  husband 
hid  brought  her  in  the  course  of  the  year^  were  put 
together,  and  locked  up  in  a  large  chamber.    During 
tlie  last  three  years,  she  had  quite  lost  her  taste  for 
the  almost  oriental   splendour  with  which  her  house 
had  once  been  furnished;   and  in  proportion  as  she 
haoished  eyery  luxury  from  it,  she  did  the  same  in 
regard  to  her  own  person.      It  was   observed,  that 
the  extravagance  of  expense  which  was  lavished  upon 
the  elder  children,  ceased  completely  at  the  birth  of 
little  Kosa ;  and  that  this  change  extended  not  merely 
to  the  household,  but  also  caused  an  alteration  in  the 
conduct  of  the  parents  towards  each  other.     Even  be- 
fore this  time,  the  young  and  idolized  wife  had  always 
keen  tenacious  of  her  favours,  and  by  a  certain  dignity, 
united  with  an  invariable   reserve,  had  maintained  a 
position  for  herself  where  she  could  command.     Whe- 
ther this  proceeded  from  her  own  observations  or  an 
"UMite  love  of  power,  it  is  hard  to  say;  yet  the  sup- 
pitffled  fire  which  dwelt  in  her  dark  eyes  would  lead  to 
^e  truth  of  the  latter  supposition.     She  was  imdoubt- 
^y  a  clever  woman,  and  saw  that  she  must  govern 
either  by  the  power  which  she  possessed  as  a  young, 
heautiful,  and  beloved  woman,  or  sink  down  into  an 
'Significant  wife,  to  be  humbled  a  thousand  times  a-day 
oy  the  coarse  mind  and  despotic  rule  of  her  husband, 
^ut,  as  we  l)efore  said,  these  happier  times  had  fled,  and 
from  thfe   day    on   which    Madame   Holgersen    again 
appeared  after  the  birth  of  her  youngest  daughter,  she 
^^  80  totally  changed,  particularly  towards  him  whom 
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she  called  her  husbiind,  that  more  than  once  she  almost 
drove  him  to  distraction ;  which,  as  ahe  never  sought 
to  calm  him,  every  one  knew. 

The  perfume  of  fresh  flowers  was  wafted  towards 
Holgcrsen  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  walked  through 
the  first  room.  This  was  always  the  commencement  of 
tliat  intoxicating  torment  which  he  felt  when  he  visited 
his  wife,  whom  he  madly  loved,  but  who — if  such  were 
possible — was  colder  to  him  than  ice. 

In  the  second  room  the  pianoforte  stood  open ;  and 
scattered  around  was  a  quantity  of  work,  which  showed 
that  she  usually  sat  there.  This  day,  however,  she  was 
in  the  inner  room ;  and  when  Holgcrsen  opened  the 
door,  he  saw  her  seated  in  an  Indian  rocking-chair  with 
Kosa  on  her  lap.  The  head  of  this  beautiful  wonum, 
who  was  now  six-and-twcnty,  rested  on  a  small  cushion 
suspended  by  a  ribbon  hanging  over  the  back  of  the 
chair,  whilst  her  feet  were  supported  by  a  footstool 
made  of  bamboo.  Rosa's  pretty  golden  hair  contrasted 
well  with  the  raven  locks  of  the  young  mother,  and  the 
white  arm  of  the  child,  thrown  round  her  neck,  served 
only  to  show  that  the  marble  hue  of  the  one  was  no^ 
clearer  and  purer  than  that  of  the  other.  At  some 
distance  sat  Thekla  and  Hildur,  occupied  in  making 
doll's  clothes ;  while  further  off,  the  dumb  boy,  Will, 
stood  with  his  back  to  a  window  watching  Thekla  and 
Hildur's  little  feet  as  they  played  on  Karo's  back, 
while  the  latter  stretched  himself  comfortably,  without 
feeling  the  least  inconvenience. 

At  the  first  glance  which  Holgcrsen  cast  upon  his 
wife,  his  large  blue  eyes  flashed  fire  with  vexation  when 
he  saw  her  looking  as  beautiful  in  a  simple  woollen 
gown  as  she  had  formerly  done  dressed  in  costly  silks  or 
Indian  muslin.     But  his  brow  fell,  when  he  perceived 
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tkeioperfluous  parts  of  the  picture,  and  his  voice  spoke 

UidiccoDtent,  as  he  said : 
"I hoped  to  find  you  alone." 
^'lamso." 

"Are  you,  when  there  are  five  people  in  the  room  ?" 
"  The  children  are  one  with  myself,  and  poor  Will 
iu8  the  hap— -the  unhappiness--of  hearing  nothing." 

"Send  the  children  away,  Amelie,  I  entreat  you." 

^I  thought  it  would  please  you  to  find  them  all 
MKmbled  here  when  you  visited  me.  Thekla,  bring 
jm  father  a  chair." 

"There  is  no  occasion:  I  can  come  again  when  yX)u 
lie  uooccupied." 

"As  you  please,  my  fiiend."    - 

Amelie  bent  her  head  in  token  of  adieu,  but  it  was 
needless;  for,  instead  of  going,  Holgersen  turned 
quickly  back,  and  leaning  over  his  wife  said,  with  an 
angry  look: 

"Do  not  enrage  me — I  wish  to  speak  with  you 
alone !" 

Hiaown  emotion  prevented  Holgersen  from  seeing 
how  Amelie  trembled.  Still,  her  usual  calmness  was 
^lein  her  tone,  as  she  gently,  but  with  a  rapid  glance 
™  stopped  Holgersen's  breath,  answered — 

'^Be  but  quiet  and  friendly  to  the  children — I  will 
*nd  them  away  soon." 

Like  a  bear  obedient  to  the  chain,  Holgersen  endea- 
^wed  to  please  his  wife,  as  he  complied  with  her 
^es.  He  began  by  looking  at  the  work  of  his  two 
dder  daughters ;  but  in  doing  so,  unfortunately  trod  on 
poor  Karo,  which  instantly  caused  a  commotion  in  the 
cwnp.  The  little  girls  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
with  Karo's  foot,  as  he  limped  away ;  Thekla  asked  for 
<ome  balsam,  while  Hildur  sobbed  and  looked  at  her 
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worthy  papa,  as  if  she  had  a  great  mind  to  tread  lipon 
him  in  return,  and  little  Kosa  hid  her  head  in  her 
mother's  lap,  crying  bitterly  from  love  for  her  favourite : 
even  Will  approached  as  if  it  were  Ms  intention  to  try 
and  console  Kosa. 

"What  a  noise  about  an  old  brut«!"  murmurred 
Holgersen  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away  and  looked  out 
of  the  window.  He  would  not  venture  to  express  him- 
self thus  aloud  in  the  presence  of  his  wife ;  for  when 
with  her,  he  controlled  himself,  and  was  indeed  a  very 
different  person  from  Captain  Arne  Holgersen,  Com- 
mander of  his  own  ship  the  ^  Mitbiirger.' 

Meanwhile^  Amelie  stood  up  and  rang. the  bell;  the 
children's  nurse  appeared,  and  the  whole  party,  Karo 
and  Will  included,  were  committed  to  her  care.  The 
husband  and  wife  were  alone. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 


A  BUKHK. 


Amelie  did  not  resume  her  seat  in  the  arm-chair. 
She  placed  herself  by  the  stove,  and  her  cheeks,  which 
a  moment  before  were  tinged  with  the  brightest  crim- 
son, grew  deadly  pale  as  she  contemplated  her  husband, 
vho  remained  standing  at  the  window ;  and  flie  star- 
like glance  which  for  a  second  had  lighted  up  her  eyes, 
^nished  as  if  obscured  by  a  heavy  cloud.  Holgcrsen 
»t  length  turned  round,  and  for  some  minutes  looked  at 
"^  wife  without  speaking ;  then  stepping  towards  her, 
'^^  Would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she  drew  it  gently 

*'  Will  you  not  grant  me  even  this  ?" 
'  t)o  you  wish  for  anything  in  particular?" 
1  wish  to  take  your  hand.     You  must  hate  me 
indeed,  when  such  a  trifle  is  disagreeable  to  you.^' 

**  You  have  not  come  here  merely  to  take  my  hand  ? 
1  thought  you  said,  yesterday  evening,  you  wished  to 
^P^  to  me  about  the  poor  Swedish  boy, — would  to 
^^  he  were  in  better  hands  I" 
**  I  intend  to  speak  of  him  afterwards." 
"  What  are  we,  then,  to  speak  of  first  ?     I  confess, 
I  Consider  tliis  the  most  important." 
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'<  But  to  me  there  is  something  much  more  so.     I 
have  been  now  at  home  a  mouth,  from  a  voyage  in 
which,  as  you  know,  my  life  was  in  great  danger; 
and  yet  you  have  never  given  me  even  one  look  oT 
love.** 

^^Look  of  love?"  The  lips  of  the  young  woman 
curled  contemptuously. 

"Well,  let  it  then  be  friendly.  You  have  never 
looked  at  me  in  even  a  friendly  manner." 

"  Why  should  I  do  so  ?" 

"Why? — Ha!  You  rely  upon  my  forbearance. 
Why  do  other  wives  look  kindly  on  their  husbands^ 
when  they  return  home?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  know  so  little  of 
the  behaviour  of  other  women,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  place  myself  in  their  position.^' 

"Do  you  know  their  duties?  Do  you  know  your 
own  duty  ?" 

"  I  thought  till  now,  and  do  still  think,  that  yea 
have  no  cause  to  complain." 

**  How  ?  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  ?  Amefie^ 
look  at  me  once  as  you  used  to  do.  You  know  I 
suffer.'* 

"  You  suffer?  Oh,  the  look  of  a  poor  woman  can. 
have  no  effect  on  such  a  man  as  you  I" 

"It  should  not;  but  alas!  you  know  I  am  so 
miserably  weak  before  you,  I  blush  even  at  myself!'* 

"And  I, — what  think  you  I  do?  I  also  blush, — • 
but  it  is  from  grief  that    I  awaken  love  in  such  n 


man." 


At  these  words  Amelie's  cheek  burned,  and  the 
dark  veil  which  had  dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  her 
eye,  vanished  before  the  lightning  glance  of  angry 
pride. 
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^  There  was  a  time  when  you  did  not  do  so^"  said 
HolgeFBen^  and  his  lip  trembled. 

''No,  at  that  time  I  thought  you  were  capable  of 
feclmg  real  love." 

''  And  now  you  pretend  you  think  I  am  not  capable 
ofbTing." 

**Ido  not  pretend — I  know  it  You  can  love  with 
yoor  senses,  but  not  with  your  heart.  Were  it  other- 
wise-— *^ 

*'WeU!'' 

^This  feeling  would  long  since  have  changed  you 
into  another  creature." 

^  And  whose  fault  is  it  that  it  has  not  made  another 
bdflgofme?" 

**  Your  own  in  reality,  therefore  you  have  not  been 
^le  to  understand  it  Ah,  you  excite  my  compassion ! 
A  man,  possessed  by  the  most  hateful  of  all  passions, 
avarice,  speaks  of  love,  sighs  for  a  woman's  look,  after 
a  pressure  of  her  hand." 

"Amelie!  Amelie!  Compassionate  as  you  may  be 
towards  this  mai),  reserve  a  little  pity  for  yourself;  for 
wlule  you  continue  to  inflict  wound  upon  wound,  it 
°^y  chance  that  anger  will  at  last  rouse  him  to  forget 
"le  promise  which  you  extorted  from  him  I" 

"  I  extorted  no  promise  from  you,  but  gave  you  the 
choice,  three  years  ago,  of  my  leaving  your  house  with 
^y  three  children,  or  of  remaining  and  being  considered 
nothing  more  than  the  superintendent  of  your  house- 
hold, or  an  adviser,  should  you  require  one.  You  chose 
the  last     Break  your  promise,  and  I  am  ready  to  go." 

**  Cursed  be  the  unhappy  moment,  when,  in  despair 
^  the  idea  of  losing  you,  I  betrayed  a  secret  which 
a  lore -sick  fool  alone  would  have  made  known  to 
you !" 
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"  Yes,  woe  be  to  the  hour  which  tore  the  veil 
my  eyes,  and  let  me  look  into  all  the  atrocities  of 
fearful  soul  I    Can  I  ever  forget  the  martyrdom  of 
night  ?     I  had  fallen  from  one  swoon  to  another : 
in  a  moment  of  consciousness  I  saw  you — ^perhaf 
the  first  time  in  your  life — on  your  knees,  with 
stretched  arms,  and  heard  how  you  cried  out  in 
despair,  and  almost  beside  yourself  with  grief,  ^  O 
you  are  taking  her  from  me  !    Is  this  a  punishmei 
my  having  thrust  the  wretched  Dutchman  back 
the  deep,  after  having  first  robbed  him  of  his  § 
Perhaps  he,  too,  had  a  wife,  and  now  I  must  bea 
fruit  of  her  curse !'" 

**  Silence  I    I  say,    silence !     Do  not  repeat 
words  of  madness ! " 

"The  truth  1" 

"  For  my  sake  do  not  ?  You  have  indeed  aggra' 
my  despair  in  a  fearful  manner." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

*<  Wantonly." 

^'  Should  you  not  rather  have  said,  through  the 
sequences  of  your  crime?  And  still  you  kno 
repentance :  you  would  again — ^you  have  pe: 
already ^" 

She  hesitated,  and  shuddered. 

"  Have  I  not  saved  the  lives  of  two  people  ? 
I  not  given  the  sum  of  money  which  Jeutzel  lei 
as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  to  form  a  fund  foi 
widows  of  poor  sailors?     Amelie,  you  must  J 
fairly  for  once." 

"  I  judge  according  to  my  instinct,  and  that  has 
ago  said,  that  the  good  you  do  is  not  for  the  sc 
doing  what  is  right.  I  have  watched  your  countei 
— ^your  very  looks,— aye,  your  very  soul,  and ^ 
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"And— — ?"  demanded  Holgersen,  as  he  vainly 
eidetToared  to  look  his  wife  in  the  face. 

"Ihave  readanewmystery  which  I  cannot  penetrate." 

**!£ I  were  to  swear?" 

^' Do  not  swear;  for  I  feel  I  cannot  believe  you ;  but 
if  yon  were  to  tell  me  the  very  worst  I  could  possibly 
imagioe;  the '' 

"Ifldid  80?"  Holgersen's  eye  glistened;  **what 
then? 

**  I  would  believe  you.*' 

''Oh,  woman^  woman  !  You  kill  me  with  your  scorn 
tad  coldness.  I  am  weary  of  being  trifled  with :  you 
•re  my  wife — ^you  are  my  property." 

Quick  as  lightning,  he  threw  his  arms  round  her,  and 
drew  her  to  him ;  but  flexible  as  a  gazelle,  she  disen- 
gaged herself. 

Leave  me  I  leave  me  instantly- 


"It  will  not  do— /command  here  !  Too  long  have 
I  been  your  slave.    I  tell  you,  I  have  grown  weary  of  it." 

"  Then  let  me  go  away  with  my  children !'' 

"  Never !  Do  you  know  what  I  would  sooner  do  than 
consent  to  a  separation  ?" 

"Murder  me?" 

"  Yes,  and  then  strangle  my  children,  and  myself 
afterwards  !  Do  not  venture  to  speak  of  separation ;  for 
^ere  you  to  travel  to  the  world's  end,  I  would  still  find 
you.  You  complain  that  I  do  not  understand  what  it 
M  to  love  you ;  yet  this  love  shall,  so  long  as  you  live, 
follow  you  every  day  and  hour ;  it  shall  call  upon  you 
'or  comfort  under  every  torment ;  and  if  you  continue 
to  ecom  me,  I  will  heap  crime  upon  crime,  in  the  name 
of  this  very  love,  which  I  curse,  and  yet  cannot  free 
JHyeelf  from,  without  tearing  my  heart  from  my  breast !" 
Holgersen's  rage  had  reached  a  dreadful  height.    He 
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stood  before  his  wife  like  a  demon  let  loose  from  heU 
yet  she  never  lost  her  composure.  On  the  contrary,  si 
cast  on  him  a  look,  in  which  there  lay  a  suppresse 
sympathy — perhaps  even  a  higher  feeling;  and  her  voic 
sounded  almost  affectionate,  which  softened  the  ragui 
waves  of  his  soul,  as  she  gently  said, 

**  Arne  I  if  I  did  not  know  you  so  well,  if  I  did  n^ 
know  that  your  wild  love  sometimes  gets  the  better  4 
your  understanding,  you  would  have  terrified  me.  But 
forgive  you :  at  least  you  have  spoken  openly  to  me  1 

**  You  forgive  me,  and  with  that  voice ! — ^Do  whs 
you  will  with  me,  control  me — look  at  me  once  mor 
with  that  glance  which  would  restore  me  to  life  wen 
I  even  in  the  cold  hand  of  death  !  Amelie,  Amelia 
I  am  very  wretched :  had  I  a  tear  to  shed,  I  could  weq 
over  myself.  There  was  one  evening  in  my  life — it  i 
now  long  past — when  I  wept  all  the  tears  I  had :  since 
that  time,  my  eyes  are  dried  up,  and  my  heart  has  beei 
full  of  hatred  and  every  kind  of  wichedness,  ezce[i^ 
towards  you,  whom  I  am  condemned  to  love,  althou^ 
it  would  often  be  a  pleasure  could  I  hate  you !" 

"  That  evening — you  never  spoke  of  it  before — yoU 
confidence  has  never  been  mine — was  it  for  a  woman 
sake  you  then  wept  all  your  tears  away  ?" 

Amclie's  voice  had  neither  the  calmness  nor  tl 
enchanting  tone  which  had  so  lately  thrilled  throofi 
every  nerve.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  vehement 
in  it,  and  her  eyes,  as  they  passed  quickly  o^^ 
Holgersen's  face,  kindled  like  fire  which  had  lain  ooH 
cealed  beneath  smouldering  ashes. 

**  For  a  woman's  sake,  did  you  say,  Amelie  ? — D« 
ycu  care  to  ask  ?  If  it  were  possible  ?  Oh  no,  it  u 
some  feverish  fancy — it  would  surely  be  a  matter  oi 
indifference  to  you  I" 
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"Possibly ;  BtiU  I  wish  to  know-** 
''Do  yon  remember  one  evening,  years  ago,  when  I 
ihoQ^  you  returned  a  look  bestowed  upon  you  by 
the  young  artist  r 
"Can  you  still  remember  the  state  I  was  in  thenT' 
'' Veiy  well :  you  would  have  taken  the  hearths  blood 
of  the  young  man,  had  I  not  sworn  to  you  that  he  had 
iddieaBed  me  in  terms  only  of  the  highest  respect.   You 
were  a  perfect  monster  that  evening." 

''  I  was ;  for  never  did  I  feel  the  same  horrible  torture 
ttthen.'* 
**  Why  do  you  remind  me  of  it  now  ?" 
''For  thb  reason;  that  I  never  could  find  in  my 
hart  to  grieve  you,  if  it  were  possible  that  you  could 
experience,  not  the  same,  but  even  the  faintest  resem- 
UiDce  to  the  hell  which  then  consumed  me.     I  then 
vowed  by  the  only  thing  that  ever  bore  the  stamp  of 
truth  in  me — my  love  for  you — that  no  woman  ever 
forced  tears  from  my  eyes,  or  made  me  what  I  have 
become.     But  it  was  my  father,  my  own  father,  and 
we  cursed  each  other  as  we  parted." 

Holgersen  hid  his  face  in  his  hands:  the  remem- 
bniQce  of  that  moment  was  like  a  spirit  whispering  in 
Iris  ear — as  a  voice  from  the  grave — "  In  that  hour  thy 
better  nature  was  borne  to  its  tomb ;  since  that,  thou 
hast  fived  the  life  of  the  damned !" 

Amelie  contemplated  her  husband  with  undisguised 
enjotion.  **  Ame,"  said  she,  '*  you  must  rellate  this 
^earfiil  circumstance  in  a  calmer  moment.  Even  now, 
it  does  me  good  to  hope,  that  some  unhappy  fate — not 
yoiir  own  will— cast  you  upon  the  path  of  guilt.  But 
&8t— for  noon  is  approaching,  and  our  conversation 
omstend  here — ^first  tell  me,  is  there  anytJiing  upon 
this  earth  that  can  mitigate  the  terrible  havoc  of  all 

VOL.  I.  E 
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that  is  pure  and  noble  in  your  heart  and  soul?  I 
^here  any  price  for  which  you  would  think  it  worti 
beginning  a  new  existence  ?" 

"  There  is  one — and  only  one." 

"Do  you  mean" — Amelie's  voice  trembled^ — ^''th 
separation  between  us  should  cease^  and  that  I  shoul 
be  your  wife  once  more  ?  " 

Holgersen  shook  his  head.  "  You  are  my  wife,  an 
no  human  power  could  avail  to  keep  me  back,  if 
chose  to  exercise  my  right  over  you.  Would  I,  fo 
three  long  years,  have  mastered  myself  and  hearkeoei 
even  to  your  slightest  wish,  if  I  had  not  hoped— —« 
Enough  :  the  price,  for  which  no  sacrifice  would  be  too 
great,  no  attempt  impossible — this  price  is,  that  I  coniU 
instil  that  same  love  in  to  you  which  I  myself  feeL  (ft^ 
could  I  see  that  you,  as  I  am^  were  thus  pained  and 
grieved ;  could  I,  unknown  to  you,  stand  beside  yom 
couch,  and  see  you  shuddering  beneath  the  influence  Hi 
some  despairing  dream ;  could  I  hear,  how  you  sighed| 
complained,  and  wept,  thinking  that  I  was  far  awaj 
and  indiiferent  to  you  1  Ah,  could  I  only  see  and  heai 
this ! " 

^  You  terrify  me !  Leave  me  now ;  afcer  to-monon 
you  may  see  me  again." 

*^  No ;  do  not  ask  me  to  wait  so  long :  this  eveniiig; 
when  twilight  will  conceal  my  face,  let  me  come  anid 
tell  you  of " 

"  Not  at  that  time — not  sooner  than  the  day  aftei 
to-morrow.  I  must  recover  myself,  and  you  too  mual 
be  calmer.  Obey  me,  if  you  love  me.  Is  it  not  more 
than  you  could  have  hoped,  that  I  consent  to  speak 
with  you  in  the  name  of  love  ?  " 

"  I  will  go — I  will  obey  you.  Only  let  me  press  youi 
hand  for  a  moment  in  mine.    You  cannot  be  so  unkind 
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u  to  deny  me  what  you  would  not  refuse  in  the  pre- 
ieace  of  our  children  or  a  stranger." 

Amelia  extended  her  hand  to  him,  and  Holgersen 
da^  it  tremblingly  in  his  own ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
touched  it,  than,  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric  shock, 
he  let  it  fall,  and  hastened  away.  And  then  Amelie, 
hiding  her  face,  which  was  bathed  in  tears,  whispered 
to  henelf,  ''  This  sinner  is  indeed  capable  of  feeling  a 
nighty  love — but,  oh,  what  a  love ! " 


On  that  same  evening  the  husband  and  wife  met  in 
the  Lirge  saloon,  where  a  bright  fire  was  crackling  on 
I  the  hearth,  and  the  children  were  merrily  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  Karo,  who  by  this  time  was  quite  restored. 
Hie  poor  dumb  Will  sat  in  a  comer  playing  mecha- 
nically with  two  large  rosy  apples,  which  Amelie  had 
given  him,  accompanied  by  a  kind  caress.  Later  on 
the  same  evening.  Will  was  sleeping  resting  upon 
Karo,  in  the  same  corner  on  the  floor.  The  three  little 
fairies,  wearied  with  running  about,  had  resigned  Karo 
to  Will ;  and  while  the  latter  coaxed  and  stroked  his 
back,  both  had  fallen  asleep. 

"Leave  them  alone,"  said  Thekla  to  Hildur,  who, 
^th  roguish  mischief,  wished  to  pull  one  of  her  com- 
panion's bright  curls — "  leave  him  alone,  Hildur ;  he 
has  no  mother." 

"  Yes,  but  if  Bolla  comes  and  discovers  him,  we  must 
iraken  him." 

And  from  this  evening.  Will  and  Karo  seemed  to 
have  entered  into  a  firm  bond  of  friendship,  and  passed 
many  an  hour  in  this  comfortable  position,  from  which 
they  were  only  roused  to  join  the  evening  meal. 


£2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  MAOIBTBATI. 


On  the  day  to  which  Holgersen  anxiously  looked 
forward  for  a  renewal  of  the  conversation  with  htf 
wife,  he  received  the  intelligence,  at  an  early  hour,  that 
she  had  been  ill  all  night,  and  was  then  in  a  hig^ 
fever.  She  had  strictly  forbidden  every  visit,  and  de- 
sired that  no  one  should  come  near  her  but  the  phy- 
sician, and  an  old  servant,  who  was  much  attached  to 
her  young  mistress. 

With  what  terrible  emotions  was  this  ungovernable 
and  impetuous,  but-  now  deeply  moved  man,  ah^VCT, 
He  sought  to  bribe  the  servant  to  conceal  him,  even 
for  one  half-hour,  in  the  room  where  Amelie  toesed 
upon  her  bed  in  all  the  wild  delirium  of  fever ;  but  the 
faithful  BoUa  remembered  the  words  of  her  mistress^ 
before  the  commencement  of  her  illness — **I  fear 
my  mind  may  wander,  and  then  many  things  may  be 
said  which  no  one  ought  to  hear;  therefore,  on  no 
account,  whatever  the  entreaty,  let  my  husband  in. 

And  BoUa  did  not. 

The  physician^  whom  he  also  implored  to  grant  him 
this  favour,  answered  earnestly,  '^  She  is  so  weak^  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  act  contrary  to  her  wishes.    It 
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ifiODljfrom  love  to  you,  that  she  will  not  let  jou  come 
to  her.  But  calm  yourself;  when  the  crisis  is  past, 
«ke  will  no  longer  refuse." 

Holgersen  was  nearly  driven  to  despair;  for  the  days 
increased  to  weeks,  and  he  too  was  ilL  He  became 
reckless  of  himself,  and  was  approaching  the,  verge  of 
Dttdness,  when  one  evening  he  received  a  note,  the 
ioscription  on  which  was  but  too  well  known  to  him. 
With  frantic  joy,  he  pressed  it  again  and  again  to  his 
lips,  and  then  opened  it  so  hastily  as  to  tear  it  in  two : 
1^  he  could  read  the  following  words : — 

"To-morrow  you  may  come  to  me ;  but  if  you  wish 
oc  to  live,  command  yourself.  When  my  strength  is 
ftttored,  we  will  renew  our  last  conversation,  and  soon 
you  will  see  the  consequences  resulting  from  it." 

On  the  following  day,  with  sunken,  eyes,  and  scarcely 
venturing  to  draw  his  breath,  Holgersen  approached 
the  chamber  in  which  his  wife  lay ;  but  when  he 
stepped  towards  the  bed  and  saw  her,  now  pale  as  a 
%— when  he  looked  at  her  cheek,  white  as  the  pillow 
on  which  it  rested — then  although  he  had  sworn  to  be 
cahn  and  not  betray  the  slightest  emotion — he  sank 
upon  his  knees,  leaned  his  head  upon  the  bed-covering, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  fatal  evening  in  his 
&ther's  house,  burst  into  tears. 

Amelie  gazed  with  a  secret  satisfaction  on  the 
alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  him ;  nay,  even  on 
the  bitter  grief  in  which  he  was  absorbed  :  she  thought 
she  perceived  in  these  the  tokens  of  a  penitent  soul. 
Ah !  little  did  she  know  that  this  guilty  man  had  not  a 
thought  but  for  her:  repentance  was  still  far  from 
his  heart:  it  knew  no  feeling  but  that  of  idolatry  of 
his  wife. 

**  Sit  here,   near  me,"  said  Amelie,  in  a  soft  and 
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tlirillin'z:  tone.     "  Have  vini  Ix^eii  kind  to  the  children  r* 
Have  y(ai  seen  that  poor  Will  wanted  for  nothing?" 

"  I  know  not  what   I  have  done.     I  have  had  no 
control  over  myself  since  the  day  you  were  taken  ilL'^ 

"  I  have  thought  much  of  tliat  poor  boy.** 

**  He  is  very  happy." 

^^  We  must  not  keep  him  at  home  :  let  us  send  him^ 
for  some  years  at  least,  to  a  good  institution." 

"  We  will  do  what  you  like  with  him." 

"  Do  you  give  me  my  own  will  ?" 

"  In  everything." 

"  Thanks,  thanks !  I  love  this  child :  I  have  had 
him  often  here  with  me." 

"Him?" 

**  Yes  I  He  is  so  sensible,  so  gentle ;  and  by  look- 
ing at  me,  perceives  what  I  wish.  Even  now  he  lovai 
me  so  much,  that  his  eyes  fill  with  tears  when  he  sees 
me  suffering." 

"  Oh,  that  is  too  much  for  a  stranger,  a  child " 

"  What,  again ! — You  are  jealous  of  your  own  chil- 
dren ;  aye,  even  of  this  deaf  and  dumb  boy  ?** 

^^  Yes ;  I  am  jealous  of  everything — of  the  ground 
you  walk  on,  and  the  air  you  breathe.  How  gladly 
would  I  be  all  to  you.  Earth,  Air,  and  Heaven ;  and 
— I  am  nothing !  But  forgive  me.  No,  I  do  not  com- 
plain :  if  you  wish,  I  will  never  again  open  my  lips- 
only  let  me  sit  here." 

And  he  was  permitted  to  sit  each  day  for  an  hour  or 
two  by  Amelie's  bed-side. 

At  last  the  illness  was  subdued,  and  the  young, 
beautiful  mother,  once  more  surrounded  by  her  chil- 
dren, looked  more  blooming  than  ever.  Then  he 
ventured  once  more  to  remind  her  of  their  unfinished 
conversation ;  and  she  answered  gently : 
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^  We  will  soon  renew  this  disagreeable  subject ;  but 
tlen,  and— ybr  ewr — it  must  cease.^ 
Ho?ering  betwixt  hope  and  fear,  and  endeavouring 
toformflome  idea  how  he,  so  deeply  fallen,  durst  even 
bope  to  be  otherwise  than  what  he  was,  Holgersen  sat, 
one  morning,  in  the  gloomy  room  already  mentioned, 
wben  the  unusual  current  of  his  thoughts  was  suddenly 
atonipted  by  a  knock  at  the  bolted  door. 

^  What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  he,  as  he  stood  up, 
but  without  opening  the  door. 

*  It  is  I,"  answered  Hal  war,  in  a  voice  expressing 
tenor;  **  let  me  in.** 

Hdgersen  pushed  back  the  bolt,  and  could  not  help 
castii^  a  look  of  surprise  upon  his  old  accomplice. 

^  lie  burgomaster,  the  provost,  and  six  gentlemen 
from  the  town,  are  standing  without,  and  desire  to 
«peak  with  you ;  and  as  I  was  not  very  clever  in  think- 
ing what  I  should  answer,  I  said  ^^  I  did  not  know  if 
you  were  at  home,  but  that  I  would  see." 

"The  burgomaster,  provost,  and  six  other  gentle- 
nwn?*     slowly    repeated    Holgersen,    turning    pale. 
**What  do  they  wish?     They  cannot,  surely— no,  it 
is  impossible.     Don't  look  as  if  some  misfortune  had 
occarred,   but   show  the  gentlemen  into  the  saloon ; 
tell  them  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  them 
instantly,  and  then  bring  up  two  bottles  of  my  best 
and  ddest  wine." 
^  Yes,  Herr.     I  only  hope  all  may  be  right.^' 
"  I  wish  your  tongue  were  stuck  to  the  roof  of  your 
mouth.     Are  the  constables  there  also  ?" 

"  No ;  only  the  town-oflScer  with  his  staff,  and  the 
burgomaster  in  full  dress." 
'^  Well,  do  as  I  have  said :  above  all,  try  and  look 
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like  an  old  and  faithful  retainer  of  a  rich  house,  and 
not  as  if  you  longed " 

"  To  dangle  three  yards  above  the  earth,"  responded 
Halwar.  ^^  Well,  well,  whatever  happens,  I  shall  no^ 
fail  you.''  And  as  he  went  away,  he  cast  an  assuring^ 
look  upon  his  master. 

When   Holgersen  was  alone^  a  multitude  of  oon^ 
flicting  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind.     He  could 
not  imagine  which,  of  all  the  lawless  deeds  he  had 
committed,   had  come  to  light.     Besides  those  who 
had  fallen  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  *'  fair-fight* 
ing,"   he  had  the  lives  of  two  human  beings  on  his 
conscience — the  Dutchman,  who  in  any  case  was  nearly 
drowned,  and  the  boy  he  had  sacrificed  to  ensure  his 
own  preservation.     Enumerating  many  who  had  met 
their  death  in  matters  of  business,  was  not  the  question ; 
for  in  caaes  such  as  these,  they  had  had  as  good  an 
opportunity  of  taking  his  life,  as  he  had  of  depriving 
them  of  theirs.     Although  he  could  not  think  that  his 
worst  acts  were  discovered — for  the  silence  of  the 
ocean  can  be  depended  on — ^yet  great  was  the  number 
of  crimes— of  wrecking,   smuggUng,    frauds,  and  so 
forth ;  but  all  had  been  done  so  quietly  and  cleverly, 
that  he  did  not  see  how  anything  could  be  known. 

^^  Be  it  what  it  will  P  said  he^  and  again  his  con-  . 
fidence,  which  for  some  moments  had  forsaken  him, 
regained  the  mastery.  He  quickly  dressed  himself^  and 
went  upstairs ;  but  when  he  stood  at  the  door  which 
led  into  the  large  saloon,  he  felt  the  blood  circulating 
so  rapidly  through  his  heart,  that  he  thought  it  miut 
likewise  be  visible  in  his  face. 

**  Great  God  1"  murmured  he, "  if  now ^^  he  did  not 

wait  to  express  his  fears  any  further,  but  suddenly 
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opeDed  the  door*  When  he  entered,  a  straDge  sight 
net  his  view.  The  burgomaster  stood  near  the  provost 
of  the  commune,  each  in  the  full  dress  of  his  respective 
itation;  behind  were  six  gentlemen,  civil  officers  of  the 
town^habited  in  black  robes ;  and  still  further  in  the  back- 
gnMUMl  stood  another,  holding  something  in  his  hands. 
Holgersen's  agitation  prevented  him  from  judging  what 
it  was. 

The  burgomaster  and  provost  approached  the  master 
of  the  house  in  a  solemn  manner,  to  his  great  surprise 
—not  giving  him  time  to  utter  a  word ;  for  the  bur- 
gomaster conunenced  a  speech  which  sounded  some- 
what as  follows : — 

"Hcrr  Ame  Holgersen  I   From  the  time  (now  about 
lune  jears  ago)  that  you  honoured  our  little  town  bj 
tildng  up  your  residence  in  it,  your  life  has  been  such  as 
to  call  forth  the  unbounded  respect  of  all  your  fellow- 
citizens.  We  know  that  you  (notwithstanding  your  opu- 
lence, you  do  not  despise  carrying  on  the  laborious  and 
wearisome  business  of  the  Fisheries)  have  frequently 
been  instrumental  in  saving  many  unfortunate  vessel^, 
and  have  taken  no  remuneration  from  their  owner!?. 
More  than  one  ship  have   you  by  your  known  skill 
brought  safely  into  harbour,  when  no  pilot  would  ven- 
ture out.   In  spite  of  the  little  parade  made  by  you,  we 
are  fully  aware  of  your  many  acts  of  beneficence  ;  and 
not  only  have  we  fresh  in  our  remembrance  the  courage 
and  self-devotion  with  which  you  saved  the  Swede, 
Herr  Wilhelm  Jentzel,  and  his  son,  but  also  the  sin- 
gular disinterestedness  manifested  by  you  when  you 
assigned  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  form  the  funds 
of   an  institution  whose  founder  you  justly  are.     In 
short,  these  manly  and  honourable  virtues,  exercised  for 
so  many  years,  demand  a  public  recompense ;  and  I,  as 
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well  as  these  gentlemeny  considered  we  were  but  ftit- 
filling  our  duty,  when  we  represented  to  His  Majestj 
the  uprightness  with  which  70U  had  acted ;  and  he,  with 
his  well-known  love  of  justice,  hastened  to  reward  such 
extraordinary  merit  with  a  no  less  singular  mark  of 
respect" 

The  burgomaster  made  a  sign  to  the  officer,  who 
stepped  forward  with  a  massive  plate  of  embossed 
silver,  on  which  glittered  a  large  gold  medaL  **  By 
command  of  His  Majesty,  our  most  gracious  King,  I 
present  to  thee,  Ame  Holgersen,  this  medal,  for 
praiseworthy  deeds,  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  thyself 
and  as  an  incentive  to  thy  children  to  walk  in  thy  steps. 
Be  thine  all  the  blessings  which  thou  hast  spread  over 
a  town,  which  hopes  long  to  have  thee  as  one  of  her 
firmest  supports.  And  henceforth,^  added  the  old  pro- 
vost, solemnly,  '^  may  the  King  of  Kings,  He  firom 
whom  nothing  is  hid,  weigh  thy  deeds  and  reward  them 
according  to  their  merit  1" 

Ame  Holgersen,  consummate  hypocrite  as  he  waa» 
trembled  so  violently  that  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort 
he  was  able  to  stand  upright.  An  ashy  paleness  over- 
spread his  face,  and  he  was  endeavouring  to  recover 
himself  when  the  burgomaster  continued : — 

^^  Herr  Holgersen  ;  after  the  valuable  marks  of 
respect  which  you  have  just  received,  it  may  appear 
presumptuous  to  offer  you  anything  more.  Yet  the 
commune  and  those  among  the  burghers  of  Molde, 
whom  you  have  particularly  honoured  with  your  friend- 
ship, flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  that  you  will  not 
despise  this  token  of  their  high  esteem.  In  my  own 
name,  and  in  the  names  of  those  individuals,  I  pray 
you  to  receive  this  plate  upon  which  the  medal  is 
placed." 
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The  unfeigned  emotion  which  the  few  but  important 
words  of  the  provost^  on  giving  the  medal,  had  called 
finrik  in  Holgersen's  soul,  began  hj  degrees  to  give 
pilaoe  to  another  feeling — one  equally  foreign  to  his  iron 
nature— «Aam^.  A  sudden  flushing  of  his  cheek  rapidly 
followed  the  fearful  pallor,  and  vain  were  all  his  efforts 
to  exprcfis  his  thanks  in  stndght-forward  and  steady 
words:  he  could  only  stanmier  forth  a  few  unconnected 
flenteaces,  which,  far  from  being  disadvantageous  to 
Um,  seemed  only  fresh  proofs  of  his  disinterestedness 
and  modesty.  It  was  not  till  the  glasses  were  filled, 
and  all  was  sealed  by  a  mutual  pledge  of  good  wishes, 
that  Holgersen's  tongue  was  loosed,  and  that  he  was 
enabled  without  embarrassment  to  acknowledge  the 
oompliment  which  had  been  paid  him. 

When  at  last  he  was  alone  with  the  beautiful  gifts 
be  had  received  for  his  integrity  and  uprightness,  he 
ttnk  down  on  a  chair,  more  wearied  than  after  the 
fiercest  combat,  and  plunged  in  thought,  again  and  again 
be  read  the  inscription  on  the  medal : — 

**  Illis  qaomm  meraere  laborea." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


TBI  BOAD  TO  PARADTBB. 


Although  Amelie  was  not  present  when  theto 
honours  were  conferred  upon  her  husband,  yet  she  had 
abready  heard  of  them;  and  with  feelings  nobler  tha 
his,  but  not  the  less  strong,  she  waited  for  him  at  tfait 
hour  in  the  afternoon  when  he  usually  visited  her. 

Feigning  a  headache,  she  had  not  appeared  at  the 
mid-day  meal:  she  wished  to  speak  to  Holgenen^ 
unmarked  by  witnesses.  The  noon  of  a  November 
day  began  already  to  cast  its  shade  upon  the  ma^ 
rounding  objects,  when  Holgersen  softly  entered;  yet 
it  did  not  conceal  the  medal  which  glittered  from  the 
button-hole  of  his  coat.  Amelie  was  reclining  in  her 
favourite  seat,  the  Indian  rocking-chair,  as  Holgenea 
took  his  place  beside  her.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
begin  the  conversation,  for  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  his 
position. 

^'  You  have  had  a  strange  visit  to-day,^  said  Amelie, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  him. 

'^  Yes,  strange  indeed." 

^^  And  your  feelings  during  that  time — am  I  too  bold 
in  asking  what  they  were  ?  * 
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Holgersen  made  no  reply :  he  laid  his  head  upon  the 
luck  of  his  wife's  chair. 

"No confidence?"  said  she,  imploringly. 

"What  do  you  desire?" 

"The  truth.'' 

"But  what  will  vouch  for  this  truth  not  being 
fidM? — »* 

"Bo  you  not  ask  everything  irom  me?  Do  you  not 
desire  what  you  value  more  than  life?"  asked  Amelie, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Oh!"  Holgersen  shuddered.  "For  once,  then,  you 
will  feel  for  me?" 

'  ^  I  would  think  of  your  everlasting  happiness,  Ame, 
iod  perhaps,  too,  of  your  earthly  peace  of  mind ;  and 
after  this  assurance,  I  scarcely  believe  that  you  would 
deceive  me,  or  even  wish  to  do  so.  What  were  your 
feelings  when  you  received  this  mark  of  respect, 
btended  for  an  honest  and  highly  esteemed  citizen?" 

"You  shall  hear.  I  never  felt  so  debased  in  my 
ovn  sight:  I  wished  myself  a  thousand  miles  off." 

*  Thank  God  for  those  words !  You  did  not  then 
fed  a  secret  triumph  in  having  deceived  the  world  so 
dcveriy?' 

A  bitter  smile  passed  over  Holgersen's  lips.  *^  Do 
yoo  wish  me  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  old  provost : 
'  May  the  King  of  Kings  weigh  thy  deeds,  and  reward 
them  according  to  their  merit  I ' " 

Amelie's  head  sank  upon  her  breast.  A  long  silence 
followed,  which  was  broken  by  Holgersen  sighing 
deeply.  Amelie  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  seizing 
the  medal,  untied  the  ribbon. 

"  You  must  never  wear  it,"  whispered  she ;  "  at  least, 
not  till  your  acts  and  conscience  permit  you  to  do  so, 
without  rendering  you  contemptible  to  yourself." 
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'^Take  it;  keep  it  I  The  time  will  never  come 
when  I  can  ask  it  from  you  I  And  now  let  us  haTe 
done  with  this  dull  farce,  which  may  be  good  enough 
for  children  and  fools :  for  my  part,  I  have  a  greater,  a 
far  more  precious  object  in  view.  Oh,  Amelie  I  Am^ 
lie  I  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  exercise  compassion,  do 
so  !  Without  you,  my  life  is  an  everlasting  curse.  I 
shall  have  no  peace  on  earthy  unless  re-united  to  yoo. 
But  not  even  under  the  earth  should  I  have  peace  wera 
I  to  lose  you ;  and  perhaps  another ^" 

"  Ame,  describe  the  passages  of  your  youth :  I  will 
hear  them  first,  and  then  answer." 

And  now  Holgersen  unfolded  in  vivid  colours  hk 
misguided  and — under  pretence  of  protection  froat  the 
most  selfish  and  worst  of  fathers — ^his  blighted  child- 
hood and  youth.  He  then  described  the  circumstance 
which  Halwar  had  related  to  Erasmus  and  TSnne 
during  the  watch  on  board  the  'Mitbiirger/  and 
more — what  Halwar  could  not  know — his  suffieriogi 
in  trying  to  bear  up  against  poverty,  and  his  inward 
struggles  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  means  which  he 
was  forced  to  make  use  of  to  support  himself,  when  ha 
had  no  longer  any  reputation  to  guard — ^no  honounbk' 
name  for  which  to  live.  The  future  was  destroyed 
and  branded :  he  sought  obscurity,  and  buried  himeelf 
step  by  step  in  the  paths  of  error.  It  was  a  long  ant 
dreary  tale,  yet  he  mentioned  no  act  in  particular;  btoi- 
spoke  of  his  evil  life  merely  in  general  terms,  adding^ 
however,  that  whatever  punishment  might  await  him 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  not  one  of  his  actions  could  be 
brought  before  an  earthly  court.  "  They  sleep  for  ever 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

^^  Yet  some  day  they  will  awaken  in  yoiur  conscience, 
and  then  they  can  never  sleep  again !" 
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Hdgenen  made  bo  answer. 

'Am  I  to  believe  that  the  blood  of  the  poor  Dutch- 
is  all  that  is  upon  jour  head  ?" 
"One  life  more  increases  the  register,"  groaned  Hol- 
gcneiL  "But  I  swear  it  was  an  unjust  necessity,  and  it 
grieyes  me  much, — there  can  be  no  word  about  repen- 
ttnoe,  for  I  could  not  do  otherwise — but  it  pained  me 
tliit  fiUe  had  so  decreed  it.  You  may  believe  me,  when 
I  eolemoly  declare,  I  would  rather  have  done  all  the 
i«t  than  this." 

"God  in  heaven  I  what  a  monster  you  must  be  at  sea! 
And  I  must  repose  in  your  arms,  must  allow  myself  to 
be  caressed  by  your  blood-stained  hands.  No,  that 
I  cauM)t  do.  Have  pity  on  me ;  let  me  away,  let  me 
•▼e  my  children : — they  will  be  infected  by  remain- 
ing near  you.^ 

The  horrified  and  terror-stricken  woman  sprang  up 
to  fly:  she  scarely  knew  what  she  did,  and  long  as  she 
Ittd  controlled  her  feelings,  she  was  now  near  losing 
W  presence  of  mind. 
Holgersen  held  her  forcibly  back, 
"  Then  you  allured  me  into  this  confidence,  that  you 
loight  have  the  more  reason  to  leave  me  ?''  said  he,  in  a 
deep  and  reproachful  tone. 

**  No,  God  knows  that  was  not  my  intention.     But  I 
iAik  firom  you  and  from  myself.    You  know  not — you 
oumot  imagine — the  weight  of  guilt  that  lies  on  me — 
oil  Grody  what  guilt ! 
^  On  you  ?" 

'^  Yes,  upon  me.    Should  not  an  upright  and  virtuous 
woman  abhor  you  ?" 
That  you  do  indeed.'' 
Should  she  not  condemn  you  ?" 
^  Have  you  not  done  so  a  thousand  times  ?'' 


it 
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"  Ought  she  not  to  prefer  death  a  thousand  times,  to 
remaining  here  like  a  coward  ?  " 

''  Death  is  cold." 

'*  And  should  she  not  rather  thrust  a  dagger  into 
heart,  than  allow  one  pulse  to  beat  for  a  murderer?* 

"What?  what?" 

"  And  ought  she  not.  to  pray  that,  rather  the 
tains  should  fall  and  cover  her,  than  act  as  /  am 
doing?'* 

She  rushed  into  her  husband's  arms,  which  doeaJ 
around  her  as  iron  round  a  magnet.     Holgersen  gaspeft 
for  breath:  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  finding  hhamif 
thus  loved,  in  spite  of  his  crimes,  in  spite  of  all  his  sidb^-^ 
loved  by  the  wife  whom  he  worshipped,  even  to  idolatEy* 
— such  happiness  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  life :  fa0 
could  not  believe  it,  unless  he  believed  in  a  miracle. 

A  flood  of  tears  came  to  Amelie's  relief. 

*'  Now  I  have  betrayed  a  secret  that  I  thought  to 
carry  to  my  grave — that  I  ought  never  to  have  divulged* 
But  for  this  you  must  grant  me  all  that  I  desire  ?" 

"  All,  everything — what  could  I  now  refiise  you  ?  Bm* 
am  I  dreaming  or  not  ?     Shall  I  awaken  deceived  and 

mocked  ?    It  is  impossible,  that  you swear  it  to  me* 

Oh  no,  forgive  me  !    I  feel  it  is  as  you  say.     My  bnio 
reels,  nor  can  such  a  wretch  as  I  hope  for  heaven.'* 

**  Or  how  can  I  ?  Still  we  will  hope — ^for  Grod's  mexey 
surpasses  everthing.  Have  I  not  struggled,  have  I  no^ 
despised  myself,  because  I  could  not  conquer  a  lor^ 
which  grew  ever  wilder  and  more  painful  from  tb^ 
moment  I  swore  that  my  last  feeling  was  extinguished 
in  universal  contempt  and  deep  abhorrence,  on  acoonii^ 
of  the  crimes  you  had  betrayed  to  me.  Ah  I  I  haf^ 
suffered  much,  but  most  because  my  soul  could  not  m9 
clearly  into  this  chaos.    How  often  have  I  aigoed  wid^ 
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myfldf,  ^  Had  I  long  ago  shown  him  the  real  feelings 
of  mj  heart,  perhaps  he  might  not  have  fallen  so  deeply ; 
jretyif  I  tell  him  the  truth,  I  make  myself  a  sharer  in 
Us  guilt,  and  become  a  being  he  can  no  longer  esteem. 
I  dull  lose  the  power  which  has  alone  restrained  him, 
wben  his  mad  spirit  would  break  loose.'  " 

Hdgersen  listened  to  her  words  like  one  entranced: 
thq^were  far  sweeter  to  him  than  the  music  of  the 
kiTenlv  choir. 

•Yon  would  have  lost  your  power  over  me,  when  you 
Mde  me  a  rational  creature  ?  Ask  now,  and  you  shall 
•e  if  that  power  is  diminished." 

''Stay  I  when  first  I  knew  you  in  a  foreign  land,  I 
VIS  young — ^not  quite  seventeen.  I  neither  understood, 
aor  cured  to  understand,  the  tie  I  was  forming.  I 
WIS  ED  orphan,  without  either  father  or  mother.  I  was 
poor,  and  therefore  gratefiilly  accepted  the  protection 
rffered  by  strangers,  who  were  travelling  to  Holland, 
Iwping  that  my  uncle  would  have  received  me.  For 
two  long  years,  I  felt  the  utter  desolation  of  residing  in 
tfiunily,  the  members  of  which  were  friendly  enough 
towards  me ;  but  yet  they  never  allowed  me  to  know 
tbt  calm  and  certain  confidence  after  which  I  longed ; 
sad  my  rich  and  childless  uncle  would  not  be  burdened 
with  the  care  of  any  young  girl.  What  wonder  was  it, 
then, that  you,  with  your  handsome  and  noble  person,  cap- 
tJTated  my  heart !  I  thought  I  was  to  be  the  happy  wife 
^^a  good  and  upright  man,  an(l  that  I  should  have  my 
<>wn  home  filled  with  every  comfort,  in  a  country  which 
*y  80  near  my  father-land.  For  could  any  one  be  sur- 
prised that  I,  encouraged  on  all  sides  by  the  family  with 
which  I  lived,  accepted  so  advantageous  an  offer?  During 
the  first  four  years  I  lived  like  a  sultana  in  some  Eastern 
WeoL    You  were  jealous  as  a  Turk.     You  locked  me 
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in :  yet  such  were  the  treasures  you  lavished  on  me,  I 
quarrelled  not  with  my  limited  freedom.  The  strong 
affection  which  I  felt  for  you  increased — whether  happily 
or  unhappily — instead  of  diminishing ;  for  even  in  the 
first  months  of  our  marriage,  I  discovered  that  on  this 
my  entire  future  depended.  I  therefore  watched  and 
guarded  it,  as  the  treasure  upon  which  my  veiy  lift 
hung.  Your  frequent  separations  from  me  contribated 
to  keep  your  passion  alive ;  and  much  as  there  seemed 
to  be  that  was  dark  in  you  career,  I  was  neverthelefli 
happy  till  the  night  when — but  I  will  not  again  reed 
it  I  believed — I  hoped — I  prayed  to  God  to  let  me 
die,  and  yet  I  reproached  myself  for  having  employed 
my  time  so  badly.  Instead  of  merely  spending  the  ridwi 
which  you  heaped  upon  me,  I  should  have  inquired  into 
their  source ;  instead  of  listening  to  your  sighs  of  lcfV% 
and  the  wild  overflowing  of  your  joy,  when  after  a  long 
absence  you  once  more  folded  me  to  your  heart,  I  on^ii 
to  have  longed  alone  for  your  entire  confidence.  Birty 
like  a  child,  it  pleased  me  when  I  saw  how  you,  yoiA 
who  by  rude  force  and  cold  sternness  governed  so  many* 
yielding  like  a  slave  to  my  smallest  caprice,  through 
me  became  another  being.  Ah,  all  was  sinful ;  for  I  left 
the  concerns  of  your  soul  to  yourself." 

Amelie  was  silent  for  a  moment :  a  deep  and  indo-* 
scribable  sensation  of  pain  caused  the  blood  to  roBb 
to  her  beautiful  face.  Holgersen  listened,  as  if  stmefc 
dumb  by  her  self-accusations. 

**  But  my  punishment  came  with  the  hour  when  X 
found  I  was  not  to  die,  and  that  I  must  live  to  repeft^ 
incessantly  to  myself,  ^  You  are  the  wife  of  a  murdered 
— of  a  pirate  1  You  must  tear  his  image  from  your  heart  * 
You  can  do  nothing  but  hate  such  a  wretch,  and  ehndr^ 
der  at  the  very  sight  of  him.     You  and  your  children 
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■Bfltflj  far,  far  away,  and  hide  yourselves  from  his 
eoBtiimnating  touch ! '  All  this  have  I  said  a  thousand 
tioM;  but  still,  during  these  three  years,  I  have  only 
been  Me  to  carry  out  my  first  decision,  namely,  un- 
lupected  by  the  world,  to  live  separate  from  you. 
When  I  trembled  at  your  look,  when  you  entered  my 
nwm,  was  it  because  I  stood  before  a  murderer  ?  May 
Godfbigive  me — it  was  through  fear,  lest  you  nught 
lee  that  the  love  after  which  you  sighed,  burned  so 
tev  you.  You  added  fearful  strength  to  the  meshes 
in  whidi  I  found  myself  entangled,  when,  justly  or 
njiistly,  you  inspired  me  with  a  belief,  which  the 
Aitare  alone  can  decide,  that  you  would  be  saved  from 
die  moment  when  my  soul  gave  itself  into  your  power. 
Toa  even  volunteered  that  I  should  ask ;  and  now  that 
I  have  told  you  all,  now  will  I  do  so  ! " 

"And  I  repeat,  demand  everything ;  for  now  my  soul 
is  far  more  surely  in  your  power ! " 

'^  Thanks,  thanks !  I  will  from  henceforth  endeavour 
to  lead  you  into  another  path.  But  above  all  things  I 
unplore  of  you  to  give  up  your  seafaring  life— other- 
wise you  will  never  become  another  man." 

**  Not  the  sea,  but  my  wild  and  adventurous  life,  I 
will  give  up  !  " 

"No  stipulations  I  If  you  refuse  my  first  request, 
what  hope  can  I  have  that  you  will  grant  the  others  ? 
lour  love  then  is  not  strong !"  Amelie  passed  her 
"oft  hand  gently  over  Holgersen's  forehead,  and  his 
Ww  fell. 

"  It  will  be  very  difficult :  but  as  you  particularly 
lakit " 

** Leave  it  so!  let  me  add,  however,  if  you  deceive 
^  I  shall  know  how  to  repay  your  treachery." 

"  I  can  never  became  a  traitor  to  you." 
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**  Upon  this  I  depend.     In  the  second  place, 
must  as  soon  as  possible  conclude  your  businea 
Molde,  and  leave  it  for  ever." 

"  Why  this  ?  Here  I  have  a  good  reputation,  a 
firm  footing ;  in  another  place " 

"  You  can  equally  keep  your  reputation.  I  will 
dwell  at  Molde — in  this  place  which  reminds  me  o 
the  horrors  interwoven  with  your  life.  We  will  g( 
from  here,  to  a  remote  city  in  my  own  land ;  there 
can  introduce  yourself  as  a  merchant.  Do  you 
consent?  You  will  not  daily  hear  my  sighs,  wh 
look  on  the  gloomy  waters  of  the  Northern  Sea. 
will  gladly  and  willingly  fulfil  the  request  of  a 
whom  you  love,  and  who  knows  how  to  be  gratefb 
you  for  fulfilling  that  request." 

"  Well,  do  with  me  what  you  will  I    Said  I  not 
your  power  never  was  greater  than  it  is  now  ?" 

^^Have  I   not  said  also,   that  my   love  never 
stronger  than  it  is  now  ?  My  third  wish  is,  that 
take  another  name;   that  we  may  enter  on  our 
home  as  new  people ;  and  fourthly,  I  wish — and 
is  the  last  request — that  this  home  be  in  no  place  o 
than  I  consent  to,  and  to  which  I  can  travel  in  pei 

**  All  is  granted." 

Holgersen  tendered  his  trembling  lips  to  thos 
his  wife,  and  without  any  opposition  she  allowed 
to  seal  their  new  contract.  At  this  moment  An 
might  have  asked  his  life,  and  he  would  not  1 
refused  it. 

**  Then,"  whispered  she,  drawing  gently  back, 
will  by  degrees,  yet  with  deep  and  active  perseven 
labour  mutually  for  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  an 
make  atonement  for  all  the  evil  you  have  commi 
You  are  still  young :  a  long  life  may  be  before  ; 
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tldt  maj  compensate  for  much;  and  the  good  which 
joQ  lia?e  hitherto  done  from  interested  motives,  shall 
now  proceed  from  right  and  honest  intentions." 

"  Yea,  for  your  sake.^ 

'JSot  for  my  sake,  but  for  your  Own;  for  the  sake  of 
your  conscience,  your  eternal  happiness,  and  that  of 
four  children ;  listen,  for  the  sake  of  your  children  I  ^^ 

*'I  hear!  Oh,  that  I  might  once  again  clasp  your 
kod,  80  delicate,  so  small  and  soft,  in  mine — that  I 
w^t  venture  to  fold  you  to  my  heart — that  I ^ 

''Ah,  hush  I  You  did  not  then  hear  what  I  said 
Amt  your  eternal  happiness  ?^ 

"Am  I  not  already  blessed  when  I  fold  you  in  my 
tDDB?    ELave  I  not  heaven  here  ?" 

''What  is  that  to  the  heaven  for  which  through 

npentance  you  must  strive  ?    If  I  were  to  die,  your 

keaven  would  be  for  ever  closed;  and  if  you  do  not 

« endeaTour    to  walk   in   a  right   path,  by  leading  a 

Afferent  life,  we  should  then  meet  no  more." 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  that  now, — my 
;  Noughts,  my  every  sense,  reels  beneath  the  intoxicating 
At.  You,  and  you  only  I    Lead  me  where  you  will" 

"  I  cannot  contradict  you  T' 

Amelie  threw  her  arms  round  the  subdued  man,  and 
pomised,  with  a  solemn  oath,  ever  to  uphold  him  with 
Iter  bve.     How  far  she  succeeded,  the  future,  as  she 
I  tenelf  said,  will  discover. 

'      We  must  now  leave  Norway,  and  the  persons  who 

We  hitherto  been  acting  their  several  parts  before  us, 

in  order  to  retiun  to  him  who  is  the  real  hero  of  our 

tale,  namely,  Albin  Jentzel,  whom  we  left  in  a  little 

houtj  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THB  FLDBOFIBOH. 


There  are  many  situations  in  life  which  far  sni] 
those  of  grief  and  disappointment.  For  example,  w 
a  man  finds  himself  alone  in  the  world — ^not  a  hm 
being  with  whom  he  has  anything  in  common — n 
friend  to  whom  he  can  turn — none  to  ask  counsel  of 
his  own  thoughts, — in  a  word,  when  he  feels  hin 
like  the  shoot  of  some  large  tree,  which  has  no  p 
bility  of  being  upheld,  but  by  its  own  power, 
place  a  boy,  only  thirteen  and  a  half  years  old,  in 
desolate  situation,  consumed  by  an  all-absorbing 
row  for  the  loss  of  everything, — father,  brother,  we 
and  all  his  prospects  for  the  future — all  lost  in 
night, — here  then  we  find  one  destined  to  such  a  1 
and  more  deserving  of  compassion,  from  the  fiust 
the  little  passenger  who  had  been  driven  from 
*  Mitbiirger,'  hovered  like  a  scared  bird  beti 
sky  and  water.  Truly  young  Albin  Jentzel  ww 
more  to  be  pitied  during  the  first  hours  of  this 
period  of  his  life,  than  his  brother,  the  dumb  ^ 
The  latter  had  the  company  of  three  laughing  & 
and  Karo ;  Albin  could  only  hope  that  the  ang€ 
heaven  would  not  forsake  him.     Fortunately,  Na 
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ood  mother,  had  armed  him  with  a  courage  and 
ce  of  mind  which  supported  this  hope.  Besides 
e  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  element  with 
be  now  had  to  struggle.  From  the  time,  when  a 
*  fire  or  six  years,  he  sailed  a  little  boat  on  a 
flowing  through  his  father's  property  at  Stock- 
the  sea,  and  all  relating  to  it  had  been  the 
of  his  life;  and  his  parents  had  already  formed 
lans  for  the  future.  His  mother  trembled  at 
>  of  his  going  to  sea;  but  the  father,  who  himself 
u,  persuaded  her  to  give  her  consent  to  the 
le  had  so  early  made.  At  that  time  they  enter- 
Qo  thought  of  commercial  traffic,  but  wished 

0  be  a  skilful  naval  officer,  and  to  begin  his 
>n  at  Carlberg,*  while  Will  should  be  brought 
>me  under  the  unspeakable  love  and  indulgent 
J  of  his  mother.  But  death  came — that  gloomy 
in  so  many  debates — and  laying  his  cold  hand 

1  the  hearts  of  this  fond  husband  and  wife,  tore 
lest  of  mothers  from  her  two  young  and  almost 

children.  But  grief  deals  gently  with  children, 
t  takes  deep  hold  of  those  of  riper  years,  and 
ndelible  marks  for  the  remainder  of  life, 
elm  Jentzel,  formerly  a  merchant,  but  now  a 
downer,  found  nothing  in  his  various  occupa- 
lat  could  dissipate  the  painful  current  of  his 
8.  On  the  contrary,  his  grief  knew  no  remedy ; 
ng  retired  during  the  short  but  happy  years  of 
riage  from  the  wearisome  details  of  business,  he 
n  more  inclined  to  do  so  now  that  he  had  lost 
t  was  the  half  of  his  soul. 

passing  a  year  in  uninterrupted  solitude,  he 

erly  a  rojal  castle  near  Stockholm ;  now  the  Military  Academy 
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determined  to  sell  his  property,  and  to  break  eveiy  t 
of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  which  united  him  to  1 
own  country.  He  would  take  his  sons  and  his  wealth 
another  land,  in  the  hope  that  this  step  would  give  hi 
courage  to  begin  a  new  life.  He  chose  Nantes  for  1 
so-called  home,  and  took  a  tutor  for  Albin  .with  hi 
from  Sweden,  that  the  language  which  his  belov 
Alida  had  spoken  nught  not  be  forgotten*  But  the 
was  no  rest  for  the  unhappy  Wilhelm  Jentzel :  he  oou 
neither  begin  life  again,  nor  was  Albin's  education 
continue  without  interruption.  Frequently  during  tl 
voyage,  Albin  showed  the  burning  desire  of  his  hei 
by  playing  the  sailor  on  every  occasion  that  offisvei 
and  when  the  tutor  compkined  of  the  time  which  w 
wasted  in  these  amusements,  Jentzel  only  declared  th 
Herr  N.  could  make  up  for  lost  time  when  wint 
came ;  and  this  really  was  the  case.  But  when  sprii 
returned,  all  inclination  for  study  passed  away,  and ; 
autumn  the  work  had  to  begin  afresh. 

At  last  the  tutor,  who  was  an  aged  and  somewb 
pedantic  man,  wearied  of  his  unsatisfactory  occupatic 
— although  he  really  loved  Albin,  who,  with  his  war 
and  affectionate  disposition,  never  could  see  a  cloud  < 
hb  preceptor's  brow  without,  for  the  moment,  enda 
vouring  to  dissipate  it — and  asked  permission  to  retof 
to  Sweden.  But  the  boy's  heart  was  seized  with  ooB 
punction  and  distress,  and  he  promised  in  the  moi 
solemn  manner  not  to  neglect  anything,  if  only  li 
kind  Herr  N.  would  remain.  Herr  N.  could  U 
resist  this  entreaty.  Albin,  however,  was  only  pa 
mitted  to  show  his  determination  for  a  very  short  tinM 
for  before  six  months  had  elapsed,  his  tutor  was  attaokc 
by  a  dangerous  fever,  which,  though  it  seemed  to  bin 
into  play  the  gratitude  of  Albin's  young  heart,  mx 
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ooodncted  Herr  N.  to  that  fatherland  to  which  we  are 
aDkBtening.     So  long  an  he  lived,  Herr  N.  had  not 
flfipuently  seemed  necessary  to  his  patron ;  but  when 
Jtabxi  had  no  longer  the  daily  pleasure  of  disputing 
IB  Swedish,  of  playing  his  game  of  chess,  and  hearing 
■d  aongs  Elating  on  the  misery  of  the  world  and  the 
tedioosness  of  life,  sung  in  his  own  native  tongue,  he 
wit  imperceptibly  attacked  by  a  malady  for  which  the 
oniy  name  is  home-sickness.     As  he  also  frequently 
nfeed  finom  bodily  illness,  he  determined,  after  he 
U  passed  a  year  in  travelling,  to  return  to  his  own 
ttuntry :  he  wished  to  die  there,  but  first  to  entrust 
bflons  to  the  care  of  a  man  who  had  formerly  been 
\m  fiiend.     This  man,  vHith  whom  solely  he  had  asso- 
ciited  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  he  was  in 
Sireden,  had  formerly  been  a  clerk  in  his  father's  office, 
>nd  had  to  thank  the  latter  for  his  rise  in  life.     During 
the  first  four  years  of  his  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  a 
correspondence  had  been  carried  on  between  Jentzel 
>nd  Frederic  Stangerlang ;  but  as  the  latter  was  fre- 
quently absent  in  foreign  countries,  the  interchange 
tf  letters  had   been   interrupted,  and  each  had   for 
ttme  time  been  without  any  information  of  the  other. 
Bat  fate   willed  not  that    Jcntzel's  wish    of   dying 
is  his  own  land  should    be    accomplished,   for    his 
flbeas  advanced  vHith  rapid  strides  during  his  journey, 
ind  the  dreadful  night  on  board  ^  La  Belle  Coquette,' 
the  horrors  of  which  he  had  outlived,  combined  with 
the  grief  of  knowing  that  Albin,  the  favourite  of  his 
heart,  had  fallen  by  the  murderous  hands  of  pirates, 
floapped  the  thread  of  life  asunder,  sooner,  perhaps,  than 
the  &tal  sister  had  intended  to  cut  it  with  her  scissors. 
in  the  firm  belief  of  finding  Albin  with  the  beloved 
wife  he  had  so  long  mourned — in-  the  hope  that  he  was 

VOL.  I.  F 
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l('5ivin2C  Will,  Alidius  mo^t  sacred  Icijiicv,  in  the   best 
hands,  he  hiid  his  weary  head  to  rest,  not  only  without 
a  murmur,  but  with  a  calm  and  earnest  longing  to  bfe 
at  peace.    Where  now  is  his  fatherless,  portionless,  and. 
plundered  boy,  deprived  of  every  bright  dream  of  lifeP 
Let  us  follow  the  course  of  his  adventures,  which  lim 
not  only  before  him,  but  before  every  one  who  would  bat 
the  founder  of  his  own  fortunes.     With  an  activit]r 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  an  experienced  pilots 
our  hero  hauled  in  the  rope,  seized  the  rudder,  and  ha^ 
the  good  luck  to  turn  the  boat  to  the  wind,  as  it  was 
nearly  being  swamped  in  the  heavy  swell  caused  by  tho 
'  Mitbiirger.'     Fortunately  for  Albin,  the  boat  was 
of  those  sharp-pointed  gigs  which  so  surprisingly 
counter  the  heaviest  breakers,  and  like  the   sea-galL^ 
laugh  at  the  motion  of  the  raging  waves,  when,  foi 
from  the  depths  below,  they  dance  once  more  u] 
their  summits. 

The  unhappy  boy  steered  boldly  against  the 
resting  his  feet  against  the  bench,  so  as  to  preserve 
equilibrium  when  the  boat  stood  almost  perpendicuhO^ 
from  the  undulation  of  the  water.  With  a 
of  horror,  he  occasionally  watched  the  *  Mitbiirger' 
she  disappeared  in  the  fog;  and  gloomy  as  his  own 
ation  was,  he  breathed  more  freely  when  he  could 
longer  see  a  shred  of  canvas  belonging  to  that  pirate—**' 
den. 

For  two  hours  he  strained  every  nerve  to  maintuiP- 
this  unequal  strife,  but  at  last  his  strength  gave  way? 
he  sank  by  degrees  into  that  dreamy,  confused  stata 
which  always  follows  when  the  physical  powers  have 
been  overtaxed.  Unconsciously  he  had  lifted  the  rudder 
from  off  its  hook,  and  had  sunk  down  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat :  he  gazed  up  at  the  gloomy  sky,  and  seemed 
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to  k  passing  from  one  cloud  into  another.     Now  he 

wu  rocked  upon  his  mother's  lap^  as  he  remembered 

krin  his  earliest  childhood,  and  the  song  of  the  wind 

ttd  the  waves   sounded  like   that   beloved  mother's 

▼wee,  when  he  listened  to  the  beautiful  prayer  she 

taught  him.    Again  he  sailed  over  another  cloudy  out  of 

which  there  came  hastening  towards  him  his  father  and 

pow  WiU — the  latter  no  longer  unhappy,  but  bright  as 

tt  angel  of  light.     And  as  they  then  sailed  together 

Aroagh  the  air,  to  reach  the  cloud  upon  which  his 

mother  sat,  and  where  they  should  all  henceforth  dwell, 

luB  &ther  told  him  how  happy  it  was  to  have  escaped 

fern  the  sorrows  of  earth,  from  which  he  had  suffered 

*o  deeply  since  the  loss  of  those  dear  ones  he  was  now 

pAag  to  rejoin.      Albin   thought   he   felt  his   cheek 

^ked  by  the  kind  hand  of  his  father,  as  the  latter 

^^mestly  prayed  for  his  son,  who  would  return  after  a 

®tort  visit  to  earth,  where  he  was  compelled  to  remain 

fi>r  some  time  before  he  could  be  transported  to  their 

home  in  the  blue  firmament  of  heaven. 

With  calm  and  pious  affection  Albin  listened  to  the 
^nder  words  of  his  father,  and  to  the  gentle  admoni- 
tions which  he  gave  him,  his  favourite  child,  ever  to 
'^alk  in  the  path  he  had  shown  him  ;  and  Albin  solemnly 
^wed  never  to  forget  those  sweet  words,  which  still 
^oed  in  his  ear  as  he  sailed  away  alone  into  a  large 
*nd  desolate  cloud.     But  after  these  heavenly  images 
there  came  the  troubled  remembrance  of  the  night  on 
board  *  La  Belle  Coquette.'    Once  more,  pursued  by  the 
niurderer,  he  hastened  up  the  rigging ;  once  more  the 
«oimd  of  the  shot  rang,  and  again  he  fell  down — deep 
down — this  time  into  the  arms  of  sleep.    Soon,  however, 
the  slumbering  boy  was  awakened  by  heavy  drops  of 
rain  falling  on  his  face.     He  raised  himfeelf  quickly,  and 

F'2 
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looked  around  on  the  wide,  desert  ocean.     TI 

calmed,  and  a  soft  breeze  moved  the  little  be 

for  some  time  had  been  steered  by  an  invisi 

For  a  moment  Albin  tried  to  collect  his 

senses,  and  the  cold  shudder  which  passed  throi 

limb,  the  horror  which  was  depicted  in  ever 

showed   that  he    was  recalled  to  a  terribh 

Sinking  upon  his  knees,  he  offered  up  a  hear 

prayer  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fathe 

his  encouragement,  he  recalled  his  pleasant  di 

with  hope  and  confidence  remembered  the  woi 

his  father  had  spoken,  ^^  God  will  never  forsal 

thou  wilt  put  thy  whole  trust  in  Him  !"     A 

thought  this  advice  came  from  the  tenderest  o 

and  that  for  this  father  he  must  no  longer  so 

he  was  happy.     To  animate  his  limbs,  stiffene 

morning  cold,  he  again  seized  the  rudder  ai 

work.     Although  he  reckoned  that  he  must  b 

miles  from  the  pirate  vessel — if  indeed  the  L 

not  changed  her  course — still  he  would  not  e 

boat  to  be  driven  by  the  wind,  but  steered 

against  it.     He  did  not  for  a  moment  doub 

man  who  had  so  generously  assisted  him,  and 

had  not  forgotten  in  his  morning  prayer,  that 

have  no  cause  to  repent  his  kind  deed,  by  the 

discovering  all;  but  he  feared  that  when  t 

missed  the  boat,  he  might  guess  what  had  occi 

follow  him.     For  this  reason  he  continued  ro\i 

the  same  perseverance  as  in  the  night.     The 

now  risen  from  its  damp  bed — it  was  broad  da 

Lost  in  thoughts  of  his  utter  helplessness,  A 

not  looked  about  him  for  a  long  time,  when  sue 

heard  a  rushing  sound  behind  him.     He  tumc 

thinking  to  see  a  whale  or  some  other  monst< 
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deep,  which  had  fixed  upon  him  and  his  boat  for  its 
prey.  But  a  far  more  pleasing  sight  awaited  him.  He 
beheld  the  black  hull  of  a  large  ship,  which,  with  every 
sail  setj  was  steering  almost  right  upon  him.  His  first 
thought — and  it  was  quick  as  lightning — was  to  turn 
the  boat  that  it  might  not  be  swamped ;  and  the  second, 
to  stand  up,  and,  loud  as  his  young  lungs  would  permit, 
to  cry  ''  Help,  help !" 

Albin  instantly  saw  a  black  curly  head  appear  over 
the  side,  and  then,  with  the  activity  of  a  cat,  the  entire 
figure  of  a  Mulatto-boy,  about  his  own  age,  swung  itself 
up.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  coil  of  rope,  and  with  the 
other  kept  firm  hold  of  the  rigging.  Behind  him  stood 
a  taller  lad,  evidently  prepared  to  render  assistance. 
Our  poor  little  voyager  was  now  so  near,  that  the  spray 
eame  dashing  off  the  ship's  bows  into  his  boat,  which  ran 
some  danger  of  being  engulfed  in  the  swell  caused  by 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  vessel,  when  the  strange  boy 
cried  out  in  a  mingled  jargon  of  English  and  Swedish, 
*^  Young  boy !  keep  behind,  else  boat  smashed !"  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  coils  of  the  rope  came  flying 
through  the  air  down  into  the  boat.  With  a  convulsive 
efifort  Albin  caught  it,  and  had  the  sense  to  fasten  it 
instantly  to  the  prow ;  but  such  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  boat  was  hurried  on,  the  stern  went  under  water 
and  it  filled.  Again  the  black  head  appeared,  but  now  in 
the  gig  belonging  to  the  ship,  from  which  he  threw  a 
rope  to  Albin.  "  Young  boy !  climb  up ;  or  shall 
Achilles  go  and  help  ?     White  boy  not  climb  well." 

Without  waiting  to  answer  this  doubtful  compliment, 
Albin  grasped  the  rope,  and  swung  himself  into  the 
boat. 

No  words  could  describe  his  feelings ;  but  two  large 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  seized  the  hand  oC 
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the  Mulatto-boy^  and  nodded  a  friendly  look  of 
tude  to  th^  sailor^  who  now  drew  up  the  rope 
while  the  two  lads  clambered  on  boards  and  i 
safely  on  the  deck. 

Albin,  who,  after  the  ready  help  he  had  a] 
received,  naturally  hoped  he  would  meet  wit 
kindness  and  compassion  which  his  forlorn  con 
demanded,  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  h 
he  was  scarcely  noticed  by  the  strange  forms  a 
him.  But  his  astonishment  amounted  to  a  c 
degree  of  anxiety,  when,  as  he  passed  the  heln 
his  companion,  and  approached  the  cabin,  a  pen 
stepped  from  it,  at  whose  sight  Achilles  vanishc 
a  ghost,  dragging  Albin  away  with  him. 

The  new-comer  was  indeed  a  figure  suflScientl 
gular  to  claim  a  fixed  attention.  The  face,  which 
more  properly  be  called  handsome  than  ugly,  wa 
yellowish  brown,  as  were  the  hands;  but  whe 
wind  blew  aside  the  short,  black,  curling  hair 
shaded  the  forehead  and  neck,  so  fair  was  th< 
beneath,  it  might  naturally  be  concluded  tha 
darker  hue  of  the  face  was  merely  the  work 
burning  sun.  The  dark-brown  sparkling  eye 
slightly  hooked  nose,  and  compressed  lips,  d( 
firmness  and  determination ;  yet  a  certain  expi 
pervading  the  whole,  seemed  to  say  that  this 
mination  assumed  difi!erent  forms,  as  the  sou 
moved  either  by  storm  or  calm.  The  head  < 
man— or  rather  youth — for  he  appeared  to  be 
young,  was  covered  with  a  broad -brimmed 
wester:  he  wore  a  loose  dress  of  costly  ma 
gathered  in  round  the  waist  by  an  Indian  shawl 
keen  trowsers  laced  down  the  legs;  and  shoes  ei 
dered  with  a  fine  and  elastic  fibrous  root  in  whil 
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greeoy  completed  the  picturesque  costume.  Both  chin 
aod&ce  were  so  smooth^  they  might  have  belonged  to 
i  woman ;  but  to  this  supposition  the  manly  voice  and 
bearing  were  opposed. 

TUb  personage  was  the  Steersman  of  the  brig 
'Ffi^fisch,'  laden  with  goods  from  the  West  Indies, 
nd  sailing  for  Gothenberg.  It  might  have  struck 
Ottj  as  strange,  that  a  vessel,  apparently  engaged  in 
pnoefiil  commerce,  should  have  not  only  a  gun  of  un- 
Voal  length  at  the  forecastle,  and  two  at  the  stem, 
ht  be  mounted  with  fourteen  smaller  guns  besides. 
'Bit  ship  might  have  been  well  worked  by  from  six- 
ten  to  eighteen  men,  yet  the  crew  consisted  of  one- 
tnd-thirty,  collected  from  different  nations;  amongst 
tlem  were  two  Malays,  who  were  easily  distinguished 
fixwn  the  others  by  their  bony  and  athletic  frames  and 
glkening  eyes. 

The  Steersman,  who  did  not  remark  Albin,  as  the 
Mulatto-boy  had  instinctively  concealed  him  behind 
the  large  boat,  walked  with  alight  but  firm  step  to  the 
binnacle,  and  after  he  had  first  examined  the  compass, 
then  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blew,  and  lastly 
4e  sails,  turned  to  a  little  shrivelled-up  man  with  thin 
gmj  hair,  who  might  have  been  about  sixty,  and  said, 
curtly— 

"  Captain,  the  log-book !" 

The  question  was  asked  and  answered  in  a  language 
which  resembled  bad  Swedish.     The  little  man  drew 
forth  a  book  covered  with  leather,  and  gave  it,  accom- 
panied by  an  humble  *'  Good-morning,"  to  the  Steers- 
man, who,  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
this  politeness,  examined  the  entries  made  in  the  book 
with  a  searching  glance. 
*^  The  same  course  during  the  watch.  Captain  ?" 
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*^  The  same  course  during  the  entire  watch.  Steers- 
man." 

"  Only  eight  knots  ?  Do  you  mean^  Captain,  tha* 
my  ship  is  to  cruise  at  the  same  rate  you  do  yourself?" 

The  quondam  Captain  made  no  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  he  only  groaned. 

^^  Wc  had  a  favourable  breeze  during  your  watcha 
you  old  rat ;  but  I  sec  there  has  been  a  calm  for  tha 
last  five  hours :  why  in  the  name  of  h — ^1  did  you  n(r 
set  the  larboard  sail?*^ 

^^  Two  yards  cracked  in  the  last  storm !"  said  a  yoicm 
forward :  **  it  was ' 

*^  All  the  same,  what  it  was  I"  responded  the  Steena 
man,  and  turned  again  to  the  person  he  had  fii»^ 
addressed. 

**  Could  you  not  have  ordered  the  sailmaker  to  rig 
new  ones  ?  Hark  you,  Captain  I  Do  you  think  yoic 
have  nothing  to  do,  in  this  my  ship,  but  to  smoke  ou^ 
all  my  good  Havannah  cigars,  and  empty  all  my  rum- 
casks  ?  Away  with  you,  and  give  the  carpenter  ordere 
to  cut  the  spars.  Let  them  be  ready  in  an  hour,  or  1 
shall  have  a  word  or  two  with  you  alone  in  my  owil 
cabin.     You  know  what  that  means.  Captain  ?" 

"  Aye,  aye !"  answered  the  melancholy  figure,  and 
hastening  forward,  he  immediately  gave  the  necessary 
order,  in  a  tone  not  less  despotic  than  that  in  which  he 
himself  had  been  addressed.  He  then  returned  and 
reported — 

'*  Ready  in  an  hour.  Steersman." 

**A11  right!  Has  anything  occurred  during  the 
watch  ?" 

The  Captain  made  no  answer,  but  nodded  signifi- 
cantly to  the  side  where  Albin's  head  was  peeping  out 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THB  IXAHnr  ATIOir. 


"The  d ^1!    What  is  that?   who  is  the  boy? 

W  did  he  come  here  ?* 

"Tossing  about  in  a  boat — was  in  danger  of  his  life 
—threw  him  a  rope — was  saved  !"  replied  the  Captain. 

"Boat— danger  of  his  life — saved  ! — what  nonsense ! 
Have  I  not  idle  dogs  enough  to  feed^  without  fishing 
others  oat  of  the  sea  ?  Come  here,  you  sir,  and  let  me 
«e  you/ 

Albin  stepped  forth*  He  was  now  quite  alone  in 
the  world,  and  had  no  one  to  fear  but  himself;  and 
this  feeling  lent  calnmess  to  his  look,  and  confidence 
to  his  whole  behaviour. 

"What    is    your  name?    What  country   do   you 

WoDg  to  ?" 

"I  am  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  have  come  from 
Mantes :  my  name  is  Albin  Jentzel.'^ 

"  But  what  brings  you  here  ?" 

Kemembering  his  promise  to  **  the  good  pirate,"  as 
Albin  had  frequently  called  Halwar  in  his  thoughts,  he 
betrayed  nothing  that  related  to  *  La  Belle  Coquette,' 
but  said  that  **  the  Norwegian  schooner,  in  which  he, 

r3 
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with  Ills  fiitlicr  unci  hrutlicr,  were  returning  from  Franc- 
Iitul  in  tlie  previous*  night  tstruck  against  another  vess     — 
during  a  dense  fog^  which  caused  it  to  spring  a  leai^H 
and  ^  man  and  mouse  had  gone  to  the  bottom.' " 

**  When  once  you  had  sunk,  it  is  somewhat  difficiHU-^ 
to  understand  how  you  rose  again,  and  that  in  a  bo^^i 
too/'  said  the  Steersman,  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 

'^  Have  the  kindness,  sir,  not  to  misunderstand  m.-^ 
I  was  saved — I  alone — because — because  it  was  Gt)dK.^^ 
will." 

**  And  of  your  own  accord,  I  am  inclined  to  think :  yc^t 
looked  about  betimes,  and  found  a  convenient  refuged  ' 

Albin's  face  grew  scarlet,  "  Sir,  you  do  not  kuo"^ 
me,"  said  he  slowly,  trying  to  suppress  a  paroxysm  ^3^ 
indignation,  which  threatened  to  vent  itself  in 
"  if  you  did,  you  would  believe  me  incapable  of 
anything  so  vile !" 

"  Aha,  my  dear  countryman,  there  is  honesty 
uprightness  in  you !     But  under  such  ciroumstano^^' 
how  came  you  in  possession  of  the  boat  ?" 

'^The  boat  in  which  I  was  saved  belonged  to  tt^-^ 
other  vessel."  Albin  was  again  obliged  to  evade  tl^^ 
exact  truth ;  "  it  was  loosed  in  the  storm.  I  only,  C^* 
all"—  his  voice  became  ahnost  inaudible — "  reached  th-^ 
boat:  yet,"  added  he,  with  a  kind  of  awe, "  it  would  har^ 
been  all  over  with  me,  had  I  not  received  good  help." 

"  Capital!  Considering  your  youth,  you  do  not  play' 
your  part  badly ;  but  in  future,  you  must  learn  to 
connect  a  story  better,  if  you  would  excite  compas* 
sion :  I  love  the  simple  truth.  I  do  not  believe  a  single 
word,  you  young  rascal !" 

The  Steersman  turned  away  angrily  from  the  aston- 
ished Albin,  and  said  in  a  rude  voice,  to  the  Captain : 
"  Who  threw  the  rope  ?" 
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"  The  young  Herr  Achilles,"  answered  he,  laying 
ao  ironical  stress  on  the  words. 

A  glance  like  lightning  shot  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Steersman,  and  a  slight  flush  tinged  his  cheek ;  but 
be  sabdued  his  anger. 
"Who helped  him?" 
"Bas." 

"Send  him  here!' 

Bas,  a  gigantic,   well-grown   youth,    whom   Albin 
fcoognised  as  the  one  who  had  assisted  in  saving  him, 
(tepped  forward,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand. 
"  Who  threw  this  boy  a  rope,  without  first  asking  me  ?" 
"Achilles,  Steersman." 
"Why  did  you  not  prevent  him  ?" 
"You  had  given  no  command  to  that  effect.^' 
"  Blockhead  I  I  was  not  on  deck.     However,  as  you 
choose  to   man   my   ship  with  a  cuckoo  like  this,  I 
conclude  you  will  share  your  rations  with  him  ?" 

"  Hem  r'  said  Bas,  as  he  turned  hia  cap  backwards 
*nd  forwards,  and  assumed  a  particularly  simple  appear- 
wce;  he  then  looked  up  at  the  topmast,  as  if  he  were 
considering  the  matter. 

"I  ask  you,  booby,  if  you  can  live  without  your 
portion  of  food  ?" 
"No,  Steersman,  I  think  I  can  hardly  do  that.  Were 

it  indeed  doing  without  something  else ^' 

"  Do  you  mean  this  T'  With  these  words  the  Steers- 
man gave  Mosje  Bas  a  box  on  the  ear,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  would  not  have  minded,  and 
8carcely  felt;   for  the  Commander  of  the  *Fliegfisch' 
could  not  boast  of  any  remarkable  strength   of  body, 
though  he  would  gladly  have  been  considered  a  Her- 
coles.     Meanwhile,  Bas  knew  right  well  what  he  was 
about,  as  apparently  stunned  by  the  blow,  he  tumbled 
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over  the  deck,  and  muttered  some  words  between  im 
teeth. 

^^  Do  you  dare  to  complain,  fool  ?"  The  SteersmiH 
approached  with  a  stem  look ;  but  behind  tiiis  severil^ 
the  cunning  Bas  perceived  a  glimmer  which  he  ccfuism 
as  plainly  decipher  as  when  the  calendar  prophesiM 
good  or  bad  weather. 

"  No  Steersman,  I  do  not.^' 

"  Well,  what  are  you  muttering  there  ?*' 

^^  Oh,  I  only  thought,  that  if  the  Steersman  thou 
turns  his  strength  against  his  men,  it  would  periiaps  Im 
better  to  establish  an  hospital  on  board.  I  hardly 
think  that  any  one  could  have  kept  his  legs  with  sad 
a  blow  as  that." 

^^  Do  you  think  so,  my  lad  ?"  replied  the  Steersmais 
stroking  his  chin  with  a  smile.  "  Well  then,  tell 
cabin-boy  to  give  you  a  bottle  of  rum.  You 
something  to  wash  your  ear — I  have  forgotten  thtti 
you  acted  so  stupidly." 

"  May  God  keep  you.  Steersman.  But  it  was  onl^ 
the  devil  who  thought  of  saving  the  boy ;  I  wished  t^ 
save  the  boat,  for  it  is  the  neatest  craft  I  ever  saw.'' 

**  Well,  well.  Tell  Achilles  abo,  he  must  give  yo* 
a  couple  of  rolls  of  tobacco  with  the  rum:  you  can  plaos 
a  piece  of  it  between  your  teeth,  if  you  get  the  tooth' 
ache  after  this  little  bout.  Further,  take  the  lad  witE 
you,  and  give  him  something  to  eat  If  the  devil  wafl 
in  the  boat,  or  rather,  taken  out  of  it,  we  must  noii 
bring  him  to  shore." 

A  gracious  nod  of  the  head  accompanied  the  dis^ 
missal  of  our  Albin  and  his  protector  Bas,  as,  laughing^ 
and  with  comic  contortions,  he  returned  to  his  conuradefl^ 
who  envied  him  this  advantageous  box  on  the  ear^  in 
the  highest  degree. 
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'Listen,  Captain  P  commanded  the  Steersman.  **  Go 
Woir  and  arrange  the  chart,  and  enter  in  the  log-book: 
'Sifed,  at  the  risk  of  my  own  life,  a  poor  desolate 
liofi  belonging  to  the  lost  Norwegian  schooner,  '  Jo- 
kmuL'  The  boy  was  found  in  a  miserable  boat,  which 
WM  da^ed  to  pieces  against  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
wlen  trying  to  save  him."* 
*6ood.  Steersman  !*' 

^Wait!     First  give  orders  that  the  boat  be  hoisted 
^   Take  care  I  it  must  not  be  injured ;  the  timber  of 
^  gig  is  excellent.    I  know  it.    You  can  stow  it 
•^y  in  the  long-boat.*' 
**Tes,  Steersman.*^ 

^As  we  shall,  to  all  appearance,  have  fine  weather 
^  afternoon,  you  may  bring  up  the  sextant,  clean  the 
S^Mes,  and  lay  it  on  the  cabin  skylight.  Yesterday 
'  mmded  the  Scottish  shore,  yet  the  current  here  is 
•Jned  sharp-it  will  do  no  ham  to  sound  again"-and 
^H^eymg  his  despotic  Steersman,  the  Captain  went 
'^^w,  to  bring  up  all  that  was  required. 

Meanwhile  the  imperative  worthy  walked  up  and 
^own  the  deck  of  kU  ship— for  no  one  dared  call  her 
^lie   Captain's,    but  when    they    were    in    harbour; 
^hen  the  old   man  was   properly  equipped,  so  as  in 
*^eality  to  have  the  honour  of  being  the  Commander 
^  the  'Fliegfisch,'  as  he  appeared  in  the  ship's  books, 
fint  no  sooner  were  they  again  at  sea,  than  the  Captain 
^ank  anew   into  his  mean  and  subordinate  part — a 
^pher.    From  what  cause  this  arose,  we  shall  soon  see. 
After  having  partaken  of  a  hearty  meal  in  the  fore- 
go of  the  ship,  where  he  was  compelled  to  remain, 
Albin,  not  seeing  his  first  friend  Achilles,  who  was  now 
acting  in  his  capfusity  of  cabin-boy  to  the  Steersman, 
orieavonred  to  make  a  further  acquaintance  with  the 
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sailor  Bas.  He  was  surprised  at  the  totally  different 
appearance  of  the  vessel  he  was  now  in,  from  that  «£ 
any  other  merchantman  he  had  ever  seen*  Hia  fiiit 
questions,  therefore,  to  Bas  were  (the  latter  had  quittt 
removed  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acquaintanoeahqib 
by  announcing  himself  to  Albin  as  a  countiymaiia 
and  a  Gottlander),  what  kind  of  craft  this  was,  whenee 
she  came,  to  what  nation  she  belonged,  why  she  carried 
so  many  guns,  and  mustered  so  strong  a  crew,  and 
especially  why  the  Steersman  had  the  command  instcii 
of  the  Captain. 

''Stop,  stop  I — ^it's  not  the  custom  on  board  the 
'FHegfisch'  to  know  so  much.  Whoever  wishes  to  know 
anything,  sees,  hears,  and  understands,  but  never  talks — - 
at  least  aloud,  tralerallerallera !  Ah,  my  God,  whoevai 
has  been  once  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  Old  Man  €>i 
Hoberg,*  might  well  dance !  Yes,  yes,  my  young  master 
in  that  country  was  I  bom,  and  for  that  reason  I  thinl 
myself  as  good  a  sailor  as  any  going." 

''  How  came  it  that  you  went  so  far  from  home  t^ 
earn  money?" 

"  How  came  the  waves  dancing  and  leaping  oat  o 
the  West  Seaf  into  the  North  Sea,  and  from  the  NortJ 
Sea  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Be< 
Sea,  and  every  ocean  that  flows  through  the  earth ' 
I  know  nothing  more  than  that  they  flow.  So  it  S' 
with  the  sailor ;  he  is  here  to-day,  and  there  U> 
morrow.  Swede,  Norwegian,  Frenchman,  Icelander 
Turk,  or  heathen — all  one,  says  the  Dutchman,  if  mi 

*  The  aouthem  point  of  Qottland,  called  Hoberg^  contains  a  grot^ 
which,  according  to  popular  belief,  is  inhabited  by  the  Spirit  of  iM^ 
Moontain,  the  Old  Man  of  Hoberg,  and  is  called  his  bedchamber. 

t  The  Swedish  name  for  the  Cattegat  and  Sk^tgerrack. 
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goes  comfortably,  so  that  he  can  lay  a  little  by  in  the 
diest,  till  he  returns  home,  and  can  look  after  a  pretty 
pi — for  the  best  are  always  in  his  own  country ! 
I  do  not  like  when  womenkind  are  like  the  waves ; 
00,  we  must  have  reason !" 

Albin  laughed  at  the  merry  sailor.  Though  he 
diOQght  he  could  never  be  happy  again  himself,  yet  his 
kirt  felt  lighter  in  some  degree  when  he  found  others 
cheerful;  particularly  as,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Malatto-boy,  Bas  was  the  only  one  with  whom  he  could 
Ud  any  intercourse.  All  the  others  seemed  so  cold 
nd  impenetrable,  that  he  shuddered  when  he  looked  at 


"Yet  on6  thing  you  may  tell  me,  Bas.  Where  does 
•ship  come  from,  and  to  what  country  does  she 
belong?" 

"  That  we  are  coming  from  the  West  Indies,  is  as 
wre  as  that  we  are  going  to  Gothenberg;  but  as  to 
ttying  what  country  the  *  Fliegfisch'  belongs  to,  that  I 
cannot  undertake  to  tell,  because  I  don't  know  myself. 
If  I  might  be  allowed  a  private  notion  on  the  matter, 

then But  I  hardly  believe  I  will  bring  it  ashore ; 

for  I  have  always  had  a  horror  of  breaking  of  heads :  we 
kave  enough  on  our  part  to  do,  if  we  work  with  hands 
and  feet." 

"You  only  wish  to  put  me  off.  Surely  the  ship  is 
&t)m  some  particular  place?" 

"Oh  yes ;  so  far,  perhaps,  as  that  the  wide  ocean  is 
^  a  particular  place.  I  fancy  the  *  Fliegfisch '  was 
oom  on  the  sea ;  the  sharks  are  her  brothers,  and  the 
shales  her  cousins,  and  Captain  Ennes  is  the  Mer- 
n^n  himself — at  least  they  say  he  has  been  at  sea 
for  forty  years.     Still,  *  I  know  not,'  says  the  dumb 

inan." 
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*^  But  the  Steersman?" 
"  Hush !  hush  !— 

'  The  cat  is,  sore,  my  kith  and  kin; 
Yet  jo?iaI  Lb,  I  wot.'* 

Ah  I  If  you  knew  what  a  fine  song  that  is !  I 
sung  it  more  than  once,  in  the  days  when,  n  small 
I  used  to  play  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  Old  Mi 
Hoberg.  But  see>  here  is  Achilles;  he  is  as  clev< 
one  thing  as  another — if  he  is  not  too  clever, 
farewell,  young  sir ;  if  the  time  should  be  again  ted 
I  am  at  your  service,  if  I  have  leisure.'' 

The  young  Mulatto  came,  with  heartfelt  symp 
to  Albin. 

"  White  boy  be  very  unhappy — has  lost  ia 
brother?  Achilles  also  no  father;  never  had  broi 
not  always  happy,  but  do  not  want  others  to  kn( 
— ^know  it  best  myself." 

^^  Then  we  shall  suit  each  other  welL     I,  too, 
hide  my  grief,  as  soon  as  I  get  accustomed  to 
sighed  Albin,  while  he  exchanged  a  friendly  look 
the  good-natured  boy;  and  seating  himself  on  a 
he  gazed  down  into  the  water. 

As  the  Steersman  had  said,  the  weather  dc 
about  noon,  and  he  continued  making  his  observa 
with  an  exactness  and  certainty  which  showed 
imderstood  the  matter  well. 

The  *  Fliegfisch '  scudded  with  a  fresh  breeze  thr* 
the  foaming  waves ;  and  as  our  hero  stood  alone  b] 
hammock  which  he  was  to  share  with  Achillec 
began  to  consider  what  he  should  do,  or  to  whoi 
could  turn,  when  he  reached  Gothenberg,  where  h 
not  know  a  human  being.     Thus  league  after  le 

*  A  Gottlandiah  song. 
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ared  without  the  poor  boy  having  the  least 
jo  see  the  country  where  he  was  a  perfect  stran- 
)ugh  it  was  his  home.  Even  should  his  father's 
nd  be  then  in  Sweden,  he  lived  far  from  Go- 
'g:  to  find  him  in  any  other  place,  except  by 
?as  quite  impossible.  Still  letters  travelled  but 
and  whoever  waited  for  an  answer^  must  have 
ing  meanwhile  to  live  upon ;  and  Albin  had  but 

smaU  Biun  of  money,  for  that  which  he  had 
i  with  him  from  the  pirate's  vessel — ^pahl  he 
lot  touch  it.  Further;  how  could  he  make 
relieve  the  story  of  his  misfortune,  when  he  had 
ess  to  produce,  and  was  himself  bound  by  his 

to  the  *  good  pirate ;'  and  how  was  he,  either 
r  or  by  word  of  mouth,  to  deceive  his  father's 

I's  thoughts  grew  more  and  more  gloomy.  He 
ered  the  doubts  which  the  Steersman  had  ex- 
;    and  young  as  he   was,   his  proud  self-love 

against  the  idea  of  ever  having  to  blush  again 
Guxx)unt.  But  above  all,  where  was  the  use  of 
out  a  man  who  was  to  have  been  his  guardian  ? 
at  he  had  nothing  left,  he  must  be  his  own ! 
ght  Albin.  "  No ! "  said  he,  instantly,  and  his 
leart  swelled  at  the  idea  that  he  must  labour 
rough  all  difficulties,  *^  I  am  now  in  my  four- 
fear — I  must  not  be  a  burden  to  any  one :  I 
?ter  them  all  myself! " 
lis  age  no  one  ever  wants  confidence  in  his  own 

yet  Albin  sighed  out,  with  childlike  piety, 
Grod  will  not  forsake  those  who  faithfully  trust 
!  **  But  as  he  uttered  these  words  in  a  half- 
,  his  strength  and  courage  seemed  exhausted ;  his 
lot  only  in  life,  but  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his 
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happy  dream,  came  «,  vividly  before  his  memorj 
regardless  of  anything,  he  threw  himself  bad 
began  to  weep  aloud.  No  one  could  now  cc 
him ;  he  wept  himself  to  sleep — but  even  in  that 
his  sobs  were  distinctly  heard. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


A  8TBAN0B    OONFTOENOB. 


Comforted  by  the  philosophy  of  the  little  Mulatto, 
«  well  as  by  the  unaffected  plain-dealing  of  Bas,  Albin 
found  himself  on  the  following  morning  in  a  more 
cheerful  mood.  The  great  and  incurable  misfortune 
which  had  occurred  could  never  be  remedied.  His 
beloved  father  could  not  have  lived  long  to  be  his 
guide ;  poor  Will  was  better  in  heaven  than  on  earth ; 
uid  as  to  all  the  property,  it  might  indeed  have  been 
better  had  it  not  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — but  as 
wch  was  the  case,  it  must  be  that  God  who  knew 
everything,  saw  that  Albin's  happiness  was  to  be  found 
in  making  his  way  in  the  world  by  his  own  labour. 
Still,  however,  there  remained  the  bitter  reflection, 
that  his  father  had,  during  his  last  moments,  sighed 
wd  called  for  him  in  vain. 

Noon  had  just  passed.  The  ship's  company  had 
iined,  and  Albin,  in  company  with  his  friend  Achilles, 
bad  despatched  a  very  substantial  meal.  The  young 
niessmates  were  standing,  chatting  with  each  other, 
^pon  the  deck,  when  suddenly  the  voice  of  the  Steers- 
^'^  attracted  their  attention.  It  did  not,  however,  con- 
cern them,  but  one  of  the  Malays,  who  was  commanded 
to  step  forward.      Albin  naturally  thought  it  was  some 
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order  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  ship;  bat  what  was  hi 
astonishment  when  he  heard  the  haughty  Steersman  BKf 
in  an  insinuating  and  friendly  tone^  **  Now»  friend  An 
thony^  shall  we  not  take  a  little  exercise  after  dinner?' 

'^  What  means  that  ?  "  asked  Albin^  in  a  low  voices  ol 
Achilles,  who  did  not  seem  to  pay  much  attention  U 
this  proposal 

"Mean?  see  yourself  I  One's  own  eyes  always  M 
better  than  another's.  A  common  things  but  a  comiod 
thing— very  comical ! "  '  ; 

Again  Albin  looked  at  the  Steersman,  and  wttj 
increasing  surprise,  saw  him  take  two  long  woodA 
swords,  blunted  at  the  edge,  from  a  chest  at  the  M 
of  the  skylight.  One  of  these  he  kept  himsdf^  ill 
gave  the  other  to  the  Malay,  who  received  it  with  I 
dogged,  sulky  indifference,  put  on  apparently  to  coA* 
ceal  a  feeling  of  intense  hatred. 

'^  How  now,  Anthony  I  don't  look  like  the  dottil 
before  a  thunderstorm !  It  was  you  who  gave  Vi 
instruction  in  this  noble  art ;  it  is  not  my  fault  if  4^ 
pupil  surpasses  his  master.  In  any  case,  I  am  dmQK 
you  honour.  Captain,  what  brings  you  in  the  ^ 
there  ?  I'll  have  no  one  on  board  my  ship,  who  dotf 
not  know  how  to  keep  his  place.  Do  you  alreadjf 
sniff  the  land?" 

The  old  man  cast  a  singular  glance  upon  his  aodir 
cious  chief;  and  looking  sharply  a  second  time  at  tHs 
Malay,  retired  slowly  into  the  background. 

The  Steersman  again  addressed  the  latter,  "  Betiuoi^ 
you,  friend  Anthony,  that  I  have  to  revenge  thcw 
blows,  one  of  which,  as  sure  as  I  am  commander  of  tUi 
vessel,  would  have  made  me  cast  anchor  in  the  havcB 
of  eternity,  had  you  chanced  to  have  the  long  knift 
whose  point  peeps  so  temptingly  forth  from  its  ton 
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dvtth  at  your  side,  instead  of  this  wooden  sword. 
Do  not  foFgety  Anthony,  to  mend  it,  else  the  point  will 
mt    And  now  clear  for  action !" 

''Clear  away.  Steersman  I " 

DoriDg  this  conversation,  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew  had  collected  round  the  long  boat  and  main- 
oust,  to  watch  a  spectacle,  which,  often  as  they  had 
aeen  it,  always  awakened  the  same  interest :  Albin  and 
Achilles  prepared  to  view  the  contest  from  the  top  of  a 
viter-cask.  Taking  the  swords  in  the  right  hand,  and 
itretching  forth  the  left  at  right  angles,  the  combatants 
took  up  their  position  as  if  for  fencing — with  this  differ- 
eooe,  however,  that  instead  of  holding  their  ground  and 
CDdeavouringto  make  a  pass  without  moving  from  their 
pkoe,  these  strange  antagonists  commenced  their  sport 
by  marching  round  like  two  large  dogs,  mutually  mis- 
trusting each  other.  The  Malay  began  the  attack,  by 
iDakmg  a  lunge  at  the  Steersman's  left  side.  With  the 
npidity  of  lightning  it  was  parried  by  the  latter,  and  at 
&e  same  moment  he  dealt  a  violent  and  unmistakable 
Mow  on  the  shoulder-blade  of  the  Malay.  The  tropical 
blood  of  the  latter  began  to  boil;  his  eyes  shot  fire;  he 
tomed  and  twisted  like  a  serpent,  that  he  might  give 
bis  enemy  one  more  proof  of  his  superior  skill ;  but  the 
extraordinary  activity  of  the  Steersman  baffled  all 
hrther  attempts, 

"  Will  you  have  the  master-kiss,  Anthony  ?^  sneered 
the  overbearing  adventurer  ;  **  you  know,  close  to  the 
oeck — in  an  oblique  direction — the  eighth  of  an  inch 
over  the  collar-bone  I  Mind  what  you  are  about,  thou 
0on  of  fire  and  sun ;  now  it  is  my  turn ! "  And  in  fact 
the  more  and  more  excited  Anthony  received  so  rude 
t  thrust  on  the  above-mentioned  place,  that  he  nearly 
sank  to  the  ground.    Such  an  insult  in  the  presence  of 
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all  his  comrades  justified  a  foi^etfxdness  of  every  tie  3 
quicker  than  thought,  the  yindictive  Malay  changel 
his  weapon,  and  the  terrible  knife  glittered  in  \m 
hand. 

The  Steersman  sprang  quickly  aside,  threw  awq^ 
the  wooden  sword,  and  before  the  Malay  could  reiflk 
him,  the  blue-and-gold  burnishing  of  a  beautifbDf 
wrought  Milanese  dagger,  with  a  three-edged  blid|j 
glittered  in  the  sun. 

^*  Hah !  you  good-for-nothing  rascal,  you  wooU 
{Jay  the  game  in  earnest,  and  instead  of  blows  pfi 
stabs !  Away  with  your  butcher^s  knife,  I  command  yoK 
I  pardon  you,  for  you  are  a  brave  seaman ;  yt  hj 
the  dungeons  of  h — 1!  make  but  such  another  ptf 
as  that  again,  and  that  moment  you  shall  have  a  master 
kiss  you  will  feel  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart!" 

The  sailors,  who  were  wont  to  smile  among  themsdva 
at  the  Steersman's  laughable  and  childish  pretensions  (o 
strength,  trembled,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  dexterity  aol 
cleverness  with  which  he  handled  the  sword,  dagger,  sod 
fire-arms.  Before  the  Malay  had  made  the  slightest 
movement,  he  was  seized  from  behind  by  his  comradfli 
and  disarmed ;  for  little  as  they  loved  the  SteersmaSi 
they  universally  disapproved  of  Anthony's  savage  9Jai 
malicious  attempt,  which  was  the  consequence  of  < 
deeply-rooted  hatred  against  his  superior,  whom  hi 
could  never  forgive,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  obey. 

.  "  Our  exercise  is  ended  for  to-day,  Anthony,"  stfC 
the  singular  Commander,  with  returning  composure;  aQ( 
sheathing  his  beautiful  weapon  in  the  scabbard,  whid 
lay  concealed  beneath  his  robe;  "  Cabin  boy  !^ — Achille 
appeared — ^*  take  one  of  the  bamboo-covered  flasks  an 
give  it  to  Anthony,  that  he  may  drink  with  his  comrade 
and  thank  them  for  cooling  his  blood,  before  it  had  ooz 
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mied  hid  last  spark  of  reason.      I  am  not  revengeful 

That  is  a  strange  kind  of  discipline/'  said  Albin  to 
Mottelf;  ''and yet  everything  goes  on  like  clockwork." 
He  wearied  Bas  and  Achilles  with  questions ;  but  the 
Anner  always  answered  him  with  his  old  Grottlandish 
wig-— "The  cat  is  sure^  my  kith  and  kin;^  while  the 
ktter  seemed  struggling  with  a  desire  to  pour  out  his 
iortto  this  his  first  friend. 

Late  one  evening,  when  the  'Fliegfisch'  was  cut- 
%  through  the  green  waves  of  the  Cattegat,  the 
two  boys  were  standing  contemplating  the  magnificent 
iviations  of  the  moonlight  mingling  with  the  bright 
fnjy  as  the  foam  dashed  against  the  ship's  bows.  The 
deoce  was  first  broken  by  Achilles,  after  he  had  ex- 
Aanged  a  look  with  Albin,  in  whose  clear  blue  eyes 
tie  impress  of  a  good  heart  might  be  read. 

"  Can  white  boy  be  truly  friend  with  black  boy  ?  No ; 
%ger  is  despised, — is  a  dog !" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  have  such  a  bad  opinion 
of  me,  dear  Achilles,"  answered  Albin,  anxious  to  justify 
Kmself.  "  What  matters  the  colour,  when  one  loves  a 
feBow-creature  ?  and  you  know  well  I  love  you.  You 
•vedmvlife!" 
!  "I  also  love,  love  very  much ;  give  great  proofs  of 
fiiendghip :  Albin  not  despise  poor  Nigger  ?" 

And  before  he  could  prevent  it,  the  little  Mulatto  had 
{"eased  Albin's  hand  to  his  lips. 

"You  poor,  good  Achilles,  you  must  not  do  so.  But 
give  me  your  confidence,  and  do  not  think  any  one 
owi  despise  you.  You  are  not  a  Negro;  you  are 
hrown." 

Achilles  looked  for  a  long  time  thoughtfully  into  the 
water ;  at  length  he  replied : 
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'^  Can  Albin  be  silent  ?  Nigger  sooner  bite  o 
tongue  than  betray  friend !" 

Our  hero  could  not  but  tremble  at  this  obligati 
silence,  now  again  to  be  laid  upon  him.  But  he  wi 
much  interested  in  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  during 
voyage,  not  to  give  an  inviolable  promise. 

^  Yes,"  said  Achilles,  as  he  looked  cautiously  arc 
'^  Captfuln  and  Steersman  sail  often  home  to  my  coi 
buy  Niggers,  and  often  in  the  night  surprise  and 
Niggers,  and  then  bring  them  away  to  yellow  men 
flog  Niggers  dead,  if  they  do  not  work  hard  in 
fields  with  long  grass." 

**  Oh,  now  I  understand  I — a  nice  company, 
they  bought  you  as  a  slave  ?  But  at  least  you  are  k 
treated.^ 

^^Yes,  Steersman  thinks  much  of  Achilles; 
Achilles  is  not  a  slave, — related  to  Steersman.'' 

**  What  1  where  were  you  bom,  then  ?^ 

*'  My  father's  country  is  called  Africa ;  only  j 
handsome  Nigger  sold  to  Captain,  and  he  has  himi 
ship  many  years.     But  I  was  bom  on  board." 

"  On  board  ?    Had  the  Negro  a  wife  ?" 

"No  wife  of  his  own.'' 

"  Who  then  is  your  mother  ?" 

**  It  is" — the  Mulatto  stooped  close  to  Albin's  ( 
"  it  is — Steersman !" 

**  Are  you  mad,  or  do  you  think  I  am  ?" 

"  No,  no;  but  be  quiet.  If  any  one  hear,  Achille 
white  boy  unhappy.  Steersman  truly  wife,  ms 
with  old  Captain ;  but  no  one  knows  that  but  he 
Captain,  and  I,  and  the  old  Nigger-woman,  who 
Achilles  since  he  eight  years  old.  Steersman 
Achilles  much,  kiss  him  and  says,  ^  Sweet  boy,  be! 
child!'  and  that  say  Mother  Steersman, but  always 
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Aecabin-door,  and  says,  '  she  beat  sweet  boy^  beloved 
eUd  dead  if  he  tell  that.'  Capt^  very  unjust  to 
Ather  Nigger^  and  sold  him  or  killed  him;  Mother 
Steersman  not  know  whether  living  or  dead.  When 
Modier  Steersman  think  of  her  Nigger^  she  gets 
wild  like  a  tiger-cat,  flogs  old  Captain,  and  locks 
1^  the  cigars  and  rum;  but  then  Achilles  always 
iteil  for  poor  Captun,  and  therefore  Captain  loves 
AduUes." 

^In  my  Ufe  I  never  heard  so  strange  a  story/* 
cried  Albin,  deeply  interested.  '^  Your  Mother  Steers- 
nm  cannot  have  her  equal,  surely;  she  manoeuvres 
Ae  ship,  and  commands  as  if  she  had  been  her  whole 
ife  at  sea." 

**  Has  been,  too,^  continued  Achilles.  *^  Old  Nigger- 
woman,  who  has  had  AcHilles,  said.  Captain  told  her  of 
Mother    Steersman's    ingratitude — great    ingratitude. 
CapUdn,  before  twenty  years,  find  in  your   country 
(Swedish  country)  little  beautiful  Jewish  child ;  nobody 
tared  about  it, — very  poor,  dreadfully  poor.     Captain 
dways  good  heart,  if  no  Nigger  with  him ;    took  little 
Jewish  child,  dresses  it  as  a  boy,  and  brings  it  up  on 
Wd;  teaches  it  many  things,  read,  write,  everything, 
«8  a  cabin-boy.   Marry,  in  Swedish  country,  little  child 
4en  fifteen  years;  but  the  Captain  very  old.  Afterwards 
•ke  no  longer  cabin-boy — Steersman." 

''And  she  has  taken  away  the  command  from  the 
CaptwnP'saidAlbin. 

''Captain  never  command,  but  when  we  come  on 
wore ;  then  he  holds  up  his  head,  looks  grand — master 
^  iiis  deck.  Mother  Steersman  then  sticks  her  pipe 
^  her  pocket,  like  turtle-dove,  fetches  good  wine, 
9H)d  tobacco,  kisses  the  old  Captain,  strokes  his  beard, 
>Bd  smaes.'' 
TOL.  L  G 
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'^  An  artfal,  cunning  creature  !  Is  it  long  onoe  thflj 
have  been  in  their  own  country  ?" 

*^  Not  since  they  were  married ;  but  have  great  riebei 
in  slave-trade^  own  this  ship  with  the  cargO|  wUA 
they  sell  in  Gothenberg,  then  sail  back  to  the  Weil 
Indies,  but  come  again  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  haj 
large  plantations  in  Sweden,  Mother  Steersman  BKjk 
and  take  Achilles  with  them." 

^^  You  have  at  least  a  mother,  even  though  she  ill 
Steersman ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  am  without  either  tfiAm 
or  mother  !"  said  Albin,  sighing ;  ^^  and  when  we  aRiH 
at  Gothenberg,  I  know  not  where  I  shall  stay,  till  I 
can  earn  something," 

'^  I  will  speak  to  Mother  Steersman,  that  you  rema 
on  board,  sail  to  the  West  Indies,  and  back  to  Swede^i 
then  remain  with  Achilles  in  plantation.  If  MothiS 
Steersman  does  not  like  it,  I  go  with  you ;  let  us  new 
part  again  P' 

**  No,  that  cannot  be,"  answered  Albin,  shakix^  bii 
head,  while  he  warmly  pressed  the  hand  of  the  youoig 
Mulatto.  **  With  this  woman — do  not  take  it  ill  of  me— 
I  cannot  go,  nor  eat  her  bread  for  one  minute  after  iN 
reach  land.  With  you  it  is  a  different  thing :  you  ari 
her  son,  you  can  take  her  money ;  but,  but * 

"  White  boy  not  know  all  the  purses  of  gold,  prio< 
of  Niggers'  blood.  Achilles  would  not  drink  fatli6l^<' 
blood,  but  still  loves  Mother  Steersman — ^not  leav^ 
Steersman,  when  she  is  old.  But  Albin  starve  il 
strange  land,  if  he  has  no  money." 

**  No,  Achilles ;  I  have  already  considered  I  have  m 
one — not  a  human  being  on  the  earth — and  yet  I  m 
not  down-hearted.  When  I  was  tossed  about  by  tb 
waves  in  the  little  boat,  I  saw  my  dead  mother  in  t 
dream,  and  she  repeated  a  prayer  she  taught  me  wim 
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I  wu  very  little ;  and  then  I  sailed  away  into  another 
dood  with  mj  father,  who  spoke  so  beautifxiUy  to  me, 
ad  nid,  ^  God  never  forsakes  those  who  firmly  trust 
ii  Urn.'  At  times  I  may  feel  deep  and  heavy  sorrow  ; 
but  I  dieridi  the  oonvietion,  that  He,  who  thrice  saved 
Wj  life,  will  not  in  the  time  to  come  withdraw  Hishan  d 
from  me.  I  am  now  past  thirteen,  and  can  earn  my 
bread ;  and  should  I  again  feel  hungry,  I  will  think 
that  for  more  than  thirteen  years  I  had  abundance,  and 
datit  cannot  always  be  so." 

"But  if  no  houses-driven  away? — ^if  white  boy  find 
BO  kind  people — all  strange  ?" 

Albin  looked  thoughtfully  upon  the  spray,  as  it 
iprang  from  the  tops  of  the  waves.  "  Oh  no,  there  are 
80  many  ways  !  I  am  strong.  I  am  certainly  not  accus- 
tomed to  act  the  part  of  a  cabin-boy,  but  I  know 
Wry  thing,  and  can  do  everything." 

"Brush  shoes,  as  they  do  in  Sweden  ?*'  said  Achilles. 

Again  Albin  watched  the  spray,  as  it  danced  so 
nierrily.  **  Yes,  why  not  ?"  said  he,  sighing  slightly  ; 
*I  might  get  something  worse  to  do  than  that.  Do 
oot  thmk  about  me,  Achilles ;  for  my  father  used  to 
»y,  there  is  no  shame  in  doing  anything,  provided  it 
be  honourable." 

Two  days  after  this  conversation,  the  *  Fliegfisch'  lay 
»t  anchor.  Old  Captain  Ennes  stood  on  the  deck  of  his 
own  ship,  dressed  like  a  nabob.  The  young  Steersman 
^  briskly  here  and  there,  obeying  every  command 
given  by  the  Captain,  nor  did  he  neglect  touching  his 
bat  each  time  he  passed  his  superior. 

The  two  boys  slept  together  for  the  last  time.  Ere 
they  closed  their  eyes,  they  vowed  eternal  friendship 
*nd  remembrance,  should  they  ever  meet  again  in  life, 
^ng  did  Albin  hear  the  sobs  of  the  Mulatto-boy,  and 

g2 
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even  he  seemed  to  have  lost  some  of  the  hai 
expressed  in  his  previous  self-confidence;  but 
Achilles  awoke  on  the  following  morning,  the  pi 
his  side  was  empty.  In  vain  did  he  search  the  c 
his  friend ;  Albin  had  disappeared — and  with  fa 
only  gleam  of  sunshine  that  had  ever  shone  fort 
the  heaven  of  poor  Achilles  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


OUB  H£BO*B  FIBST  ADYEHTURB  ON  LAND, 


It  was  not  yet  day,  as  Albin,  who  did  not  wish  to 

^^t  till  all  were  stirring,  stole  away  from  the  side  of 

^^^    brown    friend.     The  good  giant,    Bas,   had   the 

^'^tch;   and  he  who,   a  few  days  before,  had  assisted 

"^JV>in  on  board,  now  helped  him  in  the  same  manner  to 

S^t  away,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  with  jovial 

Sood-hiunonr,  that  the  last  service  was  better  than  the 

^^^     Bas  received  a  warm  greeting  for  Achilles,  and 

^^r  his  own  share,  a  shake  of  the  hand,  at  which,  as 

"^as  expressed  it,  Albin's  small,  delicate,  "  gentlemanly 

*^and  "  entirely  disappeared  within  the  broad  palm  of 

^e  sailor;   but  perhaps  never  was  a  salutation  more 

heartily  returned. 

"  Poor  little  fellow  T'  sighed  Bas;  "  this  seems  to  me 
just  as  if  I  had  let  out  the  starling  I  had  when  I  was  a 
boy.  Well,  well,  birds  have  wings,  and  our  Lord  God 
throws  some  grains  of  corn  in  their  way.  I  can  do  no 
more  than  pray  to  God  for  you:  if  it  were  my  day  for 
the  shore,  I  would  go  with  you." 

'^  Thanks,  kind,  honest  Bas  I  but  that  would  not  do ; 
for  then,  perhaps,  the  Steersman  would  ask  you  about 
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me.     I  think  it  is  better  that  no  one  here  should  know 
me;  for  I  fear  that " 

*'I  understand.  Now  God  be  with  you!  Take 
this  rag," — ^he  drew  out  a  bank-note ;  **  you  will  do  me 
a  service ;  for  when  I  go  ashore,  it  soon  disappears. 
— Oh !  don't  be  proud ;  though  you  are  in  your  own 
land,  you  are  a  stranger." 

**  Never  will  I  take  that  for  which  you  have  worked 
so  hard— do  not  ask  me.  And  may  God  bless  you 
too,  good  Bas!  Remember  me  a  thousand  times  to 
Achilles :   and  now  farewell." 

With  a  look  of  deep  sorrow  Bas  gazed  after  the  boy. 
Albin  wandered  through  Mastnagg  (a  suburb  of  Goth- 
enberg),  offering  up  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  wicked 
Steersman  might  not  search  for  him.  The  tale  of  the 
little  Mulatto  had  inspired  him  with  the  greatest  horrcMT 
of  the  female  commander  of  the  ^  Fliegfisch ;'  and  next 
to  what  appeared  the  most  dreadful  thing  of  all, 
namely,  falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Pirate, 
he  could  think  of  nothing  worse  than  Mother  Steers- 
man taking  him  to  the  West  Indies. 

Nothing  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  usually  lively 
streets,  but  a  cock,  who  here  and  there  crowed  the 
reveille  before  his  feathered  harem,  or  the  moving  of  a 
sailor  who  had  fallen  in  honourable  strife  beneath  the 
banner  of  Bacchus,  and  now  stretched  himself  in  some 
convenient  gutter,  with  a  heap  of  sweepings  for  his 
pillow.  Our  hero,  who  really  might  lay  claim  to  some 
philosophy,  did  not  find  his  situation  so  bad  but  that 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  follow  the  magnetic  power 
which  passed  before  his  eyes.  Happy  age,  in  which 
sleep  takes  the  first  place  in  the  enjoyments  of  life  I 
Albin  sat  down  on  some  steps,  when,  in  contemplating 
the  gilded  boot  on   a  shoemaker's   sign  opposite,  he 
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graduallj  fell  asleep.  Out  of  a  confidential  conversa- 
tion, carried  on  by  signs  with  poor  WiU,  which  passed 
rapidly  in  his  dreams,  he  was  awakened  by  a  rude  blow 
in  his  side.  "  What  are  you  lying  here  for,  you  young 
rascal  ?"  were  the  words  which  accompanied  this  salu- 
tation. 

Albin  sprang  up,  and  his  first  thought  was  to  return 
the  blow;  but  he  recollected  himself  when  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  preventing  the  opening  of  a  shop, 
and  went  on  without  saying  a  word.  When  he  entered 
the  city,  he  passed  along  the  beautiful  and  celebrated 
qnays,  looked  at  the  Besidency,  the  Guard-house,  and 
the  cannon  which  stood  before  them,  and  continued  his 
course,  jostled  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  the  dif- 
ferent porters,  who,  with  hats  pressed  down  over  their 
eyes,  and  their  hands  buried  in  the  pockets  of  their 
short  jackets,  hurried  on  for  the  arrival  of  some  steam- 
carriage.  The  music  on  the  parade  was  Albin's  break- 
fast. After,  however,  wandering  about  for  a  long  time 
without  meeting  any  one  who  seemed  the  least  con- 
cerned about  his  small  person,  he  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  getting  something  to  eat,  just  as  strongly 
as  he  had  before  felt  that  of  sleep ;  and  thinking  that 
everything  might  be  dearer  in  the  town,  he  determined 
to  return  to  Mastnagg,  and  after  he  had  had  some 
dinner,  to  go  down  to  the  harbour,  and  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  any  skipper  he  might  meet. 

Before  he  carried  out  his  resolution,  he  seated  him- 
self on  a  bench,  and  reckoned  the  money  in  his  purse, 
which  fortunately  had  remained  in  the  jacket  which  he 
threw  over  him  on  that  fearful  night;  but  many  as 
were  the  times  he  counted  it,  he  could  not  make  more 
than  two  rix-doUars  in  Swedish  coin,  out  of  his  trea- 
sure.   It  is  very  true,  he  had  the  bank-notes  which  the 
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^'good  pirate"  had  given  him;  but  that  he  might 
be  tempted  to  change  them,  he  thought  the  best  i>lii— i 
would  be  to  throw  them  immediately  into  the  canal.  -^ 
This  sum  he  also  reckoned:  in  all  there  were  ten  rix— - 
dollars.     But  he  shuddered  as  he    touched    them — 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  this  money  supporting 
him — and  one— two — three — away  flew  Halwar's  gifk 
into  the  deep  below. 

Albin's  heart  now  felt  as  light  as  his  purse.  He  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  money  which  still  remained, 
and  which  was  his  only  paternal  inheritance,  would 
bring  him  luck.  He  resolved  to  preserve  one  small 
piece  for  ever^  and  have  it  set  in  days  to  come,  if  he 
were  rich  (and  why  should  he  doubt  this  ? — ^who  ever 
doubted  anything  at  the  age  of  foiurteen  ?),  in  gold, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  many  precious  stones,  an^  keep 
it  as  a  relic  Thus,  full  of  hope  for  the  future  and  the 
fulfilment  of  his  golden  vow,  young  Albin  retraced 
his  steps  towards  Mastnagg,  and  as  the  first  sign  that 
fortune  favoured  him,  he  perceived  that  the  eating- 
house  before  which  he  stood  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  the  board  over  the  door :  **  To-day  for  money, 
— to-morrow  for  nothing."  "Ha!  what  excellent 
people,"  said  Albin,  as  he  read  the  device  once  more 
with  great  attention.  "  How  considerate  that  is  for 
the  many  poor  who  have  no  money  I"  and  so  saying, 
Albin  entered  the  restaurant's,  and  asked  for  a  portion 
of  beef-steak  and  potatoes ;  having,  however,  first  in- 
quired whether  he  had  read  the  inscription  on  the 
board  correctly. 

"  Aye,  indeed,"  answered  the  landlady,  with  a  sig- 
nificant laugh  ;  "  to-day  for  money, — to-morrow  for 
nothing ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  sud  Albin,  bowing  low,  and  having 
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ttten  Us  dinner  and  paid  his  reckoning,  he  assured  her 
he  would  not  forget  to  come  the  next  day. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  and  noise  on  the  quay  to 

which  Albin  now  went   He  inquired  of  several  whether 

Aey  knew  of  any  ship-captain.     One  stared  him  full 

^  the  &ce ;  another  shook  his  head,  saying  laconically, 

*Go  on  board  and  look  for  them!**     A  third  cried, 

"Out  of  the  way;  do  not  stop  people  who  have  no 

time!''    And  a  fourth  was  at  last  so  kind  as  to  say : 

There,  my  lad,  are  Captain  G.  and    Captain  L., 

talking  to  each  other.''    But  before  Albin  could  make 

out  which  of  all  the  people  around  him  could  be  the 

said  captains,  he,  who  had  given  the  information,  had 

harried  away.     Some  sailors,  who  were  busy  unlading, 

told  him  of  two  vessels.     On  going  to  them,  he  met 

the  steersman  of  one,  and  the  captain  of  the  other ; 

but  neither  wanted  a  cabin-boy ; — the  latter,  however, 

promised  to  recommend  him  to  another  captain,  but  he 

would  not  be  there  that  day.     It  was  evening,  and  our 

poor  Albin,  who  had  never  rested  the  whole  day,  at 

last   perceived    that   he  must  wait  for   the  following 

morning  to  begin  his  inquiries  anew.     Wearied  out, 

he  turned  into  the  first  lodging,  to  seek  quarters  for 

the  night :  he  wished  much  for  some  supper,  but  he 

must  try  and  save,  and  certainly  would  have  carried 

out  his  resolution,  had  not  the  fumes  of  soup  proved  too 

strong  an   attraction  to  be  resisted.      "Let   it   be," 

thought  he  ;   "  in  any  case,  I  can  dine  to-morrow  for 

nothing ;  and  before  evening,  I  shall  have  some  wages  ; 

everything  cannot  jump  the  first  day  according  to  one's 

wish."     So  Albin  ate  his  soup,  offered  up  a  fervent 

prayer,  thought  of  his  father  and  mother,  who  were  now 

in  heaven;  and  slept  well,  without  having  time  even 

to  bestow  one  thought  on  the  difference  between  the 

g3 
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room  he  now  occupied,  and  those  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed. 

On  the  following  day  hehad  the  same  fortune — ^he  was 
sent  from  one  person  to  another.  The  obliging  captain 
who  had  promised  to  recommend  him  to  the  other  cap- 
tain, did  not  himself  come  on  board ;  and  the  result  of 
the  whole  was,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  Albin  was  still 
idle  and  destitute.  "  Well,  well,  it  will  be  better  in  the 
afternoon!"  Thus  consoling  himself,  the  hopeftd  boj 
betook  himself  to  the  liberal  little  eating-house,  where 
he  asked  for  a  second  portion,  which  he  received ;  but 
when  he  stood  up  without  paying  anything  but  his 
most  grateful  thanks,  the  landlady  declared  this  was.  by 
no  means  sufficient ;  she  must  have  her  sixteen  stiv^rsy 
neither  more  nor  less,  for  the  dinner. 

**But,"  remonstrated  Albin,  quite  surprised,  ^*it 
is  there  quite  plain ;  to-morrow  for  nothing  P 

^^  Yes,  but  to-day  is  tCMlay :  do  you  not  understand, 
my  young  sir?" 

"  According  to  this,  every  day  would  be  a  false- 
hood.'' 

^'  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  how  simple  you  are  I — it  is  enough  to 
make  one  laugh  oneself  sick.  Is  not  to-morrow  always 
a  new  day?" 

'^  But  you  might,  at  least,  have  been  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  that  before  I  ate ;  I  would  not  then  have 
visited  you." 

**  Oh,  you  wanted  something  in  your  inside.  Next 
time,  you  will  know  that  my  house  and  fare  are 
much  too  good  for  such  greenhorns  as  you,  who  don't 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left. — And  now  be  so 
good  as  to  pay  down  your  money — after  that  you  may 
be  off." 

With  a  heavy  sigh  Albin  paid  what  was  demanded. 
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Damg  the  lAemoon  he  turned  into  some  of  the  better 
kind  of  hotels^  to  inquire  after  captains  of  different 
nations; — ^butahl  what  a  difference  between  seeking 
and  finding!  Albin  met  several,  but  unhappy  fate 
willed  that  none  of  them  wanted  a  cabin-boy,  and 
DO  other  situation  would  he  venture  to  undertake. 

Bnt  we  cannot  follow  the  poor  boy  step  by  step,  nor 
f^coti  how  his  fresh  imagination  and  young  hopes  gra- 
dually sank.  On  the  fifth  morning  after  his  arrival  in 
Gothenberg,  we  find  him  reflecting  sadly  that  he  now 
Itts  only  twelve  stivers  in  his  pocket,  and  standing 
opposite  an  apothecary's  shop,  called  *The  Crown' — 
tbat  place  where  the  dying  come  to  look  for  their  last 
meal. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  might  not  be  worse — at  least, 
I  am  in  good  health,"  thought  Albin.  He  would  not 
yet  allow  that  despondency  was  creeping  over  him;  but 
the  veil  of  moisture  which  shaded  his  large  blue  eyes, 
showed  that  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  keep  hope 
^ive.  Happily  he  always,  during  the  night,  had  some 
friendly  dream,  which  said,  **  He  who  helped  thee 
^hen  no  help  seemed  possible,  will  not  now  forsake 
thee;  and  next  to  God,  rely  upon  thyself  I" 

As  nothing  at  that  time  was  likely  to  offer  on  board 

^y  of  the  vessels,  he  had  determined  to  seek  for  some 

other  occupation,  and  with  this  intention  he  had  chosen 

the  place  we  now  find  him  in.     The  chemist,  coming 

out  upon  the  steps,  bowed  pohtely  to  an  old  lady,  who, 

accompanied  by  a  little  black  dog,  descended  into  the 

street,  in  doing  which  she  passed  close  by  our  hero. 

When  she  saw  that  the  young  man  remained  standing 

on  the  steps,  as  if  to  breathe  the  pure  fresh  air,  he 

approached   and    timidly   asked    whether   a   boy    was 

wanting  in  the  shop,  who  could  do  some  easy  work. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  we  require  many  boys  here ;  but 
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we  have  enough/  aDswered  the  chenust,  looldiig  tl 
his  glass  in  quite  another  direction. 

^'  But  if  I  could  only  get  some  work,  or :  let  it 
ever  so  simple,  only  for  a  few  days  T' 

"  Have  I  not  told  you :  no  !" 

Oh,  how  Albin's  heart  sank  I    Where  must  he  now^ 
go?    Back  to  the  *FH^fisch?'     There — there— was 
food  enough,  and  Achilles  would  receiTC  him  with  opeik 
arms.     But  Mother   Steersman — that  wretch — who 
stole  Negroes,  and  committed  such  wickedness  I 

"  No,  I  will  never  go  back !"  Out  of  this  reflection 
Albin  was  roused  by  a  piercing  shriek :  it  was  the  old 
lady,  who,  not  very  far  off,  cried  out  in  the  greatest 
distress,  *'  Tibb,  Tibb,  my  dear  Tibb !  he  will  be 
choked — save,  oh  save  him,  my  lad !"  She  made  a 
sign  to  Albin,  and  half  fainting  from  fright,  leaned 
against  the  wall  for  support.  In  a  moment  Albin 
sprang  forward.  The  little  black  dog  had  been  seized 
by  a  large  spaniel,  which  shook  poor  Tibb  so  fiercely^ 
that  he  must  have  had  every  star  in  the  firmament 
dancing  before  his  eyes,  and  he  certainly  would  have 
been  choked,  had  not  Albin  forcibly  separated  them 
and  taken  Tibb  to  his  mistress,  who  was  now  happily 
restored  by  the  cleverness  of  the  chemist,  who  had 
flown  in  to  fetch  Hoflman's  drops. 

"  Is  he  alive  ?"  was  her  first  word,  followed  by  a  cry 
of  joy,  when  she  saw  that  he  was  not  injured.  *^  And 
you,  my  good  boy,"  siud  she,  kindly,  to  Albin,  ''I 
thank  you.  But  if  you  will  complete  your  good- 
natured  act,  bring  him  home  for  me.     Come,  my  son^ 

come!     Your  servant  Mr. !    much  obliged  for 

your  trouble  V*  And  telling  Albin  to  keep  near  her, 
the  lady  went  on  her  way,  and  did  not  stop  till  she 
arrived  before  the  door  of  a  small  but  extremely  pretty 
house. 
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"  Come  in,  you  dear  child  I"  said  the  lady,  as  she 
carefully  raised  her  silk  cloak  when  mountiiig  the 
iteps.  And  presently  all  three,  the  lady,  Albin,  and 
Tibb,  found  themselves  in  a  pretty  room,  where  they 
,  were  receiyed  by  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  whose  dress 
^*8  neat  and  clean,  from  her  head  to  her  feet. 

^'Ah,  dear  Greta  I  why  was  I  so  incautious  as  not  to 
^e  you  with  me,  as  you  wished  ?  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  good  little  boy,  my  poor  Tibb  would  certainly 
iave  been  devoured !" 

^'Howl  Tibb  eaten  up?"  cried  Greta,  and  left  her 

ladj  standing,  though  she.  wished  to  throw  aside  her 

cloak,  that  ^e  might  see  how  Tibb  looked  after  such 

an  escape.     "  Ah,  ah,  dear  lady  !  if  you  would  only 

believe  me !" 

*^  Yes,  be  sure  that  I  will  do  so  in  future.  But  come 
now,  my  good  Greta,  untie  my  bonnet,  and  take  off  my 
cloaky  that  I  may  get  at  my  purse.  See  here,  my  lad !" 
continued  she,  turning  to  Albin,  and  handing  him  a 
bank-note  for  three  rix-dollars ;  "  you  shall  have  that 
for  saving  my  poor  Tibb !" 

Albin  bowed  low,  but  without  touching  the  note. 
"  From  my  heart  I  thank  you,"  said  he,  "  but  I  cannot 
take  payment  for  saving  the  little  dog :  I  would  have 
done  it,  had  no  one  desired  me.  But  if  you  will" 
(Albin  blushed  deeply,  and  his  voice  trembled) — "  but 
if  you  will  give  me  something  for  carrying  him  home, 
let  it  be  my  dinner  !'* 

The  old  lady,  who  meanwhile  had  laid  Tibb  on  the 
sofa,  looked  at  Albin  with  a  kind  of  friendly  astonish- 
ment. **  You  were  not  born  here :  tell  me ;  where  do 
you  come  fix)m,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  was  bom  not  very  far  from  Stockholm  :  it  is  a 
long  time  since  I  was  there.    When  I  left  it,  I  was  the 
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son  of  a  rich  man ;  now  I  come  back,  poor  and  father- 
less ;  and  only  want  work !" 

^  Poor  child  I  how  does  it  happen  that  jour  prospects 
have  taken  this  turn  ?  You  may  believe,  I  do  not  adc 
from  mere  idle  curiosity/' 

Albin  related  his  sad  story,  with  the  exception  of 
what  he  had  promised  to  keep  secret ;  and  the  humane 
lady,  who  was  a  rich  and  noble  widow,  was  so  touched— 
so  pleased  with  the  open,  innocent  face  of  the  boy — Im 
bitter  sorrows — but  above  all,  with  his  firm  trust  ia 
Providence,  that  she  determined  in  her  heart  to  give 
him  something  more  than  temporary  assistance. 

**  Do  you  hear,  Greta  ?"  said  Madame  Wolk ;  **  warm 
some  soup  and  beef,  quickly.  Till  then,  my  little  friend, 
you  may  step  into  the  next  room,  and  make  a  beginning 
with  some  bread  and  cheese :  everything  is  lying  on  the 
sideboard.  Meanwhile  I  will  think  a  little  over  the 
matter.'* 

And  while  Albin  gratefully  did  what  he  was  desired, 
and  thanked  God  that  at  last  he  had  found  kind  people, 
Madame  Wolk  concluded  her  reflections,  and  when  the 
boy  returned,  her  first  question  was,  **  What  do  you 
like  best,  my  child  ?" 

**  The  sea — ^now  as  ever — if  I  could  only  meet  with 
a  good  captain." 

"  Yes,  but  you  see,  there  lies  the  difficulty,  to  find 
one  who  would  receive  you  kindly,  and  as  a  father. 
You  are  still  so  young,  that  it  surely  would  be  better 
for  you  to  continue  your  studies  for  some  time  longer." 

^^  That  is  very  true  ;  I  am  young.  But  I  think  I  am 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  all  I  want  to  know,  till 
I  can  pass  my  examination  as  steersman." 

The  old  lady  laughed. 

<<  Well,  well,  youth  has  always  the  best  opinion  of 
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itself.  But  I  should  have  thought  your  fortune  at  sea 
Ittd  not  been  so  very  agreeabkj  that  you  should  long 
00  after  a  seafaring  life.  You  must  renudn  here  some 
&%  and  by-and-by  I  will  procure  you  a  suitable 
fltuation." 

I' From  my  heart  I  thank  you.  But  what  shall  I  do 
now?    I  am  too  old  to — ^to — ^to  live  without  work." 

''You  are  rights  my  son ;  and  the  small  debt  which  I 
owe  you,  shall  be  discharged  by  your  writing  out  my 
bilby  catting  my  envelopes,  reading  to  me,  going  some- 
times to  the  bookseller's,  and  many  other  things  which  I 
cannot  think  of  just  now.  For  all  this  you  shall  receive 
lodging  and  food  at  a  good  old  Captain's  (whom  I  mean 
to  speak  to,  as  he  keeps  a  small  inn),  also  instruction 
from  one  of  my  acquaintances.  Master  L .  On  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  afternoons  you  shall  visit  me ;  and 
my  highest  recompense  will  be  my  hearing  of  your 
nipid  progress;  for  education  must  always  be  considered 
u  the  first  and  best  attainment." 

Albin,  who  possessed  by  nature  a  warm  and  grateful 
Wt,  felt  moved  almost  to  tears  by  the  kindness  of  his 
benefactress ;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  likewise  had  a 
great  deal  of  self-love,  and  too  much  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.  He  was  only  half  pleased  at  all  his  pro- 
posed plans  being  thus  interrupted,  and  that  instead  of 
*  free  and  merry  life  at  sea,  he  must  not  only  submit 
^  the  tedium  of  a  school,  but  also  feel  himself  a 
dependent.  Still,  whatever  his  thoughts  were,  such 
^ere  the  words  in  which  he  clothed  his  gratitude,  that 
tne  kind  old  lady  was  convinced  she  was  not  dispensing 
ker  favours  upon  an  unworthy  object. 

While  the  good  Madame  Wolk  went  into  the  kitchen, 
^  hold  a  council  with  Greta  (for  without  her  know- 
ledge and  approval,  her  mistress  never  did  anything,  and 
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she  must  now  go  and  inquire  respecting  the 
Albin  amused  himself  hj  looking  at  the  pictures  whL 
himg  on  the  walls,  and  to  his  surprise  he  perceived  t: 
thej  were  all  likenesses  of  different  dogs,  and  Tibb 
included  in  the  collection.    Albin  smiled. 

**  Whoever  can  love  dogs  so  much,*'  thought  he, "  mm^ 
love  their  fellow-creatures  still  more." 

After  some  hours,  which  Madame  Wolk  employed  ms 
finding  out,  not  only  Albin's  attainments,  but  what  wwu 
possible  concerning  his  family  ;  the  important  questioss 
of  his  being  provided  for,  was  speedily  arranged. 

"  I  know  not  how  I  shall  express  all  I  feel,"  said 
Albin,  as  he  pressed  the  old  lady's  hand  to  his  lips; 
"  but  my  parents  in  Heaven  know  my  thoughte." 

*'  I,  too,  can  see,  my  boy  I  I  will  speak,  this  af^cer- 
noon,  to  the  master ;  and  when  your  clothes  are  readf^ 
you  shall  go  to  school  God  be  with  thee.  Here  ii 
a  New  Testament :  read  it,  and  you  will  never  want 
either  courage  or  consolation." 

Albin  was  already  outside  the  door,  when  Madame 
Wolk  called  him  back  once  more. 

"  My  child,"  said  she,  **  old  Stare,  your  host,  is  a 
worthy  man — ^but  I  cannot  answer  for  every  one  who 
frequents  his  house.  Do  not  go  into  the  scUon  oftener 
than  you  can  help." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


OAFTAIN  DONNEBT. 


"Now,  it  is  my  belief  you  will  live  here  like  a  prince, 
mj  friend,''  said  Greta,  as  she  and  Albin  arrived  at 
the  appointed  destination.  ^^  And  I  tell  you,  if  you 
conduct  yourself  well,  and  read  attentively,  your  for- 
tune is  made.  She  has  connexions  with  high  and  low, 
on  land  and  water,  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  wild 
desert;  and,  as  truly  as  my  name  is  Greta  Graberg, 
she  will  procure  you  a  situation  that  will  be  worth 
wmething." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  replied  Albin,  not  a  little  asto- 
lushed  at  Madame  Wolk's  extensive  powers ;  "  and  you 
niay  be  certain.  Mademoiselle  Greta,  I  shall  always 
feel  grateful,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  you." 

** Thank  you;  that's  right.  I  will  also  take  care  of 
you;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  always  have  a  word 
^  the  matter.  You  roust  not  forget  my  lady's  last 
*wlvice ;  for  even  if  at  times  it  might  be  agreeable  to 
usten  to  different  captains  talking  of  this  and  that, 
they  tell  such  dreadful  falsehoods,  a  young  boy  might 
learn  the  same.  And  now,  good-bye.  The  host  will  soon 
he  home :  he  is  an  excellent  old  man,  and  his  wife  is  a 
good  woman.     If  you  cannot  at  any  time  speak  to  my 
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lady  or  me^  you  will  have  Madame  Marta,  and  ja^^^ 
may  rely  on  her.     God  be  with  you ! " 

Albin  now  entered  a  small,  neat  room  on  the  groundK* 
floor,   which  seemed  to  be   the  lanctum  sanctorum  ^^ 
the  host.     It  was  furnished  thus  —  three  unwiddy 
sea-chests,  which   took  the  place  of  so&s;  an  inlaid! 
writing-desk ;  a  table  made  of  bamboo,  with  a  vamiflhed 
top,  on  which  lay  an  Indian  vase  containing  paipavrrh 
surrounded  by  a  small  battery  of  shells  and  coral ;  and 
lastly^  two  three-cornered  chairs  covered  with  yellow 
leather.  On  the  partition-wall  hung  two  maps,  an  inva- 
lided telescope,  &c,  and  two  pictures,  /u?^  of  very  modem 
date.     One  represented  the  engagement  at  Hoglandi 
the  other  an  altar,  on  which  lay  two  hearts  in  flames  <rf 
bright  vermilion,  and  on  either  side  stood  two  figurei!^. 
declared  by  connoisseurs  to  be  that  of  a  young  offioer 
of  the  fleet  holding  a  wreath  in  his  hand,  which  he  wai 
presenting  to  the  other  figure,  a  maiden.     The  lattor 
held  a  lamb,  or  little  dog,  attached  to  her  by  a  red  rib- 
bon, but  which  animal  it  was  intended  to  represent  no 
artist  had  yet  been  able  to  decide.     Under  the  picture 
there  were  written  in  neat  characters  :— 

'^  Dedicated  to  the  friend  of  my  heart,  the  most 
virtuous  and  beautiful  Mademoiselle  Rebecca  Launer- 
stedt,  by  Christian  Stormbom,  captain  of  a  flagnship  in 
his  Majesty's  fleet,  possessor  of  a  medal  and  two 
wounds." 

Our  hero  stood  and  contemplated  the  battle  of  Hog- 
land  and  the  sad  plight  of  the  Swedish  fleet,  when^  just 
as  he  had  screwed  up  his  lips  into  a  merry  smile  at  the 
large  circular  clouds,  the  door  opened,  and  an  okt* 
somewhat  bent,  but  stiU  strong  man,  dressed  in  a  blue 
firieze  coat,  entered. 

"  Ha  I  welcome,  lad  I    You  want  no  reconunendation. 
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u  Madam  Wolk  has  taken  it  upon  herself.  You  look 
tome  as  if  you  would  make  a  brave  fellow." 
Albin's  open  countenance  met  that  of  the  old  man, 
vith  prepossessing  frankness,  and  the  words  in  which 
k  expressed  his  thanks  for  his  present  agreeable  habi- 
b&Mi  also  pleased  the  old  Captain. 

''Well,  we  are  already  acquainted.  I  see  you  w^re 
looking  at  my  pictures.  Many  a  worthy  sailor  has 
deired  off  since  those  were  done, — it  was  when  I  was 
fOQOg,  and  now  I  am  seventy-five. " 
"  Yon  painted  them  yourself,  then,  Captidn  ?'* 
'^  No,  they  are  more  valuable  to  me  than  that :  they 
re  a  dear  remembrance  of  an  old  friend — Captain 
itombom ;  he  painted  them  at  a  time  when  Love  cast 
I  upon  a  sandbank.  I  say  us, — for  you  must  know 
too  had  cast  a  friendly  eye  on  Rebecca.  Ah,  what  a 
ne  was  that !  But  as  he  got  the  best  part — namely, 
e  maiden  herself — he  gave  me  the  pictures;  and 
:;erwards  have  we  both,  he  and  I,  stood  more  than 
ce,  with  our  pipes  in  our  mouths,  looking  at  them, 
d  talking  over  old  times.  Are  they  not  beautiful 
^ures?" 

Yes,  indeed ;  they  are  so  well  designed." 
And  well  finished,"  added  the  old  man,  with  a 
rtain  degree  of  pride ;  and  his  eye  brightened  as  he 
ed  it  on  the  maiden  with  the  red  ribbon.  ^^  But 
w,"  continued  he,  with  a  sigh,  ^*  it  is  long  since  the 
I  woman  went  on  board  Charon's  boat,  where  the 
iptain  soon  followed  her — for  they  were  one  in  life 
d  in  death.  Oh,  you  do  not  understand.  I  am  old 
a  widower  and  a  hermit.     No  Rebecca, — no,  no,  my 

a,— only  a  hair  of  the  d 1 !     Hush  !     I  have  only 

f  sister-in-law ;  and  after  my  death  she  shall  have  my 
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inn ;  for  she  is  a  good  woman.    It  were  a  sin  to  com- 
plain." 

^^  You  still  look  80  well;  Captain,  that  you  have  timi 
enough  to  consider  who  will  come  after  you.'' 

*'  One  should  always  keep  dear  sail,  so  that  whet 
the  wind  blows,  everything  need  not  go  hand-over 
hand.  We  shall  see  how  long  the  old  man  remaiai 
here,  and  when  he  is  likely  to  meet  his  old  meaamatee 
Stormbom  and  I  have  mixed  more  than  one  glass  d 
toddy,  as  we  chatted  together.    His  old  woman  kepi 

him  a  little  under  her  thumb,  but  when no^  now  ] 

am  talking  folly.     But  I  am  always  so  happy  when  I 
think  of  those  times." 

''But  have  you  no  friend  left?"  asked  Allmit 
sympathizing  with  the  old  man's  emotion. 

"  None  of  the  old  stock ;  all  new — ^good-for-nothing 
— empty  talkers.  You  will  soon  see*  But  I  have  talked 
till  my  pipe  is  out.  Make  yourself  at  home  here :  the 
customers  will  soon  be  here,  and  they  are  used  to  see 
the  old  man  in  his  arm-chair.  I  will  have  your  stoiy 
to-morrow.  Good-bye,  my  boy.  Go,  about  three 
o'clock,  down  to  the  housekeeper:  I  will  introduce 
you  to  my  sister-in-law." 

But  the  sister-in-law,  Madame  Marta  Tomer,  was 
not  a  "  hair  of  the  ,"  as  the  Captain  had  repre- 
sented her.  On  the  contrary,  to  an  innate  kindness  of 
heart,  she  united  a  most  prepossessing  appearance. 
Every  evening  she  read  prayers,  when  the  old  man  cauU 
listen  to  them ;  gave  good  advice  to  the  servants ;  pro- 
vided some  poor  people  Arith  a  piece  of  bread  every 
Sunday  morning ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ill-concealed 
displeasure  of  the  old  Captain,  made  her  appearance 
every  night  in  the  salon  when  the  clock  had  struck 
ten.    In  a  word,  she  was  the  ruling  ^irit  of  the  house; 
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and  it  was  not  long  before  our  hero  remarked  that 
Madame  M^rta  might  prove  a  steady  friend  to  him, 
and  that  Madame  Wolk  had  also  counted  upon  this 
when  she  placed  him  with ,  Captain  Stare. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Albin,  after  having  been 
80  severely  tried,  would  now  feel  happy,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  so  many  advantages,  and  so  much  kindness ; 
but  a  quiet  life  was  not  according  to  his  taste.     Even 
&e  house  which  Madame  Wolk  had  selected  for  him, 
became  the  means  of  nursing  his  favourite  inclinations. 
,  Old  Stare's  sea-stories,  and  his  continual  recurrence  to 
the  adventures  of  his  youth,  and  those  of  his  comrades, 
cdled  forth  many  a  sigh  from  Albin  at  his  own  inac- 
tiTity.    He  felt  like  an  imprisoned  bird ;  and  during 
Ik  leisure   hours   he  wrapped    himself  up  in   grief 
at  the  misfortune  which   had   thus   trammelled  his 
yoath.    He  made  no  acquaintance  with  his  school- 
fellows,   except    what    passing   to    and    from    school 
called  for,  though  his  gentle  and  consistent  character 
attached  many  to  him.     Albin  often  passed  an  after- 
noon— especially  on  the  Sabbath — with  his  kind  bene- 
&ctress:  the  latter  never  passed  without  some  kind, 
motherly  admonitions,  a  few  cautious  inquiries  after 
Hadame  Marta,  and  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  which 
Albln  read  aloud. 

'*  Now  you  may  amuse  yourself  a  little,  my  child,** 
the  old  lady  used  to  say,  after  having  piously  smoothed 
down  the  mark  which  Albin  laid  in  the  Bible;  and 
as  he  well  knew  of  what  that  amusement  was  to 
consist,  he  began  to  train  Tibb,  whose  education  was 
&r  firom  being  finished.  Madame  Wolk  and  Greta 
knghed  heartily  at  every  little  somerset  Tibb  made 
over  the  stick ;  and  the  first  day  he  ran  to  his  mistress 
with  her  work-bag  round  his  neck,  the  good  soul  wept 
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with  delight,  and  presented  his  master  with  a  brigli 
new  thaler,  which  came  most  opportunely  for  two  ASf 
wrecked  sailors  whom  he  met  the  next  day. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  evenings,  wiieo 
Madame  Wolk  went  out,  Albin  had  to  go  for  her;  isi 
while  Greta  tripped  before  with  the  lantern,  he  mtp 
ported  the  old  lady  with  one  arm,  and  carried  TM 
imder  the  other.  Thus,  while  Albin  was  busily  oooii 
pied,  and  still  seemed  only  to  vegetate,  a  year  pasHH 
away;  and  so  like  was  one  day  to  the  other,  thatd 
have  been  nearly  described,  and  little  more  is  to  h 
said.  One  remarkable  event,  however,  must  not  h 
forgotten.  Captain  Stare  died  in  the  course  of  ^ 
same  year.  He  went  to  sleep  almost  impercepiiU|f 
still  thinking  of  his  former  adventures,  and  wonderinf 
how  soon  he  would  join  his  old  companions.  ^  Noi 
he  has  found  them,"  thought  Albin,  as  he  stood  beod< 
the  old  man's  body ;  "  when  shall  /  find  one  faithfa 
comrade  for  lite  ?" 

Madame  Marta  inherited  the  house  and  business  o 
the  inn,  and  there  was  ne  change  worth  mentioning  i 
Albin's  life.  But  he  thought  much  of  a  change  himsdf 
for  after  the  old  Captain's  death,  a  deep  and  settle 
gloom  took  possession  of  him,  and  tears  would  fill  hi 
eyes,  when  he  stood  before  the  two  pictures  whio 
hung  in  his  little  room,  and  thought  of  all  the  bol 
adventures  they  were  connected  with.  Was  he  aloo 
bom,  never  to  meet  with  any  ?  Must  he  be  a  lane 
crab,  a  milksop,  or  something  very  near  it  ?  Albin  ha 
no  other  comparison  to  make,  but  with  a  fixed  determ 
nation,  said  to  himself, "  It  cannot  be  thus  any  longer  I 
And  the  Fates  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  seen 
resolution. 

It  was  in  the  first  days  of  September:   Madam 
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Karta's  usually  agreeable  sabn  had  been  frequented 
hj  but  few  guests  during  the  summer,  but  when  the 
tQtumnal  evenings  again  came  round,  it  became  the 
leodezvous  of  many  a  skipper  from  foreign  lands,  who 
pissed  several  hours  in  conversing  and  smoking  over 
the  card-tables,  supper,  and  toddy.  One  such  even- 
ing as  this,  when  Albin,  after  having  finished  pre- 
paring his  sum,  went  into  the  room  to  listen  to  some 
of  those  tales  in  which  he  so  delighted,  his  attention 
WIS  attracted  by  a  newly-arrived  guest,  who  sat  at  a 
table  on  which  lay  the  newspapers.  The  man  was 
about  forty,  and  attracted  attention  by  his  well-arranged 
bur  and  large  black  whiskers.  His  dress,  too,  had  an 
imposing  appearance,  though  upon  a  nearer  survey, 
it  seemed  somewhat  threadbare ;  but  scrubbing  and 
Iffushing  had  refreshed  and  renovated  the  blue  coat, — 
at  a  distance  it  really  looked  like  new.  He  was  amusing 
himself  by  reading  over  a  playbill ;  but  when  the  door 
opened,  and  several  other  guests  arrived,  among  which 
were  three  captains,  he  threw  the  bill  away  and  seemed 
AiUy  occupied  in  searching  the  newspapers  through,  and 
poahing  one  after  the  other  contemptuously  aside.  Not 
finding  what  he  wanted,  he  turned  to  Albin,  saying  in 

a  rude  voice,  "  Waiter,  what  the  d 1  do  you  mean  by 

this?  There  is  neither  *  The  Times,'  nor  'TheCon- 
•titution,'  nor  the  *  Hamburgh  Intelligence,*  nor  one 
foreign  newspaper !  Is  this  a  tavern  for  a  respectable 
sea-captain  ?' 

"  I  am  not  the  waiter  here,"  answered  Albin,  politely. 
**But  if,  sir,  you  wish  to  read  the  foreign  newspapers, 
I  will  show  you  where  they  are  to  be  found.'' 

"  Did  I  desire  you  to  show  me  anything,  eh  ?  If 
there  are  none  of  the  papers  which  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  reading,  my  boy,  then  answer  my  question  another 
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time  thus:  *  No,  sir;'  and  say, '  Shall  I  fetch  them?*  and 
always  add,  *If  you  please' — *S'il  vous  plait,'  or 
'Wenn  sie  belieben;'  which  phrases  are  now  conunon 
in  all  hotels  frequented  by  naval  officers.  The  very  fixat 
thing  the  waiter  does,  is  to  learn  them  the  moment  he 
enters  into  service,  that  he  may  know  to  which  nation 
the  stranger  belongs.  When  the  Captain  pricks  iip 
his  ears  at  one  or  the  other,  the  waiter  notices  it  irnme* 
diately,  and  tells  the  host,  so  that  he  may  not  oommit 
the  unpoliteness  of  not  knowing  in  which  language  he 
must  address  his  guest  For  in  other  countries,  gentle- 
men (turning  himself  to  the  company),  no  one  can  keep 
an  hotel  or  restaurant  without  examining  the  waiten^ 
who  must  be  acquainted  with  four  languages^  inde- 
pendent of  Swedish  and  Norwegian.  Further,  they 
must  understand  making  lunar  observationS|  so  as  te 
put  the  guests  in  the  right  way  when  they  steer  e 
wrong  course.  Is  not  that  an  excellent  plan— or  what 
say  you,  gentlemen  ?' 

The  three  Captains  had  listened  to  this  bombaatio 
oration  with  a  meaning  smile,  and  Albin  with  par- 
donable amazement ;  but,  as  it  seemed,  it  only  resem- 
bled the  gentle  sighing  of  the  wind  which  precedes  the 
bursting  forth  of  the  storm. 

"  Have  you  any  noyau,  my  child,  of  the  fiibriqns  of 
Draout  et  Fils,  at  Paris?"  asked  he  of  the  girl^  who 
just  then  entered. 

*^  No,  sir ;  but  remarkably  good  Swedish." 

'*  I  never  drink  Swedbh  liqueur.  But  one  of  my 
peculiarities  is,  that  I  drink  simple  brandy,  when  the 
liqueur  I  wish  for  is  not  to  be  had.  Bring  four  ghsBe% 
then,  and  something  to  eat  WiU  it  please  you,  gen- 
tlemen^ to  take  some  too?"  added  he,  bowing  to  the 
right  and  left.    '^  As  I  said,  if  I  cannot  procure  what  I 
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iriah  for  of  the  £Eibrique  of  Draout  et  Fils^  I  drink 
brandy.  That  is  a  characteristic,  gentlemen — a  prin- 
^le — and  I  never  swerve  from  principles." 

^  For  that  reason  I  must  only  thank  you  for  the  invi- 
tidion,''  answered  one  of  the  Captains,  a  short  thick- 
iet  man;  '^for  my  principle  is  never  to  touch  brandy.^ 

*^In  general^  it  seldom  happens  that  any  one  I 
&Toiir  with  my  acquaintance  refuses  an  invitation. 
But  no  matter,  it  is  not  my  habit  to  take  up  trifles  too 
ttmestly.  Yet  a  prapasy  sir;  you  have  not  perhaps 
hetid  of  an  adventure  that  I  had  in  Batavia  with  some 
negro-daves  who  were  unlading  iron  from  my  vesseL 
Tlieir  idleness  annoyed  me,  for  at  the  most  they  could 
not  canry  bars  of  more  than  one  ship's-pound  weight. 
Wdl,  gentlemen,  what  did  I  do?  I  took  the  burden  of 
two  negroes  imder  each  arm,  caught  the  slave  who  had 
annojed  me  most  in  my  teeth  by  his  belt,  and  carried 
tlie  whole  lumber  from  the  ship  to  the  magazine.  But 
when  I  arrived  there,  the  poor  devil  whom  I  held  in 
mj  mouth  was  choked,  and  the  iron  bars  had  been  so 
ngnred  from  the  strong  pressure,  they  were  good  for 
nothing.  The  joke  cost  me  five  hundred  dollars,  which 
I  paid  on  the  spot.  That  was  a  fine  trick,  was  it  not  ? 
But,  my  dear  Captain,  will  you  not  drink  something 
with  us?" 

**  No,  sir;  in  spite  of  such  cogent  reasons,  I  shall  keep 
to  my  principle." 

'*Very  well,"  said  the  new  Munschausen,  while 
with  great  solemnity  he  pushed  away  his  glass,  and 
began  stretching  out  his  arms  and  legs  in  different 
Erections,  while  the  others  drew  back,  thinking  it 
possible  their  short  comrade  might  soon  be  capsized 
— **very  well!"  But  to  the  surprise  of  all,  no- 
thing more  came  of  it:   and  as  if  he  had  yielded  to 

VOL.  I.  H 
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some  milder  thought,  he  continued  t  ^^You  must  a 
according  to  your  own  pleasure."  And  seizing  I 
glass  again  with  great  dignity,  he  bowed  to  the  compaii 
and  emptied'  it  at  a  draught. 

After  a  merry  laugh  of  applause  at  the  turn  a£Eu 
had  taken,  Thraso  resumed  the  conversation,  and  spol 
as  follows : — 

'<  Gentlemen^  my  name  is  Donnert,  my  country  Na 
way ;  and,  as  you  perhaps  already  understand,  I  am  a  mi 
who  knows  which  way  the  wind  blows.  I  have  also  tl 
peculiarity  of  respecting  the  habits  of  other  feoigii 
even  those  (you  will  excuse  my  alluding  to  them)  whic 
are  to  be  lamented  from  their  reflecting  somewhat  g 
my  own.  This  is  the  happy  accident,  gentlemen,  whio 
you  have  to  thank,  that  your  comrade  stands  thei 
sound  and  with  unbroken  bones;  and  this  circumatanoi 
thanks  to  my  imperturbable  sanff  froidy  will,  I  h<^ 
procure  me  the  pleasure  of  his  nearer  acquaintance 
Permit  me,  however,  gentlemen,  to  draw  your  atteii 
tion  to  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Ptc 
vidence  is,  granting  to  those  men  who  are  endowe 
with  superhuman  strength,  a  gentleness  of  characte] 
a  calmness,  and  a  self-command  which  others  are  de£ 
cient  in.  I  think  what  the  contrary  might  produce 
how  many  misfortunes  would  occur ;  how  many  widowi 
how  many  orphans,  how  numy  bleeding  hearts,  ther 
would  be,  if  fathers,  sons,  husbands  returned  home  wit! 
broken  heads." 

The  Captain,  who  was  thus  admonished,  fiu:  firon 
feeling  offended — for  it  was  long  since  he  had  met  » 
congenial  a  brother  as  Captain  Donnert — now  asked 
whether,  as  a  seal  to  their  better  acquaintance,  h 
might  venture  to  offer  the  assembled  company  somi 
toddy,  a  proposal  which  they  all  thankfully  accepted 
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Captain  Donnert  included ;  though  he  declared  it  did 
belong  to  his  principle^  the  receiving  any  favour 
trom  his  comrades.  The  four  captains  now  took  their 
^hflBes  and  placed  themselves  round  the  strong  oak 
tdfle  of  the  lamented  Captain  Stare,  where  he  himself 
hd  passed  so  many  happy  evenings ;  one  story  called 
ht  another^  and  it  was  long  since  Albin  had  passed 
ndi  a  pleasant  evening  sitting  quietly  in  the  comer. 
Hoiv  different  from  sitting  at  the  card-table  of  the  old 
hdies! 

^  S0|  Ciq)tain9  your  are  having  your  brig  repaired. 
Ilben  you  must  make  haste,  before  the  days  grow  too 
Aort,"  remarked  Donnert,  who  always  continued  to 
tike  the  lead  in  the  conversation.  "  For  my  part  I  am 
nuly  to  sail:  I  am  just  getting  in  some  com,  to  sail 
ftr  Liverpool  with  the  craft  which  belongs  to  myself. 
I  have  a  strange  fancy  of  never  liking  to  command  my 
own  ships,  although  I  possess  a  schooner  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  two  brigs  of  ninety  tons  burden,  all  painted 
with  my  patent  vamisL  I  doubt  not,  gentlemen,  you 
kave  heard  of  that?" 

*  No,  indeed  1 "  they  replied. 

"Howl  not  heard  of  Donnert's  varnish?  Upon 
my  honour,  gentlemen,  you  astonish  me  1  But  no 
«»tter.  You  may  judge  of  its  value  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  North  American  States  offered  me  fifty  thousand 
Wlars  if  I  would  tell  them  my  secret.  But  it  is  one  of 
my  principles,  never,  so  long  as  I  live,  to  tell  my  dis- 
coveries. In  the  Freemasons'  Lodge,  at  Boston,  there 
we  same  valuable  manuscripts  kept,  which  may  be  of 
iwe  to  the  world  after  my  death.  As  regards  this 
wnish,  however,  it  gives  the  vessel  the  exact  ap- 
pearance of  being  highly  enamelled ;  and  it  is  so  hard, 
that  a  keel  which  has  been  three  times  painted  with  it, 
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will  cut  the  hardest  coral  rocks,  as  a  diamond 
glass  I" 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  the  company; 
tured  such  an  equivocal  laugh,  that  the  tip  of  Ca| 
Donnert's  nose  blushed  scarlet. 

"  By  G ,  gentleman,  every  word  is  true  1    . 

i  propos ;  I  remember  a  laughable  circumstance  w 
occurred  when  I  tried  the  varnish  for  the  first  time, 
which  will  perhaps  speak  most  for  the  wonderful 
perty  of  it  I  have  mentioned.  It  happened  at  one  1 
that  I  was  going  with  my  brig  from  Batavia  to  Lone 
I  was  standing  looking  over  the  taffrail  into  the  wi 
which  looked  even  clearer  from  the  mirror-like  app 
ance  of  the  vessel,  when  eight  enormous  sword* 
dashed  at  the  ship ;  and  so  violent  was  the  concuss 
the  whole  crew,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  i 
thrown  on  the  deck.  The  fact  is — as  perhaps 
guess — ^the  eight  sword-fish,  seeing  their  own  shad 
reflected  in  the  stem,  thought  they  saw  so  no 
enemies.  Their  swords  were  broken  off,  but  I  fii 
them  out  of  the  water,  and  afterwards  sold  them  to 
British  Museum,  in  London,  for  fifty  pounds  ster] 
which  I  gave  my  men  for  drink-money." 

The  company  universally  lamented  they  could 
possess  so  precious  an  article  as  this  varnish,  but  ^ 
tured  to  ask  if  Captain  Donnert  would  not  n 
them  a  small  quantity. 

**  Impossible,  gentlemen ;  I  sail  the  day  after 
morrow — otherwise  it  would  give  me  the  grea 
pleasure  to  gratify  your  request.^ 

"  How  strong  is  your  crew.  Captain  P*^ 

^*  At  this  moment,  I  have  the  honour  to  comnuu 
sloop  of  thirty  tons  burden,  and  the  crew  consist 
three,  not  reckoning  the  cabin-boy.     But  I  never 
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keep  the  boy ;  for  I  have  the  habit  of  instructing  my 
kds  myself,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  they  per- 
fectly tmderstand  the  theory  of  navigation ;  and  scarcely 
f  Ittve  I  set  my  foot  on  shore  in  any  large  city>  but  all 
\    die  skippers  and  commanders  come,  requesting  that  I 
will  give  up  my  cabin-boy^  and  then  he  is  generally 
ippointed  as  head-steersman  in  some  East-Indiaman. 
Tlie  last  I  left  at  Portsmouth :  the  Admiral,  one  of 
ny  particular  friends,  would  not  let  me  go  till  I  left 
the  lad  with  him ;  and  he  fortunately  obtained  a  situa* 
tioQ  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  one  of  the  masters 
in  the  Naval  Academy." 

The  gentlemen  now  laughed  outright,  and  hoped 
thtt  Captain  Donnert  would  do  them  the  favour  of 
tiking  some  of  their  boys  under  his  guidance.  Almost 
cimoealed  by  a  comer  of  the  stove,  Albin  had  listened 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  this  conversation.  To 
hia  inexperienced  mind,  everything  that  had  been 
taid  by  so  old  and  experienced  a  man  must  be  in- 
Ulible ;  but  what  struck  him  most  was  the  unheard- 
rf  information  which  Captain  Donnert's  cabin-boy 
obtained  in  so  short  a  time.  He  forgot  the  promise 
rf  lu8  kind  protectress  that,  at  some  future  time  (a 
word  which  never  pleased  him),  she  would  think  of 
his  advancement  in  life,  and  determined  to  recommend 
himself,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  the  still  unoccupied 
phice  which  had  been  filled  by  him  who  was  now  one 
of  the  masters  in  the  Naval  Academy.  Had  Albin 
only  sought  counsel  of  Madame  Marta,  who  was 
frying  some  flounders  in  the  kitchen^  she  would  have 
advised  him  against  such  a  step,  and  probably  given 
soch  a  colour  to  his  thoughts  that  he  might  have 
given  up  the  idea.  But  he  acted  without  consulting 
her;  and  as  it  happened  that  Captain  Donnert  re- 
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mained  behind  some  moments  after  the  othen  h 
departed,  omr  hero  took  it  as  an  incontroTertfl 
sign  that  he  must  obey  the  strong  impulse  of  1 
heart,  and  he  stepped  forward  with  the  stnughtforwa 
question,  whether  the  Captain  wanted  a  cabin-ba 
for,  if  so,  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  1 
service  the  next  day. 

^^  Want  ? — Captain  Donnert  want  anything  ?  Kna 
simple  boy,  once  on  a  voyage  between  Malaga  ai 
Stockholm  I  lost  my  whole  crew :  a  heavy  sea  in  tl 
Bay  of  Biscay  washed  them  all  overboard  togethe 
but,  with  the  assistance  of  my  poodle,  I  navigated  tl 
ship  safely  to  Stockholm,  at  which  place  the  dc 
received  from  my  partners  the  wages  of  a  steersnw 
which,  when  he  grew  old,  I  gave  to  a  poor  invalide 
sailor  to  take  care  of  him." 

'^  I  never  thought,  Captain,  that  you  could  not  d 
everything  quite  as  well  without  me;  but  the  fbi 
damental  knowledge  which  boys  receive  on  board  yoi 
ship  excited  a  hope  that  I  might  be  fortunate  enoiM 
to  be  taken  by  you.  I  am  a  stranger  here,  witho 
either  father  or  mother,  and  wish  to  devote  mysel£ 
a  seafaring  life." 

^*Are  you  a  stranger,  without  parents?"  inquii 
the  Captain,  with  a  sudden  change  of  voice.  ^^ 
there  no  one,  my  poor  boy,  to  ask  where  and  b< 
you  live?" 

"Yes,  a  kind  old  lady  here  in  Gothenberg  to 
me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  pays  for  my  ed 
cation.  Still,  I  am  alone,  so  that  I  decide  myself  < 
what  I  think  best." 

"  Very  well,  my  son ;  come  to-morrow  morning,  i 
nine  o'clock,  to  the  sloop  *  Snare-Swen,'  and  I  w: 
give  you  a  decided  answer.    Perhaps — I  say  perhiq 
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but  that  is  a  great  deal — I  will  undertake  the  future 
€ftre  of  you,  and  then  your  fortune  is  made." 

Happily  and  gratefully  did  Albin  bow  to  the  great 
man,  who  graciously  gaye  him  his  hand,  as  they 
parted. 

Without  betraying  one  word  of  his  secret  to 
Madame  Marta,  because  he  feared  she  might  seek 
his  benefactress  before  he  could  do  so  himself,  Albin 
went  to  bed.  When,  however,  he  reached  the  solitude 
of  his  own  room,  he  began  to  listen  a  little  to  the 
▼(Mce  of  conscience,  which  plainly  told  him  he  con- 
templated an  act  of  great  ingratitude,  when,  without 
tonsolting  Madame  Wolk,  he  thus,  so  wholly  unpre- 
ptred,  entered  into  an  engagement. 

^Ah,"  sighed  he,  and  his  oppressed  feelings  found 
^ent  m  tears — "  ah,  if  good  Madame  Wolk  would  only 
•^deretand  that  I  shall  die  if  I  any  longer  eat  the 
^f^  of  idleness;  that  I  would  rather  work   like — 
•ye,  like  the  poorest  labourer — than  enjoy  instruction 
^  other  people's  expense!     He   who   is   entering  on 
*^  fifteenth  year,  can  of  himself  learn  what  he  wants 
^  know.     And  if  Captain  Donnert  is  so  kind  as  to 
^^ach  me  all  the  technical  part  of  navigation,  all  will 
R''^  welL     If  I  am  ever  my  own  master,  and  have  a 
^^ssel  of  my  own,  I  will  return  to  Gothenberg  to  visit 
"M^adame  Wolk,  Greta,  and  Madame  Marta,  and  thank 
^Hem  in  a  different  language  from  what  I  can  now,  when 
^  go  about  so  quiet  and  sad,  though  they  do  not  know 
^^    And  if  Tibb  should  die,  I  will  procure  my  excel- 
lent Madame  Wolk  a  dog  that  shall   be   ten  times 
Pettier  and   twenty   times   better  than   Tibb.      See 
Captain   Donnert^s  dog:    that   toas  something.      Oh, 
^th  the  mere  help  of  a  poodle-dog  to  bring  a  vessel 
through  the  Bay  of  Biscay!  what  a  clever  man  he 
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must  be!  Ah,  kind  Madame  Wolk  will  foigive  me 
when  she  sees  how  happy  I  am.  Oh,  yes,  she  has 
the  best  of  hearts ;  and  then — once  d6ne,  it  is  done. 
If  I  am  unhappy,  why,  I  have  only  myself  to  thank 
for  it" 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

UAH's  WILL  IS  HIS  HBAYXir. 

Eablt  on  the  following  morning  our  hero  had  com- 
pleted his  toilet,  and  he  cast  a  last  look  of  satisfaction 
on  bis  little  looking-glass.    He  was  now  fourteen  and  a 
half,  and  really  a  handsome  youth,  in  whose  clear  dark 
blue  eyes  might  be  read  both  goodness  of  heart  and 
steadiness  of  purpose.      He  was  slight,  though  strong 
and  well-proportioned.  In  his  radiant  countenance  there 
was  not,  as  yet,  any  any  of  the  freshness  of  life,  though 
determination  and  a  firm  will  were  fully  depicted  :  sor- 
row and  misfortune  had  dealt  too  hardly  with  him  in  his 
passage  from  boyhood  to  youth,  for  him  to  feel  the  light- 
heartedness  of  the  latter,  though  in  many  cases  we  have 
seen  be  was  not  free  from  the  thoughtlessness  that  marks 
that  age.    The  monotony  of  the  last  year  had  also  con- 
tributed to  give  a  certain  colouring  of  melancholy  to  his 
character ;  and  this,  though  he  naturally  could  not  see 
the  advantage  of  it,  had  dereloped  a  higher  quality 
of  that   independence  of   spirit  which    dwells  in  all 
young  blood. 

Before  the  hour  of  nine  had  struck,  he  stood  upon  the 
quay,  looking  among  all  the  vessels  for  the  sloop  ^  Snare- 
Swen.'    At  last  he  perceived  a  small  yacht  with  a  flat 
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and  broad  stem,  on  which  the  name  was  painted.  As 
the  Captain  had  said,  they  were  lading  her  with  com, 
but  not  in  the  usual  manner,  for  instead  of  pourixig  it 
into  the  hold,  it  was  put  into  sacks. 

Albin  hastened  over  the  plank,  and  asked  a  man, 
whom  he  took  for  the  Steersman,  as  he  was  occupied 
in  counting  the  lading,  whether  Captain  Donnert  was 
on  board. 

"  He  told  me  to  be  here  at  nine  o'clock,  said  Albin." 

The  Steersman,  a  little,  quiet,  solemn-looking  man, 
the  exact  opposite  of  his  Commander,  inspected  the  boj 
for  some  moments,  and  then  pointed  to  the  cabin,  witl^ 
out  saying  a  word.  Albin  descended  the  three  or  four 
steps,  and  there  being  no  door,  stood  at  once  before 
Captain  Donnert.  The  latter  was  just  then  scraping  a 
bone  of  ham,  and  from  time  to  time  taking  a  spoonful  of 
cold  peas,  which  he  washed  down  with  a  large  mouthful 
of  brandy  from  a  green  bottle. 

In  this  so-called  cabin,  there  was  but  one  berth  in 
use,  the  second  being  stuffed  full  of  different  articlea — 
for  example,  an  old  sail,  onions  tied  up  in  an  old  pocket- 
handkerchief,  a  small  cask  of  butter,  without  any  oover, 
half  a  sheep,  and  a  broken  table.  Besides  these,  the  cabin 
was  taken  up  with  a  sack  of  potatoes,  and  a  smaller  one 
of  groats ;  and  from  the  deck  hung  five  or  six  pieoes  of 
salt  beef,  probably  only  just  brought,  as  the  brine  drop- 
ped down  from  them  on  a  map  of  the  North  Sea,  upon 
which  some  tobacco  had  been  spread  out  to  dry.  Two 
compass-cases,  filled  with  peas,  completed  the  furniture 
of  Captain  Donnert's  only  saloon. 

*.*  Welcome,  my  young  friend,''  said  the  Captain,  not 
in  the  least  put  out  of  his  way.  '*  Put  the  brandy-bottle 
in  my  berth,  and  sit  upon  the  bench  there  till  I  have 
finished  my  breakfast.     One  of  my  peculiarities  is  allow- 
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ing  yonth  to  sit  down  in  my  presence, — nota  bene,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  under  my  command ;  in  that  case, 
respect  requires  them  to  stand." 

Before  Albin  availed  himself  of  this  permission,  he 
bowed  low  enough  to  convince  the  Captain  that  he 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  his  observation. 

**You  are  one  of  those  who  desire  to  obtain  the 
vacant  situation  of  cabin-boy  ?  It  was  fortunate  that 
yon  spoke  to  me  yesterday  evening ;  for  since  then  no 
lees  than  eleven  applicants  have  offered  themseves^  and 
among  them  the  sons  of  rich  and  influential  parents,  who 
know  what  the  recommendation  means,  of  having  sailed 
one  year  with  Captain  Donnert  But  I  have  the  pecu- 
liaiity  of  favouring  the  poor  before  the  rich,  therefore  I 
will  take  you,  and  doubt  not  you  will  know  how  to  ap- 
predate  your  remarkable  good  fortune.^ 

''I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Captain,"  answered 
Albin,  while  the  remembrance  of  his  monotonous  life, 
with  its  moral  discourses,  and  teaching  Tibb,  made  him 
forget  to  say  that  he  already  more  than  half  repented 
the  whole  afEair. 

"  Be  on  board  this  evening  about  seven  o'clock  with 
your  things,**  continued  the  Captain ;  ^*  an  examination 
is  not  necessary,  and  as  to  the  wages  we  are  already 
agreed.  But  above  all  things,  my  son,  have  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  Steersman :  he  is  a  regular  sea- 
bear,  a  stiff-necked  crab,  if  you  make  him  angry  or 
neglect  your  duty." 

^^  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Albin,  and  obeying  a  sign 
from  his  Commander,  he  departed. 

'^  I  am  engaged,"  siud  our  youth,  politely  taking  his 
cap  off  to  the  Steersman. 

'^  Right,"  answered  the  man,  drily  :  ^^  we  shall  soon- 


*|f  **  Which  will  not  be  wanting^*  laconically 

V  Steersman,  and  he  recommenced  his  work  with  p 

uno^)nrern. 

Before  Albin  went,  he  took  the  opportunity  < 
Jj|  amining  the  exterior  of  the  vessel,  which  was  even 

unsightly  than  the  cabin.  The  taffiiuil  was  brok 
mended  with  pieces  of  wood  neither  painted  nor  t 
the  planks  of  the  deck  had  sprung,  and  the  oaku: 
disappeared  from  between  the  joints ;  the  ropes  w< 
the  most  part  spliced  and  worn,  and  in  many 
blackened  and  tarred ;  bass  ropes  were  used  inst 
hemp.  Albin  could  not  possibly  understand,  1 
man  who  was  the  owner  of  several  ships,  and  th< 
mate  iriend  of  so  many  admirals  and  millioniure 
who  knew  the  great  secret  of  preparing  a  varnish 
the  American  States  had  offered  him  fifty  thousan 
lars  for,  could  thus  demean  himself  by  setting  his  f 
such  a  miserable  craft  as  the  sloop  'Snare-Swen.' 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  C 
Donnert's  assertions.  There  remained  no  groun 
explanation  on  these  points,  but  the  peculiarities 
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Ce¥^^^  Donnert  had  told  the  other  captains ;  and  their 
w-called  sea-stories,  or  rather  lies,  conveyed  the  idea  of 
wmcthing  that  had  existed  in  days  long  gone  by. 

^  hour  after  his  interview  on  board  the  '  Snare- 
Swen,*  Albin  stood  before  his  benefactress.  With 
^■niestness  and  humility  did  he  ask  forgiveness  for 
^^tdriiig  on  so  decisive  a  step,  when  attracted  by 
^  brilliant  prospects.  But  when  he  had  confessed 
^  tmth  in  as  suitable  but  few  words  as  possible — that 
^  pasaed  tediondy,  and  that  he  longed  after  his 
"Stored  ocean — by  degrees  the  harsh  expression  which 
^  overcast  the  good  old  lady's  countenance  at  the 
^^^^^tunencement  of  his  communication,  grew  more  kind 
••^  gentle. 

•*  Truly  you  have  not  acted  nght,  my  child,"  said 

**^^,  **  and  from  my  heart  will  I  pray  to  God  that  you 

^^y  not  purchase  your  experience  too  dearly:   from 

^^^'tir  description,  your    Captain    is    nothing    but    a 

^iker  and  a  boaster.    It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  with- 

w;  wait  till  the  spring,  and  then,  depend  upon  it, 

ill  procure  you  a  situation  under  a  good  and  ex- 

I^'^^enced  captain." 

*'Ah,  dear,  kind  Madame  Wolk!  do  not  ask  me  to 
e  what  is  already  done:   it  seems  to  me  best  to 
and  do  something  for  myself." 
^My  dear  boy,  I  fear,  as  I  have  often  remarked, 
^*^t  you  are  much  too  proud:    it  grieves  me,  for — 
^^Xink  of  my  words,  child ! — pride  wiU  have  a  fall." 
**  I  am  not  proud,  dear  Madame  Wolk,  but,  but — " 
**  But  you  will  be  your  own  master.    Well,  well,  per- 
oaps  this  may  be  of  use  to  you;  but  whether  it  turns 
oat  ill  or  well,  do  not  forget  you  have  an  old  friend, 
who  would  do  better  for  you  than  you  can  for  your- 
self.    Ah,*  fflghed  the  old  lady,  '^  who  will  carry  Tibb 
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during  this  winter  ?  Poor  Tibb,  he  has  ahready  learnt 
80  much  from  you,  my  dear  Albin;  but  Tibb  and  I 
must  now  remain  alone  I  But  you  will  not  forget  jm, 
I  know,  nor  Greta:  she  will  be  beside  herself  when 
she  hears  this.  But  first  and  last,  my  dear  boy,  do  not 
forget  to  read  your  Bible,  and  to  say  your  prayen 
every  evening.  Examine  yourself  well,  as  to  how  you 
have  lived  and  acted  every  day.  If  you  perrave  a 
weed  has  grown  up  anywhere,  pluck  it  out  by  the 
roots :  when  you  have  to  correct  any  fault,  do  not  be 
indulgent  to  yourself,  or  it  will  punish  you  at  some 
future  time.  And  there  is  still  one  thing  of  great 
importance :  you  are  too  credulous,  my  child,  and  think 
the  best  of  every  one;  t^ike  care  this  does  not  lead  you 
astray.  Always  doubt  those  who  talk  much — they  are 
generally  good  for  nothing.  Should  it  happen  that 
you  repent  your  hasty  act,  let  no  false  shame  prevent 
your  returning  to  my  poor  protection;  for  it  shall  ever 
be  open  to  you  as  long  as  I  live,  and  as  long  as  you 
conduct  yourself  so  as  to  deserve  it." 

**  If  I  did  not  do  so,"  replied  Albin,  who  had  listened 
to  this  last  exordium  with  pious  attention,  ^'  I  should 
neither  venture  to  return,  nor  should  I  wish  it.  Grod 
help  me  I  I  may  perhaps  come  back  soon  enough;  but 
whether  I  come  or  not "  (here  Albin's  voice  faltered, 
and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks),  *'  I  can  never 
forget — no,  dear  Madame  Wolk,  never,  as  long  as  I  live, 
— the  morning  at  the  chemist's  shop." 

^^  Thank  you,  my  child ;  I  understand  you;  and  that 
you  may  better  remember  the  day  and  year  which 
followed,  I  will  give  you  the  last  picture  I  have  had 
painted  of  Tibb,  and  which  is  bound  in  this  pocket- 
book.  You  understand,  my  child ;  in  this  pocket-book 
you  will  find  something  for  future  need." 
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Ah,  Madame  Wolk,  I  know  not  what  to  say :  I 
^*^  oxily  reproach  myself,  that  I  have  not  been  as 
8^teful  to  you  as  I  ought." 

Compose  yourself,  my  eon.  Your  heart  is  too 
P^  and  pure  not  to  struggle  with  your  wilful 
^^^position;  but  I  do  not  love  you  the  less  for  not 
^hing  to  be  under  my  protection  any  longer.  Do  not 
PVe  yourself  any  concern  about  your  equipment  for 
^e  Toyage :  your  little  chest  shall  he  on  board  this 
^^ening." 

^  ^e  shall  pass  over  Albin's  increasing  emotion,  and 

'^^  parting  with  Madame  Wolk   and    Mademoiselle 

^^ta,  who  wept  her  apronful  of  tears,  but   was   at 

^t  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  she  had  pushed 

Sturm's    prayer-book    into   Albinos  hand.     The  last 

^ords  of  the  boy  to  his  benefactress,  when  he  returned 

^  the  afternoon  to  receive  the  pocket-book,  her  last 

*>*^a8ing  and   parting  admonition,  were  an  assurance 

^'^^t  he  would  never  forget  her  kind  advice;  and  when 

^h^  old  lady  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  gave 

'^^3:1  a  mother's  blessing,  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  and 

^^^"th  tears  uttered  a  solemn  vow  never  to  forget  that 

-"^^^ing  who  had  not  forsaken  him  when  he  had  been 

*^^  without  father  or  mother. 


"When  oiu"  hero  had  also  taken  leave  of  his  good 
*^end,  Madame  Marta,  his  little  room,  and  the  pictures 
^hich  had  become  such  agreeable  company  to  him, 
*^^  went  on   board    at  the  appointed  hour,  and   re- 
TH)rted  himself  to  the  Steersman,  who  showed  him  a 
hammock  above  that  of  another  sailor,   and  so  close 
^der  the  deck,  that  he  could  only  creep  into  it  hori- 
zontally. 
^  You  can  put  your  mattress  and  pillow  there,  if  you 
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have  brought  any ;  otherwise  you  must  turn  the 
chest  you  sent  on  board  into  a  pillow.  If  you  have 
bed-clothes,  you  may  take  the  piece  of  the  old  pk9 
which  lies  there  in  the  forecastle;  and  if  you  ai^p^ 
sleepy,  you  had  better  sleep  now,  for  if  not  before  ^ 
you  will  be  called  up  for  the  morning  watch:  we  shalFC 
get  under  weigh  as  soon  as  the  Captain  comes  on  board.'  *- 

After  the  receipt  of  these  orders,  Albin  went  tc^ 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  accommodation  ofc^ 
the  quarter-deck.  The  sailor  Krabbe  was  just  theics 
occupied  in  arranging  the  contents  of  his  chest,  an^^ 
driving  a  couple  of  nails  into  the  boards,  so  that  it  mightt"- 
not  lose  its  equilibrium  from  the  motion  of  the  vessel 

"I  say,"  said  Albin,  who  thought  he  must  com— - 
mence  the  conversation ;  "  does  the  Captain  give  hi^ 
cabin-boy  no  bed-clothes?" 

The  sailor  half  looked  up. 

'^Oh,  dogs  and  cabin-boys  sleep  on  the  plain^^ 
boards." 

Our  hero  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  answer:^ 
this  rude  speech,  and  therefore  began,  with  surprising^ 
calmness,  to  prepare  some   kind  of  bed  out  of  the^ 
jib,    when    his   eye    fell    accidentally   on    the   green^ 
chest,   the    key    of   which   he    had    in    his    pocket    - 
Without  losing  a  moment,   he  commenced   searching   ' 
it  through ;  and  how  his  heart  throbbed  with  gratitude 
to  his   old   friend,   when,  besides  a  complete  sailoi^s 
dress,  linen,  and  every  other  necessary,  he  found  a 
woollen  quilt,  a  pillow,  and  three  pair  of  sheets  I    "With 
the  help  of  these  last-named  articles,  which  his  surly 
messmate  looked  upon  with  an  envious  eye,  he  made 
himself  a  tolerably  good  bed ;  but  as  he  did  not  feel 
sleepy,  he  went  agidn  on  deck,  not  forgetting,  however, 
first  to  lock  his  chest  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket 
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^as  not  long  before  the  Captain  came  on  board,  and 
^'^e  orders  to  saiL  Albin  was  desired  to  stow  away 
^^^ijthing  in  the  cabin,  and  make  all  fast,  and 
^ti^Q  he  agun  came  on  deck,  the  vessel  was  in  full 


\ 


^^  Gro  to  the  pumps,  mj  lad,"  said  the  Caption,  who 
pacing  up  and  down  with  his  hands  in  his  jacket- 
Pockets :  **  you  know  how  to  work  them  ?" 
•*  Yes,  Captwn.'' 

^*  Pump  all  the  water  out.  It  is  one  of  my  peculi« 
to  work  firom  the  foundation ;  therefore  a  young 
who  wishes  to  be  a  sailor,  must  learn  the  first 
elements — as  stowing  away,  washing,  cutting  wood, 
aoouring  kettles,  and  so  forth.  Afterwards  he  arrives  at 
pumping,  a  thing  of  such  great  importance,  that  you 
nQust  learn  it  firom  constant  practice." 

Albin  poured  a  bucketful  of  water  into  the  pump, 
pWced  the  handle  firmly,  and  began.  He  was  strong  for 
'^i^  age,  and  persevering;  but  after  he  had  pumped 
^x^  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  so  wearied,  he  took 
^'^^  liberty  of  asking  the  Captain  if  some  one  might 
ieve  him. 

No,  my  lad,"  replied  Donnert.    "A  sailor's  first 
^ty  is  perseverance ;  the  second,  that  he  obeys  without 
*^^inur.     Tlus  last  in  particular,  because  no  man  will 
:e  a  good  Commander,  who  has  not  first  learned 
'liat  obedience  means — that  belongs  to  every  system  of 
[ucation.     I   shall  now  go   below;    meanwhile  the 
'^ersman  will  see  that  you  bring  no  disgrace  upon  my 
'Stem  of  discipline." 

The  Steersman,  who  understood  the  sign,  brought  out 
^  short  rope's-end,  and  laying  it  on  the  hatchway,  said 
Curtly,  "Gt)onl'' 

The  youth  now  began  to  see  in  what  manner  Cap- 
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tain  Donnert  brought  liis  pupils  to  a  practical  kno 
ledge  of  the  art  of  navigation,  and  therefore   exert 
every  faculty^  so  as  to  escape  the  intended  humilis^^ 
tion.     But  the  blood  began  to  spoat  from  his  n( 
and  when  he  stopped  to  wii>e  it  away,  the  S 
seized  the  rope,  so  that  the  poor  boy  was  obliged 
continue,  though  the  blood  flowed  with  greater 
lence. 

At  last  the  old  hull  was  empty.     Albin  crept  awa; 
to  the  quarter-deck  and  sat  down  to   wash  off  th> 
blood ;  after  which  he  availed  himself  of  the 
he  had  received  to  take  possession  of  his  hammock ; 
so  wearied  was  he,  he  found  it  impossible  to  think 
anything,  but  immediately  fell  asleep,  and  slept  as  i 
he  lay  on  eider-down. 

Not  being  as  yet  accustomed  to  the  sea,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  littl< 
vessel ;  and  not  being  able  to  sleep  again,  nor 
willing  to  listen  to  that  voice  which  reminded  him 
Madame  Walk's  prophecy,  he  arose  and  went  on  deck-^  - 
The  night  was  so  dark  he  could  scarcely  see  any  dis«-^ 
tance  before  him,  but  the  light  from  the  binnade^ 
showed  him  Krabbe  sitting  at  the  helm. 

^'  I  will  make  another  attempt — it  is  so  tedious  here, 
said  Albin  to  himself;  but,  however,  to  his  question 
"  what  way  they  had  made?"  he  received  the  answer : 
'^  Hold  your  tongue,  you  young  dog,  and  remtun  where 
you  ought  to  be."  Thus  rebuffed,,  he  lay  down  on 
the  deck  and  leaned  his  head  against  the  mast.  As 
he  glanced  alternately  from  the  lowering  sky  to  the 
forbidding  exterior  of  the  *  Snare-Swen,*  he  could  not 
but  return  somewhat  to  his  senses — not  that  he  con- 
fessed he  had  actually  acted  wrong,  for  even  already  he 
did  homage  to  the  theory,  that  a  man's  will  is  his 
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^^^ven ;  but  as  heaven^  under  the  command  of  Cap- 

^^^  Donnert,  appeared  to  be  somewhat  of  a  doubtful 

^^^d|  he  began  to  suspect  that  perhaps  he  might  have 

^oxie  better^  had  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  kind  old 

'^Qnd^  and  waited  till  the  spring.     He  next  asked  him- 

*^Xf  whether  he  would  return,  if  an  opportunity  acci- 

Aentally  offered ;  but  as  his  pride,  his  self-love,  and  his 

^V'iil  gave  a  threefold   No  to  this  question,  he  re* 

solved  to  make  the  best  of  his  fate,  and  was  upon  the 

Point  of  again  seeking  his  hammock  when  he  saw  a 

I'SJSlit  glimmering  through  a  chink  in  the  planks  of  the 

^^^ck,  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  Captain  and  Steers- 

iKk^n.    Without  giving  himself  time  to  consider  the 

pxx)priety  of  the  act,  he  obeyed  instinct,  and  crept 

M>Aly  to  the  opening;  when,  if  not  the  whole,  he 

<^oxild  at  least  hear  the  continuation  of  a  conversation 

^^x-eady  commenced,  but  he  could  see  nothing  more  than 

tl&«  bald  head  of  the  Steersman. 

The  voice  of  the  Captain  was  the  first  he  heard : 

"  Did  you  place  the  empty  herring-barrels  under  the 

<50in-eacks  ?     If  they  were  to  be  too  near  the  bottom, 

•M.  those  nearest  to  them  would  be  destroyed.    The  old 

^'T^  is  so  d d  leaky,  I  wish  we  had  her  where  she 

^^'^B  to  sleep  her  last  sleep." 

"Oh!"  said  the  Steersman,  "as  yet  there  is  no 
P^Jticular  occasion,  if  the  wind  remains  in  the  present 
Quarter  till  after  to-morrow.  How  high  has  she  been 
^^^ured  by  the  owner  ?" 

"  Four  thousand  dollars  for  the  vessel,  and  two  thou- 
^^d  for  the  freight :  the  papers  went  yesterday  to  the 
^^derwriters  in  London.** 

"How  the  devil  did  he  get  it  so  highly  insured? 
^ut  he  is  always  fortunate.     For  my  part,  I  would 
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not  ^ve  four  thousand    stiyerSy   to    say  nothing 
dollars/ 

'^  Oh  yes,  she  figured  in  the  papers  as  newly  re] 
with  the  very  copper  which  now  lies  in  good 
tion  in  our  magazine  at  home/' 

The  Steersman  laughed.   "  Where,  Captain,  do 
intend  to  put  her  in  port  ?" 

''That  must  depend  on  circumstances — on  th< 
wind,  the  weather,  the  neighbourhood  of  other  y< 
and  our  own  safety.  In  any  case,  however,  it  mnsft^ 
be  somewhere  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  be  it  either  oxM 
the  French  or  English  coast !" 

''  Very  well ;  shall  we  run  her  aground,  or  scuttl^^- 
her?" 

''  You  deserve  to  be  either  stranded  or  scuttled 
self,  for  asking  such  a  question.  What  clever 
ever  runs  a  vessel  aground,  that  is  laden  with  goodi^<i 
of  which  she  may  be  lightened?  It  might  happei^^ 
that  she  would  not  go  to  pieces,  and  then  any  on^3^ 
might  convince  themselves  there  had  been  no  cargOs.^ 
although  the  charter-parties  and  bills  of  lading  stat^s^ 
the  contrary ;  and  then  how  pretty  we  should  look  K> 
Fortunately,  as  you  know,  I  have  the  peculiarity 
never  committing  an  absurdity,  not  to  speak  of 
imprudence." 

''It  would  have  been  as  well  had  you  made  no 
exception,  when  you  brought  this  boy  on  board." 

"  By  no  means :  I  have  my  plans  with  regard  to 
him.  He  is  still  too  young  for  me  to  initiate  him 
into  the  business  of  life ;  but  he  will  be  of  great  usQ 
to  me  in  future." 

The  Steersman  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

"  He  has  very  good  eyes  and  ears  already." 
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^It  is  true^  we  may  make  something  of  the  lad; 
t>ut  he  cannot  in  the  least  suspect  the  sinking  of  the 
stoop.  So  leaky  as  she  is^  it  is  most  natural  she 
should  go  to  the  bottom^  when  the  pumps  can  no 
longer  keep  her  above  water.  When  the  thing  is 
doxie,  I  shall  then  know  how  to  employ  him.  But 
once  for  all,  Steersman,  the  lad  can  work;  there- 
fore put  aside  the  rope's-end,  for  he  belongs  to  that 
sort  who  are  better  trained  without  discipline  of  this 
kiiid.'' 

Prom  the  foregoing  conversation,  which  only  partly 

x^adied  Albin,  according  as  they  raised  or  lowered 

tlieir  voices,  he  could  understand  nothing  more  than 

that  they  spoke  of  some  villanous  trick,  the  object  of 

which,  however,  remained  a  mystery.     He  felt  more 

^^mposed  after  hearing  the  Captain's  command  that 

the  rope's-end  was  not  to  be  applied;   and  when  he 

l^ad  again  crept  to  his  hard  bed,  and  wrapped  himself 

^i^  the  comfortable  woollen  blanket,  he  sank  into  a  re- 

^^"eshing  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  till  the 

'^^oming-watch ;  when  the  Steersman  roused  him  with 

the  order  to  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  have  the 

^^oflfee  ready  in  an  hour.     The  certainty  of  escaping  the 

^*^grace  of  corporeal  punishment  restored  the  boy's 

^^^mer  el^ticity ;  and  even  though  he  might  have  felt 

^^^mewhat  disquieted  at  the  strange  phantoms  which 

^^^m1  mocked  him  during  the  previous  night,  they  were 

^^^w  80  interwoven  with  those  of  sleep,  he  could  not 

^'i^'itly  unravel  them,  and  therefore  considered  it  better 

^^^  think  no  more  about  them :  he  knew  that  in  any 

^^^se,  his    assistance   would  not  be   demanded,   come 

^^W  might.      He  hastened  to  his  work,  split  some 

^^eces  of  wood  as  assiduously  as  if  he  had  been  accus-. 

tomed  to  that  occupation  all  his  life,   and  before  it 
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was  quite  day,  informed  the  Captain  his  coffee  waa 
ready. 

^'  You  are  a  good  lad ;  now  be  diligent  at  the  pumps, 
and  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  you.  And  as  if 
is  one  of  my  peculiarities  to  wish  to  treat  my  peojde 
like  myself,  you  may  fetch  the  coffee-pot  by-and-byea 
and  finish  what  is  left  with  Ejrabbe :  cream,  as  you 
know,  is  not  to  be  had  on  board ;  and  as  for  sugar, 
you  must  fancy  it  is  in  your  mouth ;  but  of  the  oatmeal 
porridge  you  may  eat  as  much  as  you  like.  Now  you 
know  our  morning  regulations." 

Albin  bowed,  and  was  aboiit  to  retire,  when  the 
Captain  continued  his  directions : 

^'  At  twelve  o'clock  boil  some  peas  with  the  piece  of  sail 
meat  which  was  put  in  water  yesterday,  and  to-monxnw 
warm  what  is  left;.  At  six  every  evening  have  hoi 
water  ready  for  the  cabin.     That  will  do." 

The  morning  was  clear  and  fine,  and  the  sloop  made 
tolerably  good  way  before  the  fresh  easterly  breete^ 
The  Swedish  coast  had  long  disappeared,  and  on  this 
day  nothing  further  occurred  worth  mentioning. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A  YOIOE  IN  THB  NIGHT. 


Qir  the  following  day  the  wind  shifted  towards  the 
>0Qth;  the  Steersman  was  at  the  hehn,  and  beside  him 
<Mthe  Captain.  Albin,  who  accidentally  cast  his 
^  upon  the  compass^  thought  it  would  do  him  no 
"Srm,  if  the  Captain  were  aware  of  the  knowledge  he 
Passed ;  and  he  stepped  forward  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  their  course  was  directed  northwards,  when, 
'^Jcording  to  his  idea,  the  channel  which  they  must  pass, 
^asto  reach  Liverpool,  lay  more  south,  unless  the 
Captam  wished  to  sail  north,  towards  Scotland. 

^he  Captain  started  and  glanced  significantly  at  the 
steersman ;  but  he  immediately  recovered  himself  and 
*^wered,  "  I  am  delighted,  my  boy,  to  see  that  you  are 
^t  deficient  in  geographical  information ;  but  you  are 
^  too  inexperienced  to  be  capable  of  judging  which 
J^ttrse  we  ought  to  steer.  For  example,  you  shall  hear : 
^  these  seas  the  current  renders  any  certain  reckoning 
^possible,  except  to  me ;  for  to  my  latest  discovery 
^  owing  an  instrument  by  which  I  can  with  mathema- 
^^  certainty  count  upon  the  driving  of  the  vessel  and 
"^e  variation  of  the  compass.  Therefore,  my  boy, 
fiever  conclude  from  the  course  I  steer,  that  it  is  the 
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real  one ;  for  it  often  happens,  I  am  obliged  fixmi  n 
reckonings  to  steer  north,  when  in  reality  I  wish  to  | 
BOutL  But  all  this  will  become  plain  to  you,  wh 
your  education  has  so  far  increased  that  we  may  pen 
trate  into  deeper  things." 

Ashamed  of  his  supposed  ignorance,  and  grateful  J 
the  kind  manner  in  which  the  Captain  had  sought 
set  him  right,  Albin  went  forward,  and  kindled  a  £ 
to  warm  the  remains  of  yesterday^s  meaL  Towai 
evening,  after  his  work  at  the  pumps  was  ended  (tl 
having  to  be  done  four  times  a  day ),  the  Captain  oaU 
him  down  to  his  cabin. 

^*  I  am  always  accustomed,^  said  he,  in  a  paten 
tone,  '^to  give  my  people  an  extra  indulgence  afi 
very  hard  work.  You  shall,  therefore,  have  a  glass 
good  wine,  my  boy — it  will  strengthen  you.  You  m 
then  go  to  bed  !" 

Captain  Donnert  now  melted  some  sugar  in  a  lai 
beer-glass,  and  filled  it  with  port  wine,  which,  out 
respect — certainly  not  from  liking  it — ^Albin  was  oblig 
to  empty.  When  he  returned  to  the  deck,  our  you 
sail(»r  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  wine, 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  not  stand  quite  stea 
on  his  feet ;  and  in  order  to  convince  himself  of  t 
contrary,  he  tried  to  walk  along  by  the  taffiraiL  T 
Captain  nodded  to  the  Steersman,  who  approach 
Albin,  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  quarts 
deck,  and  with  the  greatest  tenderness  stowed  t 
almost  unconscious  boy  away  in  his  hammodc 

Since  their  departure  from  Gothenberg,  the  weatl 
had  been  beautiful,  and  the  vessel  sailed  with  a  frc 
breeze  towards  the  western  coast  of  Norway*  ] 
the  Captain's  reckoning,  they  would  reach  Molde  abc 
midnight ;  for  his  employer,  for  whom  Donnert  ma 
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^•1^8  Toyage,  was  no  other  than  the  Commander  of  the 

•  Atitburger/  the  possessor  of  the  medal  for  praiseworthy 

deeds,  the  firiend  of  the  poor,  the  guardian  of  the 

^Uihappy  Will,  the  main-stay  of  the  city  of  Molde, 

the  universally  esteemed  Captain  Ame  Holgersen,  who 

now  only,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  had  arrived  at  the 

termination  of  the  different  kinds  of  business  which 

preceded  his  recent  but  decided  retirement.     One  of 

his  last  affairs  was  that  which  Captain  Donnert  had 

undertaken ;  for  when,  through  his  love  of  an  idolized 

wife,  he  had  become  (according  to  his  own  notion)  a 

better  and  nobler  man,  he   still   could  not  push  his 

reformation   quite   so   far  as   not  to  make   some   use 

of  the  old  vessels  which  were  in  his  possession.     The 

*ruth  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  *  Snare- 

Swen*   was   the    only    one    which    was    destined    to 

Kghten   the  coffers   of  the  underwriters;    the   others 

bad  been  sold.     We  have  not  at  present  anything  to 

^o  with  Holgersen,  more  than  to  make  known  that 

Ais  secret  farewell  visit  which  the  *  Snare-Swen  '  was 

*l>out  to  make  before  its  destruction,  was  by  no  means 

^expected.     Towards  sunset  the  sky  was  overcast, 

*nd  although  it  was  now  the  month  of  September,  the 

**r  was  hot  and  sultrj'. 

'^  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  thunderstorm  and  rain,  and 
^^^what  would  be  worse  than  all — a  calm,"  said  the 
Steersman  to  his  Captain. 

**  That's  of  no  consequence,"  answered  the  latter. 
We  have  still  three  leagues,  and  the  governor  can 
^^kon,  from  the  day  of  our  departure,  which  he 
^ows,  that  we  must  be  here  to-night.  To  make 
things  sure,  we  will  hang  out  two  lanterns,  one  from 
the  stem,  the  other  from  the  topmast,  and  make  all 

VOL.  I.  I 
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clear,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  hoisting  up  it 
sacks." 

Some  hours  had  passed.  As  the  Steersman  ha 
predicted,  a  thunderstorm  had  burst  forth,  and  tl 
rain  poured  down  in  torrents. 

"  That  cursed  lightning,"  murmured  Captain  Do* 
nert,  as  he  drew  the  collar  of  his  jacket  more  oir 
his  ears ;  "  it  may  make  the  light  of  the  lanterns  indi 
tinct,  and  destroy  the  signal." 

"  Oh,  no ;  it  ceases  at  intervals.  Had  I  not  bett: 
rouse  Krabbe?  Afterwards  we  will  shut  the  hatchc 
in  case  the  lad  should  awake." 

A  ^*  Very  right "  proved  that  the  Captain  and  b 
Steersman  were  of  the  same  opinion. 


Never  before  had  Albin  drunk  sufficient  wine  1 
make  him  lose  his  consciousness.  His  sleep  was  hear; 
and  confused  images  hovered  before  him  in  his  dream 
It  seemed  as  if  he  lay  in  an  abyss  under  the  weigl 
of  a  rock,  from  which  in  vain  he  sought  to  free  himsel 
The  thunder  rattled  above  and  below  him — the  real  ac 
fancy  strangely  mingling ;  and  yet  long  after  he  wi 
convinced  he  was  awake,  he  pushed  with  all  his  strengi 
against  the  deck  that  was  so  close  above  him,  ac 
over  which  the  thunder  roared  and  the  rain  cane 
streaming  down.  The  consequence  of  his  violet 
exertion  was,  that  he  fell  out  of  his  hammock  upon  tb 
chest — a  circumstance  which  effectually  roused  hii 
from  this  oppressive  and  stupifying  anguish.  He  no* 
lay  where  he  was,  and  feeling  the  want  of  fresh  aL 
tapped  at  the  hatchway :  it  was  closed. 

Then  there  came  a  different  kind  of  horror  froi 
that  he  had  felt  in  his  dream,  for  the  conversatia 
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between  the  Captain  and  the  Steersman  instantly 
occurred  to  him.  Perhaps  thej  might  now  sink  the 
v^»el,  and  him  with  it,  possibly  suspecting  that  he 
.  ^derstood  something,  and  that  it  was  better  to  get 
rid  of  him.  He  felt  the  other  hammock — but  it  was 
wnpty.  For  some  moments  he  reflected  on  his  situa- 
tion: he  knew  it  was  desperate,  but  still  he  hoped; 
for  he  could  not  endure  the  fearful  thought  that  thus 
UQprisoned  he  was  to  be  drowned  like  a  dog. 

**  At  least,**  said  he,  bravely,  "  they  shall  see  I 
fcave  no  mind  to  let  it  be  done  quietly;*'  and,  collecting 
dl  his  strength,  he  endeavoured  to  burst  open  the 
hatchway — ^but  in  vain.  His  loud  cry  could  not  be 
Jeard  through  the  tumult  that  prevailed  above  and 
oelow  him.  He  looked  for  his  axe,  but  unhappily  it 
"ad  been  forgotten  on  the  deck. 

And  now  there  was  a  pause.   A  pallid  fear  approached 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  boy's  heart ;  and  now  he  fancied 
4e  water  rose  around  him,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  supposed  death  of  his  father  and  brother  in  the 
^Hiking    *  Belle    Coquette'   arose    vividly   before   his 
'^Und.     Just  as  he  had  begun  to  despair,  and  had  given 
'^^xxiself  up  for  lost,  a  new,  a  fresh  spark  was  kindled  by 
^e  instinct  of  self-preservation:  he  flew  to  the  fire- 
place, with  the  intention  of  striking  a  light,  and  bum- 
^*^  the  hatchway,  when  suddenly,  as  he  stooped  to 
S^t   the  tinder-box,   he   perceived  a  gleam   of  light 
^*^:rough   the  chink  of  the   partition  w^hich  separated 
*^«  quarter-deck  from  the  hold,  and  also  thought  he 
^^ard   voices.     Looking   through   this   chink,  he  saw 
^He  sailor  and  a  man — whom  till  now  he  had  not  seen — 
*^^nging  one  sack  of  corn  after  another  on  iron  hooks, 
'^d  these   were   wound   up   through    the    hatchway. 
Albin  now  guessed  that  the  vessel  was  preparing  for 

I  2 
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the  destiny  which  awaited  her;  and  was  just  on 
point  of  obeying  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
calling  out  to  the  sailor,  when  the  thunder  at  tis 
instant  ceasing,  he  heard  a  voice,  which  enforced  sileca 
upon  him. 

^*  The  murderer  !"  repeated  he,  from  the  very  dep 
of  his  soul,  as  he  sank  motionless  on  the  chest. 

^'  The  devil  take  me,  lads !  you  must  hasten,*  we 
the  astounding  words  which  Albin  had  heard,  and  J 
was  now  convinced  that  he  had  been  made  drunk  aa 
shut  in,  that  he  might  not  be  a  witness  of  some  infamo^ 
transaction.  Still,  he  could  not  rightly  understaJC 
the  matter,  for  he  was  partly  ignorant  of  this  ki< 
of  villany,  and  partly  did  not  understand  the  combiiB' 
tion  of  Captain  Donnert's  arrangements.  As  sOon  ) 
he  had  in  some  degree  recovered,  he  crept  again 
the  chink,  and  now  saw  them  letting  down  stonC 
instead  of  the  sacks.  When  this  job  was  done,  bM 
the  hatchway  had  been  closed,  he  again  heard  the  voi< 
of  the  terrible  pirate : 

"  Be  careful,  Donnert,  and  do  not  leave  the  veaB 
till  the  water  flows  through  the  tafirail : — and  now 
wish  you  a  prosperous  voyage.     If  the  sloop  nev^ 
makes  her  appearance  again,  the  douceur  of  our  agre« 
ment  will  not  bring  any  disgrace  on  you." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that,"  answered  Donnerl 
'^  it  is  one  of  my  peculiarities  that  I  always  fulfil  tl 
stipulations  which  I  have  undertaken." 

"  And  this  boy, — what  kind  of  lad  is  he  ?** 

*^  A  good  little  wild  bird,  without  parents  or  reli 
tions,  whom  I  caught  at  Gothenberg.  There  was  e 
occasion  for  inquiry  about  him." 

Immediately  after  this,  the  motion  and  direction  < 
the  voices  showed  that  the  other  vessel  had  pushed  ol 
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»aci  that  the  *  Snare- Swen^  was  now  left  to  herself. 
A^  deep  gasp  relieved  Albin's  breast^  Creeping 
quietly  back  to  his  hammock,  he  thought  the  wisest 
piu*t  he  could  play  would  be  to  let  the  Captain 
(wliom  he  now  perfectly  abhorred)  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  believe  he  had  slept  so  soundly,  that  he  not 
only  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  but  had  not 
6ven  heard  the  storm.  He  thought  it  impossible  he 
oould  sleep ;  but  most  natural  was  it  that  he  slept  like 
^  t>ock,  when  at  length,  as  morning  dawned,  the  iron 
lK>1t  of  the  hatchway  was  pushed  aside,  and  some  one 
Kstened  to  hear  if  he  slept. 

The  sun  shone  high  in  the  heavens,  and  not  being  as 
T^t  disturbed,  Albin  drew  Sturm's  prayer-book,  which 
l^ad  been  Ghreta's  gift,  from  beneath  his  pillow :  he  read 
ais  prayer  with  heartfelt  devotion,  and  warmly  thanked 
Him  who  had  again  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the 
^therless.     If  the  Captain  had  not  thought  it  right  to 
®etid  him  out  of  the  way,  he  should  have  encountered 
^he  man  who  had  sworn  his  death ;  could  he  then  ever 
doubt  that  an  over-ruling  Providence   guided  every- 
thing? On  one  point,  however,  he  was  resolved,  namely, 
escape  from  Captain  Donnert  the  first  opportunity 
t  offered; — whatever  his  fate  might  be,  he  would  not 
^^^^nain  with  such  a  wretch.     And  now  his  thoughts 
'^^w  back  to  his  generous  friend  at  Gothenberg,  and 
ith  a  deep  sigh  he  said  to  himself,  "  She  was  right !" 
length  about  eight  o'clock,  the  Captain  came  to 
^he  hatchway  and  called,  "  Get  up,  my  lad  I    You  have 
*^^d  a  long,  sleep,  you  young  dog ;  but  it  is  one  of  my. 
Peculiarities  not  to  be  too  strict  with  youth  at  first." 

Albin  sprang  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  he  had  been 
^eep,  threw  on  his  clothes,  and  was  on  deck  in  a 
moment,  when  in  his  usual  tone  (for  Albin  knew  how 
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to  command  himself)  he  asked  what  were  the  Captain 
orders. 

**That  you  immediately  get  the  coffee  ready:  w 
want  something  warm  after  such  terrible  weather  as  w 
had  last  night/ 

*^  What  kind  of  weather?"  asked  Albin,  opening  U 
eyes. 

**  Did  you  not  hear  the  thunder  and  rain,  and  th 
storm — ^the  storm?" 

"  Ha  I  was  there  a  storm  ?  I  thought  it  was  quil 
cahn." 

**  Aye,  indeed,"  replied  the  Captain ;  "  there  was 
noise  in  every  comer,  as  if  everything  in  the  vess 
would  be  turned  topsy-turvy ; — ^but  just  before  day  t3 
wind  lulled." 

"I  heard  nothing,"  answered  Albin.     "You  mxM 
allow  me  to  tell  you.  Captain ;  after  the  wine  you  ga^ 
me,  I  felt  such  a  weight  on  my  head,  I  never  slept 
sound  in  my  life.*' 

The  Captain  was  pleased  to  laugh,  and  Albin  we3 
to  his  work. 

During  the  following  day  the  wind  blew  from  tP 
south.  The  *  Snare-Swen'  cruised  about,  and  Captai 
Donnert  was  much  occupied  in  a  little  cellar  under  tfa 
cabin,  and  in  packing  different  things  into  a  trun 
which  had  stood  hitherto  in  the  cabin,  but  was  no^ 
brought  on  deck — in  order,  as  he  said,  that  the  clothe 
might  not  be  spoiled.  On  the  third  morning  after  tb 
eventful  night  which  Albin  had  such  cause  to  remembe 
the  wind  increased,  and  he  remarked  the  Captain  (n 
quently  conversing  with  his  Steersman.  After  som 
days,  about  noon  they  perceived  land.  Towards  twiligh 
as  they  rapidly  approached  the  English  coast,  the  Captai 
desired  the  ship  might  lie-to,  and  he  gave  orders  to  Albi 
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to  retire  to  his  hammock.   He  was  obliged  to  obej^  but 

could  not  sleep ;  for  he  no  longer  doubted  that  some- 

Ang  dreadful  was  about  to  occur,  and  he  anxiously 

ivaited  the  moment.      His   greatest  fear  was  their 

dodng  the  hatchway.     But  it  was   not  so;  and  for 

ttreral  hours   he  heard   the  Captain  and  Steersman 

pwing  up  and  down.     What  moments  were  these  for 

wrpoor  hero,  yet  he  durst  not  betray  his  suspicion  by 

ike  slightest  movement,  though  he  was  enduring  the 

Qoet  intolerable  anxiety.     As  a  proof  of  his  presence 

rfmind,  however,  we  must  say,  that  he  quietly  opened 

Us  chest  and  took  out  several  shirts,  put  on  his  new 

dothes,  and  drew  his  ordinary  dress  over  them,  tied  up 

Afferent  necessaries,   his   prayer-book  and   the   New 

Testament,  in  a  handkerchief:  the  pOcket-book  con- 

Wning  Tibb's  portrait  remained  in  his  breast-pocket. 

Tkus  prepared,  he  sat  down  on  the  bench  before  his 

"inimock — and  waited.    Induced  at  last  by  the  stillness 

^Uch  reigned  above,  he  stretched  forth  his  head :  he 

*^w  the  sailor  Krabbe  occupied  with  something  on  the 

^*flfrail,  but  what,   the   morning   mist   prevented  him 

^m  distinguishing.   Wishing  to  know  what  it  was,  he 

^pt  with  noiseless  steps  up  the  companion-ladder,  and 

^th  beating  heart  saw  that  the  little  gig  was  afloat, 

*^d  that  Krabbe  was   letting    down   several   articles 

^hich  the   Steersman   received.      He   crept   back   as 

^ftlj  as  he  had  come,  and  remained  leaning  against  the 

^de  of  his  hammock,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  heard 

^  strange  rushing  noise  under  his  feet.      It  was  no 

^^^nation — the  water  was  forcing  its  way  into  the  ship. 

"  AU  hands  to  the  pumps  1 "  roared  the  Captain,  with 

^  voice  of  thunder ;  "  the  sloop  has  sprung  a  leak ! " 

Albin  flew  up,  "What  is  it?" 

**Ye8,  we  shall   all   sink   together,  unless   we  can 
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pump  out  the  water !    Stilly  it  is  one  of  my  peculiaritit 
always  to   preserve    my  composure  in   the  hour 
danger." 

In  spite  of  these  words,  the  Captain's  features  ha 
assumed  such  a  look  of  fear  and  horror,  that  Albin  ma 
have  doubted  their  truth^  had  he  heard  nothing  pr 
viously.  Although  our  hero  knew  right  well  that  to  p 
the  pumps  was  only  trouble  wasted,  yet,  to  the  gre 
annoyance  of  the  Captain,  he  never  worked  so  pere 
veringly.  Seeing  that  the  vessel  did  not  sink  furthc 
Donnert  grew  uneasy,  and  he  turned  to  Albin,  sayin] 

^^  You  are  tired,  my  boy :  run  down  into  the  cab 
and  see  if  you  can  find  my  compass :  it  hangs  under  tl 
deck.     Meanwhile  I  will  do  your  work." 

Albin  went  to  execute  tliis  commission ;  but  wfai 
he  returned,  the  amazing  strength  of  the  Captain  hi 
broken  the  pump-handle — consequently  the  pumps  we 
now  useless. 

^^  Children,"  said  Captain  Donnert,  with  a  soleo 
voice,  "  no  mortal  can  strive  against  the  will  of  Gtx 
We  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  save  the  ship  a: 
her  cargo :  we  have  fulfilled  our  duty  as  honest  seamc 
of  which  you  can  all  bear  witness.  Is  it  not  so 
He  cast  his  eye  upon  Albin  in  particular,  and  the  b 
was  obliged  to  answer,  "  Yes,"  with  the  others. 

^^  Right,  children !  In  misfortune  this  is  alwayc 
consolation :  and  now  it  only  remains  for  us  to  thi 
of  our  own  safety.  Fortunately,  it  belongs  to  i 
peculiarities  to  be  prepared  for  everything;  for  tl 
reason  I  have  had  the  boat  let  down,  as  a  Commande 
first  duty  is  to  think  of  his  inferiors.  And  now — qui 
to  the  boat — we  have  no  time  to  lose  ! " 

The  embarcation  in  was  soon  accomplished.  T 
Captain  placed  himself  at  the  helm,  the  Steersman  a 
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'B^irabbe  seized  the  oars,  and  Albin  was  desired  to  stow 
iL-way  the  goods  which  had  been  hastily  put  into  the 
\K>at. 

**  Stop  a  moment,'*  said  the  Captain ;  ^^  I  will  see  the 
«nd  of  this  sad  spectacle.  Poor  *  Snare-Swen  I'  Here 
the  Captain  with  great  effect  raised  the  sleeve  of  his 
^o*t  to  dry  his  eyes.  **  Now  the  water  is  up  to  the 
Mocks — ^row  off  a  little,  for  even  the  hold  is  fuD — she 
^11  go  down  quick — steady,  boys ! " 

As  the  mist  prevented  the  wreck  from  being  dis- 

^iictly  seen,  the  compass  proved  of  great  use;  but  after 

"^wing  for  half-an-hour,  the  fog  cleared  away ;  and,  as 

'^hen  the  curtain  is  slowly  raised,  and  the  scenery  of 

*>Qie  beautifully  decorated  theatre  bursts  upon  the 

spectators,  so  did  the  sun  breaking  through  the  fog 

^^eal  the  spread  sails  of  a  large  number  of  different- 

s^^ed  vessels. 

The  glance  of  the  Captain  and  his  crew  looked  in- 
quiringly around,  but  the  *  Snare-Swen '  was  nowhere 
^  be  seen. 

*^  What  a  pity  her  fine  cargo  is  lost  I "  said  the 
^^ptmn,  in  a  gloomy  tone,  to  Albin :  "  how  many  poor 
^^ht  have  had  enough  there  to  eat,  my  boy  I"  But 
^'^  his  heart  the  worthy  Captain  enjoyed  unusual 
^^tisfaction  in  reflecting  upon  his  successful  villany. 

One  of  Ihe  innumerable  pilot-boats  which  are  always 
^^ising  about  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  now  came  in 
^ght :  the  Captain  hailed  it,  and  the  pilot  undertook  to 
^Uvey  the  boat  and  her  crew  safely  to  Gravesend. 


I  3 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


▲K  UVEXPBCTKD  HXETIKO. 


It  was  a  fresh,  almost  chilly  morning  in  autumn* 
The  sun,  which  might,  perchance,  have  been  shining 
brightly,  could  not  penetrate  the  vast  clouds  of  smoke 
which  hung  over  the  great  City  of  London,  although  it 
imparted  to  them  a  warm  and  lurid  tint.  The  tower  of 
St.  FauFs,  and  the  spires  of  other  churches  alone  glit- 
tered, as  the  sun  cast  down  his  golden  rays  in  full  and 
splendid  grandeur,  whilst  they  strove  to  force  their  way 
through  the  heavy  atmosphere,  and  were  thrown  into 
stronger  relief  by  the  innumerable  chimneys  which  raised 
their  colossal  heads,  and  vomited  forth  volumes  of  smoke 
and  fire  from  their  capacious  mouths. 

About  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  enormous 
bee-hive  began  to  move,  a  well  and  respectably  dressed 
youth,  in  the  garb  of  a  Swedish  sailor,  might  be  Been 
walking  up  and  down  before  one  of  the  eating-houses  in 
the  well-known  purlieus  of  the  City.  His  hands  thrust 
into  his  jacket-pockets,  his  measured  step  and  thought- 
ful mien,  contrasting  strongly  with  his  youthful  features, 
plainly  showed  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  beings  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  who  yet  will  not  remain  long 
without  employment.     Something  in  the  interior  of  the 
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eating-house  seemed  to  rivet  his  attention,  for  he  re- 
mained standing  before  the  open  door  looking  into  this 
house  of  meats,  peas,  and  baeon."^  All  around  were 
hearths,  with  metal  flues  passing  through  the  roof;  but 
the  black  young  Cyclops,  who  on  board  ship  would  bear 
the  appellation  of  "cook,"  appeared  to  have  fallen 
asleep,  or  it  might  be  that  it  was  yet  too  early  for  the 
every-day  routine  of  the  eating-house.  Towards  the 
lefl  side  of  the  house,  our  hero  saw  figures  moving  in 
the  light  produced  by  burning  logs  of  wood  or  coal, 
which,  thrown  upon  the  hearths  by  some  powerful  arm^ 
described  a  circle  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  The  scene 
took  him  by  surprise :  still  he  felt  not  the  least  desire  to 
contemplate  it  nearer,  but  allowed  his  eye  to  rest  on  a 
far  more  agreeable  object  which  he  found  on  his  right 
hand. 

In  a  kind  of  latticed  shed,  there  was  an  old  woman  of 
almost  gigantic  dimensions,  yet  with  an  s^eeable  good- 
natured  expression  in  her  comely  face.  Before  her  was 
a  table,  on  which  stood  a  large  and  most  imposing 
coffee-kettle  of  bright  copper,  the  contents  of  which 
were  constantly  kept  boiling  through  the  means  of  a 
spirit-lamp  underneath.  Near  this,  which  had  the  post 
of  honour,  stood  a  bottle-holder,  out  of  which  cognac 
and  geneva  smiled  kindly  upon  the  visitors ;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  their  attention  from  being  also  arrested  by 
the  little  anchors,  buoys,  flags,  and  other  emblems  of  the 
sea,  which  were  beautifully  formed  of  yellow  butter, 
and  lay  on  plates  representing  in  brilliant  colours  the 
ship  of  Her  British  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Admiral 
Nelson,  a  sailor  returning  home,  in  yellow  trowsers 
and  red  jacket,  and  clasping  his  mistress,  attired  in 
a  blue  gown^  to  his  heart.     Besides  these,  were  two 

*  It  is  quite  eertaia  that  onr  Anthoreas  was  nerer  in  England.    It 
Blighty  pei^^  do  the  work  aa  i2\jary,  were  I  to  correct  her. — Trans. 
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pyramidB  of  snow-white  bread,  which  raised  their  het 
proudly  over  a  Yorkshire  cheese  which  lay  at  th 
feet. 

^^  Perhaps  I  can  buy  here  some  bread  and  cheese  a 
a  cup  of  coffee  ?'  asked  Albin,  in  tolerably  good  EngUi 
and  he  stepped  up  to  the  inviting  table  and  bo\i 
politely  to  the  matron. 

'^  Yes,  sir ;  and  as  I  see  from  your  dress — but  mos 
from  your  face — that  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  n 
depend  upon  the  honour  of  being  one  of  my  childr^ 
Have  the  goodness  to  enter,  and  I  will  serve  you  imo 
diately." 

Albin  stepped  in,  greatly  cheered  by  this  conunen< 
ment ;  the  old  woman  instantly  cut  a  piece  off  an  anch 
spread  it  upon  a  slice  of  bread,  and  a  slice  of  ham  uf 
that,  and  poured  the  smoking  coffee  into  the  neat 
little  sailor's  hat  of  black  china. 

"From  whence  come  you,  my  child?"  asked  1 
mistress  of  the  eating-house,  as  she  viewed  the  hai 
Bome  boy  with  much  satisfaction,  and  poured  a  spoon 
of  cream  into  the  sailor's  hat.  ^^  You  are  not  now 
service,  I  think  ?" 

^'  No,  my  good  woman;  I  am  just  now  about  seeki 
employment.  I  am  an  unfortunate  sailor:  as  to  1 
rest,  I  was  born  in  Sweden." 

"  Oh,  my  child,  art  thou  from  the  land  of  ice  ? — wi 
dressed — have  you  much  money  ?" 

"  Ah  no  I  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  that :  I  hi 
only  three  crowns  and  some  pence  left ;  it  is  theref^ 
necessary  for  me  to  get  wages  soon ;  if  I  do  not,  it  ^ 
go  hard  with  me." 

"  Very  possibly:  many  of  my  children  starve,  mer 
because  they  would  not  follow  my  advice ;  but  far  m< 
have  perished  or  become  drunkards  from  not  asking  i 
counsel,  before  they  engaged  themselves." 
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**  Might   I  ask  your  advice?"   asked  Albin,  mo- 
destly. 

^  Most  willingly ;  and  my  advice  is,  that  you  never 
allow  yourself  to  be  hired  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Friday. 
To-morrow  is  Monday ;  and  if  you  can  be  hired,  I  will 
insure  your  life  for  this  voyage.  Have  you  money  by 
you,  to  pay  for  what  you  have  eaten?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Albin,  drawing  his  little  treasure, 
guarded  by  Tibb,  from  his  pocket. 

'*  That's  right.  Put  your  silver  up  now  for  another 
"Dae:  I  always  make  the  big  children  pay  for  the  little 
ones,* 

Albin  blushed  at  the  generous,  proposal — ^but  pride 
n^ttst  yield  to  necessity ;  and  to  his  own  great  humilia- 
tion, he  felt  gladdened  at  the  kindness  of  the  singular 
old  woman. 

After  he  had  heartily  thanked  her,  he  was  going 
'^way,  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  a  violent  commotion 
proceeding  from  that  part  of  the  house  where  he 
™  seen  the  firebrands  and  coals  dancing  upon  the 
hearth. 

**  I  think  there  is  something  amiss/'  said  he  to  his 
hoateas. 

**  Nothing — absolutely  nothing :  the  children  are  only 
*  little  merry.  If  they  are  somewhat  hard  in  the  hands, 
let  it  pass.  I  never  allow  my  lads  to  grow  women  ; 
">r  a  black  eye  now  and  then  belongs  to  the  uniform  of 
every  sailor.  I  drove  two  children  away  last  year: 
<>De  was  thirty,  and  complained  when  he  awoke  from  a 
s^oon,  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  hot  iron ; 
"ie  other  was  about  your  age,  and  cut  his  finger  when 
he  should  have  cut  a  piece  of  wood.  No,  I  watch  over 
the  education  of  my  children,  but  I  will  tolerate  no 
cowards." 
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While  the  motherly  Amazon  thus  spoke,  the  noS 
among  the  sailors  had  increased,  and  suddenly  the  toiB. 
of  his  native  land  struck  on  Albin's  ear :  although  th-^ 
by  no  means  hovered  on  the  wings  of  poesy,  yet  tT 
rude  sounds  of  his  poor  Swedish  delighted  him. 

"  D you,  you  cursed  French  frog ;  leave  lai 

alone.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  y^ 
dog.  Five  against  one;  fair  play  is  sailor's  play.-- 
Mother  Kitty  P  continued  he,  in  English,  ^*  be  so  ki^ 
as  to  take  away  these  mounseers,  who  are  upeetti^ 
me  I" 

"  I  know  the  boy's  voice,**  exclaimed  Mother  Kitt^ 
'^  he  is  my  greatest  favourite';  but  he  must  get  throu^ 
it  by  himself,  if  there  are  only  five  upon  him :  wh^ 
he  is  up  to  the  mark,  he  is  able  for  six." 

Albin,  too,  thought  he  recognised  the  voice;  a^ 
unable  to  suppress  his  curiosity,  he  betook  himself 
the  field  of  battle.  Here  he  saw  a  very  tall  sailor  lyiiC 
on  the  ground,  and  defending  himself  against  tl 
superior  power  of  five  men.  The  strong  sailor  oft^ 
threw  his  opponents  off*,  but  the  moment  after,  th^ 
again  fastened  on  him  like  leeches.  Albin  reflected  ^ 
instant ;  then,  as  if  struck  by  some  bright  idea,  ran  tf 
the  hearth,  seized  a  large  ladleful  of  boiling  stirabou 
out  of  a  kettle,  and  armed  with  this,  was  back  S 
a  moment;  and  following  the  example  of  Tibb— be 
forgetting  the  danger  of  little  dogs  who  meddle  wit- 
large  ones — he  only  thought  of  his  Swedish  comrade 
and  before  the  combatants  could  look  round  them,  b 
had  with  a  steady  hand  applied  a  portion  to  each  c 
their  throats. 

But  this  time  there  was  no  danger;  for  the  paL 
compelled  the  five  men  to  cry  out  loudly,  and  like  a- 
electric  shock,  drove  them  in  every  direction. 
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**  What  was  that?  What  the  devil  came  over 
them?"  muttered  the  sailor^  as  he  arose. 

*^  It  was  a  young  friend^  who  helped  an  old  comrade. 
Do  you  not  know  me,  good  Bas?** 

"  I  can  no  more  see  than  a  dog  that  is  a  night  old : 
*nd  still,  may  I  be  d— — d  if  it  is  not  Albin  Jentzel, 
"  white  boy,"  as  Achilles  says.  But  what  blustering 
wind  has  come  to  the  young  gentleman,  that,  quick  as 
^tum  of  a  hand,  he  can  drive  off  five  brutal  sailors?" 
^Qtinued  the  active  Gothlander,  as,  accompanied  by 
Albin,  he  sought  and  found  a  safe  harbour  in  the 
"*f  of  Mother  Kitty,  before  the  others  had  time  to 
'^^cover  their  surprise. 

^'  Oh,  my  assistance  was  not  much,"  answered 
^bin ;    "  I  only  put  a  few    Spanish   flies  on   their 

**  Where  did  you  get  the  flies  so  readily  ?" 

**  Out   of  the   kettle   there."     And   Albin  laughed 

at  the  success  of  his  trick. 
**  Mother  Kitty  I     Bring  me  some  water  at  once, 
'^^t  I   may  wash  my  eyes,  and  be  able  to  see  this 
"^1^  chap." 

With  the  kindness  of  a  mother,  the  old  woman  did 
^^  he  desired,  and  one  eye  was  soon  visible ;  but  the 
^ther  lay  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  swelling,  while 
^*^e  face  was  robbed  in  many  places  of  its  weather- 
^^^ten  covering. 

When,  by  the  aid  of  water  and  a  little  gin,  Bas  wan 

l^^iiectly  washed,  he  somewhat  resembled  a  lead  model 

^^  tbose  Indian  chiefs,  who  consider  tattooing  the  per- 

^otion    of  beauty;    for  a  hundred    scratches   formed 

^^^tastic  figures  on  his  cheeks  and  forehead. 

**  To  look  so  bad  on  a  Sunday  morning  !"  sighed  Bas 
^^  a  piteous  tone,  as  he  looked  at  himself  in  Mother 


•^^nily 
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Kitty's  bright  cofFee-pot.     "  But  by  the  pettioot 
our  holy  Brita,  and  as  true  as  my  name  is  Olle 
I  will  beat  this  French  dog^  that  his  own  mother  w 
not  know  him  again  I" 

^'  Aye,  my  child,'^  said  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
commanding  dignity ;  ^^  you  must  have  had  your  i 
out  !^' 

'^  All  right,  Mother  Elitty,  when  this  was  my  da 
shore,  and  I  was  rejoicing  in  the  idea  of  being 
Poll ;  but  your  daughter  would  not  look  at  me, 
now  am,  therefore   I  shall  spend  the  day   with 
young  gentleman ;  he  is  an  old  acquaintance." 

**  Baa,"  said  Albin,  sadly,  "  why  do  you  say  ^gei 
man  ?  Do  you  not  see  by  my  jacket  that  I  am  t 
sailor  like  yourself,  and  not  even  as  good  as  you,  1 
am  nothing  more  than  a  cabin*boy,  and  besides  1 1 
no  situation  ?" 

**  Then  I  will  pass  the  day  with  my  young  comra 
said  Bas,  as  he  shook  Albin's  hand,  and  Mother  £ 
nodded  a  majestic  approval.      Our  sailors  then 
their  departure,  after  having  bidden  her  a  respe« 
farewell. 

^^  Now,  Albin,"  said  Bas,  as  they  came  out  of 
eating-house,  "  let  me,  in  the  first  place,  know  if 
can  eay  you  are  living  anywhere — that  is,  are 
master  of  any  spot  at  this  moment,  where  we  cai 
alone,  after  I  have  carried  this  meal  on  board ;  fc 
any  true  sailor  longs  for  the  wind,  so  do  I  long  to  k 
how  the  d — 1  you  came  here.  I  see,  as  far  as  moni 
concerned,  you  sail  with  rather  a  wet  saiL" 

"No,  you  mistake.  Certainly  I  have  but  a 
shillings ;  but  if  I  can  get  a  situation,  then ^ 

*^  Aha  1 1  understand  the  song  before  it  is  half  sv 

"  At  all  events,"  continued  Albin,  "  the  week  is 
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'^^°*''  I    ended,  and  I  have  no  money  to  hire  a  room  any  longer. 
^■^  "I    StilJ,  I  am  not  afraid,  for  Grod  will  surely  help  me  !" 
r  TT  T  H       n  Yog^  ygg^  i^  jg  jj2  right  to  have  a  firm  faith :  yet 

one  must  not  lay  one's  hands  in  his  lap  and  sit  still 
^'^f    waiting  for  help." 

scf       cc  jj^^  g^^  J  Yi^yQ  jj^  g^^jjj  thought.     I  am  convinced 

_     that  we  must  by  all  means  work,  strive,  and  think  for 

^^'ttselves,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  protection  of  Heaven. 

^t  if  we  have  done  all  this,  still  we  must  not  despair. 

*  ou  will  soon  see,  I  have  reason  for  saying  this.    But 

^^U  have  not  yet  told  me  how  Achilles  is:  I  do  not 

*^ow  if  you  are  still  sailing  in  the  *  Fliegfisch;'  if  I  am 

judge  by  the  oatmeal,  I  might  almost  doubt  it." 

''The  devil  may  perhaps  now  be  sailing  with  the 

*Tiegfi8ch,*  but  not  I :  I  am  on  board  a  Swedish  brig, 

^^tl  with  a  good  captain.     But  now  we  must  part  for 

^^«  present ;  the  stories  hereafter." 

An  hour  later,  Albin  and  his  good  friend  Bas  sat  in 

le  dwelling  of  the  former,  which  dwelling  was  a  small 

>m,  or  rather  a  kind  of  recess,  on  the  ground  floor. 

*'Now,   my  little   Rover!"  began  the  Gothlander, 

^pen  your  chatter,  and  let  me  hear  how  it  has  gone 

ith  you,  since  we  parted  in  Gothenberg.     Oh!  that  I 

*^^only  a  shilling  or  two  for  every  time  I  have  thought 

^^^^'you  r 

"But  first  tell  me  only  one  word  about  Achilles." 
*'  Not  one  word  will  you  pump  out  of  me,  my  lad, 
^  you  have  yourself  spoken  to  the  point." 

'*  Well,  listen  then  ;"  and  Albin  began  the  history  of 

*^  adventures.     He  lingered  with  pleasure  over  the 

^^Oming  when,  disheartened  and  penniless,  he  stood 

^^^ore  the  chemist's  shop,  where  good  Madame  Wolk 

^^xid  him ;  then  he  described  Tibb,  Greta,  the  sermons, 

^^  card-parties,  the  school,  Madame  Marta,  and  so 
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forth ;  and  lastly — and  perhaps  somewhat  more  briei^ 
— he  spoke  of  his  ingratitude  and  self-will,  of  his  8atiii| 
faction  at  the  idea  of  directing  his  own  destiny  in  spS$ 
of  the  friendly  warnings  of  Madame  Wolk  agdna 
Captain  Donnert,  who,  Albin  must  confess,  had  per« 
fectly  bewitched  him  with  his  stories  and  misrepre* 
sentations  relative  to  the  great  luck  of  his  cabin*boy8.  ^ 

*^  What  folly  !'^  murmured  Bas,  compassionately.  Hc 
throws  away  his  luck,  just  as  a  little  girl  would  ImI 
doll.  Shame  upon  you,  boy,  to  be  so  silly  and  proud  I 
It  is  only  right  you  should  repent  of  it." 

^  I  must  do  that,  dear  Bas  I"  And  now  Albin  related 
the  second  part  of  his  story,  namely,  the  scenes  on  boaid 
the  *  Snare-Swen,'  up  to  the  moment  when  they  fii^ 
sook  the  sinking  vessel,  and  hailed  the  pilot-boat  whidl 
landed  them  at  Gravesend. 

Here  Bas  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
muttered  a  deep  oath. — **Thus  to  deceive  a  boy— • 
child !  I  only  wish  I  had  him  here;  I  would  ^ve  hinfl 
a  squeeze — that  I  would !  But  how  did  you  get  awaj 
from  the  rascal?  That  must  have  been  the  deveies^ 
thing  of  all." 

"  When  we  reached  the  shore,  and  were  wandering 
through  an  interminable  street,  on  our  way  to  the 
Captain's  commissioner,  he  and  the  Steersman  went 
into  a  tavern — ^  for  a  moment,'  as  they  said, — and  bade 
Krabbe  and  me  remain  without.  The  pilot  and  Krabb( 
entered  into  conversation ;  and  as  the  moments  wen 
precious  I  did  not  hesitate,  but  dived  down  a  crosi 
street,  near  where  we  now  are.  After  I  had  run  hithei 
and  thither,  I  grew  so  weary  I  was  obliged  to  stop ;  am 
seeing  I  was  not  followed,  I  looked  about  me.  I  stoo< 
just  before  this  house,  and  as  I  was  hungry,  went  in 
and  here  I  have  remained,  for  six  days,  without  Captaii 
Donnert  or  any  one  else  finding  me.     I  told  the  truth 
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partlj,  to  the  landlord, — that  I  had  suffered  shipwreck 
*fld  been  saved  by  a  pilot-boat     And  now  you  know 
*U  my  adventures  except  one,  which  I  can  hardly  tell 
for  very  shame." 

^  Oh,  oh !  what  could  that  be  ?" 
•*Why,  my  good  lady  in   Gothenberg  gave    me  a 
purse,  which  certainly  would  not  have  come  to  an  end 
*u  eight  days,  if  I  had  not  been  the  blockhead  I  am, 
Acugh  I  thought  myself  very  clever .'^ 
**WeU?' 

**  You  see,  when  I  went  yesterday — the  first  time  I 
le  the  attempt,  for  I  was  afraid  I  might  meet  Cap- 
Donnert — I  only  took  a  very  small  portion  of  my 
icney  in  my  pocket-book.  But  look  here  !"  (Albin 
^r^w  Madame  Wolk's  keepsake  from  his  pocket.)  "  You 
papist  see  the  pocket-book  and  the  picture  of  Tibb.  It 
*^  exactly  like  him.  I  never  could  describe  to  you  how 
^^lighted  kind  Madame  Wolk  was,  when  I  taught  Tibb 
^o  walk  on  his  hind  legs,  and  to  run  to  her  with  her 
"^wk-basket  round  his  neck  T 

^Look  here!"  said  Bas,   and  turned  TibVs  little 

Ptysiognomy  about  with  the  greatest  care.     **  What  a 

ScK)d  old  lady  she  must  be,  when  she  can  thus  respect  a 

** We  beast  T'  added  he  gently.  **  Many  people  would  be 

ffJ^dto  be  in  its  place.    But  go  ahead  with  your  story .'^ 

*'  It  13  but  a  short  one,"  answered  Albin,  with  a  sigh. 

*  I  sewed  up  my  treasure  in  a  pocket-handkerchief, 

f  ^^iflPed  the  handkerchief  into  a  glove,  and  .the  glove 

^U^  a  stocking,  and  then  laid  the  little  packet,  which 

^^ked  exactly  like  a  pair  of  stockings  folded  together, 

)^4er  the  bed,  and  took  the  key  with  me :  I  thought  I 

^^^  managed  pretty  well." 

**Aye,   aye,  right  well,"  laughed  Bas.     "But  you 
^^  not  think  there  might  be  another  key  ?" 
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Who  could  have  thought  of  Buoh  widcedne 
When  I  returned  to  the  house,  my  money  was  gc 
and  when  I  would  have  called  the  landlord  to 
count,  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  said,  I  might  th 
my  youth  that  he  did  not  take  me  before  the  pol 
and  make  me  pay  for  the  disgrace  I  had  brought  u] 
80  honest  a  house  I" 

**  Poor  boy  1"  said  Bas,  *^  you  have  purchased  y 
experience  dearly  enough.  But  if  you  think  you  h 
paid  sufficient  for  your  experience,  I  may  perhape 
able  to  arrange,  so  that  you  can  have  a  free  passi 
back  to  Gothenberg.  I  know  of  a  schooner  aboul 
sail ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  ret 
to  the  kind  lady,  Greta — Tibb — the  school,  and 
forth;  for  you  see,  a  fine  little  gentleman  Uke  ] 
should,  if  he  will  go  to  sea,  sail  with  the  captain 
some  large  ship,  who  can  put  you  forward  in 
world,  with  the  assistance  of  your  good  and  excel! 
friend.* 

**  No,  most  surely  I  will  not  follow  this  advi< 
said  Albin,  hastily  rising,  while  the  blood  w) 
mounted  to  his  cheeks,  and  the  fire  which  darted  fi 
his  eyes,  showed  plainly  that  indignation  was  boi] 
in  his  heart. 

"  The  d 1 1     Are  you  mad  or  possessed,  you  li 

blockhead  ?     Why,  you  are  but  fourteen ! " 

^^  Listen,  Bas :  if  we  are  to  be  friends,  lay  aside  s 
words.  I  will  neither  be  called  a  'little  blockhe 
nor  yet  a  'fine  gentleman,'  although  I  know  I  i 
become  the  latter.  Besides,  I  have  already  got  a  g 
way  into  my  fifteenth  year.  And  you  must  \ 
understand,  Bas,  that  with  any  one  who  has  had^so  nu 
misfortunes  as  I,  the  understanding  ripens  much  n 
rapidly  than  with  those  who  know  not  what  it  me 
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to  have  possessed  everything,  and  suddenly  to  have 
^oet  everything." 

•'That's  very  true,"  said  Bas,  thoughtfully;  "but 
there  was  not  much  understanding  in  your  leaving 
the  guardianship  of  that  worthy  lady;  and  it  shows 
•tin  less,  your  not  now  wishing  to  return  to  her," 

*^  The  first  was  an  act  of  imprudence :  but  you,  who 
have  always  worked  for  yourself,  cannot  know  what 
it  18  to  eat  the  bread  of  dependence ;  but  the  secoi^d 
c&nnot  be  called  folly.  Do  you  think  that;  after  the 
^pse  of  a  few  weeks,  I  am  going  ^o  sneak  in  a  second 
*iine,  like  a  beggar?  No,  I  would  sooner  jump  into 
the  Thames." 

'^  And  yet  you  talk  about  trusting  to  the  protection 
^f  the  Almighty.  What  is  it  you  mean?  for  what 
^Gpendence  can  he  have  on  God,  who,  rather  than 
conquer  his  pride,  would  become  his  own  mur- 
derer?" 

^Dear    Bas,"    said    Albin,   blushing    at    this    apt 

^huke,   **  you   must    not    think    me   so    foolish   and 

^^cked,  merely  from  a  hasty  word.     StUL  you  cannot 

^^uade   me   from  what  I  have  determined  on — one 

^xig  is  certain,  I  will  not  now  return  to  Sweden. 

"•^^H  me  rather  how  I  can  get  some   situation;  and 

^^en  that  is  done,  I  will  write  to  my  kind  friend,  and 

^U  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  truth,  when  I  am 

^t  obliged  to  go  back.^' 

fias  was  silent  for  some  moments;  and  then  said, 

«  *^er,  as  it  seemed,  mature  reflection :  ^*  I  can  neither 

^*tig  it  to  my  conscience,  letting  you  float  about  a 

^^"'^jige  land  without  a  rudder,  nor  yet  procuring  a 

^tuition  under  a  captain  I  know  nothing  of.     Better 

^^t^e  on  board  our  brig  and  be  hired  as  cook.     The 

^H^k  was  kind  enough  to  run  away,  and  I,  though 
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a  foremast-man  at  other  times,  perform  his  office 
you  will  have  the  place,  I  will  get  it  for  you.  ^ 
at  least,  we  can  be  together;  and,  so  far  as  plain- 
ing goes,  no  one  has  a  word  to  say  against  Ca 
Flyborg.  In  cleaning  the  kettles,  &c.,  I  can  give 
a  help." 

^^  Oh,  dear,  kind  Bas,  how  can  I  ever  thank 
enough  ?  You  have  a  better  heart  and  more  te 
ness  than  many  who  are  called  noble.  But  I 
never  bring  any  disgrace  upon  you.  And  yet, 
— here  a  cloud  passed  over  Albin's  face — **wl 
pity  Captain  Donnert  is  such  a  knave!  Think 
soon  I  might  have  passed  my  examination  as  Sl 
man  under  so  learned  a  man  I" 

"  Do  you  not  yet  understand  that  that  was  all 
Be  sure,  he  was  as  ignorant  in   learning  as   he 
learned  in  villany.     But  now  I  will  tell  you  b 
how   it  has  fared   with   Olle   Bas.      I   almost 
Achilles  told  you  what  kind  of  a  fellow  the  Steei 


was." 
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Did  you  know  it  then  ?*'  returned  Albin. 

"  Oh — I  and  all  the  others  knew  right  well  h 
was,  although  no  one  made  any  remark.     But  I 
could  endure  her:     she  was    a    regular    devil, 
sailor  as  she  was.     When  at  Gothenberg,   I  th< 
I   would    leave   them;    but  when   I   spoke    to 
Achilles,  for  his  sake — I  pitied  the  lad — I  went 
more  with  them,  and  was  afterwards  rejoiced  t 

did.     For,  do  you  see "    Bas  stopped,  and 

his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket. 

"Well,  Bas?     You  look  so  strange  I — Nothin 
happened  to  poor  Achilles?" 

"  No,  thank  God— on  the  contrary.     He  was 
away,  and  never  was  there  a  human  being  so  gl 
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go.  Do  not  think  I  am  an  old  woman.  Now  I  see 
your  hatches  are  closed  better  than  mine.  But  it  was 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  boy  die  I  I  attended  him 
through  a. dreadful  fever:  he  was  so  good  and  patient, 
he  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a  stone.  '  If  you 
meet  white  boy,'  said  he,  ^tell  him  Achilles  always 
thought  of  him ;  he  very  kind  to  him,  and  wishes  him 
good-bye  many  times.'  " 

On  hearing  this  cordial  farewell  Albin  sobbed  aloud ; 

for  there  came  before  him  vividly  the  moment  when  he 

^as  drifting  helplessly  in  his  little  boat  in  the  North 

Sea,  and  the  black  head  of  Achilles  looking  over  the 

taffrail  of  the  *  Fliegfisch/  as  it  advanced  towards  him. 

After  a   short    silence,    Bas    continued :    "  Mother 

Steersman  was  almost  crazy.      She  really  loved   the 

^y;  and  gave  him  a  promise,  which  she  had  faithfully 

*^Gpt,  and  I  think  always  will  keep,  that  she  would 

J^ever  *go  to  the  country  of  Father  Nigger,  to  buy 

^^d  steal  niggers.'     This  blessed  work  Achilles'  death 

effected.      During    the   few   days   of    mourning,   old 

^nnes  had  the  command  for  a  fortnight ;  but  scarcely 

*^  Achilles  reposed  in  that  great  sailor's  grave — in 

^hich,   perhaps,   we   may   both    find    our    bed — than 

-^lother  Steersman  awoke,  and  soon  proved  that  she 

^till   lived;    and    from    the    moment    her   spirit    re- 

^Ximed,  the  old  snail  went  back  into  his  shell.     The 

^e\?  cabin-boy  declared  he  was  cudgelled  three  times 

^^ery   day,   and  the  cigars  and   grog  were   curtailed 

t^iore  and  more ;  for  it  was  the  delight  of  this  devil 

^o  torment,  in  every  possible  way,  the  poor  old  man, 

^^ho  had  not  courage  to  keep  the  woman  at  bay.    When 

-Achilles  was  dead,  and  her  malignity  broke  out  against 

^'^e  entire  crew,  I  solemnly  vowed  that  I  would  say  to 

the  « Fliegfisch '  *  good  morning  to  you.'     I  felt  very 
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.  Borry  for  the  poor  wretch,  the  Captain ;  bat  I  oonlc 
do  him  no  good ;  so  before  the  end  of  six  montiu  ^ 
took  my  departure  with  several  other  Swedes.  ,  Bail 
I  shall  ever  say,  behind  Mother  Steersman's  back,  S 
have  to  thank  her  that  I  am  so  good  a  sailor;  and,! 
almost  blush  to  say,  Captain  Flyborg  highly  esteentfi 
me — and  he  is  a  man  who  understands  people." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Albin  could  again  talk 
of  anything  like  business ;  but  then  he  asked  whether 
Bas  had  laid  by  anything,  as  he  had  said. 

"Now,  God  be  thanked,"  said  Bas,  "no  rat  can 
gnaw  into  my  chest !  Mother  Steersman  certainly  gave 
good  wages,  but  no  blessing  came  with  it.  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  is,  Albin :  there  are  some  people  bom  widi 
the  misfortune  of  never  being  able  to  endure  having 
anything  in  their  purse,  much  as  they  may  talk  about 
laying  by.  Yes,  yes,  look  at  me  now.  No  matter  how 
large  my  purse  grew  while  I  was  at  sea,  it  immediately 
sprang  a  leak  when  I  set  my  foot  on  shore :  it  is  very 
bad,  I  know;  but  I  console  myself  with  the  idea,  that  in 
this  respect  I  am  right  royal  for  once  T 

Albin  only  answered  with  a  laugh,  and  then  asked 
if  he  might  be  introduced  to  Captain  Flyborg  the 
following  day. 

**  We  will  wait  a  couple  of  days :  I  have  a  mind  to 
play  Captain  Donnert  a  trick,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
a  little  prize-money  for  ourselves." 
In  what  way  ?"  asked  Albin. 
The  most  simple  in  the  world.  We  will  go  and 
inform  the  underwriters  of  the  fate  of  the  cargo, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  *  Snare-Swen.'  If  we  can  do 
nothing  more,  we  may  at  least  make  Captain  Don- 
nert as  hot  in  the  other  world  as  he  made  you  at  the 
pumps." 
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"Bat  Is  that  quite  right?     He  did  not  treat  me 

badly.' 

Is  it  right  to  know  of  a  crime^  and  not  to  tell  of  it  ? 

I  have  heard,  if  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  a 

wapicion,  it   is  very  wrong  to   receive  hush-money; 

sod  that  I  won't  do.     But  leave  the  matter  to  me. 

To-morrow  I  will  ask  our  good    Steersman   to  give 

nte  leave  to  come  on  shore,  and  we  can  meet  at  the 

tttmg-house — and  meanwhile  I  can  reflect  more  upon 
theafl^." 

"Do  as  you  will,  Bas ;  I  think  I  may  rely  upon  your 
idvice.'' 

"Thank  you  for  that  word,  my  boy!  In  future  I 
>kJl  be  more  watchful  over  myself,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  cast  a  better  eye  upon  you,  so  long  as  it  is  necessary. 
We  are  both  strangers,  but  for  the  present  we  may  be 
friends.  By-and-by  it  will  be  otherwise  ;  you  will  be 
*  gentleman  and  a  captain,  while  I  must  always  re- 
nwin  an  honest  sailor:  but  do  not  fear  my  knowing 
^hat  must  be,  although  wind  and  tide  are  now  in 
^7  favour.  Now  I  am  your  protector,  later  you  may 
become  mine  !^ 

"Bas,  dear  Bas,"  said  Albin,  and  his  eyes  glistened, 
**give  me  your  hand  !  Our  Father  in  heaven  sees  that 
1  cannot  possibly  have  a  better  friend;  and  when  one 
^  80  entirely  alone  in  the  wide  world  as  I  am,  it  is  a 
^py  feeling  to  have  one  friend  to  rely  on.  I  have 
'^et  with  many  villains  amongst  mankind,  yet  the 
'^embrance  of  my  kind  benefactress,  and  of  you.  Baa, 
^  always  make  me  believe  there  are  some  good 
people  in  the  world." 

"Right,  my  boy  I  Here's  my  hand.  Now  let  us 
'^alk  about  the  town  a  little,  and  amuse  ourselves, — 
to  day  is  Sunday." 

VOL.  I.  K 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


TBI  SZAMZHAnOV. 


At  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  Bm  ao 
our  hero  found  themselves  in  a  room  adjoining  Ife 
office  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Consul,  ha^ 
received  an  order  to  wait. 

After  a  time,  which  to  them  seemed  interminaUi 
they  were  conducted — not  into  the  office,  but  inio 
small  room — where,  enveloped  in  a  loose  dressing-gowl 
with  a  cap  on  his  head,  a  Turkish  pipe  in  his  montl 
and  a  cup  of  chocolate  before  him,  sat  the  Conn 
turning  over  the  paper  of  the  day. 

^'  Good  morning,  children  I"  said  he,  graciously;  ft 
the  Consul  was  a  humane  and  kind  man.  **  What  jO 
have  to  say,  say  quickly,  for  I  have  but  little  tini^ 
But  I  cannot  allow  complaints  of  your  captains:  if  jC 
have  not  received  your  wages,  it  is  for  your  good." 

"  Yet  I  would  most  respectfully  say,''  said  Bas,  wl 
thought  he  ought  to  open  the  subject,  *^  that  weactnall 
have  come  here  to  speak  of  a  dog,  who '' 

'^  You  do  not  designate  a  ship's  captain  by  aoch 
title?"  interposed  the  Consul 

<^  Yes,  I  meant  what  I  said,"  sud  Bas,  bowing  awk- 
wardly, and  looking  full  in  the  Consul's  fiuse;  ^I 
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should  think  I  had  acted  like  a  rogue,  if  I  did  not 
inform  against  a  fellow  who  scuttled  a  ship." 

The  Consul  laid  aside  his  pipe,  arose,  and  went 
into  the  office,  and  sent  his  clerk  on  a  message ;  he 
then  returned  to  his  seat,  and  said :  '^  Think  first,  and 
ipeak  afterwards.  If  you  really  have  something  to 
nj)  speak  out" 

"I  was  not  there,  sir,  but  this  boy  was:  he  can  bear 
witness  to  it.'* 

The  Consul  cast  a  Jong  and  searching  look  upon 
Albb,  and  in  a  milder  tone  desired  him  to  tell  what 
he  knew. 

Albin  related  succinctly  the  whole  course  of  his  first 
ioqoaintance  with  Captain  Donnert  at  Gothenberg, 
die  conversations  between  him  and  the  Steersman, 
ttdthe  two  opportunities  he  had  had  of  listening  to 
theoL  But  as  to  where  the  cargo  had  been  carried,  he 
eoold  not  say,  on  account  of  the  novel  course  and 
reckoning  of  the  Captain. 

"What  is  this  new  discovery?"  asked  the  Consul, 
with  a  smile. 

Albin  explained  the  matter,  as  the  Captain  had 
^plained  it  to  him,  although  he  no  longer  believed  it ; 
^  it  might  be  seen  from  the  Consul's  countenance, 
4at  after  this  discovery  of  the  Captain's  talents,  he 
Was  convinced  of  the  credibility  of  the  boy's  charge. 

''And  the  cargo  was  taken  out  in  the  open  sea,  you 

**Yes;  at  least  they  either  rowed  or  sailed  away 
with  it  from  the  '  Snare-Swen.'  " 

Two  circumstances  Albin  took  care  to  mention; 
^  that  his  conviction  was,  that  the  vessel  had  been 
iii^en  off  the  coast  of  Norway;  and  secondly,  that 
he  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  man  who  had  received 

k2 
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the  com,  and  who  probably  was  the  owner  of  the  onf 
Perhaps  the  piratical  murderer  might  onlj  be  tb 
tool  of  some  unknown  master*  Albin  cared  not  t 
know  anything  of  that ;  for  if  anything  ever  came  % 
h'ght,  a  clue  might  easily  be  found  which  might  hm 
to  the  source  of  the  crime;  and  what  would  th0i 
become  of  the  sacred  promise  he  had  ^ven  to  flu 
preserver  of  his  life  on  that  dreadful  night?  AiM 
how  might  it  fare  with  himself,  if  he  ventured  to  oil 
down  the  vengeance  of  that  fearful  man  on  his  owi 
head?  Albin  shuddered  at  the  awful  responsibilit] 
he  was  forced  to  incur,  and  vowed  internally  to  wei^ 
every  word,  lest  something  worse  might  ensue.  T 
was  fortunate  for  Albin  that  the  Consul  did  not  watd 
him  as  he  made  these  reflections,  or  some  suspidi^ 
might  have  arisen  from  the  changes  that  passed  ovei 
his  countenance.  But  the  Consul,  too,  had  beei 
meditating ;  and  the  following  question  was  the  resnlt 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Fourteen  and  a  half." 

'*  It  is  a  pity  that  your  testimony  cannot  be  taken ! 
but  if  it  were,  could  you  confirm  by  oath  all  that  jot- 
have  now  related?" 

^^  That  I  could ;  and  my  good  friend  Bas  advised  ia< 
to  this  step." 

^' Right,  my  boys!  You  have  acted  like  hone^ 
Scandinavians.  Come  to-morrow  again  about  thi 
time ;  then  we  shall  see.     Meanwhile,  good  morning  ! 

^^  Aye,  noVs  the  time  of  day ! "  exclaimed  Bas,  we3 
pleased,  when  they  were  once  more  in  the  stree'* 
'^  See  if  that  won't  be  a  fine  reward !  Then  FU  mo^^ 
assuredly  buy  a  sky-blue  shawl  for  Poll — for  you  mu^ 
know,  though  you  do  not  yet  understand,  that  love  h^ 
something  to  do  with  it.     It  shall  have  stars  on  th0 
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border  and  in  the  middle;  for  you  see,  it  is  with 
love  as  it  is  with  rum — when  one  has  taken  in  too 
ttQch  of  it,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  stars  dancing 
before  one's  eyes.  You  think  now  I  am  talking  at 
nDdom;  but  you  should  see  Poll,  Mother  Kitty's 
daughter!  She  does  not  despise  me — but  what  of 
dttt?  Well,  well!  if  youth  and  strength  stand  by 
me,! may  be  as  good  as  another;  and  then^if  all  goes 
i^t,  the  old  woman  will  consent." 

"But  did  you  not  say,  when  you  were  in  the  *  Flieg- 
isch,'  that  the  girl  you  loved  should  be  one  of  your 
wrn  country?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  did  say  so;  but  at  that  time  I  had 
oot  8een  Poll — thafs  the  long  and  the  short  of  it" 


On  the  following  day,  when  the  young  sailors  were 
Aown  into  a  small  room  near  the  Consul's  office, 
which  was  only  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  wooden 
partition,  a  notary  arrived  with  his  clerk,  and  im- 
"iediately  after,  the  voice  of  Captain  Donnert  was 
l^d  in  the  adjoining  room,  speaking  to  one  of  the 

"I  hope  the  Consul  is  at  home,"  said  he,  in  the  tone 
<^aman  who  had  come  to  pay  a  visit,  instead  of  having 
"^n  summoned.  "  Have  the  goodness  to  announce 
Captain  Donnert — ^he  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and 
for  the  credit  of  the  underwriters,  was  saved  in  a  boat 
Wonging  to  the  unfortunate  sloop  *  Snare- S  wen.'" 

**  There  is  no  occasion,"  was  the  answer ;  **  the 
^nsul  desired  you  to  be  admitted,  when  you  came." 

**  Ha !  very  well.  One  of  my  friends  informed  him 
^t  I  intended  paying  him  a  visit." 

The  clerk  opened  the  door,  and  the  thrasonical  Nor- 
wegian entered. 
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^Your  most  obedient  senrant,  Consul!  I  am  d^ 
lighted  to  see  you  in  good  health.  I  beg  you  will  not 
inconyenience  yourself  on  my  account — stay  wheie  yoa 
are,  I  entreat  you." 

The  Consul,  who  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  and  had  made 
no  attempt  whatever  to  stir,  nodded  coldly,  and  praited 
to  a  chair,  upon  which  the  Captain,  with  his  usual  Miy 
froidy  sat  down. 

*'  I  have  summoned  you  here,  Captain,"  began  the 
Consul,  ^^  that  you  may  give  me  some  further  ezplaiiir 
tion  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ^  Snare-Swen* 
foundered.  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  oertaim 
prejudicial  reports  are  going  about,  which,  of  oourBe^ 
you  can  easily  contradict." 

*^  Other  explanation,"  responded  Donnert,  *'  beside* 
my  solemn  protest,  and  the  declarations  sworn  by  vccf 
crew,  I  have  not  to  give.  And  it  must  have  escflpeA' 
your  recollection.  Consul,  that  it  is  one  of  my  pecn* 
liarities  always  to  give  information  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  impomble  ever  to  add  to,  or  take  one 
single  word  therefrom.  Yet  d  prapos !  it  happened  in 
Batavia " 

^^  Excuse  me ;  we  must  dispense  with  long  stories. 
To  be  plain.  Captain  Donnert,  I  have  been  told  the 
cargo  was  disembarked  in  the  open  sea,  and  that  the 
vessel  was  sunk  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.'' 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  laughed  Donnert.  "I  can  scarody 
trouble  you  with  the  question,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
you  applied — ^the  whip  or  the  stick — in  answer  to 
such  an  absurd  statement  ?" 

"  I  did  nothing  more  than  pay  a  just  and  reasonable 

attention  to How  came  it,  however,  that  the  whelk 

crew  swore  to  your  declaration  ?'^ 

f*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Consul ! — have  you  read  the 
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oertificate? — I  should   think  that  would  reply  most 
ntisfactorily  to  your  question,^ 

*^  Certainly.     But  was  there  no  one  on  board, — a 
young  lad,  for  instance  ?" 

Donnert  stroked  his  bushy  beard,  and  satisfied  him- 
idf  by  replying  carelessly — 
**What  does  that  signify?' 

^It  signifies  thus  much:  that  such  a  one  was  with 
yoQ,  and  this  boy  being  nearly  fifteen,  his  oath  will  be 
My  vaUd." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Captun  Donnert  an- 
swered: at  last  he  said,  in  a  cheerful  voice — 

^Noy  my  most  worthy  Consul;  this  time  I  had  no 
boy  with  me.     I  was  thinking  whether  you  meant 
•Bother  voyage, — for  many  young  people  have  been 
Vacated  under  my  tuition." 
The  Consul  rang,  and  Albin  and  his  friend  entered. 
"Do  you  know  this  boy,  Captain?" 
"  No,  certainly  not,"  answered  Donnert,  starting  up, 
and  with   the    most  barefaced  audacity  he   chucked 
Albin  under  the  chin,  and  patted  him.     "  Positively,  a 
brave  and  handsome  lad  I   Are  you  a  Swede,  my  young 
friend,  or  to  what  nation  do  you  belong  ?" 

"Assist  the  Captain's  memory,"  suggested  the 
Consul,  who,  in  spite  of  his  dignity,  could  not  suppress 
a  smile — "or  is  Captain  Donnert  not  the  man  of 
whom  you  spoke  ?^^ 

•*He  is,  sir, — and  how  can  you  "  (Albin  cast  a  con- 
temptuous look  upon  his  worthy  captain)  "  deny  it  ?" 

"  Boy  r  answered  Donnert,  solemnly,  "  either  thou 
art  mad,  and  that  were  to  be  lamented,  or  thou  ha^t 
been  pud  for  the  good-for-nothing  act  thou  hast  done, 
and  at  thy  years,  that  would  be  still  more  lament- 
able.' 
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**  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?"  said  Allniiy 
in  a  tremulous  tone.  '^  Have  you  forgotten  the  evening 
at  Gothenberg,  when  you  spoke  of  the  yamiah  for 
which  the  American  States  offered  you  fifty  thoufland 
dollars :  it  was  on  that  evening  that  I  first  spoke  to 
you  in  the  coffee-room  of  Madame  Marta  Tomer." 

*^  Ah !"  replied  Donnert  with  a  smile, "  now  I  under- 
stand the  poor  boy's  mistake:  that  was  my  brother, 
Ezekiel  Donnert : — we  are  so  like  each  other,  I  am  no 
longer  surprised.  Well,  my  young  friend,  is  Captain 
Ezekiel  in  London  ?  When  did  you  arrive  ?  Tlus  is 
indeed  an  agreeable  surprise  I" 

"Mind  what  you  are  about,  sir,"  interposed  the 
Consol,  sternly ;  "this  boy  cannot  possibly  have  invented 
such  a  tale.  Tell  all  that  you  saw  and  heard  on  board 
the  *  Snare- S wen.'" 

While  Albin  obeyed  this  command,  Donnert  turned 
pale  and  red  alternately ;  but  when  the  lad  had  con- 
cluded, he  said  with  flashing  eyes,  ^^  I  hope.  Consul,  you 
will  permit  me  to  save  your  servants  the  trouble  of 
turning  this  young  rascal  out.  Possibly  that  young 
fellow  has  corrupted  this  simple  child." 

Bas,  who  had  till  now  been  listening  to  this  myste- 
rious examination  with  compressed  lips  and  burning 
cheeks,  could  no  longer  contain  himself  when  the  attack 
became  personal.  Forgetting  the  respect  due  to  His 
Majesty's  Swedish  and  'Norwegian  Consul,  and  to  the 
place  where  he  was,  he  darted  like  lightning  into  the 
room,  and  began,  "What  sayest  thou,  liar,  lubber^ 
swaggerer  ?"  (Bas  made  use  of  the  word  thou  to  every 
one,  when  any  extraordinary  circumstance  caused  him 
to  throw  aside  the  outward  mark  of  respect.)  *^  Was  it 
not  thou  who,  at  Madame  Tomer's  house,  at  Grothen- 
berg,  humbugged  this  boy  into  the  idea,  that  before 
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the  end  of  a  year  he  would  be  Steersman  on  board 
an  Indiaman?  Hast  thou  forgotten  the  sword-fish, 
which  were  stunned  hj  striking  against  thy  ship,  which 
was  so  highly  varnished  that  it  could  cut  through 
coral-reefs,  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass?  Perhaps  thou 
hast  forgotten  the  cabin-boy  who  was  taken  as  a  master 
into  the  school  at  Portsmouth,  at  the  request  of  thy 
friend  the  admiral  ?  Hast  thou  not  a  wish  to  take  me 
by  the  throat,  and  strangle  me  like  a  nigger?  Yes, 
yes,  we  know  thee !" 

**  Hush,  hush !  no  more  of  this  nonsense,"  commanded 
the  Consul  in  a  voice  which  silenced  even  Bas,  though 
he  was  still  boiling  with  rage.  ^'  Captain  Donnert,  I 
beg  you  will  pay  attention  to  two  things :  the  testimony 
of  that  boy  wUl  soon  be  legal;  and  the  pilot  who 
brought  you  to  the  Pool  can  certify  whether  he  really 
was  with  you." 

"It  grieves  me,"  replied  Donnert,  triumphantly, 
•*  that  yesterday,  when  crossing,  the  boat  of  this  pilot 
was  swamped,  and  he  and  his  comrades  were  drowned  : 
otherwise  he  could  have  convinced  you  that  the  lad  is  a 
liar,  instructed  by  this  blustering,  insolent  dog  ;^'  and 
he  looked  at  Bas  with  the  most  utter  contempt. 

But  Donnert  was  made  to  answer  for  these  words  and 
this  look ;  for  before  any  one  had  time  either  to  think 
or  interpose,  the  giant  Donnert  had,  by  the  aid  of  the 
giant  Bas,  made  three  or  four  somersets  into  the  air, 
between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  without  any  sound 
being  heard  but  the  word  "  dog,"  passing  over  the 
blanched  lips  of  the  Swedish  sailor. 

**  Am  I  to  meet  with  no  protection  from  personal 
assault  in  the  oflice  of  the  London  Consul,  belonging  to 
the  Crown  of  Norway  and  Sweden  ?"  cried  Donnert. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  Consul,  while  with  a  dis- 

k3 
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pleased  and  angry  look  he  desired  the  enraged  Baa 
to  leave  the  room,  ''you  shall  be  protected*  Bsft 
you  shall  meet  it  in  one  of  the  prisons  belonging  to 
the  British  Crown.  The  boy's  deposition  baa  been 
already  lodged  with  the  magistrate"  (the  Coonl 
pointed  to  the  door  behind,  where  the  men  of  law  bad 
taken  their  place), ''  and  the  police  will  be  here  immedi- 
ately.'' 

*^  You  will  excuse  me,  Consul,"  began  Donnert,  **  if 
I  request  you  to  reflect  upon  the  responsibility  you  incur 
by  thus  treating  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  Norway. 
Besides,  I  shall  now  show  you,  that  it  is  one  of  my 
peculiarities  never  to  forget  an  insult." 

*^  I  regret,"  replied  the  Consul,  '^  I  can  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  that :  duty  takes  place  of  everything." 

*'  You  will  at  least  be  polite  enough  to  allow  me  to 
return  to  my  lodgings  for  half  an  hour  ?  I  have  some 
business  of  the  greatest  importance." 

"  Impossible." 

*'  Well  then,"  said  the  puzzled  Captain,  after  a  few 
moments  of  deep  thought,  '^I  see  I  am  obliged  to  adopt  a 
means  which  I  never  but  twice  in  my  life  employed.  I 
must  go  home,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  Aoiumr  that  I 
will  return  in  half  an  hour, — I  say,  my  word  of  honour, 
and  no  Donnert  ever  broke  that." 

**  I  never  doubted  the  word  of  a  Donnert,  but  I  can 
do  no  more  now,  as  I  have  given  my  own«  You  go 
from  hence  in  no  other  way  than  in  the  company 
already  mentioned.  And  now  enough :  Captain,  with- 
draw into  the  next  room,  where  Bas  will  attend  upon 
you." 

Albin  was  obliged  to  remain,  that  his  story  might 
once  more  be  inquired  into. 

*^  You  are  a  d — d  active  sailor,  to  be  able  to  lift  a 
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man  like  me,  whom  no  one  hitherto  has  dared  to  touch  I" 

aaid  Donnert  to  his  impromptu  guard  of  honour ;  ^^  and 

•B  it  is  one  of  mj  peculiarities  not  only  to  feel  kindly, 

but  to  have  an  esteem  for  one  who^  though  he  be  but 

a  simple  seaman,  ventured  to  measure  his  physical 

strength  and  courage  with  mine,  I  would  gladly  give 

you  a  few  crownsy  had  I  but  some  change.     But  if 

fou  will  just  step  with  me  into  the  hotel  hard  by,  I 

will  change  a  five-pound  note." 

Bas  was  silent. 

^  I  understand  your  bashfulness,  my  lad,  and  know 
i%ht  well  how  to  esteem  it.  Yet  the  man  who  can 
i>oast  he  conquered  Conrad  Donnert,  deserves  a  reward. 
Come  then — come — and  I  will  show  you  how  a  proud 
num  acts  in  such  cases.'' 

**  Thank  you,"  answered  Baa,  shortly  ;"  "  dogs  have 
^e  peculiarity  of  never  letting  loose  what  they  have 
once  fastened  upon." 

The  man  of  such  extraordinary  gifts  had  no  other 

subterfuge  left.     At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  saw 

iomself  obliged,   notwithstanding    his   assurance   that 

such  an  act  as  leading  away  Conrad  Donnert  was  a 

moral  and  physical  impossibility,  to  walk  between  the 

two  gentlemen  from  Bow-street  very  patiently. 


The  next  day  Albin  made  his  declaration  before  the 
police  court,  but  unfortimately,  as  the  Consul  had  suh- 
pected,  no  positive  credence  could  be  given  to  it,  and 
the  fate  of  the  pilot  was  but  too  true.  Captain  Don- 
nert, who  obstinately  denied  everything,  was  kept  in 
prison  till  information  was  received  from  Gothenberg ; 
but  as  no  certain  proof  could  be  obtained  from  thence, 
he  was  at  length  set  free.  But  even  the  semblance  of 
a  good  character,  which  he  had  hitherto  borne,  was 
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entirely  destroyed  hy  this  tale  of  infamy.  Meanwhile, 
it  was  one  of  Donnert\s  peculiarities  never  to  complain 
of  an  injustice  that  had  been  done  him :  rather  tliau 
direct  more  attention  to  it^  he  preferred  playing  the 
martyr  for  the  wrong  he  had  suffered.  There  was  bat 
one  indi\idual  permitted  to  sympathise  with  him; — 
that  one,  liowever^  rctuiiicd  the  compliment  by  wishing 
the  Captain  had  accompanied  the  ^  Snare-Swen'  to  her 
final  rest.  We  have  fiirthcr  to  add,  that  certun 
reports  had  reached  Molde,  and  obliged  the  "  posseasor 
of  the  medal  for  praiseworthy  act^"**  to  seek  another 
land,  which  he  did  in  the  course  of  that  autumn.  But 
we  shall  return  to  the  family  at  Mcilde  at  a  future  period. 


After  our  friend  Bas  had,  with  much  respect  and 
humility,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  never  steer 
his  reason  when  his  head  was  before  the  wind,  he 
put  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Consul  and  the  under- 
writers, whether  the  boy  did  not  deserve  some  reward; 
but  to  this  the  Consul  replied,  that  the  latter  had 
restricted  him  to  seeking  the  boy,  Albin  Jentzel,  and 
making  known  to  him  their  approbation,  and  their  hope 
that  he  would  learn  from  the  warning  he  had  received, 
always  to  walk  in  the  path  of  honesty. 

"  The  cursed,  miserable  land-lubbers !  ^  muttered 
Bas,  as  for  the  last  time  he  descended  the  ste|)8  of 
the  Consul's  house  ;  "  it's  certainly  worth  while  going 
through  toil  and  trouble  for  such  rubbish.  But  *  wait 
till  another  time,'  says  OUe  Bas ;  the  whole  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  fleet,  merchantmen  and  men-of-war, 
may  go  to  the  bottom,  before  I  would  lay  two  straws 
across  to  save  all  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's.**  And 
with  these  not-to-be  commended  thoughts  Bas  reached 
the  eating-house. 
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"Fou  have  no  objection  to  my  remaining  in  your 

•»— the  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  which  we  have 

fttt  here  ?"  said  Bas,  as  he  entered  the  house  of  the 

fli  woman^  where,  according  to  agreement,  he  met 

ilfcin:  for  the  latter  was  too  proud  to  be  present  at 

Ae  proposal  which  Bas  made  to  the  Consul,  and  for 

;  tfce  result  of  which  he  wanted  no  further  explanation, 

liien  he  heard  Bas  ask  for  credit 
I    "What  do  you  mean   by   ^we,'  sir?"   asked    the 
ielherly  landlady;   "do  you  speak  of  any  one  but 
JIMself?" 

**I  mean  the  little  fellow  here ;  for  it  is  arranged 
ftat  he  goes  with  us ;  and  as  a  pledge  I  will  leave  my 
■Iyer  watch  and  my  jacket  here  when  I  sail." 

''Right,  very  right;  but  every  child  must  pay  for 
bnself:  my  little  child  has  spent  the  most  of  the 
tteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  he  therefore  must 
We  his  own  clothes,  if  he  has  no  money." 

"  How  you  talk.  Mother  Kitty  I — he  would  be  frozen 
to  a  cripple  if  he  parted  with  his  new  jacket!"  And 
Bw  cast  a  look  of  displeasure  on  the  mother  of  his 
%-love. 

But  Mother  Kitty  answered  very  composedly : 
"Would  you,  then,  not  freeze  without  your  jacket?" 

"I?"  Bas  laughed.  "  It  is  long  since  I  was  last 
^'ozen,  and  there  are  plenty  of  tarpaulins  on  board ; — 
*^t  this  little  creature " 

Bas's  voice  was  so  touching,  that  it  would  have  stirred 
Hardest  heart.     Albin  now  put  in  his  oar. 

*^Do  not  think  so  badly  of  me,  Mother  Kitty;  I 
^y  wished  to  hear  what  Bas,  kind  Bas,  would  say. 
"^^  you  see,  mother,  when  I  have  spoken  to  the  Cap- 
^)  and  he  has  examined  me,  I  will  give  you  my  new 
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clothes,  if  I  can  receive  none  of  my  pay.  I  Iiave  long 
been  accustomed  to  the  others.'^ 

*^  That  is  all  right  and  proper.  Meantime,  you  may 
have  your  bread  and  butter,  coffee  and  cheese,  as  long 
as  you  remain  here." 

After  the  matter  had  been  thus  settled,  our  two  sailon 
set  out  to  go  on  board  the  brig  'Iduna,'  that  they 
might  introduce  the  candidate  for  the  cook's  office  to 
Captain  Flyborg. 

^  Well,"  said  Bas,  as  they  walked  along  arm-in- 
arm,  "  are  you  not  anxious  to  know  what  I  did  at  the 
Consul's?" 

"  I  see  that  by  your  manner." 

*^  Aye,  thou — thou  art  sure.  The  underwriten 
are  full  of  honour  and  feeling  I  They  thanked  thee 
in  all  possible  ways  through  the  Consul  for  thy  good 
conduct,  and  understanding  this  good  conduct,  warned 
thee  ever  to  walk  in  the  path  of  integrity : — ^that  was 

all.     But  pretty  songs  are  never  long.     Such  d d 

stupid  nonsense ! " 

"  Do  not  be  grieved  about  it,  Bas." 

**  Who  is  grieved  ?  Only  I  have  thought  of  both 
sides  of  the  question." 

"How?" 

"  When  we  gave  information  of  Captun  Donnerfs 
villany,  we  acted  like  honest  men." 

"  Oh  yes,  partly ;  but  you  know  it  was  not  alto- 
gether disinterested  on  our  part." 

"  We  acted  like  gentlemen,  as  they  say  here,"  con- 
tinued  Bas,  without  paying  any  attention  to  Albin's 
remark. 

"  Certainly." 

*^  Yes,  but  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  play  the  gentleman. 
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To  save  the  underwriters  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
perhaps,  we  have  gone  in  debt  ourselves  fifteen  shil- 
lings  and  sixpence,  which  otherwise  need  not  have 
been;  for  had  we  not  meddled  in  this  matter,  you 
might  have  been  cook  several  days  past,  and  have  had 
jour  living  on  board.  The  whole  thing  was  a  stupid 
trick  on  my  part.  Had  we  gone  to  Captain  Donnert 
instead,  and  spoken  a  couple  of  words  with  him,  he 
would  have  given  us  a  five-pound  note  to  have  done 
nothing ;  whereas,  after  running  about  in  aU  directions, 
we  are  only  fools  for  our  pains.  According  to  this, 
one  loses  all  love  of  honesty." 

*^  Dear  Bas,"  said  Albin,  *'  you  are  now  speaking  as 
yon  would  not  do  were  you  not  excited.  Have  we  not 
a  good  conscience  ?  and  that  is  a  great  satisfaction.'^ 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  a  matter  of  course ;  and  I  shall  call 
to  mind  this  satisfaction,  when,  during  the  night,  with 
the  helm  in  my  hand,  and  the  cold  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
degrees,  I  must  cool  myself  for  four  hours  in  my 
shirt-sleeves.  Aye,  my  boy,  you  see  how  rejoiced 
I  am,  when  the  bare  thought  makes  my  very  teeth 
chatter." 

*^  Do  you  know,  Bas,  I  do  not  like  you  now,"  said 
Albin,  with  a  significant  sadness  which  instantly  seized 
the  weak  side  of  the  worthy  Bas.  "  Did  you  not 
promise  to  be  my  friend,  and  to  set  me  a  good  example?" 

**  Stop,  my  boy :  you  have  said  the  right  word  at  the 
right  moment,  and  I  will  not  despise  it:  if  God  will 
be  gracious  to  us,  I  hope  the  goodwill  will  not  be 
wanting.  We  have  acted  right, — that's  the  word,  dost 
thou  hear  ?  Like  honest  fellows  have  we  acted ;  that 
canst  thou  write  to  the  old  lady  at  Gothenberg : — and 
now  no  more  about  it.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst.  Poll 
wiU  say  a  good  word  to  Mother  Kitty  ;  but  a  hundred 
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and  seven  million  times  worse  is  it,  my  not  being  able 
to  get  the  shawl/ 

"  That  can  stay  till  another  time,"  said  Albin,  in  a 
consoling  tone. 

^'  It  must.  But  we  must  hasten,  for  the  Captun 
does  not  remain  long  on  board,  and  to-morrow  we  shall 
be  higher  up  towards  London  Bridge,  and  commence 
lading." 

Is  the  Captain  a  difficult  person  to  speak  with?" 
Oh  no,  that  he's  not,  when  you  understand  him. 
When  you  go  down  to  him,  speak  at  once  what  you 
have  to  eay, — ^how  much  wages  you  require ;  and  aboye 
all  things  be  serious,  for  the  Captain  himself  belongs  to 
those  kind  of  people.  In  the  five  months  I  have  been 
with  him,  I  never  saw  a  change  in  the  expression  ol 
his  face :  he  is  very  particular,  and  always  right.  We 
have  plenty  of  provisions,  and  are  punctually  paid, 
whether  on  shore  or  in  a  storm  at  sea.  In  my  opinion, 
he  is  as  skilful  and  bold  a  skipper  as  there  is  in  the 
Swedish  Navy ;  but  he  has  a  strange  habit,  in  which 
too  he  takes  great  pleasure,  of  always  speaking  as  if 
he  had  had  no  education,  or  learned  anything  in  his 
youth.  Those  who  understand  it,  think  it  is  a  kind 
of  malady  which  land-lubbers  call  melancholy,  or  the 
spleen ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  a 
very  clever  man  in  his  profession.  The  only  thing 
under  the  sun  that  makes  him  timid  is  women — ^these 
he  shuns  like  the  plague.  Now  you  have  your  hint: 
do  not  mind  his  language  being  short  and  rough ;  for 
since  I  went  on  board,  I  have  never  once  seen  the 
rope's  end  made  use  of.  Courage — here  we  are ;  I  will 
tell  the  Steersman  to  say  you  are  here." 

"  May  all  go  well ! "  said  Albin,  with  a  half  sigh,  and 
our  two  sailors  went  on  board  the  brig  *  Iduna.' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


OAPTADT  FLTBOBG. 


^Be  Steersman,  who  had  gone  below  to  announce 

^^    bero,   immediately   returned  and  desired  him  to 
follow. 

A^fter  the  account  that  Bas  had  given  of  the  Captain, 
-^Din  felt  his  heart  beat  as  he  descended  to  the  cabin. 
*^  Was  simply  furnished,  but  the  utmost  cleanliness 
prevailed :  everything  was  so  arranged,  that  the  various 
*^des  occupied  the  least  possible  space.  The  walls 
^^  the  cabin  were  covered  with  maps ;  firmly  screwed 
^tween  the  beams  were  cases  containing  the  sextants. 
^0  roUed-up  maps  were  to  be  seen,  although  they 
^6re  to  be  at  hand ;  for  they  lay  on  a  wooden  shelf 
^kich  was  fastened  against  the  roof,  but  which  was 
^  constructed,  that  when  let  down,  it  formed  a  sloping 
^^k  on  which  the  maps  rested.  The  night-lamp  and 
^nipass  were  in  the  usual  place ;  but  besides  these — : 
^^i  what  in  those  days  was  rarely  seen,  at  least  in 
^erchant-ships — there  stood  upon  the  table  a  costly 
chronometer  in  its  case,  and  near  it  a  Psalter  and 
^  small  flute,  with  a  music-book.  Some  religious 
Works,  beautifully  bound,   shone   forth   from  a  glass 
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The  visible  difference  between  the  appointment 
Captain  Flyborg^s  cabin  and  that  of  Captain  Donn< 
produced  a  sudden  and  salutary  effect  upon  Albin^  i 
he  earnestly  hoped  that  he  might  be  engaged.  As 
entered,  the  Captwi  sat  upon  a  sofift,  with  his  a 
resting  on  the  table.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  ab 
fifty,  with  a  high  and  prominent  forehead,  and  t 
black  hair,  partially  sprinkled  with  grey:  his  lai 
blue  eyes,  were  expressive  of  a  gloomy,  unchangea 
seriousness.  Such  was  Captain  Flyborg,  who  cc 
manded  the  brig  *  Iduna'  of  Gefle.  He  laid  the  mui 
book  aside,  the  leaves  of  which  he  had  been  turn: 
over,  and  without  making  any  salutation  to  All 
asked,  "  Are  you  the  boy  whom  the  Steersman  i 
the  sailor  Bas  say  wishes  to  be  hired  as  cook?" 

Yes,  Captain." 

Have  you  ever  been  at  sea  under  any  capt 
besides  the  rascal  Donnert  ?  I  have  heard  your  adv 
ture  from  Bas." 

*^  Not  to  serve :  as  a  passenger  I  have  made  mi 
long  voyages  with  my  father;  and  as  I  like  the  sea,  i 
always  intended  to  adopt  that  profession,  it  gives 
pleasure  to  be  on  it." 

Bight.     How  did  you  get  acquainted  with  Bas 

I  was  with  my  father  and  brother  on  a  voyi 
from  France  to  Sweden;  another  vessel  ran  foul 
of  us."  Here  the  poor  boy's  voice  faltered : — ^was 
again  to  be  misunderstood  in  consequence  of  his  pron 
to  the  good  Pirate  ?  ^^  Ah  I"  cried  he,  aloud,  while 
gave  way  to  a  burst  of  grief,  **  I  have  gone  througl: 
much  misery,  that  my  heart  sometimes  is  like  lead 
my  breast.  The  ship  in  which  Bas  sailed  found  me  i 
little  boat  in  the  North  Sea.  That  I  was  saved,  i 
Crod's  work,  not  mine." 
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''Keep  to  the  point.  Compose  yourself;  for  God 
pves  his  grace  to  those  he  tries.  Can  you  write 
'^bly?    Do  you  understand  foreign  languages  ?** 

*'  I  can  speak  French  and  English  tolerably — also  a 
^^e  German;  and  can  write  a  good  hand." 

**  I  knew  nothing  when  I  was  your  age.     My  edu- 
ction has  been  much  neglected ;  and  now  I  know  little 
^  nothing,  but  how  to  navigate  a  ship,  and  to  speak  a 
^^  words  of  foreign  languages."    And  at  these  words 
^^  old  man  sighed  deeply,  as  if  he  were  the  unhappiest 
^*^    men. 

'^  What  wages  do  you  ask?"  continued  he,  after  a 


^'  A  pound  a  month." 

^  Can  you  do  any  work  which  can  be  depended  on  ?" 
''  I  dare  not  promise  that ;  but  I  have  the  will." 
"  That  is  the  chief  point     Can  you  climb  up  the 
and  reef  or  unfurl  the  sails?" 

Not  well  enough  to  speak  of; — but  if  I  try " 

**  Well ;  this  is  the  second  of  October :    from  this 

-y  you  are  in  the  service  of  the  brig  ^Iduna,'  and 

^^^>11  receive  your  pay ;  to-morrow  you  will  be  examined, 

receive  what  you  require.    But  I  tell  you,  I  allow 

nonsense — ^no    irregularity;    everything   must  be 

^l«an  and  neat.     I  shall  send  you  aloft  in  all  weathers 

"■^'^-so  they  did  with  me  when  I  was  a  lad — and  I  mean 

^^t  to  stand  on  ceremony  with  you.     Prepare  and 

^^ercise  yourself  betimes  to  climb  to  the  mast-head, 

^^tJierwise  you  will  have  to  blame  yourself.     Now  you 

'^aiow  alL     Grod  be  with  you,  and  with  us  alL    Gro." 

Albin  flew  up  the  steps.     Bas  waited  above,  and 
"^eard  the  result  with  much  satisfaction. 

^^  That's  no  small  figure,  truly,  a  pound  a  month," 
^d  Albin,  and  he  felt  himself  an  inch  taller  from  that 
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monient,  when  he  knew  lie  might  reckon  on  his  own- 
earnings.     *'  Yet  from  the  way  of  the   captain,  I  durst — 
not  ask  him  to  advance  me  anything.'^ 

"  Then  you  acted  wisely :  good  as  he  is,  you  might-^ 
at  the  beginning  have  mtide  him  think  unfavourably 
of  you." 


In  his  capacity  of  cook,  Albin  betook  himself  next  - 
morning  to  the  eating-house.  His  debiit  would  have 
been  in  no  way  brilliant,  however,  had  not  Mother 
Kitty  taken  care  of  her  child,  when  the  enraged 
Frenchman,  who  in  the  scene  with  Bas  had  received 
the  largest  portion  of  the  hot  porridge,  wished  now  to 
give  him  as  good  as  he  sent  The  active  old  woman, 
who  swayed  a  despotic  sceptre  in  her  household,  found 
herself  called  upon,  on  this  occasion,  to  chastise  the 
Frenchman  with  her  own  proper  hands,  and  to  banish 
him  from  her  house, — a  well-merited  punishment,  as 
he  had  broken  one  of  Mother  Kitty's  established  laws, 
which  was,  that  no  sailor  was  to  touch  a  boy.  It  was 
of  no  use  that  Albin  cried  out  to  Mother  Kitty,  **  I 
am  not  a  boy :  let  him  come  on — T  can  defend  my- 
self." She  answered  with  great  composure,  "  Hold 
your  tongue,  boy,  and  be  thankful;  for  you  may  be 
certain  the  Captain  would  give  you  the  sack,  were  you 
to  go  to  him  marked  the  very  first  day." 

Besides  these  proofs  of  affection,  the  old  lady  con- 
descended, after  she  had  done  with  the  Frenchman, 
to  give  Albin  some  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of 
cooking,  and  she  imparted  a  great  deal  of  wholesome 
advice,  which  Albin  long  remembered. 

When  the  young  cook  was  at  length  ready  to  return 
on  board,  he  had  the  impudence  to  try  and  persuade 
Mother  Kitty,  in  the  most  insinuating  manner,  to  give 
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credit  for  his  debt,  without  leaving  his  new  clothes 
pledge.  For  when  he  thought  over  the  matter,  it 
very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  do  without  them ;  and 
dthfiilly  promised  to  send  her  what  was  due  as  soon 
e  received  his  month's  pay.  But  upon  this  point 
3d  woman  was  quite  inflexible ;  yet  her  refusal — 
gh  it  was  a  refusal — was  so  full  of  kindness  that 
n  could  not  be  offended. 

lien,  in  rather  a  dejected  mood,  he  reached  the 
all  the  people  were  fully  occupied  in  lading  the 
),  and  he  was  able,  unnoticed  by  Bas,  to  look  out 
ew  and  pretty  sailor^s  dress,  the  last  gift  of  the 
Madame  Wolk:  this  was  of  great  importance, 
therwise  Bas  would  have  frustrated  the  whole 
'.  The  clothes  were  stowed  away  in  the  kettle, 
b  was  to  be  used  that  afternoon  in  the  eating- 
s;  but  when  he  produced  his  treasure.  Mother 
y  declared  that  Bas  had  pledged  himself  for  the 
e  sum,  and  would  be  very  angry  if  Albin  did  not 
what  belonged  to  him. 

A.h,  then,"  said  Albin,  reddening ;  "  am  I  such 
ild  as  not  to  know  what  I  ought  to  do?  Look 
Mother  Kitty ;  I  will  go  to  the  broker  and  sell 
ilothes,  and  then  you  must  take  the  money." 
JTou  shan't  dare  do  that,"  said  the  old  woman,  in 
Qperious  tone ;  "  nothing  can  come  of  that." 
res>  something  will  come  of  it,  though,"  persisted 
Q:  and,  taking  the  parcel  under  nis  arm,  he  pre- 
1  to  leave  the  house. 

Ire  you  not  ashamed  of  contradicting  the  com- 
Is  of  your   mother?"   cried   Mother   Kitty,  half 
ly,  and  she  took  the  clothes  away  from  him. 
Vill  you  then  keep  them?" 
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*^  Yes,  my  child,  I  will ;  and  then,  at  least,  yon  will 
get  them,  if  we  meet  again." 

''  Ah,  how  taken  in  Bas  will  be  when  he  sees  his 
jacket  again  I "  said  Albin  to  himself,  with  much  satis- 
faction; and  his  delight  at  having  overreached  Bas's 
generosity,  made  the  feeling  of  his  own  loss  less 
bitten 

One  evening,  a  few  days  after  this,  when  the  k&g 
was  all  completed,  the  Captain  came  on  board,  ana 
gave  orders  that  everything  should  be  prepared  fi^ 
getting  under  weigh  at  the  turn  of  the  tide.  Albifl 
saw  Bas  saying  something  to  the  Steersman,  and  thea 
watched  him  going  on  shore  ¥rith  his  jacket. 

'^  It  is  done  already,  my  boy,"  thought  Albin.  Bm 
what  could  he  think,  when,  after  a  time,  Bas  retume^ 
without  either  his  own  jacket  or  Albin's  clothes 
''Was  then  this  good  old  woman  a  rogue?  Is  th 
world  only  peopled  with  murderers,  knaves,  an* 
cheats?"  The  poor  boy  sighed  so  heavily,  that  faafl 
any  one  heard  that  sigh,  they  would  surely  hav« 
thought  it  came  from  the  bottom  of  a  broken  heart 
But  he  was  soon  recalled  to  the  present  by  the  Cap 
tain's  voice,  desiring  him  to  get  into  the  boat  witE 
three  men,  and  to  tow  the  brig  out  of  the  river. 


Ere  we  accompany  Albin  further  on  his  course: 
we  must  lay  before  our  readers  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  kind  friend  at  Oothenberg,  the  daj 
after  he  received  his  appointment  on  board  the  biig 
'  Iduna.' 

"  Best,  kind,  and  deabest  Madame  Wolk  : 

'^  That  I  may  have  no  fakehood  on  my  conscienocj 
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I  «hall  begin  by  sayings  I  now  know  you  were  right  in 
your  opinion  of  Captain  Donnert 

"  I  endured  much  hardship  with  him,  although  he 

was  not  exactly  unkind  to  me.     He  sank  the  vessel, 

after  he  had  taken  out  the  cargo  somewhere;   but 

wliere  that  was  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  for  they  gave 

^6  a  quantity  of  wine  to  make  me  sleep,  and  closed 

uie  hatchway  to  prevent  my  going  up,  should  I  awake. 

^K  madame,  that  night  was  no  joke;   for  I  awoke 

^d  heard  much  I  cannot  now  relate.    Some  days  after, 

^^  were  taken  up  by  a  pilot-boat  at  the  mouth  of  the 

*^Uune8;  for  it  was  here  the  Captain  bored  the  *  Snare- 

^en '  and  sank  her,  although  he  wished  to  make  me 

^lieve.  she  had  sprung  a  leak  and  had  consequently 

^Undered.     When  we  were  at  Gravesend  I  ran  away 

^*<^m  him,  and  after  remaining  concealed  for  eight  days, 

^^  second  time  I  went  out,  God  sent  me  the  good 

*^^or  Bas,  whom  I  often  told  you  about.     From  him 

learned  he  had  left  the  *  Fliegfisch;'  for  Achilles — the 

J^i^d  Achilles — was  dead.     God  be  praised ;  it  was  the 

^^^^  thing   for  him, — and  you,    Madame  Wolk  and 

^^^^emoiselle  Greta,  may  believe  how  affected  I  was, 

^^lien  I  heard  that,  in  his  last  moments,  he  thought 

^^  the  •  white  boy,'  and  sent  me  many  kind  messages. 

"^^s,  who   is   now  a  sailor,   belonging    to    the    brig 

Xduna,'  of  Gefle,  has  procured  me  a  place  on  board 

^l^is  ship,  under  a  good  captain. 

"  Before  I  came  on  board,  Bas  advised  me  to  give 
^^^formation  against  Donnert,  which  I  did  to  the  Swedish 
^'Ud  Norwegian   ConsuL     But,   would  you   believe  ? 
I^onnert  declared  he  did  not  know  me !     He  has  been, 
*^owever,  imprisoned,   and  must    remain   there  some 
"^nie ;  but  he  will  be  acquitted  through  want  of  suffi- 
cient evidence. 


I 
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*"^  Ah,  men  are  very  liad;  but  I  met  Ji  truly  grwi 
woman  at  an  eating-house.  Thank  G(k1,  there 
80U1C  good  people !  But  the  best  and  tcnderest  is  sti  LI 
at  Gothenberg ;  that  is  jou,  Madame  Wolk,  whom  3 
do  heartily  love  and  respect.  But  be  so  kind  as  not 
reproach  me,  because  I  do  not  return:  there 
something  within  me  which  said,  ^I  must  not  do 
now;  the  'Iduna'  will  soon  go  to  Sweden,  and  th^'A 
l>erhaps.  I  may  be  in  better  circumstances.'  I  have  * 
pound  a-month.  Think,  dear  Madame  Wolk  ac^^ 
Greta,  a  pound  I  and  that  is  a  great  deal  in  Swedi^^l^ 
money,  you  may  believe. 

"  Every  day — almost  every  day — I  read  a  chapter 
the  New  Testament ;  and  then,  with  my  eyes  full 
tears,  I  remember  all  the  hours  I  used  to  stand  befo: 
you,  and  tell  ray  thoughts,  and  what  I  had  leam^^^ 
And  you  may  be  sure,  if  you  never  see  me  again,  still      ^ 
will  always  confess  my  thoughts  as  before  God ;  for    ^* 
was  God  who  sent  you  out  that  morning  when  I  stoc^^ 
before  the  chemist's  door.     Mademoiselle  Greta 
be  sure  that  I  neither  forget  her  nor  Sturm's  praye: 
book.      AJso  of  kind   Madame   Marta   I  think 
often.     Be  kind  enough,  dear  Madame  Wolk,  to  seiM-^ 
for  Madame  Marta,  and  read  her  my  letter ;  and  tff^ 
her  I  sincerely  ask  her  forgiveness  for  being  always  ^^ 
impatient  and  naughty  on  a  Sunday  morning,  whe^ 
she  wished  to  comb  my  hair ;  but  I  can  do  it  now  ver"^ 
well  myself.     And  now,   Madame  Wolk,  do  not  tP^ 
concerned  on  my  account ;  for  Captain  Flyborg  is  i»^ 
ordinary  sea-captain,  but  a  man  who  fears  God — that    ^ 
can  see  in  everything.     And  then  I  have  Bas;  he  i^ 
certainly  only  a  foremast  man,  but  he  has  more  hea<^ 
and  honour  than  many  captains. 
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^'Remember  me  many  times  to  Tibb  and  my  master^ 
tnd  be  assured  I  shall  not  forget  what  I  have  learned. 
Has  Tibb  yet  learned  to  carry  your  snuff-box  ?  Adieu^ 
dear,  kind,  good  Madame  Wolk !  When  I  have  any- 
thing to  write,  I  will  do  so.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
I  could  receive  a  letter,  under  cover  to  the  Captain. 
We  are  going  to  the  Mediterranean.     At  the  office  of 

the  merchant  N ,  at  Gefle,  you  can  always  know 

®*«ctly  where  letters  will  meet  Captain  Flyborg. 

**  Once  more,  farewell ! 

"  Your  most  humble  and  grateful 

"  Albin  Jektzel. 

**P.S. — Thank  God,  I  saved  my  new  clothes,  the 
^^Hjket-book,  Tibb's  picture,  the  New  Testament,  and 
TJ^^inn's  prayer-book.  Ah,  how  I  love  you,  Madame 
/''^clk — now,  more  than  ever — for  when  we  fail  in 
^ingkind  to  any  one,  we  then  know  their  value  rightly 
the  first  time." 


Albin  said  not  a  word  of  the  loss  of  his  clothes  and 
^Oney:  the  whole  letter  breathed  the  feelings  of  hia 
^^f«ctionate,  childlike  heart,  but  at  the  same  time 
^cwed  a  determination  not  to  touch  upon  his  adverse 
,  which  might  contradict  his  pride. 


Early  the  following  morning,  before  the  mist  had 

'^^en  from  its  bed  on  the  calm  surface  of  the  Thames, 

^*^«  clear  and  deep  voice  of  Bas  reverberated  through 

^^e  hold,  where,  accompanied  by  his  comrade  and  the 

^l^nking  of  the  chain-cable,  he  was  occupied  in  weighing 

^^chor.     As  he  raised  his  athletic  and  supple  form,  and 

^^ted  his  left  foot  on  an  iron  bar,  so  as  to  give  greater 

^^petus  to  every  haul  of  the  cable,  he  was  no  bad 

VOL.  I.  L 
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specimen  of   an  active,   light-hearted,    and    cardeaB 
Swedish  sfdlor. 

The  chain  was  soon  laid  on  deck;  the  boats  were 
hoisted  up  and  made  fast,  the  pilot  was  on  board,  and, 
as  the  wind  was  favourable,  the  ^  Iduna'  ere  long  glided 
down  the  Thames  in  full  saiL  She  was  freighted  for 
the  Mediterranean, 

Towards  noon,  when  Albin  and  Bas  were  mutually — 
pouring  out  their  hearts  to  each  other  about  Mothi 
Kitty — the  subject  that  best  pleased  Bas,  who  had  lon( 
reckoned  that,  with  his  pay  of  two  pounds  a-month,  h^= 
might  realise  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  becom^a 
PoIFs  suitor — the  Steersman  came,  and  gave  him  tw^« 
parcels  and  a  letter. 

During  my  watch  last  night,"  said  the  SteersmaK:^ 
a  boat  came  alongside;  and  two  ladies,  who  were  in  L'it 
gave  me  this,  with  a  request  that  I  would  not  give  ^i 
to  you  till  we  had  put  to  sea." 

Not  understanding  what  it  could  mean,  Albin  Bimd 
Bas  hastened  down  to  the  quarter-deck  with  their 
precious  burden,  and  soon  there  lay  before  their 
astonished  eyes,  Albin's  new  clothes,  together  with  * 
pea-jacket,  and  two  shirts.  Bas,  too,  rejoiced  over  tb^ 
sight  of  a  frieze  coat,  which  was  as  good  as  ne^'f 
instead  of  his  own,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  when  b^ 
also  discovered  two  red  silk  handkerchiefs,  marked  i^ 
the  corner  with  "  O,  B.,*  three  shirts,  and  a  handaoacft^ 
sailor^s  waistcoat. 

"  Now  may  God  reward  and  bless  the  old  wam^**^ 
who  so  deceived  me !"  stammered  Bas,  as  he  look^^ 
with  delight  at  one  article  after  another.  '*  Yes,  y^^^ 
that's  the  word  that  a  man  can  rely  on;  our  Lord  help^ 
evefy  one  at  the  last,  if  he  keeps  his  spirit  up.  AJ^ 
what  a  tight  little  craft  Poll  will  make!  What  a  man  ^ 
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should  be,  could  I  but  think — and  God  might  so  direct 
Jt»  if  he  pleased — that  I  was  to  be  the  owner  and  master 
of  this  craft.     Ha !  merrily  ho!  merrily  hoi  and — 

'  The  cat  is,  gore,  my  kith  and  kin/ 

i  tUnk  VU  have  a  dance  ! " 

•*Be  quiet,"  implored  Albin,  whose  own  feelings 
nought  be  read  in  his  tearful  eye ;  "  be  quiet,  and  read 
^e  letter.  Perhaps  Mother  Kitty  says  something 
about  me — ^read  it  out." 

**  Yes — oh  yes  !"  said  Bas,  in  an  altered  and  strange 
tone;   whereupon  he  broke  the  seal,  read  the  letter 
tlurough,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
**Well,  what  does  she  write?" 
••  Oh,  all  kinds  of  things." 
**  Is  it  from  the  old  one,  or  Poll  ?" 
**From    the    old    one — or    Poll — I   believe.     You 
ttiay  well  believe  Poll  would  not — yet  the  deuce  knows 
perhaps — ^no — yes — it's  all  one  I"  and  amid  these  con- 
^lurieties  of  feeling,  Bas  grew  more  gloomy,  till  at  last 
^^  looked  quite  sad. 
"  What  has  come  to  you  ?"  asked  Albin. 
"  Tliaty^    answered    Bas,  while   his   brown   cheeks 
pew  crimson,  "  I  cannot   spell   Swedish  writing,    to 
say  nothing  of  English :  do  you  read !"    And  with  this, 
*«  though  he  felt  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  appearing 
^  ignorant  before  a  boy  he  had  undertaken  to  protect, 
he  hurried  on  deck,  but  immediately  after  put  his  head 
^gain  through  the  hatchway,  and  gently  asked :  "  Is  it 
^ot  from  Poll  ?     But  wait ;  I  will  see  that  none  of  the 
^^lers  disturb  us." 

And  for  this  purpose,  tall  as  he  was,  Bas  stretched 
*^imgelf  at  full  length  on  the  deck,  and  again  put  his 
^^ad  in  the  same  position. 

l2 
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"  Now — begin !" 

Albin  opened  the  letter  and  read  as  follows: — 

"  My  dear  Son  Bas." 

"  Oh,  the  d 1 1  then  it  is  from  the  old  one.     No 

proceed." 

'^  Although  you  acted  like  a  miserable  scamp 
^  What  does  she  say  ?  Is  that  really  then,  a  * 


scamp '  ?     Surely  you  are  a  miserable  scamp  at  reading, 
my  dear  Albin?" 

^'  That  cannot  be.  I  can  read  English  as  well  u 
Swedish." 

"  Well,  go  on  then." 

'^  Although  you  acted  like  a  miserable  scamp,  when 
you  allowed  the  Frenchman  to  scratch  your  face — * 

"  May  I  die,"  interrupted  Bas  between  his  teeth, "  if  I 
do  not  mark  every  Frenchman  I  meet  black  and  blue."* 

"  Still  you  are  the  dearest  of  all  my  lads,** 

**  Aha !  now  the  wind  changes." 
.   "  And  you  may  be  convinced  that  Poll ^ 

"Stop  a  little.  One  must  enjoy  that  by  degrees," 
»aid  Bas,  solemnly,  whilst,  supporting  himself  on  his 
elbows,  he  pulled  out  some  tobacco,  which  was  soon 
stowed  away.  **  Now  go  on;  but  do  not  leave  a  word 
out,  nor  put  one  in — I  tell  you !" 

"  That  Poll  likes  you  as  much  as  I  do,  perhaps  a  little 
more.  She  made  the  shirts,  and  marked  the  pocket- 
handkerchiefs ;  and  begged  of  me  to  change  yoar  coat 
for  that  of  my  son,  my  poor  son,  whom  the  Lord  took 
to  himself  two  years  ago.  She  further  sends  you  her 
kind  remembrance,  and  promises  to  be  true  as  long 
as  she  said :  and  I,  for  my  part,  have  nothing  to  say 
a|]^ainst  your  taking  her.  But  you  must  not  fliink 
of  it  till  you  have  fifty  (lounds,  and  then  I  will  add 
a»  much  more." 
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"Fifty  pounds?"  whispered  Bas:  his  voice,  which 
from  strong  emotion  he  had  restrained  during  the 
"•tter  part,  had  now  scarcely  audible.  ^  That  is  not 
^  little,  Albin.  But  if  I  have  the  same  number  of 
^et  jackets  4before  it  can  be  obtained,  yet  got  it  shall 
oe!  Ah,  does  such  a  po<^  sinner  as  I  deserve  such 
iuippiness  ? .  The  pocket-handkerchiefs  marked  I — made 
the  shirts  1 — does  the  old  one  write  any  more?** 
**  Only  a  couple  of  lines." 

'^  If  you  feel  in  the  left  pocket  of  the  waistcoat,  you 
will  find  a  remembrance  from  Poll — ^a  lock  of  her 
hur,  and  a  little  gold  locket,  which  she  always  wore 
round  her  neck  when  a  child.  Remember  roe  to  my 
little  stiff-necked  cook — my  little  child ;  and  may  you 
both  so  behave  yourselves,  that  you  may  not  blu^h 
when  you  next  see 

**  Your  faithM  mother, 

((  Kitty  Tilburney." 

The  delighted  Bas  would  not  give  himself  time  to 
stand  up,  but  jumping  headlong  through  the  hatchway, 
be  tore  open  the  parcel,  and  when  he  had  found  the  lock 
of  hair  and  the  little  locket,  he  burst  into  tears.  Bas 
bad  not  wept  since  the  time  when  as  a  boy  he  played  in 
the  sleeping-room  of  the  Old  Man  of  Hoberg.  Albin 
thought  to  himself,  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  must  be 
to  be  in  love,  when  Baa — the  stout  sailor  Bas — could 
be  thus  moved ! 

A  command  from  the  Captain  soon  brought  them 
both  on  deck;  but  whenever  they  met,  their  looks 
showed  how  happy  Mother  Kitty's  gift  had  made 
them. 

After  the'course  of  some  days,  the  ^Iduna'  was  tossing 
about  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Albin,  who  considered  the  Captain's  advice  as  TCt] 
good,  exercised  himself  diligently  in  climbing  the  nf 
ging;  and  Bas  showed  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  II 
capacity  of  teacher,  which  his  pupil  frequently  reaped  tB 
fruits  of.  Although  the  Captain  seldom  spoke  to  AOfl 
yet  it  was  easily  seen,  that  the  boy  who  so  punctaal| 
fulfilled  his  duty  pleased  him.  And  Albin,  too,  was  vtfj 
happy,  for  as  yet  he  had  not  been  called  on  tobearvflj 
any  humiliation  that  could  hurt  his  sensitive  natiiM| 
One  Sunday,  however,  when  they  had  reached  the  B(|| 
of  Biscay,  after  Albin  had  taken  away  the  dinner,  ai| 
arranged  the  Captain's  cabin,  he  came  to  Bas,  who  ^ 
sitting  on  the  quarter-deck  mending  an  old  jacket. 

"  Why  the  d 1  have  you  hoisted  a  pirate  flag  * 

day  ?"  asked  Bas,  as  Albin,  without  saying  a  word,  U 
with  a  look  like  a  squall  before  a  storm,  threw  hintfrf 
down  on  the  chest  before  his  hammock.  ^^  Has  the  ol 
dog  snarled  at  you  ?" 

Still  Albin  was  silent ;  but  the  colour  in  his  cheel 
grew  paler  in  proportion  as  his  eyes  sparkled  foxa 
fiercely. 

"  Ha  !  unburden  your  mind.  I  see  you  must  fli 
the  pumps  going.  I  thought  you  stood  so  well  wil 
him." 

**  Well — am  I  a  dog,  Bas  ?"  Albin  clenched  his  fi 
at  the  air.  "  Say,  am  I  a  dog  ? — worse  than  a  dog?- 
worse  than  a  slave  ?'^ 

"  Be  quiet,  my  lad.  I  did  not  think  you  had  such 
mad  spirit ;  come  to  yourself,  and  let  us  hear  whi 
is  the  matter  with  you." 

"  Oh!"  groaned  Albin,  ^^the  Captain  has  injured,  hat 
and  offended  me  in  the  basest  manner !" 

"  Ah,  ah !  muttered  Bas,  ^*  now  I  begin  to  understai 
Swedish.     But  tell  me,  though." 
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After  some  time  Albin  was  able  to  pour  out  his  heart, 
but  not  till  he  had  first  extracted  a  solemn  promise  from 
fias,  that  he  would  never  betray  the  horrible  degradation 
he  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to. 

^*  You  know  the  Captain  takes  sago  every  Sunday. 
A  little  while  ago,  after  I  had  carried  down  his  dinner, 
<x>ntrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  called  out,  ^  Cook !  ^ 
1  sprang  down,  and  the  moment  I  saw  him,  knew  that 
aomething  had  made  him  angry,  but  wondered  what 
he   could  be   stirring   in  a  spoon  and    mixing   with 
pepper  and  salt.     He  made  me  a  sign  to  approach, 
and,  with  a  look  as  if  life  or  death  depended  on  the 
answer,  asked,  ^Have  I  not  desired  you  to  be  clean 
and  orderly?'     ^Yes,'  answered  I;  for  that  was  cer- 
tain.    'Have  I  not  particularly  desired  you  to  wash 
the  meal  you  used  in  cooking?'     I  durst  not  reply; 
for   now    I    remembered  —  and    you   may    be    sure, 
with  much  vexation — that  I  had  forgotten  to  do  so. 

*  Can  you  eat  what  you  have  dressed  yourself? '  said 
he.  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face,  for  I  understood 
his  meaning. — But  spare  me  the  rest,  Bas.  Enough : 
he  forced  me,  do  you  understand,  to  swallow  it,  just 
as  a  child  is  forced  to  swallow  physic.     Then  he  said : 

*  Remember,  I  made  no  objection  when  you  named 
the  wages  you  asked;  therefore  I  will  not  allow 
you  to  be  wanting  in  any  duty;  and  I  treat  you 
exactly  as  I  was  treated  myself  when  a  boy.  Now 
you  may  go.' " 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Bas;  "that  was  something 
to  get  into  a  passion  about.  I  received  the  same 
treatment  every  other  day  when  I  was  cook.  And 
you,  who  sailed  with  that  scoundrel  Donncrt,  find 
fault  with  Captain  Flyborg,  when  you  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  deserved  your  punishment?" 
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^'  Captain  Donnert  was  a  rascal,  but  he  never 
offended  me  in  such  a  manner." 

'^  And  you  would  ratlier  obey  the  commands  of  such 
a  fellow,  if  he  flattered  you  a  little  at  times,  than  be 
under  a  mati  who  knows  his  duty,  and  will  have  others 
fulfil  theirs.  No,  my  dear  boy ;  now  you  have  jumped 
into  a  wrong  barrel ;  and  if  you  take  my  advice,  you 
will  go  and  beg  his  pardon." 

'^I  would  have  done  so,  had  he  given  me  time; 

but  now,  after  he No,  Bas ;  he  who  punishes  has 

no  right  to  expect  that  from  me.  If  ever  I  am  a 
captain.  I  will  never  forget  that  the  cook  and  cabin- 
boy  have  just  as  fine  feelings,  and  as  great  a  horror 
of  being  humbled,  as  myself." 

And  with  this  Albin  crept  into  his  hammock  to 
forget  his  sorrow  in  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  OHAHOB  or  ALBIN's  FBO8F10T& 

Happily  the  weather  waa  favourable  till  the  vessel 
reached  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Here*  however,  such 
a  heavy  gale  blew,  that  the  brig,  though  carrying  only 
her  top  and  top-gallant  sails,  strained  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  she  must  capsize.  Much 
against  his  will.  Captain  Flyborg  was  compelled  to 
give  orders  that  all  sail  should  be  taken  in.  Albin 
received  the  extraordinary  command  to  take  his  place 
on  the  top-gallant  yard,  and  without  thought  he  began 
to  ascend.  Bas  followed  close  upon  his  heels,  as  Albin 
grappled  the  rigging  to  leeward. 

"  Hold  fast,  my  boy ! "  cried  the  much-interested 
master,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  his  young  pupil.  "  Do 
not  depend  too  much  on  your  feet,  but  trust  also 
to  your  hands.     If  your  eyes  begin  to  swim,  call  to 

mc. 

*^  There  is  no  danger,  Bas, "  cried  Albin,  who  would 
not  be  thought  less  daring  than  another.  But  Bas  felt 
very  indignant  with  the  Captain,  who  could  send  such 
a  boy  to  a  work  that  was  only  fit  for  an  experienced 
sailor. 

At  length  they  reached  the  yards,  and  Albin  com- 

l3 
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inenccd  clambering  along  them.  Bas  followed  dose 
behind. 

"  Keep  your  arm  fast  round  the  yard,  my  boy,  and 
hold  tight  by  the  rope  !  Creep  gently  along  the  main- 
yard;  but  do  not  try  to  help, — you  have  not  had 
practice  enough, — I  can  reef  the  sail  from  my  side  I*' 

The  labouring  vessel,  lifted  up  every  moment  by 
the  swelling  waves,  was  drawn  into  the  whirl  of  the 
wild  dance  of  the  ocean.  Above  in  the  lur,  the  two 
boys  hovered  round  the  wide  circle  which  her  masts 
described  at  such  a  height.  A  hundred  times  had 
Albin  been  up  to  the  top-mast ;  he  had  turned  round 
the  flag,  and  even  placed  himself  on  the  summit,  but 
then  the  weather  had  been  calm.  Now  his  head  grew 
diz2y  at  the  motion  of  the  vessel;  his  senses  were 
confused,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  with  pleasure  let 
go  the  rope,  and  drop  into  the  deep  below. 

"  Bas !  Bas !— I— fall  I"  cried  he :  and  Albin  did  let 
the  rope  go.  With  his  strong  hand  Bas  at  that  moment 
seized  the  collar  of  the  little  jacket ;  but  it  was  too 
weak  for  the  weight :  it  remained  in  his  friendly  hand, 
and  Albin  fell  into  the  water. 

The  first  thought  of  our  friend  Bas  was  to  throw 
himself  down  after  him  ;  but  he  instantly  remembered 
the  dangerous  situation  of  the  ship, '  and  the  peril  all 
their  lives  were  in,  and  must  not  neglect  the  orders  he 
had  received ;  but  he  called  out  as  loud  as  he  could, 
•*  Captain,  ahoy  !  the  boy  is  overboard ;  he  fainted." 

"Your  own  doing,"  muttered  Captain  Flyborg  to 
himself,  while  with  the  rapid  motion  of  a  younger  man, 
he  hurried  to  the  Steersman  and  commanded,  '^  Let 
down  the  life-buoy,  and  then  put  the  ship  about  I" 

In  a  moment  he  had  throwji  off  his  coat,  and  said  to 
the  mate,  ^^  The  Steersman  has  orders  to  have  a  rope 
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ready  to  fish  us  out/'  and  jumping  upon  the  tafirail, 
the  next  moment  he  let  go  the  stay  by  which  he  had 
been  holding,  and  disappeared  in  the  foaming  element, 
as  the  brig,  pitching  frightfully,  turned  her  head  to  the 
wind,  and  stood  up  almost  perpendicularly. 

Captain  Flyborg's  belief  that  the  boy  had  fainted, 
made  the  danger  greater,  and  prompted  him  to  this 
heroic  risk.  But  the  moment  Albin  was  in  the 
water,  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  as  he  soon 
comprehended  his  situation,  and  was  a  skilful  swimmer, 
he  rather  assisted  the  Captain  than  the  Captain  him. 
The  ^  Iduna'  fell  off;  but  the  life-buoy,  with  its  precious 
freight,  was  soon  in  her  wake,  and  ere  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  passed,  the  Captain  and  his  young  cook  stood 
upon  the  deck* 

**  He  is  up  to  his  business — would  wish  every  captain 
had  the  same ! "  was  the  only  exclamation  of  old  Fly borg, 
as  pointing  to  the  boy,  he  descended  to  his  cabin. 

In  a  few  minutes  Albin  was  dressed,  and  very  soon, 
in  spite  of  Bas^s  remonstrances,  he  was  again  upon  the 
main-yard,  to  reef  the  sail  properly. 

No  giddiness  seized  him  this  time. 

**  How  is  the  lad?'*  was  the  Captain's  first  question 
when  he  came  up. 

**  There  he  is,"  answered  the  mate,  pointing  aloft. 

**  Bight — he  will  be  a  good  sailor." 


Towards  noon  the  storm  had  subsided  into  a  fresh 
breeze.  Albin  was  again  at  his  post,  and  entered  the 
Captain's  cabin  with  his  dinner. 

**  Listen,  boy,"  began  Captain  Flyborg,  and  with  a 
searching  glance  he  fastened  his  eyes  on  the  youth: 
"  tell  me  honestly,  did  you  not  think  I  did  wrong 
when  I  sent  you  to  the  mast-head  in  such  a  storm  ?" 
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"  No,  Captain." 

^^  But  surely  you  thought  it  was  an  indignity  offered 
to  80  genteel  a  boy  ?" 

^^  Certainly  not,  Captain :  I  receive  my  wages,  and 
must  do  my  duty.  But  if  you  would  not  be  angry,  I 
would  respectfully  ask  you  to  call  me  ^lubber/  or 
^blockhead,'  or  anything  you  please  but  a  'genteel 
boy;'  for  no  matter  whether  I  look  it,  I  cannot  be  one ; 
— and  then  I  will  heartily  thank  the  Captain  for  his  kind- 
ness; for  not  many  would  have  acted  as  you  have  done.* 

'^  No  thanks,  my  boy.  But  now  listen  to  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  am  myself  but  a  bad  seaman — at  least 
far  from  being  first-rate — which  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  my  neglected  education  ;  but  the  object  and  endea- 
vour of  my  life  have  been,  to  make  good  sailors  for  our 
navy,  and  through  God's  help,  I  have  succeeded  more 
than  once  beyond  my  hopes.  As  I  see  good  stu£P  in 
you,  I  have  resolved  to  impart  to  you  such  theoretical 
knowledge  as  I  possess,  if  you  will ^" 

**  Captain  P'  stammered  Albin,  deeply  moved,  "  can  it 
be  possible  that " 

"  Well,  well,  I  see  you  agree  to  the  proposal ; 
therefore,  at  the  next  port,  you  will  be  discharged  as 
cook,  and  engaged  again  as  cabin-boy ;  but  you  will 
receive  no  wages.  For  three  years  there  shall  exist 
between  us  a  connection  as  between  father  and  son : 
I  will  give  you  whatever  you  want,  and  no  more. 
Does  this  please  you  ?" 

^'  Yes,  it  pleases  me  so,  that  I  would  rather  die  a 
thousand  times  than  displease  him  who  will  stand  in 
the  place  of  a  father  to  nie.  Oh !  how  rejoiced  my  kind 
friend  at  Gothenbcrg  and  Greta  will  be  !  Forgive  me. 
Captain,  if  I  seem  wanting  in  respect;  but  you  shall  see  it 
arises  from  no  want  of  respect — but  that  my  heart  is  fulL'' 
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**  Well,  my  boy,  it  is  a  happiness  when  one  has  a 
^ne  heart  and  a  grateful  disposition.  But  do  not 
biget,  that  you  must  continue  to  be  cook,  till  you  are 
Bsdiarged.     Now,  God  be  with  thee — ^go." 

When  Bas  heard  this  great  news,  he  looked  up  at  the 

ng^ng — that  is  to  Say,  to  heaven — and  took  off  his  hat, 

•B  if  he  would  by  this  mark  of  respect  thank  Him  who 

W  heard  his  frequent  prayers  for  Albin.     After  he 

W  performed  this  little  exercise  of  piety,  he  cried  out 

•  » joyful  tone,  **  Now,  my  lad,  when  two,   or  at 

■ttt  three  years  have  passed,  we  will  draw  a  strong 

«e  between  the  mate  Jentzel  and   Olle  Bas :   sing 

^  *  The  cat  is  sure  my  kith  and  kin,' — so  it  shall  be 

•**  fresh  breeze  in  the  sails." 

"  Ah,  if  it  should  only  turn  out  so  I"  sighed  Albin  2 

*  Mil  80  afraid  my  old  ill-luck  may  return,  and  laugh 

It  me."  ' 

"hat  are  you  made  of?  Are  you  the  fellow 
w  think  of  misfortunes  before  they  come  ?  No ;  it 
^  time  enough  to  look  at  them  when  they  are  half  way 
"^d  then  one  should  seize  them  by  the  head  without 
•^unkbg  or  being  frightened.  For  the  Almighty  is 
^*  pleased  when  a  man  sits  down  and  desponds." 

*  Did  you  ever  see  me  do  that?"  asked  Albin. 

No,  deuce  take  me ;  I  cannot  say  so.     You  have 
^^  a  brave  lad ;  and  now  that  you  are  growing  out 

*  ^^Jy  you  will  be  a  brave  man  too,  if  you  will 
^y  mind  not  to  let  your  temper  boil  over." 

*  Do  you  say  that  to  me — you  ?     Think  of  the  Con- 
^'s^think  of  Captain  Donnert." 

*'Aye,  that  was  an  exception.  But  do  you  know,  my 
'^  Albin,  what  may  suit,  or  at  least  be  overlooked 
^  a  plain  sailor,  who  has  neither  studied  to  look  like  a 
^^tleman,  nor  to  speak  like  one,  will  not  quite  so  well 
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become  the  man  who  Is  one  day  to  be  Captain  Jentnlg 
and  a  fine  gentleman  too,  on  whom  fine  ladies  wiflj 
silk  handkerchiefs  and  beaver  hats  with  a  long  featfadi 
will  smile.  For  I  feel  jou  will  be  all  this :  and  thoof^ 
you  may  have  a  brave  heart,  such  as  becomes  a  seamiBb 
you  must  not  grow  up  a  very  devil,  who  does  every-^ 
thing  that  his  mad  spirit  urges  him  to.  But  stop;  i 
have  preached  enough :  if  the  old  lady  at  Grothenboi 
heard  me,  she  would  be  edified." 

'^  Be  satisfied,"  said  Albin,  laughing ;  but  at  iSU 
same  time  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  Bi^ 
well-meant  advice  deserved  every  attention. 

*^  Yes,  but  now  let  us  speak  of  your  Aitore  ooow 
pation,"  continued  the  light-hearted  sailor ;  *^  you  mij 
be  perfectly  certain,  if  Captain  Flyborg  does  not  ext 
out  a  good  seaman  as  quickly  as  Captain  Donnert,  70 
he  cuts  him  out  properly ;  for  in  comparison  as  he  1 
ignorant  in  his  own  eyes,  he  is  learned  in  those  of  otfaa 
people.  I  have  heard  from  old  Kolja,  who  sailed  wid 
him  many  years,  how  much  he  is  esteemed  by  1^ 
owners.  Every  time  he  returns  home,  he  lameni 
how  unfortunately  he  has  sailed,  and  warns  them  vc 
to  trust  their  property  with  so  unskilful  a  captaif 
But  as  they  well  know  this  peculiarity  of  his,  they  tak 
every  care  to  retain  him :  in  order  to  induce  him  * 
resume  his  command,  they  pretend  no  other  master  1 
to  be  had.  Oh,  these  gentlemen  know  very  well  whfl 
they  are  about ;  for  this  old  man  is  a  trump,  and  J(P 
are  fortunate,  my  boy,  in  pleasing  him.  One  moC 
piece  of  advice  I  will  give  you:  take  care  how  Jo 
contradict  him,  when  he  speaks  of  his  bad  educatic 
and  great  want  of  information ;  for  that  is  always  hi 
song,  so  let  him  sing  it  in  peace." 

^'  You  may  be  quite  satisfied,  Bas ;  you  shall  see 
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know  how  to  conduct  myself.  I  will  study  him  so 
carefully,  that  I  will  know  him  leaf-by-leaf  by  heart ; 
and  80  grateful  will  I  be^  he  shall  feel  himself  happy 
in  the  good  he  has  done  me." 


On  their  arrival  at  Malaga,  the  Captain  expected  the 

orders  which  had  already  been  issued  by  the  owners, — 

*hat  the**Iduna*  should  be  freighted  as  long  as  Cap- 

^^  Fryborg   thought   she   might    sail   without   any 

***aterial  repairs ;  but  when  she  could  not  longer  hold 

^^t,  he  was  to  return  immediately  to  Gefle.     As  the 

Captain  had  promised,. Albin  was  now  discharged  from 

^  situation  as  cook,  and  took  his  place  the  same  day 

^  the  cabin,  where  he  was  allowed  to  make  use  of  a 

*^*mmock  opposite  to  that  of  the  Captain.     After  he 

*^  received  his  pay  even  to  the  last  pfennig,  and  that 

^he  Captain  had  declared  he  must  now  expect  no  more, 

he  at  once  commenced  his  instruction.   Four  hours  a  day 

^hile  they  were  in  harbour  were  thus  occupied ;  and 

the  Captain  informed  his  pupil  he  must  be  particularly 

dilirrent  during  this  time,  as  when  at  sea  his  services  as 

a  sailor  would  be  required ;  and  Albin  was  not  only 

diligent,  but  indefatigable.     Captain  Flyborg  himself 

confessed  he  never  had  had  such  a  pupil ;  and  it  was  not 

long  before  Albin  remarked  with  intense  delight,  that 

the  heart  of  the  old  seaman  melted  before  the  young, 

fresh,  and  warm  feelings  which  surrounded  him,  and 

ever  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


A  FAREWELL. 


Time  passes  rapidly,  and  life  changes  its  sometimes 
gay  and  sometimes  uniform  pictures,  ere  we  can  linger 
over  either.  Men  travel  so  quickly  past  every  object  in 
the  path  of  life,  that  they  often  have  to  call  upon  memory 
to  find  this  or  tliat  place  once  more.  How,  then, 
should  a  writer  of  romance  tarry  long  enough  by  the 
way  to  collect  all  the  different  pieces  which  form  the 
mosaic  of  a  whole  lifetime  ?  Here  and  there  he  mnst 
be  permitted  to  leave  a  little  gap.  We  now  find  our- 
selves on  the  other  side  of  such  an  one ;  between  the 
point  where  we  last  rested,  and  that  upon  which  we 
shall  now  linger,  three  years  have  fled.  How  little  in 
the  life  of  youth ;  how  much  in  the  life  of  the  aged  I 

During  this  interval,  the  '  Iduna'  had  carried  her 
freight  to  and  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Cap- 
tain Flyborg's  health  had  long  been  fluctuating ;  both 
he  and  the  vessel  required  rest;  and  so  the  'Iduna's* 
head  is  turned  towards  the  Old  World,  but  the  wind 
which  fills  her  white  sails  does  not  as  yet  waft  her  to 
her  destination.  Albin,  now  a  gay  and  handsome  lad 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  had  been  mate  for  the  last  six 
months,  with  no  niggard  pay ;  but  this  he  had  not  as 
yet  received,  as  the  Captain  declared  he  should  not, 
till  the  three  years  had   been   fulfilled  to   the  very 
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day.  This  day,  however,  drew  very  near ;  but  without 
any  great  anticipation  of  pleasure  to  Albin;  partly 
because  the  voyage  was  at  an  end,  and  partly  because 
Captain  Flyborg  had  provided  him  with  everything, 
though  with  nothing  superfluous,  ^he  Captain  was  a 
good  manager;  but  for  what  end  he  saved,  Albin  could 
not  discover. 

Although  the  Captain's  conversation  was  generally 
in  reference  to  the  nautical  studies  which  Albin  pursued 
under  his  direction,  yet,  in  some  confidential  moments 
daring  the  night-watches,  he  had  allowed  his  &vourite 
(for  such  Albin  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word)  to 
look  into  a  heart  which  was  far  from  being  withered^ 
as  it  seemed.  A  deep  and  earnest  fear  of  God  was 
coupled,  in  this  man's  soul,  with  a  mistrust  in  his  own 
powers;  and  if  the  example  of  Captain  Flyborg  did 
not  entirely  quench  the  confidence  which  Albin  had 
in  himself,  yet  his  fervent  and  simple  faith  worked 
the  more  upon  the  youth ;  for  he,  too,  from  his  child- 
hood, had  ever  cherished  an  inviolable  trust  in  Provi- 
dence. Captain  Flyborg  not  merely  made  Albin  an 
able,  thorough-bred  sailor,  but  also  a  good  and  upright 
man ;  he  planted  in  his  heart  fundamental  principles, 
and  taught  him  their  worth ;  in  short.  Captain  Flyborg 
gave  Albin  a  treasure  of  higher  value  than  a  kingdom, 
had  he  had  one  to  bestow.  For  three  years,  he  had 
before  him  the  instructive  example  of  a  man  who  knew 
and  punctually  fulfilled  his  duties  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian.  Albin  had  written  several  times  to  Madame 
Wolk,  and  as  often  had  he  received  letters  from  her, 
filled  with  the  warmest  wishes  for  his  welfare,  the 
kindest  advice,  and  the  most  minute  details  about  her 
own,  Greta's,  and  Tibb's  health.  The  worthy  old  lady 
bad  also  written  a  grateful  letter  to  Captain  Flyborg, 
to  which  he  returned  an  answer,  which,  often  as  she 
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read  it  aloud  to  her  faithful  Greta,  was  still  read  with 
tears ;  for  she  depended,  from  beginning  to  end,  on  the 
good  conduct  of  her  protegfy  and  the  certunty  that 
Captain  Flyborg,  although  himself  a  man  of  limited 
information,  would,  with  GxkI's  help,  make  something 
of  the  youth. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  last  year,  Albin  had, 
however,  received  no  tidings  of  hb  old  friend ;  there* 
fore  he  longed  the  more  to  surprise  her,  and  present 
himself  as  the  mate  of  a  brig.  That  sounded  well ;  for 
though  the  '  Iduna'  was  no  very  large  craft,  yet  she 
came  from  the  East  Indies,  and  it  was  an  important 
fact  that  Albin  Jentzcl  had  sailed  in  an  Indiaman  as 
mate,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 

It  may  be  easily  guessed  that  Albin  now  looked  on 
life  in  all  the  brightness  of  an  azure  sky;  he  had 
almost  forgotten  his  former  miseries,  and  directed  his 
thoughts  so'  little  to  the  changes  of  fortune,  that  he 
felt  convinced  he  had  only  to  make  himself  known,  to 
obtain  a  most  advantageous  position.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion, after  the  *  Iduna'  had  run  into  Gefle,  where 
Captain  Flyborg  wished  to  spend  his  last  days  in 
peace,  to  make  a  journey  to  Gothenberg,  and  winter 
with  his  old  benefactress. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  Bas.  During 
the  first  year  he  strenuously  tried  to  repair  the  leak  in 
his  pocket-book,  and  succeeded  far  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion— but  who  can  struggle  against  fate  ? 

One  day  he  received  a  letter  from  Mother  Kitty, 
sent  by  one  of  her  many  children  to  the  impatient  lover, 
who  was  toiling  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  beneath  the 
burning  sun  of  India,  not  merely  to  obtain  the  sti- 
pulated sum,  but  to  have  a  little  surplus  for  the 
"  starry  shawl,"  which  still  occurred  to  his  mind  every 
time  he  contemplated  the  lock  of  Poll's  hair,  and  the 
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golden  locket.  But  this  letter — ^this  terrible  letter — 
suddenly  caused  to  yanish  the  castle  in  the  air  so  beau- 
tifully erected  by  the  young  sailor^  and  such  a  pang  was 
inflicted  on  bis  heart,  that  Albin  had  more  than  once  to 
remind  him  of  his  own  words :  "  when  sorrow  falls  in 
one's  way,  it  must  be  seized  by  the  head,  without  fear." 
But  it  was  hard  for  Bas  not  to  mourn  over  his  griefs ; 
the  blood  froze  in  his  veins  when  he  heard  Albin  read 
with  a  husky  voice :  ^*  Be  comforted,  my  dear  son  Bas. 
There  are  girls  enough  in  the  world,  prettier  and 
more  faithful  than  Poll.  What  is  said  is  said,  and 
what  is  done  is  done.  Poll  is  married.  She  implores 
your  forgiveness,  and  so  do  I;  otherwise  happiness 
might  not  attend  her  marriage." 

With  his  warm  though  deeply-wronged  feelings,  Bas 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  forgive  Poll,  and  Albin 
wrote  as  much  in  his  name  to  Mother  Kitty.  But  to 
think  more  of  love,  marriage,  or  housekeeping — there 
must  not  be  a  word  of  it ;  the  old  leak  was  sprung  in  the 
pocket-book,  and  if  Albin  reminded  him  that  he  ought 
to  save  something  for  a  future  day,  Bas  answered 
shortly :  "  When  the  day  comes,  the  d— — 1  may 
find  the  tin.  I  saved  up,  and  what  happiness  have  I 
had?" 

From  the  day  that  Albin  passed  his  examination, 
which  made  him  second  in  command  on  board  the 
*  Iduna,'  Bas  said,  "  There  is  an  end  of  companion- 
ship !  A  sailor  can  never  say  *  thou'  to  a  gentleman. 
Friendship  in  the  heart  and  in  deed  may  still  remain, 
but  there  must  be  reason  in  everything." 

Thus,  question  or  answer,  he  always  addressed  him 
as  mate,  and  never  as  Albin.  But  that  no  real  breach 
in  their  friendship  was  caused  by  this,  will  be  seen 
presently. 
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Though  the  yellow  fever  raged  at  Batavia  when  tht 
^  Iduna'  sailed,  none  of  the  crew  had  been  attacked  Iqg 
it.  But  the  worthy  and  universally  esteemed  Captahlj 
deemed  to  grow  more  and  more  melancholy  and  gloon^ 
and  although  he  was  not  considered  to  be  labomug 
under  any  illness,  yet  his  strength  so  rapidly  decreaae^ 
he  was  forced,  a  few  days  after  their  departure  firoil 
Batavia,  to  remain  entirely  in  his  berth ;  and  at  tlii 
moment  when  we  again  visit  the  cabin  of  the  '  Iduiu^t 
her  Commander  had  lain  for  a  whole  week  on  his  sick  bedij 

It  was  evening.  After  Albin  had  given  his  exfaaaBt4 
friend  his  usual  portion  of  French  wine  and  water  anA 
some  preserved  fruits — the  only  thing  he  was  able  to 
take — ^he  desired  Albin  to  sit  down  beside  him.  WiA 
a  calm  foreboding  grief,  the  youth  obeyed.  The  nighty 
watch  had  been  set,  the  course  directed,  and  the  YenA 
made  her  way  before  a  steady  breeze ;  it  was  as  still  on. 
board  as  in  a  cottage  in  the  desert.  The  lamp  threw  a 
suppressed  but  clear  light  upon  a  large  chart  which  kf 
upon  the  table,  and  which  Albin  had  been  studying* 
some  smaller  maps  of  most  of  the  European  seas  showed 
also  that  he  had  been  diligently  occupied  in  gaining 
local  information  about  the  countries  he  wished  to  visit. 

^^  Hang  a  cloth  or  a  map  before  the  lamp ;  the  lighfe 
hurts  my  eyes,^'  said  Captain  Flyborg.  *^  Kight — ^thifc 
will  do  1 — and  raise  the  pillow  a  little  higher.  Right- 
all  right,  my  boy!" 

"  I  fear  you  are  worse  to-day  than  usual"  Albin'i 
voice  betrayed  what  he  felt. 

**  Do  not  be  sad,  my  son.  Come  a  little  nearer:  I 
have  something  to  say ;  and  now  you  must  show  your- 
self as  rational  as  I  have  ever  found  you  on  the  most 
important  occasions." 

**  Captain  I — my    benefactor ! — my  father ! "   almost 
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sobbed  Albin^  and  he  pressed  his  lips  to  the  wrinkled 
i^^LMid  of  the  old  man. 

Captain  Flyborg  nodded  significantly; — there  was  an 
^^fnest  tenderness  in  the  calm  look  of  his  large  blue 
^ycfl,  ^I  feel,  my  son,  that  my  useless  life  will 
•oon  be  ended ;  it  must  be  an  attack  of  yellow  fever, 
a  severe  cold.     Enough,  but   few  hours   are  left 

^ Hours?"   cried   Albin,   and  an  agony  of  despair 

over  his  countenance. 
*'In  a  few  hours  it  will  be  all  over!"  repeated  the 
Csiptain,  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  ^^  and  it 
irelL    I  never  knew  my  parents ;  they  died  when  I 
quite    a    child.     Without   education,   poor    and 
despised,  I  was  cast  upon  the  world ;  and  not  much 
V>etter  do  I  leave  it.     Hush^  my  child  I    I  know  what 
y  ou  would  say ;  but  I  know  myself  best.    When  I  was 
^ne  years  old  I  went  to  sea,  and  for  two-and-forty 
years  have  ploughed  the  ocean,  so  that  in  that  time  I 
We  naturally  acquired  some  experience ;  but  for  want 
of  early  instruction,  which  is  the  main  thing,  I  have 
never  attained  to  what  I  wished  to  be,  I  think — a  clever, 
intelligent   sailor.     Yet  I  venture  to   hope — strange 
^  it  may  seem — that  several  who  have  enjoyed  my 
"iatructions  may  become  so.    You,  my  boy,  surely  will, 
*f  you  continue  as  you  have  begun,  and  study  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  more ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  you  will  reap  the  fruit,  which,  in  spite  of  all  my 
exertions,  I  have  never  tasted.     You  will  convince  not 
^^y  others,  but  yourself,  that  you  are  a  man  of  dis- 
^"^guished  merit  in  your  profession.     To  me,  as  I  have 
said** — Captain  Flyborg  sighed — "  this  happiness  never 
was  granted.    Hush !  I  see  you  would  interrupt  me.    I 
'^^w  well  what  your  gratitude,  your  friendship,  and 
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your  good  heart  would  say  ;  but  I  have  my  own  i 
There,  give  me  something  to  drink.  I  will  rest  a  1 
you  shall  soon  know  more." 

Albin  did  not  venture  to  console,  nor  yet  to  con 
his  friend  touching  a  matter  he  felt  so  certain  of  hii 
but  he  deeply  lamented  that  this  noble  man  should 
suffered  so  much  through  a  too  great  want  of  confic 
in  himself.  With  shame  did  he  confess  how  mu< 
stood  in  need  of  such  an  example.  He  rememben 
arrogance  in  the  first  days  of  his  being  raised  to  the 
of  mate,  and  how,  with  the  exception  of  Bas,  he  had 
all  the  crew  feel,  in  various  trifling  ways,  that  h< 
their  superior.  ^*  And  what,"  said  he  now  to  hii 
during  this  serious  self-examination — **  what,  aftc 
is  a  mate  who  has  not  numbered  eighteen  years, 
respectable  and  estimable  man,  who  has  passe 
whole  life  in  the  pursuit  of  knowle<}ge,  and  yet 
insignificant  in  his  own  opinion?  What  I  am, 
through  him ;  when  he  is  no  more,  I  shall 
more  learn  what  it  is  to  be  alone.  And  now 
fearful  responsibility — am  I  fit  for  it?"  He  shud< 
as  he  thought  that  he  would  have  to  undertake 
command  of  the  ^Iduna,^  and  bring  her  safe  into  har 
where  she  must,  in  her  present  crazy  state,  un< 
repairs. 

Captain  Flyborg  moved,  and  once  more  Albin's 
was  close  to  the  pillow  on  which  the  head  of  the 
man  rested. 

The  worthy  Captain  occupied  a  long  time  in  a 
and  instructions  relative  to  the  great  responsi 
which  now  rested  on  Albin,  but  after  this  sv 
had  been  discussed  as  diffusely  as  the  Cap 
strength  would  permit,  he  passed  on  to  more 
ticular  matters. 
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"All  that  I  have  gained  during  this  life  of  toil 
amounts  to  three  hundred  pounds  in  gold, — ^not  much, 
but  honourably  obtained.     My  clothes,  books,  instru- 

•  ments,  and  chronometer  I  leave  to  you,  my  boy, 
freely,  but  not  a  shilling  of  the  money;  for  with 
two  strong  arms,  and  at  the  point  where  you  now 
^tand,  you  want  it  not  It  lies  in  a  leather  purse, 
concealed  in  a  box  in  the  small  press ;  this,  with  my 
will  and  a  letter,  which  you  will  find  in  the  tin  box, 
you  must  hand  over  to  a  merchant  whose  name  and 
address  are  written,  not  only  on  the  letter,  but  also 
on  a  piece  of  paper  that  is  with  the  money.  The 
'Mn  I  mean — to  judge  from  the  letters  I  have  received 
"^aa  retired  from  business,  and  lives  on  his  own  pro- 
perty, about  five  miles  south  of  Gefle.  You  must 
promise  me  to  place  the  money  into  his  own  hands: 
^e  will  execute  the  will,  which  desires  the  whole  sum 
^  be  put  out  to  interest,  and  the  yearly  income  to 
ke  divided  between  three  poor  seamen,  who  are  single, 
and  never  intend  to  marry.  If  they  marry,  they  lose 
^ir  pension.'' 

*  "Must  they  lose  their  pension  if  they  marry?" 
repeated  Albin,  who  suspected  some  secret  motive  for 
^e  repugnance  the  Captain  had  so  often  shown  to 
women. 

"  I  never  have  been  able  to  endure  married  sailors, 
because  they  are  seldom  really  active:  and  do  you, 
^1  boy,  beware  how  you  are  infected  with  that  fever, 
^bich  I  hear  is  called  lave.  Women  are  created  with 
pernicious  attractions;  they  act  like  a  deadly  poison 
J^Pon  all  manly  courage  and  strength ;  they  seduce  men 
^^  crime,  falsehood,  and  cowardice: — and  we  learn 
^bis  from  what  is  told  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  about 
Adam  and  Eve." 
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*^  I  thought  quite  differently  of  them,"  said  Albiiif 
with  a  certain  degree  of  sadness.  He  was  grieved  that 
the  only  being  who,  with  the  exception  of  Cq)tun 
Flyborg  and  Bas,  had  shown  him  kindness^  should  be 
thus  harshly  judged. 

"  At  your  age  every  one  makes  much  of  thingB 
that,  in  after  life,  they  do  not  think  worth  the  value 
of  a  pfennig.  Stretch  out  your  hand  to  one  of  those 
little  green  snakes,  which  I  showed  you  in  Java, 
whose  venom  produces  death  in  five  minutes,  sooner 
than  to  a  woman;  for  her  bite  is  on  the  heart,  and 
kills  only  after  a  long  and  bitter  deatli-struggle. 
Believe  my  words, — I  am  not  going  into  eternity  with 
a  lie  on  my  lips." 

Albin  shuddered,  as  he  heard  the  singular  old  man 
thus  calumniate  the  female  sex,  and  he  could  not  renet 
asking,  in  a  sympathising  tone,  the  question,  whether| 
perhaps,  the  Captain  himself  had  had  any  such  sad 
experience. 

*^  Not  a  word  of  that,  boy,"  answered  the  poor  old 
bachelor;  but  a  slight  trembling  of  the  voice  told 
Albin  all  that  this  injured  and  slighted  heart  had 
struggled  with  and  suflered  during  a  long  and  solitaiy 
life. 

Some  hours  passed  away — and  the  Captain  slum* 
bered  at  short  intervals,  but  awoke  again  perfectljr 
conscious,  and  spoke  a  few  words. 

At  last  he  asked :  "  Why  have  you  extinguished  the 
lamp,  my  boy?" 

"  I  have  only  hung  something  before  it,  Captain.'* 

Albin  removed  the  map,  and  snuffed  the  wick. 

"  There — now  it  burns  clear." 

**Does  it  burn  bright?  Ah,  then,  I  am  glad  of 
it     But  listen — my  memory  begins  to   faiL     la  old 
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Slommer,  the  carpenter^  still  here,  or  is  not  Bas  now 
carpenter?" 

''Yes,  Captun;  when  old  Slommer  died,  Bas  was 

■ppomted  as •"     Albin's  deep  emotion  prevented 

him  finishing  the  sentence. 

"WeB,  my  son,  tell  Bas  to  come  here." 

Albm  hastened  up  the  companion,  and  in  a  few 
ounutes  the  trusty  but  saddened  glance  of  the  sailor 
fttted  upon  his  beloved  master. 

''Are  you  there,  Bas?"  asked  the  Captain. 

^'Yes,  Herr;  and  I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  take  your  hand ;  it  may  do  me  good  at 
aome  future  time,  when  I  remember  I  have  touched  the 
Ittod  of  such  a  man  as  you." 

*  Worthy  soul!"  murmured  the  Captain,  gently; 
and  then  added,  aloud,  "  You  are  a  good  lad,  Bas,  and 
you  must  never  forsake  this  young  bird,  who  will 
won  have  to  try  his  own  wings.  When  you  think  he 
ia  likely  to  go  astray,  remind  him  of  old  Flyborg  and 
tliis  hour.  And  now  listen.  You  have  some  boards 
that  are  planed?" 

"Yes,  Captwn,"  sighed  Baa. 

**Well!  I  shall  be  dead  before  the  moming- 
^tch,  and  you  must  immediately  make  a  coffin, 
two  ells  long ;  put  a  piece  of  cast-iron  at  the  foot, 
^d,  two  hours  after  I  have  breathed  my  last,  do 
you  and  Albin  lay  me  in  it.  Then  my  other  lads 
^y  lower  me  into  the  ocean,  while  you  sing  a  psalm 
^^er  me.  That  is  the  whole  ceremony :  but  our  Lord 
^  not  overlook  what  is  wanting.  God  be  with  you, 
^y  children,  and  with  the  others  who  are  above  I 
^ow  pray  for  me,  that  the  Most  High  may  look 
^th  favour  on  the  sinner,  who  will  soon  knock  at  his 

Vol.  I.  M 
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AlbiD  could  no  longer  restrain  his  long-suppressed 
tears:  he  sank  upon  his  knees  beside  his  bed:  hia 
feelings  burst  forth^  and  in  indescribably  sweet  and 
affectionate  words,  did  the  dew  of  his  gratitude  flow 
over  the  heart  of  the  dying  man. 

It  was  so  still  in  the  cabin  that  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  rippling  of  the  waves^  as  they  beat  against  the 
keel  of  the  vessel.  But  ere  the  last  star  had  dis- 
appeared  from  the  heavens,  the  ^  Iduna '  had  no  other 
Commander  than  the  young  boy,  who,  when  she  sailed, 
had  stood  lowest  on  her  register. 

About  nine  o'clock  all  hands  were  summoned  on 
deck.  The  whole  crew  appeared  in  their  holiday  garb 
— but  their  hearts  were  clothed  in  mourning.  The 
black  flag  was  hoisted.  The  sea  lay  still  and  calm :  it 
had  not  the  heart  to  disturb  the  simple  ceremony. 
The  coffin  rested  on  the  tafirail.  With  a  trembUng 
voice  Albin  gave  out  the  psalm,  and  at  its  condosioii 
the  son  of  Ocean  was  gently  lowered  to  slumber  in  its 
depths,  and  a  voice  echoed  in  every  heart,  saying,  **  With 
Captain  Flyborg  is  gone  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
officers  that  ever  commanded  a  ship ! "  Albin  leaned  &r 
over  the  ship's  side,  and  his  hot  tears  mingled  with 
the  eddy  caused  by  the  sinking  coffin. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 


nW  TBZALB  AVD  HUlOLIATIOir. 


It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  departure  of  the  post. 
The  long  silence  in  the  office  of  the  great  merchant, 

Ludwig  N ,  had   only  been  interrupted  by  the 

■cratching  of  the  busy  pens  of  the  clerks,  when  the  ser- 
^nt  belonging  to  the  counting-house  opened  the  door 
gently,  and  glided  on  tip-toe  past  the  desks  of  the  young 
njen.  The  boy  pushed  open  the  door  of  a  room  situated 
^thin  the  office,  which  stood  ajar,  but  remained,  stand- 
uig  as  immovable  on  the  threshold  as  a  statue  on  a 
nwiiument :  without  doubt  he  waited  for  the  moment 

'^ten  the  dreaded  Ilerr  N ,  who  was  here  employed 

^ne,  would  raise  his  eyes  and  let  them  fall  on  him. 
This  happened  after  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  as 

HeiT  N pushed  away  a  heap  of  letters  he  had  just 

signed :  but  only  by  a  look,  and  not  by  words,  did  he 
^em  aware  of  the  proximity  of  the  boy. 

"  A  young  fellow  is  waiting  without,  who  says  he 
^ust  speak  with  the  Herr." 

The  merchant  knit  his  brows,  and  answered  as  he 
^ook  up  a  letter,  "  How  dare  you  interrupt  me,  block- 
head?— he  must  come  again  to-morrow." 

"  He  says  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  ** 
**  AM  the  same.     Go !  he  can  come  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock." 

M  2 
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• 

Heer  N scribbled  and  wrote,  but  the  stati 

soon  stood  again  at  the  door. 

'^Do  you  wish  not  to  keep  your  situation  az 
longer  ?  ^  asked  his  master  with  a  side-look. 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  the  young  man  says  be  w 
mate  on  board  the  *  Iduna." 

Herr  N listened.    "Was?*'    This  word  m\ 

nified  as  much  as  **  Proceed  I " 

**  Captain  Flyborg  is  dead,  and  he,  the  mate,  brou|^ 
the  brig  here;  but  last  night  she  ran  aground  up< 
Langskar,  and  is  such  a  complete  wreck,  that  nothii 
has  been  saved." 

A  slight  tinge  of  red  played  upon  the  cheeks  of  tl 
merchant.  He  folded  up  a  letter  written  by  himse 
sealed  it,  and  said  as  he  wrote  the  address : — 

^*  Go  and  ask  the  head-clerk,  whether  the  last  insu 
ance  has  been  paid  upon  the  brig  ^  Iduna  ? '  " 

The  boy  obeyed,  and  the  merchant  coptinued  h 
work.  After  some  minutes  he  again  paused,  looked  ( 
the  boy  who  had  returned,  and  uttered  the  single  wop 

"Paid?" 

**  Herr  Colling  says.  No." 

"  The  second  loss  this  year  I — ^Wwt  I " 

At  last  the  man  of  business  had  finished  his  letten 
he  arose,  went  out,  and  without  saying  a  word,  lai 
them  all  upon  the  desk  of  the  head-clerk.  • 

When  he  re-entered  his  room,  he  said  shortly,  **  L< 
him  come  up  I "  But  immediately  after  he  exclaimed 
"  Inquire  first  whether  Captain  Flyborg  died  of  an 
infectious  illness,  and  if  the  crew  have  been  in  goc 
health  since  his  death." 

The  answer  returned  was  to  the  effect,  that  tl 
Captain  had  long  been  consumptive,  and  that,  wit 
the  exception  of  the  old  carpenter,  who  had  died  i 
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ma,  none  of  the    crew  had  been  ill  since  their 
departure  from  London  three  years  before. 

Another  command  was  then  issued  for  the  yonng 

oukn  to  enter ;  and  a  few  minutes  after,  Albin  Jentzel, 

>  diipwrecked  sailor,  far  poorer  than  when  he  last  left 

Sweden,  stood  before  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  which 

oiuler  his  direction  had,  as  one  might  say,  gone  down 

p8t  as  she  reached  the  threshold  of  her  home.     There 

^ft6  a  serious  and  sad  look  of  sorrow  on  the  pallid  face 

^  the  youth ;  yet  in  his  eyes,  which  he  steadily  raised 

to  those  of  his  superior,  might  be  seen  the  assurance 

of  a  good  conscience. 

**Who  are  you?"  was  the  cold  and  laconic  question 
•aked. 

**  IVIate  of  your  former  brig,  *  Iduna,'  Herr  N ; 

^y  name  is  JentzeL^' 

**  Captain  Flyborg,  an  honourable  and  estimable  man, 
wed  on  the  voyage,  I  hear,  and  you  conducted  the 
l>rig  here  ?" 
"Yes,  Herr.'' 

And  placed  her  in  a  sure  port  ?     That  may  be  called 
^recommendation — or  what  think  you,  yourself?" 

"  I  not  only  think,  but  I  am  certain,"  answered  Albin, 
blushing,  ^^  that  I  did  all  that  lay  in  human  power ;  but 
the  same  Lord  commands  the  winds  and  the  waves,  who 
roles  over  captains  and  shipowners." 

"  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  say  who  is  Lord  over 
me  or  under  me.  I  suppose  you  have  your  log-book 
with  you,  and  your  declarations  ready  ?" 

**  The  ship's  papers  are  entirely  lost,  Herr  N . 

When  the  vessel  foundered,  the  cabin  was  filled  with 
water  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  as  to  the  declarations,  I 
have  only  been  about  an  hour  on  shore,  and  have  had  nei- 
ther writing-materials  nor  a  place  where  I  could  write." 
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"  Tlicre  arc  plenty  of  hotels  here :  did  you  not  turn, 
into  any  of  them  ?*" 

"  You  must  remember,  Ilcrr,  that  not  one  of  us  8ave(3^ 
the  slightest  thing ;  and  this,  I  must  mention,  reminds 
me  that  one  of  the  crew,  the  carpenter  and  sailor,  BaSyliiS' 
the  misfortune  to  have  his  right  leg  broken  and  his 
shoulder  put  out  of  joint  when  the  foremast  went 
board.      After  much  trouble  and  delay,  we  at  last 
ceeded  in  procuring  a  lodging  for  him  with  the 
fisherman  on  the  Island ;  and   there  the  sick 
the  most  active  and  courageous  of  the  whole  crew- 
requires  nourishment,  and  the  necessary  medical  advice    "- 
so  I  hope  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  send  him  wha*"^ 
he  wants,  if  only  as  a  loan,  for  once  well  he  can  aootn^ 
repay  the  debt," 

*'  I  regret  the  misfortune,  but  can  do  nothing :  and  a^ 
you  yourself  have  been  mate  on  board  my  ill-fated  brig^ 
you  can  easily  comprehend  that  I  can  pay  no  attention 
your  recommendation.  Besides  this,  the  loss  of  the  ship  ii 
great  enough,  without  my  being  called  on  to  increase 
it" 

Albin  felt  the  blood  begin  to  kindle  in  his  veins ;  ye& 
he  was  silent,  for  there  seemed  to  be  some  justice  in  the 
merchant's  last  remark. 

"How  much  had  you  a  month?"  continued  Herr 

N ;  "how  much  do  you  demand ?"    He  asked  the 

last  question  with  a  semblance  as  if  he  meant  to  meet 
the  claim,  provided  it  were  not  too  great. 

"  I  had  a  particular  agreement  with  Captain  Flyborgy 
so  that  I  have  nothing  to  demand,  unless  the  time  that 
has  passed  since  his  death  will  be  reckoned.  For  this, 
however,  I  claim  no  compensation,  in  consideration  of  the 
fate  of  the  vessel,  although  I  might  be  justified  in  so 
doing." 
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«  Very  right-     But  the  others  ?'' 

''The  Captain^  who  was  a  most  regular  man^  had 
the  habit  of  paying  their  wages  punctually  at  sea ; 
tod  in  the  last  liquidation,  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
did  what  he  had  never  done  before — he  paid  a  month  in 
■dvance;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  fortnight,  they 
We  received  their  pay." 

"Right!  The  crew  have  their  account-books,  in 
whick  the  Captain  set  down  what  they  had  received  ?^ 

''No;  I  have  already  mentioned  that  nothing  was 
nved.  But  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  all  the  same ;  for  I 
<^  bear  witness  to  what  none  of  them  will  think  of 
denying." 

''Have  the  goodness  to  sit  down,  Herr  Jentzel. 
Bring  the  mate  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit,"  said  the 
peat  man  to  the  servant,  who  immediately  hastened 
ont  to  get  what  was  desired,  whilst  the  merchant  called 
^  his  two  clerks. 

*'  So,'*  beginning  his  examination  aloud,  "  the  crew 
have  only  a  fortnight's  pay  to  demand  ?" 
''  Yes,  Herr.*' 

"  And  you,  according  to  your  declaration,  have  no 
claim  ?" 
"No." 

"  Herr  Colling,  draw  out  a  certificate,  which  Herr 
Jentzel  will  have  the  goodness  to  sign,  that  the  crew 
have  receved  their  stipulated  wages  up  to  the  present 
day :  Herr  Jentzel  will  receive  the  arrears,  and  give  a 
receipt  for  the  same.'* 

"  Most  willingly,  Herr  N ,  for  I  know  them,  and 

know  also,  had  we  been  knaves,  we  might  have  demanded 
our  pay  for  several  months.  But  honest  was  our  Cap- 
tain, and  he  taught  his  crew  honesty,*  answered  Albin 
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proudly^  whilst  he  politely  emptied  the  glass^  and  gate 
a  receipt  for  the  money. 

^^  Right/'  said  the  merchant,  resuming  his  former  cold 
tone,  and  measuring  Albin  with  a  look  which  showed 
that  the  latter  was  at  liberty  to  take  his  departure. 

'^But  you  will  send  a  doctor  to  the  injured  sailor? 
He  suifers  dreadful  pain,  and  as  yet  has  received  no 
assistance." 

**  My  good  friend,  seek  one  yourself —I  really  hsTe 
a  great  many  other  things  to  do.  You  haye  his  wages, 
and  I  have  only  to  remind  you  to  be  to-morrow  about 
ten  o'clock,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew^  at  the  Town- 
hall,  to  arrange  about  your  discharge,  and  to  swear  to 
the  truth  of  the  declarations  which  you  will  have 
ready  by  that  time.     God  be  with  you  1" 

With  a  smile,  but  a  smile  full  of  bitterness  and  con- 
tempt, Albin  Jentzel  left  the  heartless  merchant.  When 
he  reached  the  street,  the  youth  cast  an  inquiring 
glance  towards  heaven;  but  after  yesterday's  storm, 
the  clouds  hung  gloomy  and  dark  over  the  earth,  which 
looked  far  colder  and  more  desolate  than  the  desert 
ocean. 

'^  Can  I  reproach  myself?  Could  I  have  acted 
otherwise  ?''  asked  he,  of  the  flying  clouds ;  but  the 
fantastic  figures  danced  past  his  steadfast  look,  whilst,  as 
if  to  increase  the  torment  of  his  heart,  an  officious 
voice  whispered  its  now  useless  advice,  'You  should 
have  lain-to;  you  might  have  tried  to  anchor!'  "  Ah," 
sighed  he,  '^  perhaps  I  did  not  all  that  another  with 
greater  experience  might  have  done !  I  began  my 
career  with  misfortune.  I  have  got  a  bad  name ;  I  have 
no  way  of  getting  my  examination ;  and  even  if  I  had, 
no  one  would  entrust  a  vessel  to    me.      There  are 
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no  means    of   subsistence,   and   the   wolf   is   at   the 
doorf 

It  was  the  melancholy  and  distrustful  spirit  of 
Captain  Flyborg  which  now  displayed  itself  from  the 
(mce  buoyant  soul  of  Albin.  His  courage  was  daunted ; 
but  with  pride  he  again  thought  of  his  exertions  on  the 
previous  night,  and  the  hasty  assurances  of  the  crew, 
who  were  old  experienced  seamen,  that  no  man  could 
We  done  more  than  he  had,  and  that  they  could  swear 
to  the  misfortune  being  no  fault  of  his. 

In  a  small  hotel  for  sailors,  and  wherp  the  rest  of 
the  crew  lodged,  Albin  drew  up  his  statement,  while 
^  waited  ^or  a  doctor,  who  had  promised  to  be  with 
ium  in  half  an  hour :  he  divided  the  money  among  his 
messmates,  and  desired  them  to  be  prepared  for  the 
following  morning. 

We  must  now  invite  our  readers  to  accompany  us  to 
one  of  the  most  remote  huts  upon  the  island.  In  this 
little  corner  of  the  world  dwell  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
The  house— for  we  must  designate  it  by  this  appella- 
tion—consisted of  but  one  room,  with  a  portion  parti- 
tioned off,  containing  wood,  fishing-tackle,  and  the 
fisherman's  sole  property — a  small  boat.  As  to  a 
kitchen,  there  was  none ;  but  on  the  day  which  was 
appropriated  to  cooking,  the  crazy  fireplace  in  the 
apartment  was  made  use  of;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  rank 
to  which  it  was  elevated,  an  iron-hooped  pot  and  sonic 
earthen  dishes  rested  against  the  wall  of  the  chimney. 
One  solitary  window,  and  this  of  a  most  peculiar  form, 
being  three-quarters  of  an  ell  broad  by  two  high, 
admitted  daylight  to  this  miserable  dwelling;  but 
the  light  was  scanty,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  divi- 
sions in  the  window-frame  were  filled  with  blue  paper, 
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instead  of  glass,  having  pieces  of  wood  placed  aGrof 
keep  them  fast.  The  old  fisherman  had  not  posse 
what  might  be  called  a  table  since  the  last  had  1 
pawned;  but  a  seaman  can  find  a  remedy  for  e* 
need,  and  therefore  the  old  man  had  laid  the  plan 
a  boat  on  two  wooden  blocks. 

At  the  moment  we  enter,   the   shades  of  eye: 
had  long  rested  on  the  island  and  the  hut  of  the 
fisherman*      On  the  before-mentioned  table  bum< 
thin  tallow  candle,  which  could   not  support  its 
weight,  but  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  wide  moul 
a  red-flowered  drinking-vessel,  which  in  former  c 
before  it  had  been  broken   and   stuck  together, 
tained  the  quart  of  small  beer  wherewith  the  old 
had  been  wont  to  regale  himself  on  Sundays. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  draught  from  extinguis 
the  weak  flame,  a  south-wester  had  been  hung  agi 
that  part  of  the  window  which  seemed  least  capab 
withstanding  a  blast  from  the  Son  of  JEolus. 
what  could  a  poor,  simple  south-wester  do  against  i 
an  enemy  ?  It  did  what  was  possible,  by  not  fa! 
down  and  annihilating  the  candle ;  but  no  p( 
could  prevent  it  swinging  backwards  and  forward 
the  nail,  so  that  the  flame  now  flickered  up  lil 
torch,  and  now  died  away  into  a  sickly  blue  sm 
while  the  narrow  strips  of  linen,  which  lay  i 
the  table,  from  time  to  time  made  an  excursion 
the  floor. 

Three  individuals  are  in  the  room. 

The  owner  of  the  house— once  an  old  grey-hej 
sailor,  now  a  fisherman  with  a  red  woollen  cap  oi 
head— -sat  upon  an  oaken  block,  opposite  the  fire-p 
where  a  cheerful  fire  burned,  which  showed  that,  g 
as  was  the  poverty,  there  was  no  lack  of  that  art 
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the  want  of  which  in  many  provinces,  so  much  increases 
tbe  misery  of  the  poor. 

Old  Surr — commonly  called  Surr-Mats — was  busily 
ooeapied  in  twisting  some  fishing-line  on  his  knees, 
wlilch  he  frequently  rubbed  with  chalk.  From  time 
to  time  he  turned  some  salted  fish,  which  for  lack  of 
win,  he  was  drying  before  the  fire.  On  a  frame  filled 
f  with  straw  and  covered  with  tarpaulin,  lay  a  tall  figure, 
whose  feet  extended  a  quarter  of  a  yard  beyond  the 
BBserable  bed,  one  of  which  was  fast  bound  to  a  piece 
rf  board.  The  man,  who  had  sunk  into  a  feverish 
^,  saw  nothing  of  the  sad  and  sympathising  look 
which  a  third  person  directed  towards  him.  But  this 
third  individual,  a  handsome  slight  youth,  stood  at 
the  table,  where,  lighted  by  the  flickering  flame  of  the 
cwdle,  he  was  occupied  cutting  linen  strips  into  dif- 
ferent shapes  with  a  knife.  Had  the  young  man's 
^^^  been  carefully  examined,  it  might  have  been  per- 
ceived that  no  shirt-collar  could  be  distinguished  be- 
neath his  woollen  jacket;  but  his  curly  black  hair 
J'elieved  the  fresh  and  rosy  hue  of  his  cheeks ;  and  the 
Wendly  look  which  he  fastened  on  the  sick  man,  might 
have  given  an  assurance  that  it  was  the  shipwrecked 
^or's  ordy  shirt,  which  he,  too  proud  to  beg  from  the 
^nger  who  seemed  so  heartless,  had  cut  up  for  his 
Bering  comrade. 

^  Haul  tight,  you  blockhead ! — right  so ! — tack  a 
«ttle— right !     Be  quiet.  Mother  Kitty ;  I  shall  soon 

"*ve  done   with  them.     Mind   yourself,  you  d d 

lellow !  Do  not  forget,  I  will  mark  every  Frenchman 
hhick  and  blue,  if  you  take  away  the  faithful  heart 
'^hich  I  received  from  Poll.  Ah,  Poll ! — she  marked 
the  handkerchief,  and  the  lock  of  hair  was  in  my  waist- 
^  pocket,  and  I  had  put  by  fifty  pounds !     Out  of 
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the  way,  you  French  liar !    Poll  married  ?    You 
to  be  painted  green,  as  blue  is  not  enough! 
away,  pull  away  ! — there,  there,  my  lads — ^pull  8 
and  even — right ! " 

Thus  raved  poor  Bas;  and  Albin  Jentzel,  cc 
ing  the  fragments  of.  his  solitary  shirt,  sat  dov 
the  side  of  the  wretched  bed,  to  see  if  the  bai 
which  the  doctor  had  put  on,  had  been  moved  d 
the  restlessness  of  the  invalid's  fever. 

As  the  next  day  was  to  be  appropriated  to  coc 
old  Surr  took  a  small  wooden  vessel  containing 
remains  of  some  porridge,  and  without  feeling  the 
inconvenienced  by  those  who  surrounded  him,  fii 
the  contents;  to  this  he  added  by  way  of  dessert  a 
of  cold  fish,  which  had  lain  in  a  neighbourly  mann 
the  other  side  of  the  little  tub.  His  meal  ended,  he 
oif  the  red  cap,  and  breathed  a  prayer  to  the  6i' 
great  things  as  well  as  small,  and  then  laid  do^ 
the  floor  to  sleep  near  the  fireplace,  with  the  oak 
for  his  pillow ;  this  being  the  only  comfort  left 
since  his  bed  had  been  disposed  of. 

With  fitful  and  gloomy  thoughts,  Albin  watch< 
dawn,  when  he  roused  Surr ;  and  weariness  lend 
charm  to  everything,  he  lay  down  on  the  coucl 
had  been  occupied  by  the  old  man. 

In  his  sleep  he  waa  in  company  with  the  spi 
Captain  Flyborg :  it  seemed  as  if  the  latter  caj 
assure  him,  that  as  commander  of  the  ^  Iduna,'  he 
not  in  the  least  blame  Albin  for  the  way  in  whi 
had  fulfilled  his  duty.  He  who  had  directed  the 
with  80  much  skill  on  her  voyage  from  Batavia,  ' 
also  have  brought  her  safe  into  harbour  at  Gefle 
the  *  Iduna's '  hour  was  come — which  was  prov< 
her  foundering  just  as  she  reached  port.     Altl 
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thei-e  was  something  of  superstition  in  this  dream,  still 
it  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  depressed  spirit  of 
Albin ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  he  entered  the  Town- 
ball  with  composure  and  confidence,  to  swear  with  his 
cre^w  to  the  declaration  he  had  drawn  up.  All  bore 
witness  to  the  fact,  that  everything  had  been  done  that 
A  sailor  could  do,  unless  he  had  been  omnipotent,  and 
thsLt,  the  mate  not  only  was  the  last  to  enter  the  boat, 
but;  had  saved  the  carpenter  Bas  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life. 

Ihe  mate  Jentzel  was  therefore  exonerated  from  all 

bUixne.     But  the  merchants  to  whom  he  offered  his 

•ft^^ces  for  any  kind  of  business  during  the  winter  (as 

wiiiter  there  he  must,  not  only  to  take  care  of  Bas,  but 

^    procure  him  even  the  most  trifling  support)  gave 

b^iHapolite  refusal ;  no  one  required  his  assistance  either 

^   the  magazines  or  shops,  neither  did  they  want  a 

•^perintendent  over  their  workpeople.      They  did  not 

^  much  as  want  a  sailmaker,  having  one  already  in 

4e  town. 

'^And  this  is  the  land  in  which  I  was  bom,"  said  Albin 

to  himself.     ''  Four  years  ago  I  arrived  as  a  beggar  in 

Gothenberg,  and  four  years  later  I  came  again  as  a 

b^gar  to  another  Swedish  harbour ;  but  it  is  far  worse 

to  be  poor  and  helpless  at  eighteen  than  at  fourteen. 

All  the  freshness  of  the  spring-time  is  taken  out  of  my 

youth.     He  looked  up  to  heaven.  **  Yet  perhaps  the 

time  of  trial  may  have  an  end.     If  I  were  to  write  to 

Madame  Wolk!     No,  not  just  yet ;  I  will  wait  a  little.*' 

Once  more  he  sought  the  house  of  the  merchant 

N J  to  inquire  if  any  letters  had  arrived  for  either 

him  or  Captain  Flyborg  from  Gothenberg,  during  the 
last  year. 
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The  clerk  began  to  consider ;  something  seemed  to 
linger  in  his  memory. 

Albin's  heart  beat — perhaps  some  hope  might  arise 
out  of  these  reflections. 

"  Oh,  now  I  remember,  Herr  Jentzel.  It  was  a  noti- 
fication which  should  have  been  sent  to  Captain 
Flyborg.  It  is  a  pity  the  paper  is  lost :  I  know,  how- 
ever, it  contained  information  of  the  death  of  an  old 
widow." 

''  Madam  Wolk  ?" 

<'  Yes,  that's  it— Madame  Wolk  I"  And  the  man  of 
business  fixed  his  eyes  once  more  on  the  figures  of  his 
ledger. 

Albin  said  not  a  word ;  but  so  powerfully  was  be 
affected  by  his  grief,  that  he  almost  fell  as  he  descended 
the  steps.  When  he  reached  the  street,  he  drew  forth 
the  empty  pocket-book  with  Tibb's  picture,  looked  at  it, 
and  sighed  from  the  very  depth  of  his  soul :  '^  She  too  is 
gone."  The  whole  evening,  till  late  in  the  nighty  he 
wandered  about  without  any  object ;  but  when  at  last 
he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  island,  chilled  by  the 
night  air,  his  excited  feelings  had  somewhat  subsided 
— he  was  once  more  composed,  and  with  this  composure 
his  confidence  returned. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


PBIDE  LOWERS  BEB  BAIL. 


On  the  fifth  day  after  the  events  mentioned  in  the 
^t  chapter,  the  fever  had  so  far  subsided,  that  Bas 
'l^San  to  comprehend  the  difficult  and  unhappy  situa- 
^^^  in  which  he  was  placed. 

**  Ah !  is  it  the  Mate  who  sits  beside  me  ?  Well,  it 
^Uld  be  no  other  I  Bas  is  now  cashiered ;  but  there 
^  one  who  does  not  forsake  him.  Thank  you !  I 
*^y  no  more,  but  I  think  the  more — I  feel  it  in  my 
»^^rt !"  And  the  eyes  of  the  honest  sailor  filled  with 
tears. 

After  a  pause,  which  Albin  did  not  interrupt,  Bas 

resumed :  "  How  long  have  wc  been  in  this  paradise  ? 

This  leg  of  mine,  how  it  pains  me ! — has  the  doctor 

spliced  it?     But  where  have  you  lain,  yourself?     I  see 

no  sign  of  a  bed,  except  this,  which  is  none  of  the 

softest  r 

Seeing  that  Bas  now  completely  understood  their 
situation,  Albin  related  everything  that  had  happened, 
with  the  exception  of  Madame  Wolk^s  death :  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  grieve  Bas  more,  for  he  knew  how  sad 
her  death  would  make  him. 

^*  The  d 1 !"  exclaimed  Bas,  after  he  had  patiently 

beard  all ;  ^  the  miserly  Jew  !  But  he  is  not  even  good 
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enough  to  be  a  Jew,  for  Jews  are  often  far  bettei 
Christians.  Not  to  give  the  Mate  his  lawful  w 
Did  he  positively  say  No?' 

"  I  told  him  myself  of  my  agreement  with  Ca 
Flyborg,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  demand.^ 

^'  Was  that  necessary  ?  not  the  usual  custom, 
move  the  board  a  little ;  the  leg  is  crooked.     Ma 
devil  take  the — the —  1    But  he  surely  sent  a  doc 

^'  No,  my  poor  Bas;  he  said  he  had  no  time  to 
of  such  things." 

"  What,  Mate  I  Did  you  give  him  a  punch  i: 
head?  Such  a  fellow  deserves  no  better  treat 
Ah,  now  I  have  surely  dislocated  my  leg  I  It  i 
be  a  mercy  if  the  Lord  would  only  graciously  p 
me  to  be  in  this  man's  company  at  the  top-mast, 
storm,  such  as  we  had  when  the  *  Iduna '  went  t 
bottom." 

*^  Oh,  my  dear  Bas,  said  Albin^  laughing,  ^^  an| 

you  are  now,  yet  I  know  if  you  had  Herr  N i 

you  would  save  him  if  danger  were  at  hand." 

**  No,  by  Saint  Brita's  petticoat,  never  I" 

**  Do  not  think  more  about  it :  I  know  you  h 
Turn  your  shoulder  towards  me,  that  I  may  band 
more  comfortably.  Take  care  of  moving  your 
the  Doctor  says  it  will  soon  be  healed,  if  you  only 
quiet.  It  is  worse  with  your  shoulder:  he  doc 
think  your  former  strength  will  return  for  six  moi 

Bas's  face  darkened  as  though  a  heavy  cloud 
over  it,  but  he  was  silent ;  for  at  that  moment,  hi 
fell  on  a  piece  of  the  bandage,  which  was  marked 
Albin's  name,  and  then  immediately  after  rested  c 
coarse  sackcloth  collar  round  the  youth's  neck: 
he  saw  his  friend's  disinterested  tenderness,  and  alt! 
his  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  yet  Albin  hear 
following  words : 
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^'  If  I  am  ever  well  again,  not  only  shall  my  last  shirt 
he  used  in  the  service  of  him  who  has  done  this,  but 
the  akin  underneath  shall  willingly  follow,  if  it  can  be 
tf  any  service  to  him." 

''Do  not  talk  nonsense/'  answered  Albin,  in  a 
tolerably  steady  voice;  **  you  see  I  have  a  new  and  a 
wumer  one.** 

^  Yes,  Herr  Jentzel,  you  have  borrowed  a  sailor's 
ikirt:  I  know  the  smell  of  powder,  and  know  also  that 
iH)  Hnen  is  fine  enough.  But  wait,  wait— oh,  oh !  I 
nwved  my  leg  again  1 — but  wait" 


A  month  passed ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  crutch, 
which  Bas  made  himself,  he  was  able  to  hobble  about 
^eroom. 

*'  But  where,  in  God's  name,  do  you  stow  yourself  the 
"^hole  day,  Mate  ?"  asked  Bas  inquisitively,  one  evening 
Hen  Albin  returned  home  late,  and  sat  down  on  old 
Soft's  oaken  block. 

"  Oh,  I  had  business  abroad,"  answered  Albin, 
evasively. 

''Abroad? — where?"    Bas  shook  his  head.    "lam 
no  true  man  if  that  story  hangs  together   well.     The 
few  shillings  which  I  received  have  long  been  expended ; 
but  I  know  you  saved  the  leather  purse  with  Captain 
FIyborg*s  legacy  to  poor  sailors." 
"  What  of  that?"  asked  Albin. 
"  What  of  that  ?     Arc  we,  then,  not  poor  sailors, 
and  nearest  to  him  besides  ?     Well,  well,  do  not  fly  at 
me ;  I  know  not  yet  properly  what  I  should  think ; 
but  I  do  think  the  Almighty  might  have  spared  me 
this  last.     Poll's  fickleness  was  not  so  bad  after  all." 

**  We  must  not  blame  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
but  submit.  But  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  believe,  that  you  might  lay  your  hand  on  the  Bible, 
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and  swear  I  would  sooner  you  and  I  Btarved,  than 
touch  a  piece  of  that  money,  intrusted  to  my  honour 
by  my  dying  master.     No ;  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  go 
to  the  merchant,  who  ought  to  have  the  money;  and 
although  neither  will  nor  letter  has  been  saved,  it  is 
no  matter : — I  know  what  Captain  Flyborg's  dispositioii 
of  the  property  was." 

**  The  loss  of  the  letter  is  the  worst  May  I  ftU 
from  the  topmast,  mate,  if  it  did  not  contain  may 
things  to  your  advantage.  Captain  Flyborg  was  a 
man  who  knew  full  well  what  he  vras  about.*' 

Bas  judged  perfectly  right :  this  letter,  which  w»8 
now  gone  for  ever,  had  actually  contained  many  kind 
reconuncndations  of  Albin  to  a  man  who,  Cf^rttin 
Flyborg  knew,  possessed  the  power  of  being  mflW 
useful  to  him  than  he  himself  could  have  been,  even 
had  he  left  him  his  capital ;  for  Albinos  character  wtf 
such,  that  he  must  be  always  happier  when  working 
out  his  own  destiny. 

**  It  is  very  probable  you  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  What  kind  of 
merchant  is  he?" 

'^  I  do  not  know :  the  address  is  with  the  money* 
But  I  have  not  yet  opened  the  purse,  nor  shall  I,  till  I 
am  ready  to  set  out." 

"  You  speak  exactly  as  if  it  were  in  your  power  to 
go  when  you  pleased.  If  it  were  not  too  impudent, 
I  would  ask  where  the  money  for  your  journey  is,  and 
where  you  have  got  that  on  which  we  have  been  livii^ 
for  the  last  month  ?  I  have  not  had  that  nice  soap  and 
meat  from  the  poor-house." 

"  Oh  no,  Bas ;  now  I  can  tell  you  all.** 

'*  AH?  Did  I  not  know  there  was  something?'' 
Bas's  brow  was  instantly  overcast.  **  Let  me  hear, 
then." 
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"  You  see,  I  could  not  drift  about   and  starve ; 
therefore,  for  want  of  better  employment,  I  went  to 
mw  timber  with  a  brewer  who  pays  well." 
Bas  contracted  his  thick  eyebrows  still  more. 
"  So  then,  a  fine  young  gentleman  is  obliged  to  go  as 
•crvant  to  a  brewer.     May  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I 
wifer  that  I    I  will  limp  over  to  Herr  N.,  I  will,  and 
kave  such  a  talk  with  him,  that  will  make  him  not  know 
L    vbether  he  stands  on  his  head  or  his  heels.     Is  that 
[    B^t  ?  is  that  a  shipowner,  thus  to  reward  the  right  hand 
ttdthe  right  eye  of  an  old  and  worthy  Captain  ?    Stop, 
tttte;  do  not  talk  to  me  about  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
wrLord  God.    I  know  Him,  too,  and  He  is  too  good  to 
«Hi  with  satisfaction    on   shipowners  who  allow  the 
Bttte  of  a  lost  vessel  to  work  like  a  dog." 

**  Hush  I  blockhead,"  said  Albin,  as  he  stood  up,  and 
«d  his  hand  on  Bas^s  shoulder ;  "  the  sawing  of  the 
timber  is  over  now,  and  it  did  me  no  harm." 
"Ha!  it  did  you  no  harm!  how  so?" 
"  Oh,  for  many  reasons,"  answered  Albin,  blushing 
W  he  remembered  how  many  struggles  he  had  had  with 
^  pride,  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  adopt  the 
^y  certain  means  which  at  the  moment  offered,  for 
^tisfying  their  daily  watits. 
"Well,  how  did  it  end?" 

"  You  shall  hear.  I  have  had  a  kind  of  good  luck, 
which" — (here  a  sigh  arose  to  Albin's  lips) — "though 
'^  actually  carries  more  humiliation  with  it  than  even 
*^wing  wood,  still  shows  that  Providence  always  sends 
^^f  in  the  hour  of  need." 

*'  Aye,  aye ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  a 
^We  too  long  on  the  road.  Well,  well,  no  one  can 
Wonder  at   that,   for  that   belongs   to   their   religion 
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I  suppose.  However,  I  am  very  curious  to  hear 
what  this  good  luck  is,  which  is  at  once  so  for- 
tunate, and  jet  harder  to  bear  than  remaining  like  a 
simple  lad  in  the  brewer's  yard  cutting  wood." 

^'  You  do  not  quite  as  well  understand  the  miatter 
as  I  do,  Bas.     But  it  is  all  the  same ;  perhaps  you  are 
right.     As  I  stood  in  my  shed,  this  afternoon — ^it  fiuses 
the  street,  so  that  any  one  can  see  me — a  boy  came 
in,  and  told  me  Herr  N wished  to  speak 


me. 


a 


Seel"  muttered  Bas.  "Aye,  aye,  there  is  Ome 
above  who  can  make  the  hardest  leather  soft.  Well* 
mate,  you  flew?" 

**  Oh,  no,"  said  Albin,  laughing.  "  I  was  not  m» 
such  a  hurry,  but  I  did  not  think  long ;  for  when  ^ 
man  is  so  badly  oiF  as  I  am  at  this  moment,  it  is  ra^ 
time  to  parley  with  pride.  I  went  there ;  but  it  w*** 
difficult  enough." 

**  I  understand ;  I  am  not  quite  stupid." 

"When  I  entered,  Herr  N was   walking  up 

and  down  the  room.  His  first  question  was:  'HoW 
is  the  sick  sailor?'  *  Better,'  said  L  *How  do  yoo 
live?'  *By  sawing  timber.'  *Hem!  could  you  not 
earn  money  in  a  more  suitable  manner?  By  the 
declaration  you  made,  I  perceive  you  can  put  down 
your  thoughts  with  propriety  and  cleverness,  and  that 
you  write  a  good  hand.  I  have  also  heard,  if  it  is  true, 
that  you  offered  to  give  instruction  in  different  lan- 
guages, and  that  seems  as  if  you  knew  them?'  I  toM 
him  what  languages  I  could  speak  and  write ;  and  he 
again  resumed:  ^Yesterday  I  dismissed  my  second 
clerk  for  negligence ;  if  you  like  to  take  his  place,  yoo 
may  have  it.'     *  How  can  you  rely  on  my  capabiUty, 
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Herr  N— ?*  I  replied;  *  when  you  refiised  to  listen 
to  my  recommendation  of  another,  what  must  it  be 
when  I  recommend  myself?' " 

"  Very  good ;  that  went  right  into  him,  or  perhaps 
stuck  in  his  throat." 

"  Oh,  no ;  he  smiled  graciously,  and .  answered : 
'I  have  seen  such  proofs  of  your  honesty,  I  can 
depend  upon  that.  The  terms  are  as  follows:  two 
Inmdred  dollars  yearly,  board  at  my  own  table,  two 
pur  of  boots  with  galoshes,  a  coat  at  Christmas, 
tod  if  I  find  that  you  conduct  yourself  so  that  I  can 
^p  you  for  three  years,  you  shall  have  an  entire 
Wicksuit.*'* 
** Ha,  that  is  very  good !" 

'Tes,  I  accepted;  and  in  four  days  I  enter  on  my 
iuties." 

^  God  grant  it  happened  in  a  lucky  hour !"  said  Bas. 
''  Bat  you  do  not  seem  pleased  at  having  made  such 
*  lucky  hit" 

"  No,  far  from  it ;  but  what  matter  I  And  now,  as 
de  advanced  me  a  little  money  (which  he  offered  him- 
self), I  will  go  into  the  country  and  seek  this  mer- 
chant ;  and  when  I  return,  I  will  hire  you  a  nice  little 
room,  where  you  can  remain  in  peace  and  quiet,  till 
you  are  strong  enough  to  work  again ; — a  good  sailor 
will  always  find  something  to  do.  For  my  part,  I 
must  wait    the  three  years,   when  I  shall  pass  my 

examination ;  and  then,  if  God  will,  either  Herr  N 

or  some  one  else  will  give  me  a  ship,  when,  my  faithful 
Bas,  we  shall  never  be  parted  again.  You  shall  be  my 
steward,  as  you  will  not  think  of  studying  navigation 
80  as  to  be  steersman." 

^'I  will  be  a  faithful  dog,^  said  Bas,  in  rather  a 
husky  Toice,  '^uid  your  conunissary,  too,  when  you 
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have  a  sloop  to  victual  But,  if  no  one  else  takes  care 
of  that,  mate,  you  have  still  your  old  lady  at  Grothen- 
berg.  I  imagine  you  are  still  too  proud  to  write  to 
her?" 

A  dark  cloud  of  grief  and  pain  passed  over  Allnn'i 
countenance. 

"Ah,  Bas;  while  we  had  so  much  sorrow,  loouU 
not  tell  you  that  I  now  know  why  I  have  not  heard 
from  her  during  the  last  year." 

<^  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  the  old  woman  has  not 
taken  a  voyage  to  eternity  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  noble  lady,  with  her  warm  heart,  is  dead!* 
(Albin  suppressed  the  tear^  which  were  about  to  steal 
from  his  eyelids.)  ^^  I  had  no  opportunity  of  thanking 
her  for  her  tenderness — of  imploring  forgiveness  for  my 
ingratitude." 

^^  But  have  you  not  written  ?  I  think  it  cannot  be^ 
that  she  did  not  think  of  you  in  her  last  moments.* 

"  How  you  talk !  Has  she  not  done  enough  for 
me?  She  has  relatives  who  are  nearer  to  her  thatt 
I  am." 

"But  write  still  to  Mademoiselle  Greta,  and  tell 
her  you  are  here." 

**I  thought  of  doing  so,  but  I  fear  a  wrong  con- 
struction might  be  put  upon  it.  No,  in  any  case  she 
is  gone.     Where  is  the  good  of  writing?** 


In  the  stillness  of  the  night,  while  Bas  slept  and 
old  Surr  snored,  Albin  drew  forth  the  treasure  which 
Captain  Flyborg  had  confided  to  him,  from  a  secret 
hiding-place.  Certain  of  being  no  longer  tempted  to 
borrow  any  part  of  it,  he  ventured  to  open  the  purse, 
and  take  out  the  address.  With  deep  emotion  he 
unfastened  the  knots  which  the  worthy  man  had  him- 
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If  tied,  and  still  more  was  he  moved  when  he  took 

at  the  strip  of  paper  written  by  Captain  Flyborg's 

wn  hand.     Albin  held  the  paper  to  the  light,  and 

tead  a  name  which  was  echoed  from  his  inmost  soul : 

itwas  the  name  of  the  friend  so  often  mentioned  by 

lis  father — of  him  who  had  been  appointed  guardian  of 

Us  property,  but  whom  Albin  hitherto  had   endea- 

Toured*to  forget,  in  order  to  palliate  a  feeling  of  self- 

leproach  that  he  had  never  mentioned  such  a  possible 

source  of  help,  to  either  Madame  Wolk  or  Captain 

%borg.     How  astonished  was  he  to  see  the  name  of 

Frederic   Stangerling,  as  if   by    an   interposition    of 

Divine  Providence  1 

"This  man,"  sighed  Albin,  "if  the  same  friendly  feel- 
^  disposes  him  towards  the  son  as  he  experienced  for 
we  father,  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
I  cannot  speak. "  The  remembrance  of  him  who  had 
^ved  his  life  on  that  dreadful  night,  came  vividly  before 
Albinos  mind, — he  felt  more  than  ever  bound  by  the  ties 
rf  honour.  The  complication  of  Albin's  thoughts  did  not 
•How  him  to  sleep  the  whole  night ;  but  when  morning 
^e,  he  went  out  to  gain  some  information  relative  to 
"^e  situation  of  Herr  Stangerling's  country-seat :  it  was 
■*  if  a  load  had  been  taken  from  his  heart  when  he  learned 
^t  he  had  left  Furiwik  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
'■'^ht  not  return  for  a  year  or  six  months.  **  Then," 
*'u)ught  Albin,  "I  can  present  myself  to  him  better 
^  now:  perhaps  I  may  not  introduce  myself  as 
*he  son  of  his  old  friend,  but  that  must  happen  as  it 
^  out ;  the  money  I  shall  deposit,  till  then,  with  a 
^^^trate  of  this  town." 

This  last  resolution  he  carried  out  the  same  day ; 
^  the  report  that  the  poor  youth,  who  during  a  whole 
^nth  had  earned  his  daily  bread  sawing  timber,  had 
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with  80  much  honesty  taken  care  of  the  property 
intrusted  to  him,  increased  the  respect  he  had  already 
gained,  not  only  by  his  conduct  to  Bas,  but  his  afleer- 
tions  relative  to  the  money  due.  He  became  an  object 
of  sympathy  in  proportion  as  he  formed  a  topic  for  oon* 
yersation. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THI  FIBST  ABBOW. 


>  winters  have  passed  since   Albin  became  a 
r  of  Herr  N's  household. 

had  for  a  long  time  been  ploughing  the  salt 
once  more,  and  Albin  applied  himself  with 
led  energy  to  the  wearisome  duties  which  he 
idertaken  in  the  counting-house  of  Herr  N. 
se  duties,  demanding  in  themselves  much  time, 
3  still  more  arduous  from  the  dismissal  of  one  of 
tendants  in  the  warehouse ;  and  in  order  to  keep 
oks  well-regulated,  Albin  was  obliged  to  devote 
hours  at  night  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused  in 
rk  by  the  constant  running  to  and  fro  during  the 
Yet  this  mattered  not,  while  his  mind  was  active 
is  health  good,  and  they  were  these,  though  he 
not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  his  prin* 
lould  not  endure  him.  Two  reasons  he  thought 
iild  assign  for  this,  Herr  N.  was  an  absolute 
r  in  his  little  kingdom,  and  demanded  an  almost 
I  obedience  and  attention,  from  his  head-clerk 
to  the  lowest  errand-boy  in  his  service.  But  as 
r  a  servile  pliability  nor  even  the  least  inclina- 

>  ingratiate  himself  into  any  one's  favour,  unless 
his  affection  was  concerned,  formed  any  part  of 

4.U  N 
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Albin's  character,  he  was  merely  polite— "never  humble, 
much  less  cringing ;  and  even  this  last  his  master  looked 
for  in  one  whom  he  had  raised  by  his  condescenaioB 
and  kindness.     The  second  reason  consisted,  accordiiy 
to  Albinos  opinion,  in  the  fact  that  Herr  N.  must  have 
heard  some  of  the  many  sarcasms  and  reproaches  whicb 
had  been  passed  upon  him  for  not  only  the  n^ligeot 
but  the  cruel  manner  in  which  he  had  acted  towudi 
the  crew  of  his  own  vessel,  but  particularly  towards 
the  Mate,  although  he  knew  that  the  worthy  Captab 
Flyborg  had  treated  him  with  the  affection  of  a  fiufcher. 
It  was  therefore  half  compulsory — a  kind  of  obligation 
contrary  to  his  own  interests — the  having  taken  AlUn 
into  his  service;   and  although  he  soon  began  to  M 
the  benefits  arising  from  it,  yet  such  were  the  drcuin- 
stances  attending  the  youth's  introduction  Into  the 
counting-house,  that  they  could  only  be  forgotten  by  ft 
double  share  of  servility  on  Albin's  part 

Meanwhile,  the  latter  redoubled  his  labours^  and 
notwithstanding  the  suggestions  of  the  head-clerk  ibt 
he  should  think  a  little  of  recreation,  Albin  remained 
even  on  Sundays  at  home :  play  and  excitement  afforded 
him  no  pleasure ;  he  preferred  occupying  his  time  b 
study,  and  thus  reviving  and  improving  many  a  dream 
of  former  days. 

He  could  not  gain  any  further  information  re- 
specting Herr  Stangerling,  than  that  the  period  wis 
still  undecided,  as  to  when  he  would  return  and  reside 
permanently  on  his  own  estate. 

A  short  time  before  Midsummer,  Herr  N.  declared 
his  intention  (which,  however,  bad  been  known  for  some 

time)  of  going  to  U ,  to  be  married.     He  bad  been 

a  widower  for  ten  years,  but  as  on  a  journey  during  the 
previous  year  he  had  engaged  himself  to  a  lady  of  small 
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tane  but  great  beauty,  it  was  supposed  his  enormous 
alth  bad  been  the  cause  of  his  suit  being  accepted. 
Albin  did  not  share  the  universal  pleasure  caused 
the  house  by  the  departure  of  its  unkind  master:  he 
d  not  fear  Herr  N.  because  he  could  not  respect  him ; 
Qt  he  soon  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  his  absence  during 
ke  approaching  festival 

One  day,  on  his  return  from  some  business  in  the 
oim,  he  was  told  that  a  lady  waited  for  him,  to  procure 
unples  of  some  grapes  which  had  lately  been  received. 
Uiun,  who  was  now  transformed,  first  from  a  mate, 
nd  ihen  from  a  woodcutter,  inte  a  really  handsome 
lod  el^ant  young  derk,  entered  politely,  and  made  his 
Knr  to  a  tall  woman  in  a  very  splendid  but  somewhat 
bgalar  dress ;  but  he  ahnost  started  backwards  again 
bough  the  door,  when  in   the  masculine,  strongly- 
larked,  but  handsome  and  animated  features  before 
im,  he  thought  he  recognised  no  less  a  person  than 
fother  Steersman.    He  paused,  convinced  that  he  must 
e  mistaken ;  but  the  lady  on  her  part  now  measured 
im  with  an  astonished  look,  and  at  length  cried  out. 
Are  you  not  young  Jentzel,  the    youth  who  was 
soeived  on  board  my  husband's  ship,  and  was  after- 
aids  so  kind  to  Achilles  ?    Poor  Achilles  I  he  is  dead  !*" 
jnd  she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

^  Yes,  madame,*^  stammered  Albin ;  but  I  do  not 

now — I  am  so  confused — I '*  Albin  was  obliged  to 

:op,  for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  look  upon  the 
iteration  in  her'  without  embarrassment. 

**  Oh,  do  not  be  so  surprised,  Herr  Jentzel.  I  was 
>rmerly  Steersman  on  board  my  beloved  husband's 
liip:  he  was  old,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  assist  him. 
fow  he  is  older,  and  naturally  more  infirm;  therefore, 
1  order  to  devote  myself  to  him,  I  have   given  up 
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the  sea.  We  have  lately  taken  up  our 
many  miles  from  this*  Come,  Herr  Jentxel,  and ; 
the  festival  of  St.  John  with  us:  I  can  then 
to  you  of  my  dear  little  step-son  Achilles.  Thei 
no  one  in  this  coimtry  who  understands  me,  tho 
it  is  my  native  land;"  and  the  handsome  Amazon 
her  eyes  (sparkling  as  they  had  done  in  former  i 
in  her  contest  with  the  Malay)  on  Albin:  not  b 
able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  fire  contained  m  the 
pression  of  this  glance,  his  eye  fell  beneath  her  g 
while  at  the  same  time  he  thought :  "  Ah,  how  chai 
is  Mother  Steersman !  Perhaps  the  death  of  Achi 
and  sorrow  for  her  former  sinful  life,  have  prodi 
this.  She,  too,  knows  what  it  is  to  stand  alone  in 
land  where  we  were  bom  T* 

Madame  Ennes — as  she  was  now  called — b^ 
after  this ,  little  episode,  to  occupy  herself,  with  8 
degree  of  interest,  about  the  business  which 
brought  her  there;  when,  however,  she  had  oonclu 
she  renewed  her  request,  that  Herr  Jentzel  w 
grant  his  friends  the  pleasure  of  a  visit.  And  A 
promised  without  further  reflection ;  for  in  her  pre 
shape,  there  seemed  nothing  dangerous  about  Mo 
Steersman :  it  was  different  now,  from  the  time 
commanded  the  ^Fliegfisch;'  and  besides  thb, 
change  of  country  air  would  be  beneficial  to  him. 

Quickly  sped  the  last  week  before  St.  John's  ] 
for  the  whole  household  was  employed  in  arranging 
newly-furnished  dwelling  to  the  best  advantage  agf 
the  arrival  of  the  young  bride.  At  length  ev 
thing  was  prepared :  Herr  N.  set  out  on  his  jour 
and  the  others  began  to  think  of  their  own  bud 
or  pleasure.  Albin  thought  it  as  well  to  hire  a  gig 
horse,  and  ventured  on  this  expense,  that  he  might 
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the  Ennes  family  in  their  rural  paradise  like  a  gentleman. 
Itky  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  couutry,  where  tall 
trees  bent  their  summits  over  innumerable  streams^ 
^1066  rippling  gurgle  mingled  pleasantly  with  the 
^^king  of  the  woods ;  and  Albin,  who  had  been  in  no 
^Dontry  part  of  Sweden  since  his  early  youth,  enjoyed 
tie  happiness  of  breathing  the  fine  fresh  air,  which  to 
ten  was  the  breath  of  freedom,  for  he  was  now  im- 
fetiered,  happy,  and  independent.  How  different  from 
tke  time  when  he  clambered  up  the  sides  of  the 
*ffiegfisch,'  and  stood  before  the  piercing  eye  of  Mother 
fteersman !  And  now  he  thought  of  Achilles  and  Bas : 
4e  former  was  happy  in  heaven,  the  latter  was  tossing 
•bout  on  his  beloved  ocean.  Perhaps  Bas  might  never 
i^m :  he  had  gone  upon  a  long  voyage ;  and  Albin's 
J^tttft  warmed  at  the  remembrance  of  the  brave  and 
Wnd-hearted  sailor. 

After  proceeding  some  distance,  he  slackened  his 
P»ce,  and  continued  his  way,  buried  in  deep  thought, 
^ken  suddenly,  without  seeing  any  one,  he  heard  a 
^oice,  which  quickly  recalled  to  his  mind  his  short 
'^dence  on  board  the  slave-ship. 

*  Dwellings  of  h !  will  you  not  understand,  you 

®W  dismantled  wreck,  that  I  command  as  strictly  on 
^i  as  at  sea?  Go  to  work  instantly  with  those  of  the 
^v  in  the  house,  and  if  the  bower  is  not  erected  in 
*Wo  hours,  I  will  have  a  little  talk  with  you  in  my  own 
^in.    Do  you  understand  me.  Captain  ?" 

*  Aye,  aye,  God  help  me !  But  did  you  not  say,  dear 
S^isanna,  you  would  be  kind,  if  we  gave  up  our  business 
•tsea?     I  would  gladly  sit  in  peace  and  smoke  my 

** Captain,"  cried  the  angry  woman,  "I  ask  you, 
^0  you  or  I  command  this  craft  on  this  cursed  rag  of 
earth?    Do  you  know  I  will  put  you  under  arrest? 
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You  never  were  good  iit  sitting  on  the  top-mast,  bvit 
I  will  have  the  highest  mast  that  grows  in  my  woods 
prepared  for  you,  if  you  do  not  think  of  your  duty," 

'^  Yes,  my  dear,  good  Susanna,  I  will  always  think  of 
it:  but " 


*^  Not  a  word.  Do  you  want  for  anything.  Captain  t 
Do  you  not  drink  as  good  rum  as  myself,  when  you 
behave  well  ?  Do  you  not  get  cigars,  which,  next  tc 
my  own,  are  the  best?  May  you  not  dine  at  my  tablo  f 
and  have  you  not  permission  to  conmiand  the  crew  i^^ 
my  absence  ?  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  yov 
lazy  old  lubber,  for  murmuring  when  you  are  lousod 
out  of  your  torpor.  March  I  The  copse  is  cut  in  t^v^ 
hours,  or '* 

At  this  moment  Madame  Ennes  stretched  out  h0f 
head  from  a  grotto  in  the  moimtain,  and  made  her  faoe 
visible  quite  unexpectedly  to  young  Jentzel,  who  wi'^l^ 
much  astonishment  was  gazing  towards  this  myaterioO^ 
place. 

Mother   Steersman  stepped  forward    inunediately^ 
and    presented    herself  in    a    somewhat   picturesque 
costume.     A  south-wester  hat,  placed  sideways  on  h0f 
head,  did  not  conceal  her  brown  hair,  while  her  oth^ 
garments  consisted  of  a  short  nankeen  coat  and  wtd^ 
Turkish  trowsers,  of  some  white  material.    It  was  mly 
when  she  went  into  the  town,  or  received  a  stranger  B>t 
home,  that  she  forced  herself  to  wear  the  dress  of  ^ 
European  female;  but  even  this  received  so  raanyaddi* 
tions,  that  she  was  generally  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
street  boys.     ^'  Welcome,  Herr  Jentzel,''*  said  she  in  an 
insinuating  and  extremely  sweet  tone.     '^  We  did  not 
expect  you  so  early,  but  have  the  goodness  to  continue 
your  walk.    I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
you;  for  my  dear  old  Captain  wishes  to  be  alone,  tint 
he  may  prepare  a  little  domestic  surprise  for  me.     See 
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herer  She  pointed  to  a  new,  cheerful-looking  pavilion, 
peqMDgdirou^h  the  foliage.  ^  I  have  had  this  erected  for 
the  present :  it  oppressed  me,  living  in  such  a  prison." 

At  these  words,  she  directed  her  glance  towards  the 

old  house,  which  was  now  visible.     Albia  felt  rather 

embarrassed  at  having  been  a  witness  of  this  connubial 

aeene,  and  consequently  his  own  thoughts  b^an  to  play 

no  very  agreeable  part ;  yet  his  silence  must  have 

^en  very  eloquent,  for  Madame  Susanna  smiled  good- 

kmumredly  on  the  youth ;  and  like  a  good  child,  he 

allowed  her  to  lead  him  where  she  would:  so  they 

^Bl(Ered  the  tent-like  pavilion,  where,  after  being  shown 

Qto  a  small  room,  Albin  was  left  to  entertain  himself. 

IliU  was  far  easier  than  he  thought ;  for  In  this  room 

''hdame  Ennes  had  fitted  up  a  small  museum,  con- 

^^uiing  all  the  precious  and  remarkable  things  which 

^'^  had  brought  with  her  from  her  far-distant  voyages ; 

*^  Albin  was  soon  so  absorbed  in  his  contemplation  of 

^  collection,  he  scarcely  perceived  when   the   door 

^^Pened  and  some  one    gently   touched   him    on  the 

^^Oolder.     He  turned  round,  and  knew  not  if  he  could 

^^eve  his  eyes. 

Was  it  a  mermaid,  was  it  a  wood-njrmph,  or  was  it 
^ine  enchanted  princess  out  of  the  regions  of  fairy- 
^tid  ?    It  was  impossible  it  could  be  Mother  Steers- 

Yet  the  vision  did  not  disappear  from  before  him. 
The  graceful  figure  was  wrapped  in  a  short  tunic  of 
^,  almost  covered  with  an  embroidery  of  pearls,  as 
were  her  arms,  neck,  and  forehead  with  most  precious 
jewels.  Her  hair  flowed  over  her  shoulders,  and  rays 
more  brilliant  and  dazzling  than  even  the  sun  lends  to 
the  pebbles  as  they  glitter  beneath  his  beams  in  clear 
water,  darted  from  her  eyes. 
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<^  Do  I  please  thee  better  7"  asked  she^  with  a  vd 
and  smile  before  which  Albin  shuddered  and  in% 
luntarily  drew  back,  just  as  a  man  would  start  ask 
when  he  sees  he  is  about  to  tread  on  some  repti 
which  human  instinct  would  shun. 

*'  Wherefore  art  thou  frightened,  boy  ?^  continued  d 
in  accents  gentle  as  the  sighing  of  the  night-wind  in  t 
tops  of  the  trees*  ^  Is  not  friendship  lovely  ?  Con 
sit  down  by  me  here :  thou  wert  the  friend  dt  t 
Achilles.  I  will  be  thy  mother — or  still  better,  t 
sister.  Thou  hast  no  one  to  depend  on,  neither  haye 
for  I  must  protect  him  whom  Heaven  gave  me  foa 
support :  our  destiny — ^thine  and  mine — is  like  two  rin 
in  one  and  the  same  chain.  Sit  thee  down,  friend  of  i 
Achilles,  here — on  this  cushioii  at  my  feet ;  it  was  tli 
he  always  sat.'' 

Greatly  confused,  Albin  remained  standing  uprig 
and  immovable,  while  the  Amazon,  thus  transformei  ii 
a  nymph,  sank  down  upon  the  soft  couch ;  and  before 
had  time  to  understand  how  it  happened,  whether 
was  obeying  some  inexplicable  instinct,  or  the  poiR 
contained  in  the  strong  arm  of  this  extraordini) 
woman,  he  found  himself  seated  on  the  cushion.  A 
Madame  Susanna's  strangely  musical  and  seductive  vo: 
spoke  of  Achilles,  and  of  her  love  of  her  beloved  stc 
son,  while  in  her  sorrow  at  not  being  able  any  longer 
caress  this  idol,  she  passed  her  hand  from  time  to  tii 
through  Albin's  luxuriant  hair,  and  over  his  glowi 
face.  But  when  in  the  abstraction  of  her  dreams,  i 
gently  cried  out,  **  Oh,  my  Achilles,  my  beloved  son 
and  at  the  same  time  turned  the  face  of  the  abasli 
youth  towards  her,  and  pressed  a  far  from  maternal  k 
upon  his  half-closed  lips, — like  a  spring  released  Gn 
some  pressure,  be  bounded  up,  and  stared  with  a  lo 
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of  unconcealed  abhorrence  upom  this  woman^  who  in  all 
lier  splendid  grandeur  seemed  more  hateful  and  hor- 
rible to  him  than  even  the  Sphinx  herself* 

"  What  disturbs  thee,  my  son  ?"  asked  she,  with  well- 
feigned  astonishment;  ^^  is  not  the  stepmotherof  Achilles 
thine  also  ?" 

^^No,  praise  and  thanks  be  to  God!''  answered 
Allmi,  and  looked  boldly  into  her  flashing  eyes. 

^^  Ha  I  is  it  so  ? — We  shall  see,"  siud  she,  with  a  short 
luigb.  ^'  Thou  canst  now  visit  Captain  Ennes,  if  thou 
^t,  and  I  shall  do  honour  to  thy  presence  by  resuming 
^e  dress  best  suited  to  this  cold  and  hateful  climate/' 

Wlien  Albin  was  alone,  he  drew  a  deep  breath :  it 

'c^ed  as  if  he  had  escaped  some  dreadftd  danger;  but 

*t  the  same  time  he  felt  a  weight  on  his  heart.     He  had 

^hted  this  fiury,  and  she  would  surely  make  him  feel 

»*er  power.     How  he  repented  not  having  obeyed  his 

^ly  dislike  of  this  woman  !     Certainly  nothing  had 

^^urred — perhaps  he  was  mistaken  ;  and  yet  he  felt  at 

*^^Hjt  a  painful  presentiment  of  coming  ill. . 

It  was  only  at  dinner,  when,  as  became  the  mistress 
^*  a  well-regulated  house.  Mother  Steersman  again  ap- 
P^^red,  that  Albin  saw  old  Ennes,  the  quondam  Cap- 
^in ;  but  the  latter  did  not  appear  the  least  rejoiced  at  his 
*^^^val,  and  only  answered  in  abrupt  and  unfriendly 
^Ords,  till  Albin  declared  he  must  return  after 
^tmer. 

"Beautiful  weather,  clear  weather^  and  a  lovely  mid- 
^Ummer^s  night,"  said  the  old  man ;  and — though  not 
^perceived  by  Albin — he  cast  a  half-triumphant  look 
On  his  tyrannical  spouse. 

"  As  you  think  the  night  so  beautiful.  Captain,"  re- 
sponded Mother  Steersman,  almost  choked  with  rage, 
''you  shall  enjoy  it  in  the  open  air ;  and  that  you  may 

n3 
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not  slunibor  under  the  influence  of  its  beauty,  you  caa 
pull  down  the  bower  with  your  own  hands.  It  is  pu  - 
together  in  such  a  miserable  manner^  any  one  can  se» 
you  slept  at  your  work." 

^^  Will  you  not  first/^  said  the  Captain^  growing  sonM 
what  bolder,  *^  drink  your  mocha  in  the  company 
your — hem — ^your  guest  ?" 

'^  Are  you  ill.  Captain/'  asked  Mother  Steersmi 
whose  eyes  now  resembled  two  small  volcanos,  ^*  or 
you  wish  to  become  so  ?     One  might  almost  supj 
so  from  your  talk.'' 

The  old  Captain  seemed  to  experience  a  sensation 
cold  shivering  down  his  back,  at  the  reflection  that 
boldness  might  really  draw  down  upon  him  the, 
illness,  which  was  always  the  case  when  the  liqi 
abandoned  the  rum-cask. 

When  they  had  risen  from  table,  the  hosteaa 
cused  herself  on  the  plea  of  household  matters ; 
she  expressed  it — she  must  reward  three  of  the 
crew,  who  had  transgressed  in  the  change  of  day 
night  watches.  And  Albin  shuddered  as  he  saw  Mothfe==^ 
Steersman  depart,  with  a  smile  fiill  of  scorn  and 
chief,  taking  with  her  a  whip  made  of  twisted 
which  had  lain  beside  her  during  their  meaL     It  wi 
some  relief  that  he  did  not  see  her  again  before 
departure ;  and  once  more  seated  in  his  gig,  he  BolemnK  J 
vowed  never  again  to  fall  into  such  a  snare. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


THS  SBOOITD  AKBOW. 


^  Well,  Herr  Jentzel,  how  does  Madame  please 
you  T  asked  the  head-derk^  when,  on  the  first  afternoon 
^'W  their  return,  the  merchant  entered  the  counting- 
'^^'Oae,  aooompanied  by  his  young  wife. 

*^  She  is/'  answered  Albin,  in  a  far  gentler  tone  than 
^i^  in  which  he  had  been  asked  the  question,  *^  very 
l>eautifuL'' 

^  The  deuce !  Why,  you  are  blushing  like  a  girl ! 
Il  wager  she  returned  the  compliment." 

*'  HjAYe  the  goodness  not  to  jest  about  such  things ; 
I  tliiiik  they  do  not  suit  either  of  us,"  answered  Albin, 
^^mewhat  abruptly. 

•*0h,  do  you  think  so?"  said  Herr  Colling,  with  a 
loiud  laugh.  ^'  For  my  part,  I  think  our  talking  about 
^^  can  do  no  harm ;  and  I  mean  to  tell  you  a  pretty 
^^e  story,  which  I  was  informed  of  by  Murman,  first 
^^ct  to  our  worshi^ftil  master." 

Somewhat  instigated  by  curiosity,  Albin  let  the  open 
^^dger  close  again,  and  b^an  to  nib  some  pens,  which 
^ere  already  mended. 

*'  If  Herr  N.  could  but  understand  the  stupid  thing 
V  did,  when  he  made  this  Murman  his  body-servant  I 
The  cunning  boy,  who  formerly  carried  gossip  from  the 
office  to  the  kitchen,  now  makes  his  worthy  master  a 
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mark  for  his  jests,  in  return  for  Us  advanoes 
Oh;  I  could  have  laughed  myself  sick  at  it,  thooj 
course  I  gave  the  knave  a  set-down  for  his  impod 
coming  to  me  with  such  fables." 

Albin  went  on  with  hi^  pen,  and  was  nleni 
wished  much  to  hear  something  of  Murman's  story 
did  not  think  it  right  the  derk  should  amine  himm 
his  master's  expense.  As,  however,  Herr  Colling 
placed  himself  at  his  desk,  Albin  was  obliged  to  i 
a  compromise  between  his  curiosity  and  his  nicer 
ingSy  and  so  he  put  the  following  question : 

''Was  it  not  beneath  your  dignity,  Herr  CoJ 
to  listen  to  these  affisiirs  ?  " 

''  Oh,  there  was  no  danger ;  but  it  was  better  to 
up  an  appearance ;  for  I  hardly  think  Herr  N.  n 
be  greatly  delighted,  if  he  heard  such  a  story  was  c 
lated  through  the  house." 

'*  Really?" 

«  Aye,  really ! " 

"  That  is  very  strange !" 

''  Speak  out  now,  Jentzel,  and  confess  you  n 
willingly  know  as  much  as  any  one  else ." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Albin,  laughing,  "  you 
made  me  curious." 

"  Any  one  can  see  you  are ; — ^it  is  never  worth 
while  to  play  the  saint     I  consider  myself  as  gc 
fellow  as  any  one  else ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  lau| 
what  I  like,  and  others  may  do  the  same  by  me." 

''  Yes,  but  if  Herr  N.  is  in  the  counting-house^ 
never  laugh :  he  certainly  must  think  you  the  perai 
cation  of  seriousness, — a  living  ledger." 

*^  Yes,  it  is  part  of  my  disposition,  always  to 
myself  to  whatever  circumstances  I  am  placed  ii 
expect  to  be  established  in  life  through  Herr  N., 
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therefore  I  do  not  scruple  using  any  means  whereby  I 

can  make  him  like  me." 

"  And  you  venture  to  confide  that  to  me  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?     To  a  man  who  could  draw  up  such 

teooonts  as  you  did»  after  the  wreck  of  the  '  Iduna,'  one 

nay  trust  anything  without  danger  of  being  betrayed. 

Now,  however,  we  will  talk  about  the  story,  which  is 

Wefly  as  follows :  It  was  nearly  happening  that  nothing 

ovoe  of  the  marriage,  and  I  almost  think  I  would  have 

giTen  half  a  yearns  salary  if  the  matter  had  so  ended, 

*^tluit  he  who  set  out  from  here,  puffed  up  with  love 

^  anx)gance,  like  the  full  moon  at  her  height,  had 

'^turned  as  miserably  poor  as — as  the  moon  in  her  last 

V>arter." 

'*  What  occurred?" 

**  Why,  in  the  forenoon,  the  bride,  whose  consent 

'^^s  forced  from  her,  wrote  the  neatest  little  note,  to 

^y>  she  would  rather  die  a  thousand  times — mind,  a 

^^^^u$and  times — than  go  to  the  altar  with  a  man  for 

^*iom  she  did  not  even  feel  friendship,  not  to  speak  of 

'^^e ;  and  if  no  change  came,  he  might  be  convinced 

**^^  would  seize  the  last  opportunity  left  her,  and  say 

'^o,'  at  the  very  altar.     *  Help !  help !  I  am  choking  I 

"^l*auline,  Pauline  I — I   am  dying,   Murman,"   cried 

^^IT  N.,  who  took  the  matter  in  a  serious  manner,  and 

^y  there  black  in  the  face  from  either  a  whole  or  half 

^^  of  apoplexy  (I  know  not  exactly  which),  when  Mur- 

^'in  rushed  in  and  read  the  letter  very  comfortably, 

*^ore  he  called  any  one,  or  fetched  a   doctor.     At 

^^Hgth  our  beloved  master — God  bless  him!   came  to 

^^Unself,  and  Murman  was  immediately  sent  to   the 

^^^tide's  father ;  and  through  the  half-opened  door,  the 

Wve  heard  how  Herr  N.,  the  old  love-sick  fool,  swore 

to  his  dear  fieither-in-law,  in  his  woe  and  anguish,  that 

he  would  ^ther  hang  or  shoot  himself  the  next  night,  if 
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he  were  not  united  to  his  adored  and  belored 
Besides  this^  it  was  impossible  to  think  he  oonld  n 
yive  the  scandal  which  must  fall  on  him,  if  his  marria 
were  broken  off  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  to 
concluded," 

*'  Well  ?"  asked  Albin,  now  quite  excited. 

'^The  father  of  the  young  bride  declared,  th< 
should  not  be  a  word  about  such  folly,  and  that  1 
dear  step-son  might  be  perfectly  easy.  Calm,  howeT 
he  was  not,  but  went  about  like  a  turkey-cock,  gobblxi 
and  cackling,  and  crying,  till  about  seven  o'clock,  wh 
he  hobbled  up  to  the  altar,  and  heard  the  poor  lit 
dove  sigh  out  her  trembling '  Yes.'  From  that  n 
ment  Herr  N.  recovered  his  speech  and  his  courag 
although  he  was  so  jealous  that  his  eyes  were  spyi: 
into  every  comer  to  see  whether  anything  could 
discovered  that  might  give  a  reason  for  his  fears.  B 
no  nightingale  sang  to  the  pretty  one, — at  least  not 
that  neighbourhood." 

"  But  how  was  she  afterwards?" 

"Who  the  deuce  can  know?"  answered  CoUix 
who  was  always  smirking,  when  he  did  not  put  on  1 
moody  business  face.  ^^  She  was  as  well  as  ma 
others  before  her,  the  poor  lamb !  The  worthy  mi 
too,  is  so  delighted,  that  he  has  forgotten  politi 
newspapers,  and  his  old  complaints  against  the  G 
vernment" 

The  step  of  Herr  N on  the  stairs,  put  a  st 

to  any  further  conversation.  The  steady  clerk  h 
mediately  resumed  his  green  spectacles  and  soleo 
countenance,  and  began  turning  over  the  leaves 
the  books,  so  that  he  neither  heard  nor  saw.  T! 
following  afternoon,  when  Albin  was  summoned 
dinner,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  committed  a  sin  against  1 
young  mistress.     It  puned  him  to  think  that  the  lett 
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which  had  betrayed  her  bitter  grief  ahould  have  fiallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  eervant,  and  should  have  been  a 
snbject  of  conversation  between  her  husband's  clerks. 
'*  Did  she  know  that^  she  would  never  forgive  me  such 
^  want  of  delicacy :  yet  she  looks  so  good  and  gentle, 
die  could  not  be  long  angry  with  any  one,  no  matter 
wlat  cause  they  gave  her." 

As  his  place  at  table  was  opposite  the  young  lady, 
be  could  not  on  this  ,day  resist  casting  a  stolen  glance 
finom  time  to  time  on  her  pale  and  gentle  face  and 
•laogt  constantly  downcast  eyes.  "  She  suffers  I — ah, 
■Hwr  I  pity  herl  So  young,  so  pretty,  so  good,  so 
^ttried  by  the  vapid  caresses  of  that  intolerable  man, 
^liich  he  even  allows  himself  at  table !" 

And  Albin  was  right.  This  modest,  gentle  creature, 
^bo  never  perhaps  but  once  in  her  life  had  had  the 
power  to  show  she  had  a  will,  now  submitted  to, 
^ugh  she  suffered  from,  the.  tenderness  and  attentions 
of  a  man  whom  she  could  hardly  tolerate,  without 
'^ving  courage  to  forbid  either.  The  tears  stood  in 
ber  ^es  at  his  rude  and  impudent  jests  of  ^^  little  old 
Woman,"  "little  wife,^  and  similar  terms  of  endear- 
^'^;  and  perhaps  she  knew  not  that  her  eyes  often 
'^sted  witb  modest  disquietude  on  Albin,  whose  face 
8^w  crimson  as  her  own.  It  did  her  poor  heart  good 
^  Bee  that  some  one  sympathised  with  her.  The  head- 
^erk  did  not  receive  a  single  glance;  but  he  smiled 
H^provingly  at  the  commonplace  humour  of  his  patron. 


Several  weeks  passed  without  the  least  change  in 

^  ordinary  life  carried  on  in  the  house  of  N . 

•Uiere  was  nothing  even  to  disturb  Albin,  if  we  may 
^oept  the  somewhat  frequent  visits  which  Madame 
Susanna  Ennea  paid  to  the  counting-house,  whenever 
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she  came  into  the  town.     But  all  her  efibrts  to  appetf  i 

friendly^  and  all  the  greetings  she  brought  from  the  oU  '  i 

Captain,  were  in  vain.     Albin  would  not  be  pemuded  j 

to  renew  his  visit.     At  last  he  became  almost  rudfl^  to  j 

escape  from  her  importunities ;  but  Mother  SteersDHn  j 

had  taken  her  part — she  would  not  be  offended.    She  | 

smiled,  and  waited  for  the  change  that  time  might  pn>*  I 

duce : — Albin  was  not  yet  twenty.  ' 

The  merchant  continued  to  play  the  double  part  oft 
tyrant  and  a  lover;  though  he  understood  hiswi&'i 
visible  repugnance  to  his  conversation,  it  was  his  pkir 
sure  to  torment  her  with  the  most  tender  entreaUesto 

I 

remain,  when  she  wished  to  return  to  her  household 
affairs ;  and  just  as  a  mischievous  boy  pulls  off  the 
wings  of  a  fly,  so  his  great  delight  seemed  to  be  in 
ever  clipping  the  delicate  wings  of  modesty  and  costoBi 
which  veil  a  pure  and  innocent  woman,  and  which 
elevate  her  to  the  rank  of  an  angel. 

Albin  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  with  Madame 

N ;  yet,  whenever  their  eyes  met  at  dinner,  aclood 

like  the  first  blush  of  morning  passed  over  their  ooOB* 
tenances,  and  a  smile  over  their  lips.     But  one  day  '^ 

happened,  when  Herr  N asked  Albin  how  maj 

tons  of  com  he  had  measured  in  the  forenoon,  he  te* 
marked  that  his  face  beamed  as  if  the  sun  had  shone  od 
it.  Instinctively  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  wife,tf^ 
grew  instantly  pale  as  death;  for — was  it  chance  of 
not  ? — slie,  too,  had  sunshine  in  her  eyes^  a  smile  upoD 
her  lips. 

The  merchant  suffered  not  one  thought  find  ntte^ 
ance  in  words ;  but  the  next  day  Albin  had  so  much  to 
occupy  him  in  the  granary,  he  could  not  attend  dinnefn 
but  must  have  his  meal  later;  and  so  it  happesedi 
strangely  enough,  on  the  two  following  days ;  and  sooa 
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came  to  tlus,  that  Albin  had  time  only  on  Sundays 
)  appear  at  table.  When^  after  a  long  absence,  Albin 
pin.  saw  the  young  wife,  she  seemed  more  sad  and 
nhappy  than  before :  she  answered  the  low  bow  of  the 
ndsome  clerk  with  an  indescribably  insinuating  and 
riendly  nod,  such  as  might  pass  between  brother  and 
bter;  but  when,  with  a  contracted  bow,  Herr  N  ■  ■ 
nd,  *'  My  dear^  I  hardly  think  Herr  Jentzel  has  a 
?eater  claim  upon  your  attention  than  the  head- 
lok,''  she  blushed  and  looked  quite  confiised,  evidently 
eiriDg  that  she  had  done  something  wrong,  for  which 
he  would  receive  her  usual  curtain-lecture  from  her 
nuband. 

The  merchant  made  no  alteration  in  his  behaviour  to 
^n: — ^he  had  always  been  abrupt  and  unfriendly;  but 
e  required  more  and  more  work,  and  appeared  quietly 
0  watch  for  some  opportunity  on  which  to  fasten.  If 
Ubin  was  far  from  imagining  that  jealousy  was  now 
t^ed  to  previous  dislike,  yet  he  saw  clearly  enough 
bat  his  patron  wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  therefore 
^  was  indefatigable  in  fulfilling  the  arduous  duties 
^ch  daily  increased,  through  what  appeared  to  be  a 
nun  of  natural  consequences. 

^Jentzel,  I  swear,  you  will  ruin  your  health  at  last 
7  such  slavery  ! "  said  Colling,  one  Sunday  afternoon 
^ben  he  was  preparing  for  a  feast  with  some  of  his 
■iendfl. 

'Tes,  I  think  so  myself;  but  I  cannot  let  business 
Xsumulate.^ 
^  You  are  too  easy  by  half:  you  should  ask  for  assist- 

ice.    It  almost  seems  as  if  Herr  N had  lost  his 

ason ;  still,  as  I  said,  it  is  your  own  fault :  if  you 
bour  like  two,  he  will  give  you  work  for  three ;  and 
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if  it  pleases  you  to  work  like  three,  he  will  soon  pn 
you  enough  for  four.** 

*^  I  do  what  I  can,  for  at  least  I  wiU  give  him  no 
cause  for  complaint." 

**  But  if,  in  spite  of  yourself,  he  had  something  to 
complain  of?  " 

''What  do  you  mean.  Colling?"  asked  AUnOiwitk 
a  look  which  expressed  his  utter  astonishment. 

**  You  are  much  too  innocent  for  a  man  of  twenty." 

^  It  may  be  possible  that  things  happen  here  lAoA 
I  do  not  understand,  yet  I  do  not  think  he  can  hsfB 
reason  to  complain.* 

''Who  knows?  it  may  be  so.  But  to  be  phiBi 
Jentzel :  do  you  not  know  the  reason  of  this  livflj 
wish  of  our  patron  to  change  you  from  a  fine  tii0 
pleasure-boat  into  a  flat-bottomed  craft  for  cargo?* 

"  No,  not  in  the  least" 

'<  Would  you  know  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  teU  noT 

"  Well ;  you  look  too  deep  into  the  pretty  eyes  rf 
Madame,  and  she  is  pleased  to  smile  again,  and  give 
you  generally  a  little  innocent  encouragement.  1 81^ 
pose  she  means  nothing  by  it — ^but  Herr  N— —  p«# 
on  the  matter  a  less  favourable  construction.'^ 

'*  That  is  very  base,"  cried  Albin,  hastily,  "to  ff^ 
a  mere  smile,  the  most  innocent  thing  in  the  wcMb 
such  a  colouring.  Besides  which,  have  I  ever  looked  (^ 
her  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  person  might  look 
upon  another?" 

"  Yes,  excuse  me,  you  really  have.  You  have  very 
handsome  eyes,  Jentzel.  Would  (in  a  parentheos  bo 
it  said)  that  we  could  exchange !  And  surely  thero 
lies  some  charm  in  them — of  that  I  am  convinced; 
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for  I  have  myself  remarked  how  the  little  lady  occa- 
aionally  blushed — exactly  as  you  do  at  this  moment  I " 

"  If  I  blush,**  answered  Albin,  with  a  dignity  which 
did  not  ill  become  the  twenty  years  he  had  numbered, 
^you  may  be  certain  that  it  is  not  for  myself,  but  for 
yon,  when  you  venture  to  make  the  wife  of  our  patron 
die  subject  of  so  coarse  and  unseasonable  a  jest  And 
I  must  request  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  you 
ioitiate  me  into  a  confidence  about  such  things." 

IVithout  answering  a  word.  Colling  began  to  whistle 
ill  ur  out  of  '  Preciosa*'  Albin  took  up  a  book,  and 
iusnm  himself  on  the  sofa.  But  what  |iad  never 
occurred  to  him  before,  now  happened.  On  every 
pige  was  a  picture  of  his  young  mistress,  and  in 
every  line  was  traced  the  name  of  "  Pauline "  in  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  With  a  certain  degree  of  fear, 
Albin  closed  the  book  from  time  to  time,  thinking  he 
would  again  find  the  common,  well-known  words  of 
HQton's  ^  Paradise  Lost ;'  but  it  was  useless — nothing 
vQt  the  picture  and  name  beamed  before  him. 

*'Can  it  be  possible/'   sighed  he,  greatly   moved, 
w»t  I ?    Oh,  no;    where  were  honour  and  pro- 
priety?   But  how  is  it? — I  never  felt  as  I  do  now! 
^d  her  rosy  lips  did  smile  on  me ;  and  her  eyes,  blue 
^  the  heavens,  but  even  softer  and  clearer,  have  looked 
oJime — to-day,  even,  not  an  hour  ago— and  just  as  I 
^w  see  them,  with  their  lovely  melancholy  and  sor- 
'Owiul  expression !      But  what  has  come   over  me  ? 
^o;  the  broad  sea  is  best  for  me !    Poor  Bas  I  I  wonder 
does  he  still  dream  of  Poll  and   the  starry   shawl? 
And  that  wretched  man  torments  her — kills  her  with  a 
thousand  paltry  wounds  I" 
And  Albin  sank  deeper  into  his  dream. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

FBMIFITATIOZr. 

**  Listen,  Jentzel,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make 
Colling)  while  he  was  performing  hid  toilette  in  i 
room. 

But  Albin  heard  not. 

*^  I  think  it  is  not  right  to  give  way  to  one's 
Have  the  kindness  to  pay  attention  to  me,  and  1 
what  I  have  to  say.'' 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  and  Albii 
somewhat  confused  at  his  own  abstraction. 

'^  I  propose  that  you  come  with  me  this  even 
will  distract  your  thoughts:  it  is  laughable  t 
mate  of  an  Indiaman,  a  young  wild-fire  and 
sailor,  should  be  as  prudish  as  a  girl,  and  neve 
a  glass  of  wine  in  good  and  cheerful  company." 

"  Oh,  prudish  I  am  not :  if  a  bet  dependec 
I  could  stand  upright,  when  you  would  be  un^ 
table ;  but  such  amusements  give  me  no  pleasiu 

"  Do  not  talk  so  big,  my  young  master — tl 
is  not  made  under  which  I  shall  lie :  still,  thie 
shows  manliness  and  an  aptness.  Now  for  i 
determination;  a  little  recreation  will  do  yoi 
and,  by  this  and  that^  you  shall  have  it  I" 

Albin  had  never  felt  an  inclination  to  join 
reveby,  but  this  evening  he  dreaded  his  own  cc 
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id  preidons  appearances  would  have  made  him  timid 
^en  before  the  gate  of  Paradbe.  He  therefore  agreed 
I  Ceiling's  proposal;  and  some  hours  later,  both 
sndemen  found  themselves  at  the  appointed  place, 
here  a  number  of  young  men  waited  for  them, 
ith  gaming-tables  and  cigars.  Remembering  Albin's 
old  assumption.  Colling  made  use  of  every  possible 
evice  to  give  the  matter  a  contrary  turn ;  but  he  did 
otsnooeed*  Albin  certainly  drank,  and  drank  deeply; 
fot  DO  other  effect  was  produced  than  his  being  in 
^ter  spirits  than  usual;  whereas  Colling  so  com- 
pletely forgot  his  assertion  in  the  repeated  challenges 
^gaye,  that  he  added  to  the  number  of  fallen  heroes, 
^n  Albin  left  the  company  late  in  the  evening. 

Under  the  table,  however,  he  was  not ;  for  while  he 
ioold  guide  his  steps,  he  always  directed  his  course  to 
^  sofa,  and  came  to  an  anchor  there  for  some  hours. 
I^ien  Albin  (not  a  little  proud  of  the  victory  he  had 
jAied)  had  reached  the  street,  he  perceived,  not  very 
*r  from  Herr  N/s,  one  of  his  boon-companions,  who 
itood  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  house  where  Albin 
'dt  convinced  he  did  not  live. 

Without  hesitation,  Albin  advanced  towards  him, 
^  endeavoured  to  make  him  aware  of  his  mistake ; 
)itt  the  young  son  of  Bacchus  denied  that  he  was 
**Jring  any :  he  must  go  in  here,  for  here  he  lived — it 
^  certainly  the  house  of  his  principal.  One — two— 
liree — ^four — five — six — seven  windows  in  front;  six 
tepe  on  one  side,  and  as  many  on  the  other — the  thing 
^  as  clear  as  the  day. 

**  Come,  come,*^  implored  Albin,  in  a  persuasive 
me,  "  I  will  take  you  home." 

"  No — stop,  brother ;  do  not  give  yourself  the 
ouble.    I  live  here.'' 


.  ■•2! 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


FBBOIFITATIOK. 


"  LiSTEK,  Jentzel,  I  have  a  proposal 
Colling^  while  he  was  performing  Yna  toiU 
room.  t^ 

But  Albin  heard  not. 

*^  I  think  it  is  not  right  to  give  way  to 
Have  the  kindness  to  pay  attention  to  meji 
what  I  have  to  say."  ^ 

"What  are  you  talking  about?*  and j 
somewhat  confused  at  his  own  abstractioiu,; 

^*  I  propose  that  you  come  with  me  this;! 
will  distract  your  thoughts:  it  is  laughn^ 
mate  of  an  Indiaman^  a  young  wild-fir0 
sailor^  should  be  as  prudish  as  a  girl^  and' 
a  glass  of  wine  in  good  and  cheerful  comptti 

**  Oh,  prudish  I  am  not :  if  a  bet  dep^ 
I  could  stand  upright,  when  you  would  « 
table ;  but  such  amusements  give  me  no  pti 

*^  Do  not  talk  so  big,  my  young  mastei 
is  not  made  under  which  I  shall  lie :  stilly 
shows  manliness  and  an  aptness.  Now  i 
determination;  a  little  recreation  will  4fl 
and,  by  this  and  that,  you  shall  have  it  I**  .^ 

Albin  had  never  felt  an  inclination  to^j 
revelry,  but  this  evening  he  dreaded  his  oil 


■J 
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''  But  you  will  awaken  the  whole  house,  and  ffaeD 
fall  down  the  steps,  and  break  your  leg." 

^'  Who  dares  to  say  I  shall  break  my  leg?  Are  these 
legs  to  break?  Look,  what  muscles!  what  strenglikl 
Just  try  and  break  one,  you ** 

^^  Well,  well ;  but  you  see,  in  any  case,  one  step  v 
wanting  here  :  there  are  only  five." 

^'  Really  ?  To  make  quite  certain,  I  will  feel  onee 
more ;"  and  he  began  diligently  counting  them,  as  k 
cautiously  descended.  Having  gained  the  street  in 
safety,  Albin  took  his  new  comrade  under  his  arm,  for 
it  now  appeared  that  the  man  could  not  walk  by  Ub- 
self;  but  when  they  arrived  at  the  steps  of  Herr  ISiS 
house,  it  pleased  the  jolly  fellow,  who  had  now  begna 
to  hum  a  song,  to  declare  he  would  not  stir  from  tins 
house,  unless  he  were  carried  away;  for  here  he  fid 
live,  and  he  would  dispute  the  matter  no  longer. 
Albin  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  terror;  Herr  N«V 
sleeping-room  was  in  the  front  of  the  house. 

'^  Still  I  cannot  leave  the  poor  fellow  here-— he  ndj^ 
be  killed ;  nor  can  Uet  him  sleep  in  the  street.  Hair 
can  I  take  him  away  ?    I  must  decide  quickly.^ 

'^  Open,  Stinchen,"  stammered  the  incorri^ble  fellaWi 
as  he  alternately  sang  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

'^  There  is  but  one  way  left,"  sdd  Albin  to  hinud^ 
as  he  opened  the  door,  and  pulled  in  the  object  of  Ui 
solicitude ;  '^  I  must  take  him  to  my  room."  And  be 
did  get  the  man  there;  but  not  without  such  eiff- 
tions,  that  his  own  head  began  to  swim,  and  he  did  not 
feel  very  well,  particularly  after  he  had  brought  the 
shipwrecked  man  safe  to  harbour  on  the  sofa. 

'^  I  think  I  shall  hardly  do  this  again,"  thou^ 
Albin,  as  he  stood  over  the  fallen  hero,  and  reflected 
how  completely  this  wild  Bacchanalian  feast  had  dis- 
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figared  God's  image.  '^  A  few  hours  ago«  he  was  a 
fine,  merry,  jojous  young  fellow;  now  ha  is  worse 
than  a  beast"  Albin  forgot  that  he  himself  had  drunk 
more  than  was  seendy. 

^Stinchenl  StinchenI  can  you  not  find  the  key? 
Have  you  your  heart  still? — ^keep  it  safe,  my  child. 
Have  you  any  water,  Stina? 

'Bheinwem  und  Pimpemelle 
Das  PrOhstttck  wir  hinstellen, 
Bnh'n  wir  bei  dieser  Quelle 
Und'ne  gespickte  Beekaasin ! ' " 

**  Qaiet,  you  fool !  be  quiet,  for  Heaven's  sake ;  you 
Bnke  me  miserable.'' 

"  Und  niemalB  wir  wieder  anaaeheiii 
Wir  trinken  am  tapfenten  hier, 
Waa  Handel  und  SchifUirt  ateta  blohen 
Znm  m^rdriachen  Schwerteigehlirr." 

^Madman,  you  not  only  sing  your  songs  wrong, 
but  you  will  disturb  the  whole  house.  I  must  stuff  a 
handkerchief  into  your  mouth." 

"  Help,  Stina ! — robbers ! — murder ! " 

'^  Ha  r  cried  Albin,  and  stood  up  from  his  recum- 
bent position,  as  he  heard  the  sounds  of  footsteps 
^f^ng  on  the  stairs. 

The  door  was  instantly  burst  open,  and  Herr  N., 
balf  dressed,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  malicious  joy, 
8tood  there — like  the  devil  over  a  fallen  creature. 

£re  we  picture  the  scene  that  followed,  we  must 
^tion,  that  the  merchant  N.  was  naturally  one  of 
^bofie  men  who  only  rise  from  the  dregs  to  the  surface 
of  thia  world's  great  vat,  through  the  fermenting  pro- 
oeaa  of  Fate.  His  moral  comprehension  was  generally 
tiiat  of  expediency;  and  without  believing  in  either 
virtue  or  godly  fear ;  words  which  might  be  proper  on 
oocaaion  to  make  use  of  to  menials^  but  could  be  of  no 


self  through  life.  Of  his  integrity,  or — as  B 
expressed  it,  his  simplicity,  such  conyincing  pro 
been  offered  that  even  the  Merchant  had  oft 
the  inconvenience  of  it  in  the  course  of  busineet 
this^  united  to  his  old  dislike  of  Albin,  was  sc 
to  excite  a  wish  that  an  opportunity  might  ooco 
his  virtue  might  be  taken  by  surprise ;  for  ; 
such  characters  as  Albin's,  Herr  N.  nourished 
stinctive  repugnance.  It  may  be  supposed,  thi 
that  this  circumstance  (following,  as  it  did,  iq 
innocent  looks  that  had  been  exchanged  betweei 
and  his  young  wife)  was  the  more  welcome  fir 
really  hating  the  youth. 

As  we  said,  Herr  N stood  there  like  ifa 

over  a  fallen  human  being ;  and  we  must  con^ 
Albin,  at  this  moment,  with  shame  in  his  face, 
eyes,  and  unsteady  gait,  somewhat  resembled  the 
of  the  latter. 

"  What  the  d ^1  is  going  on  here  ?    Holloa 

out  there!" 

Two  young  clerks,  who  lay  in  the  adjoining 
sprang  up,  half  asleep,  and  hurried  in. 

^^Here  is  something  that  I  have  long  exp< 
ha,  ha,  ha !  My  pattern  of  virtue  has  found  his 
mask  too  wearisome,  and  now  comes  home  i 
a  disturbance  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  v 
ing  the  whole  house  with  his  dissipated  companii 

"  Buh'n  wir  bei  dieser  Quelk^ 
TJnd'ne  gespickte  BedLaasizi  T 

<^  D n !   such  a  scene  in  the  house  of  a  i 
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able  man !  Do  you  know  no  respect,  sir?  Could  you 
not  He  in  the  street  till  you  had  slept  off  your  drunken 
cirouse?  You  are  almost  as  besotted  as  that  wretched 
Wlow  there.     Have  you  nothing  to  say,  sir?" 

"  Bheinwein  nnd  Pimpernel — " 

'^Np,  that's  going  a  little  too  far:  I  must  call  in 
tte  police,  to  clear  the  house.  Miserable  hypocrite ! 
JMue-bom  boy!  what  an  example  you  are  setting  to 
^Aese  respectable  lads ! " 

**Herr  N ,"  stammered  Albin, — ^but  it  was  not 

b  being  tipsy  alone  that  made  him  stammer:  the 
impetuosity,  the  disposition  to  anger,  which  had  so 
often  shown  itself  in  the  character  of  the  boy,  now 
I'  nodved  so  violent  an  impetus  from  the  insults  heaped 
opon  him,  that  the  feeling  threatened  to  choke  him, 
vA  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  effort  of  reason  and 
self-command    he   was   enabled   to  proceed  — "  Herr' 

N f  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  I  beg  your 

pwdon  for  having,  by  my  own  fault,  disturbed  the 
peace  of  this  house,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that,  as  it 
wthe  first  time,  it  shall  be  the  last." 

"  Thank  you,  most  humbly !  You  think  it  is  enough 
to  excuse  yourself,  as  if  I  were  your  equal !  But  I 
t'ttnk  it  well  to  inform  you,  I  will  tolerate  no  baccha- 
^  in  my  house ;  and  whoever  dares  thus  insult  his 
^*^*8ter,  while  he  degrades  himself,  shall  be  treated  in 
we  8ame  manner  as  my  servant." 

Encouraged  by  Albin's  previous  submission,  Herr 
^ — 's  confidence  increased,  and  he  accompanied 
"^68e  words  by  an  act  which  was  not  at  all  unusual 
^th  him, — he  gave  Albin  a  push ;  and  the  latter,  being 
^prepared  for  the  assault,  fell  backward  on  the  poor 
lender  who  lay  on  the  sofa. 
Vol.  I.  ^  d 
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It  was  all  over  now  with  Albin's  reason. 

'^  Miserable^  beggarly  fellow !  If  a  master  has  a  rij 
to  reward  an  erring,  pardon-seeking  servant  in  t 
manner,  the  latter,  too,  must  be  as  wretched  and  ooi 
ardly  if  he  is  satisfied  to  be  treated  like  a  dog!" 

And  hereupon  Herr  N 's  cheeks  burned  from 

loud  box  on  each  ear,  and  his  worthy  person,  withoi 
any  assistance  from  himself,  was  instantly  thrust  oai 
side  the  door,  which  Albin  shut. 

"Well,   we    shall    meet    to-morrow,"    cried    Ha 

N y    in    a    voice    which    would    certainly   ivi 

cooled  Albin's  blood,  had  the  excited  state  he  wi 
in  allowed  him  to  listen ;  but  he  heard  nothing  ft 
his  rage  almost  deprived  him  of  consciousness,  i 
quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  two  boys  who  were  i 
the  next  room  saw,  through  the  glass  door,  that  tli 
candle,  which  for  some  time  had  flickered  backward 
and  forwards,  was  suddenly  extinguished ;  and,  a  fo 
minutes  after,  all  was  still  in  the  chamber  of  the  tw 
clerks. 

"  Can  he  sleep  ?"  said  one  of  the  boys ;  **  if  so,  W 
courage  must  be  great:  not  for  a  thousand  dcdhi 
would  I  be  in  his  place." 

*^  For  a  thousand  dollars — no,  I  can  well  believe  JW 
responded  the  other ;  "  for  Herr  N.  muttered  somethixi 
about  a  prison.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  it  tf  t 
beat  one's  master  ?" 

"  Poor  Jentzel !  he  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  best  der 
we  ever  have  had." 

*^  Yes ;  but  if  we  are  summoned  to  the  court  « 
witnesses,  what  we  think  will  be  of  little  use :  the  tnit 
must  out" 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 


THB  KIXT  MOIUnKO. 


The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  Albin,  who 
Ittd  throvm  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  on  the  bed,  at 
^  awoke,  and  with  wondering  eyes  surveyed  not  only 
Ae  disorder  of  his  own  person,  but  that  of  the  room. 

After  he  had  employed  some  minutes  in  recalling 
^e  past  events,  he  first  turned  red  and  then  pale. 

Like  ghosts  from  the  tomb,  the  misty  outlines  of 
«very  circumstance  passed  in  review  before  him.  He 
slowly  raised  himself  and  looked  towards  the  sofa — it 
^  empty.  His  companion,  who  had  awoke  an  hour 
^ore,  had  also  beheld  the  scenes  of  the  past  night,  as 
^  in  a  magic-lantern ;  but  he  made  good  use  of  his 
"Hie,  and  slipped  away  without  any  one  perceiving  it, 
^cept  one  of  the  boys,  who  let  him  out. 

Albin  went  to  the  looking-glass ;  but  shrank  back 
"Orrified  at  the  expression  his  midnight  orgies,  com- 
*>med  with  his  violent  emotion,  had  left  upon  his 
^^tenance. 

"But  what  is  that,"  murmured  he,  **in  comparison 
^  the  stain  on  my  honour — in  comparison  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  conscience,  or  the  humiliation  which  begging  his 
Won  must  cost  me,  and  which  perhaps  may  be  of  no 
*vail  ?    Public  disgrace  may  await  me — let  me  see :  to 

o2 
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strike  one's  master — the  law  is  rigorous  in  such  caM 

Oh,  cursed  be  these  wretched  revels  which  intoxicitB 

the  senses  and  make  a  man's  blood  boil,  and  leave 

nothing  to  be  gained  but  languor  and  remorse  I    And 

a  thousand  curses  on  the  contemptible  weakness,  not  to 

be  able  to  govern  oneself,  when  anger  tries  to  gun  the 

mastery.     Have  I  been  given  reason,  to  let  it  lie  dcr- 

mant  ?     Am  I  better  than  a  brute,  when  I  only  foDov 

instinct,    and   in   the  tumult  of  my   soul  act  like  i 

madman  ?     Oh,  what  will  she  think  of  me  ?  how  wifl 

that  fellow,  before  whom  I  am  now  compelled  to  stand 

like  an  humbled  wretch,  have  pictured  my  fault?    And 

this  can  only  be  excused  on  the  plea*  of  intozicatioD 

— of  intoxication  I     Heavens !  what  a  disgrace !  and  tlifl 

more  so,  because,  partly  at  least,  it  is  not  the  truth: 

it  was  not  the  madness  of  wine,  but  the  madness  of 

rage,  that   burned  in  my  veins.      If  my  worthy  dd 

Captain  were  to  see  me   now,  he  would    turn   away 

from  me  with  disgust!" 

In  this  painful  disquietude,  and  consumed  with  aelf- 
rcproach,  Albin  paced  rapidly  up  and  down :  he  ooold 
not  go  to  his  business,  for  he  felt  convinced  the  Mer- 
chant would  give  him  his  dismissal,  which  would  be  the 
least  unfortunate  chance  that  could  befall  him.  '^  Shoahl 
I  go  and  request  to  be  permitted  to  speak  to  him,  of 

should  I ^"  Albin  had  no  time  to  decide  further,  fo*" 

the  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  boys  put  in  his  head. 

"  Jentzel,  Herr  N.  desires  you  to  come  to  him ;  he 
waits  for  you  in  his  room  T'  And  without  waiting  foT 
an  answer,  the  lad  hastened  away ;  he  apparently  feared 
being  asked  a  question. 

"  Well,  then,*  cried  our  hero,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  tremor  ran  through  his  limbs,  ^^  I  cannot  escape  my 
punishment     What    oppresses    me    most,    is  that  I 
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jesterday  stood  erect  before  this  man,  and  could  look  at 
Urn  with  calmness  and  self-confidence :  my  conduct  and 
naoner  of  transacting  his  business  gave  me  the  advan- 
tage. A  few  hours  have  changed  all :  to-day  I  am  his 
equal  in  moral  debasement ;  on  all  other  points,  the  prc- 
pooderence  is  on  his  side ;  and  I  have  myself  to  thank, 
thit  at  the  same  moment  I  lose  my  situation  and  my 
itspectability."  Albin  ceased ;  a  new  thought  struck 
tea.    "  If — if  at  any  time  a  secret  cause,  a  secret  aver- 

wn  to  my  master,  had  led  me  into  crime ?    No ;  I 

Ok  sinking  myself  deeper  and  deeper;  I  am  speaking 
mdly ;  and  must  at  this  moment  at  least  be  calm  and 
collected,  if  I  would  not  lose  everything.'' 

He  arranged  his  disordered  dress,  and  however  dreary 
k»  inward  feelings  might  be,  he  succeeded  in  giving  an 
appearance  of  composure  to  his  face  when  he  stood 
before  his  offended  master. 


In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  Herr  N ,  his  eyes 

•wollen,  and  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  green  and  yellow, 
•od  his  features  expressing  such  unspeakable  hatred  and 
«*>ttenie8S,  that  Albin  involimtarily  started  back  when 
^  saw  the  horrible  appearance  of  the  man. 

**  No,  have  the  kindness  to  step  nearer,  sir,'^  said  the 
Merchant,  with  a  repulsive  and  scornful  laugh,  "  that 
ycm  may  know  me  to-morrow  when  we  meet  before  the 
"^trate ;  for  I  have  had  you  simimoned,  that  I  may 
Myself  inform  you  that  my  intention  is  to  give  inform- 
ation of  your  crime.'' 

"  My  crime  is  certainly  so  great,  I  can  hardly  believe 
^t  will  avail  me  to  call  down  your  compassion  on  my 
J^^th,  and  my  being  wholly  unaccustomed  to  wine  and 
*8  consequences.  Still,  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  be  your 
fecirion  what  it  may ;  I  must  most  humbly  confess  my 
aidt,and  as  humbly  ask  your  forgiveness. '^ 
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"  How — forgiveness  ?  Now,  by  my  honour,  it  woo 
be  somewhat  ludicrous  were  I  to  pardon  my  derk,  w 
insults  me,  and  thrusts  me  outside  the  door,  as  if  I  w< 
shop-boy.  No,  sir,  do  not  deceive  yourself  by  w 
insane  hopes,  for  I  swear  to  you,  you  misjudge  me.^ 

"  I  did  not  expect  mercy,**  answered  AJbin,  "yett 
belief  did  not  exonerate  me  from  the  duty  I  have  f 
filled.  Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  there w 
some  mitigating  circumstances.  You,  Herr  N— 
have  first  palpably  wronged  a  man  who  has  alwi 
endeavoured  to  do  his  duty,  and,  as  you  yourself 
pressed  it,  treated  him  like  a  menial,  and  that  too  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses,  before  whom  I  asked  your  j 
don  for  having  brought  that  poor  fool  out  of  the  sti 
into  the  house,  and  who  caused  all  the  noise  wher 
your  rest  was  disturbed.^' 

"  Capital,  quite  exquisite :  you  are  practising  for 
morrow.     But  be  so  good  as  also  to  remember  a  li 
circumstance,  to  which  the  same  individuals  can  I 
witness,  that  you  afterwards  sprang  at  me  like  a  ti 
Oh !  how  delightful  it  will  be,  when  you  can  de^ 
your  manly  strength  to  the  stones  of  one  of  our 
tresses ;  or  you  may  not  have  chanced  to  read  that 
tion  in  our  laws  which  treats  of  such  crimes  ? 
perhaps  that  moment  will  be  still  more  interestii^ 
you,  when  you  are  carried  away  upon  a  cart.    Ha ! 
all  the  ladies  will  gape  at  so  uncommon  a  specta 
But  I  see  you  turn  pale :  have  the  kindness  to  L 
me,  before  another  fit  of  rage  comes  on.  Besides  wl 
I  have  said  all  I  want  to  say :  the  information  wi] 
sworn  before  the  afternoon." 

Albin  scarcely  knew  how  he  regained  his  h 
During  the  next  two  hours  he  was  so  stupefied 
remorse  and  grief,  that  one  thought  alone  preva 
namely,  how,  standing  alone  as  he  did  in  the  world 
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ooold  preyent  the  disgrace  and  deep  humiliation  which 
awaited  him.  At  last  there  appeared  before  him  the 
diadows  of  those  who  were  gone:  his  father^  his  tender 
mother,  his  noble  old  benefactress,  and  Captain  Flyborg, 
that  excellent  firiend — all  came  to  draw  him  back  from 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  whereon  he  stood:  how 
^d  he  hope  to  see  and  meet  them  all  again,  if  by  some 
Bew  crime  he  himself  closed  the  door  against  pardon  ? 

''But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  imprisonment,  hard  labour 
*Bmg  thieves  and  murderers !  No,  never,  never ; 
4en  were  my  course  for  ever  ended." 

Like  a  whirlwind  Albin  rushed  into  the  counting- 
bouse,  and  seized  the  statute-book.  When  he  returned 
rith  it  to  his  room,  he  opened  the  chapter  in  which 
is  offence  was  treated  of,  and  found  that,  instead  of 

be  pimishment  which  Herr  N had  represented  to 

im,  a  still  worse  might  befall  him,  should  he  be  consi- 
ered  as  a  servant, — namely,  being  scourged. 
**  Oh,  terrible !  What  a  life  awaits  me,  were  I  once 
)  undergo  this  punishment !  1  might  run  away ;  but 
len  it  would  be  made  public — he  would  perhaps  accuse 
ie  of  theft,  or  of  something  equally  impossible ; — and 
le  hours  are  passing.  Can  he  have  given  information 
Iready  ?  Oh  no  !  he  will  wait  as  long  as  possible,  to 
ave  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  me  lying  on  the  rack  of 
espair :  yet  to-morrow — to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late. 
>h !  is  there  no  help,  no  hope,  no  light  ? 

Albert  was  right  in  8U{)po8ing  that  the  mere  plea- 
ire  of  increasing  his  pain  by  keeping  him  in  suspense 

>r  several  hours,  was  a  dictate  of  Herr  N 's  evil 

ature ;    for  he  was  determined  to  avenge  himself  in 
iich  a  manner,  that  the  future  prospects  of  the  youth 
'ould  be  irremediably  injured. 
Large  drops  of  perspiration  poured  from  poor  Albin's 
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brow.  ^*  Oh,  why  did  I  not  remain  sawing- timber?  iB 
the  following  spring  I  might  have  been  hired  as  ^ 
sailor.  It  is  certain  that  I  am  not  destined  to  emerge 
from  the  dark  cloud  which  the  Norwegian  pirate  drew 
over  me,  when  he  fired  the  pistol  on  the  dreadfiil 
night.  I  fell  into  the  sea,  and  only  rose  from  it 
again  to  separate  from  my  father,  brother,  and  nmr* 
dered  comrades — aye,  even  from  the  very  name  of  the 
vessel  in  which  I  was:  that  was  like  being  buried 
afresh.  I  was,  as  it  were,  thrust  out  of  relationship 
with  all  the  world — I  could  not  give  any  satis&ctorj 
explanation — I  was  compelled  to  seek  my  advancement 
in  life,  with  a  falsehood  on  my  lips.  Alas,  aksl 
where  are  my  dreams  of  independence?  Degraded, 
among  the  very  dregs  of  the  worst  people,  I  may  it 

a  future  time  become  like  them,  and  die  as No, 

that  would  be  of  no  use.  Is  there  no  resource  left? 
Ila!"  cried  he,  suddenly,  while  he  stood  up,  and 
i-aiscd  his  hands  to  heaven,  ^'  this  tliought  came  from 
thence!" 

A  strange  and  rapid  change  passed  over  Albin's 
face :  it  was  like  a  sudden  calm  resting  on  the  raging 
billows,  which,  a  moment  before,  had  been  tossing 
about  in  w^ild  uproar. 

With  a  firm  step  he  once  more  approached  the 
chamber  of  his  principal. 

Ilerr  N was  not  a  little  surprised,  when  he  saw 

the  man  whom  he  thought  he  had  completely  in  his 
hands,  walk  in  as  unconcernedly  as  if  the  conversation 
had  been  on  indifferent  matters. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  asked  he.  *^I  told  you 
we  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  each  other  till  the 
morning." 

"  I  liave  thought  the  contrary,"  answered  Albin,  in 
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tone  which,  if  it  were  not  haughty,  was  meant  to 

60. 

**  Well,  what  the  d 1  do  you  want,  then?" 

**!  will,  first,  before  anything  else,  ask  your  for- 
reness  once  more :  after  that,  I  beseech  you  to  forget 
i  untoward  events  which  I  shall  repent  of  all  my 
J.  My  meaning,  however,  is,  that  they  will  be 
de  far  worse  by  an  exposure  which  will  not  reflect 
lour  upon  either  of  us." 

^  Ah,  ha !  You  think  you  have  to  do  with  a  fooL 
'  your  ways,  sir,  or  I  shall  ring  and  have  you 
ned  out." 

'Herr  N ,  before  you  carry  this  threat  into 

cution,"  said  Albin,  with  an  altered  voice,  ^*pay 
mtion  to  the  words  I  am  about  to  'speak.  I  have 
le  my  duty — aye,  more  than  my  duty — when  I  have 
ce  asked  your  pardon  for  a  fault,  for  which  you 
e  to  thank  your  own  rudeness;  and  now  it  only 
lains  to  me  to  say,  that  before  you  see  me  in  prison, 
I  may  probably  have  to  take  up  your  own  quarters 
re,  if,  perchance,  you  do  not  lose  your  head!" 
\.t  this  bold  and  decided  assertion,  which  Albin 
ie  without  any  degree  of  heat,  but  with  a  deep 
I  impressive  earnestness,  the  words  came  in  their 
ral  sense  before  our  merchant,  as  if  they  had  fallen 
m  the  clouds.  He  turned  livid,  and  with  difficulty 
omiered  forth,  "  What  do  you  mean?" 
'  What  I  mean  is  very  simple,"  answered  Albin,  in 
equaUy  calm  tone.  ^'  Persons  guilty  of  treason  are 
lished  with  death." 

*  Guilty    of   treason !      Are    you    in    your    right 

SCfi?" 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  have  a  good   memory.     Do  you  rc- 

o3 
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luember  cxprcsriiig  y(mr?fclf  so  and  so,  on  tlie  fourtn 
of  April,  when  the  Crown  Prince  rode   by?     On  the 
following  day  you  were  pleased  to  give  utterance  to 
your  opinions  relative  to    His    Majesty   in   just  a^ 
injurious  language;  and  a  third  time  with  respect t^ 
the  whole  royal  family  1" 

As  to  the  day,  Albin  selected  it  at  random,  bn.* 
that  the  expressions  were  true,  might  be  seen  by 

N 's  lengthened  face. 

"  What  stupid  lies  ! ''  he  cried.    "  You  cannot  pror^ 
anything." 

"  Yea ;  pardon  me,  Ilerr  N .     On  the  first 

casion  there  were  present,  not  only  myself,  but  Mnr— 
man  and  the  two  young  clerks ;   on  the  second,  tk^ 

liead-clerk  and  Captain   G heard  you ;  and  tt^ 

third  time  it  occurred  at  table." 

Here  N was  struck  dumb.     Yet,  trusting  to  hi* 

high  character  in  the  bouse,  he  rang  the  bell,  9i^^ 
desired  his  clerks  to  be  immediately  called. 

"Listen,"  he  began,  when  they  all  entered;  "can 
any  of  you  remember  my  having  uttered  any  exprW" 
sions  derogatory  to  our  gracious  and  beloved  RoyJ 
Family?" 

'•  Colling  and  the  two  young  men  looked  suipri^c^ 
and  confused — particularly  Colling,  who  suspected  bow 
matters  stood. 

"  You  will  probably  be  put  upon  your  oath,"  sug- 
gested Albin,  as  he  cast  a  scrutinising  look  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  be  silent,  when  I 
speak  to  my  people.  Herr  Colling"  (and  here  he 
received  a  look,  that  might  be  interpreted:  * Hefy  m 
iiou\  and  I  will  help  you  another  time^) — "Herr  Colling 
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Ui  best  bear  witness  to  the  baseness  of  Jentzel's  artful 
's  by  which  he  hopes^  in  his  follj^  to  free  himself 
>m  the  consequences  of  his  late  crime.  ** 
Colling  cast  a  significant  look  upon  his  worthy 
Ucipal,  which  he  was  fain  to  understand  as  follows : 
^i/thinff  but  a  false  oath  " — and  then  said : 
^  I  certainly  think  you  did  speak  some  inconsiderate 
>:^  on  the  subject  in  question;  but  suppose  you 
^^  no  traitor  in  your  own  house^  who  would  suUy 
xiame  by  repeating  them  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  that  is  as  it  may  be,"  answered  Albin ;  **  for 
f-defence  is  permitted  to  every  one.     Meanwhile, 

^Tything  depends  upon  Ilerr  N himself." 

**  Go !  I  see  this  is  a  plot  that  I  shall  soon  unraveU" 

ad  Herr  N ^  in  a  consequential  tone ;  and,  with 

Q  expressive  gesture,  he  dismissed  both  plaintiff  and 
'itnesscs. 


"  Very  cleverly  done !"  whispered  Colling  in  Albin's 
IT,  as  they  descended  the  stairs  together.  "You  have 
e  game  now  in  your  own  hands ;  but  another  time, 
ke  example  by  me :  I  remained  where  I  was,  till  a 
1^  hours'  sleep  had  strcngtlicned  my  body  and  cleared 
Y  head.  And  mind :  had  I  met  my  own  brother  in 
e  street  under  such  circumstances,  I  would  sooner 
ve  left  him  to  chance  protection  from  any  quarter, 
an  have  brought  him  in  here  with  me." 
Soon  after  noon,  as  Albin  sat  reflecting  over  all  that 
d  occurred,  his  master  entered,  and  began,  in  a  loud 
ice: 

*^  Moved  by  your  penitence  and  your  youth-^the 
ly  intercessors — listen  I — the  only  ones  which  could 
^  for  you — I  have  resolved  to  forgive  you;  and 
len  I  forgive,  I  also  forget." 
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^^  I  thank  you,"  said  Albin,  who  instantly  rerain 
his  submissive  manner;    ^^it  will   be  long,  howcF^^ 
before  I  can  forget  my  folly.     And  now,  I  must 
quest  my  dismissal ;  for,  after  all  that  has  taken 
I  cannot  reckon  upon  remaining  in  your  house — ^inde^^^; 
it  would  be  impossible." 

*"  Give  yourself  no  concern  about  that,  my 
everything  shall  be  as  it  was." 

"  As  Herr  N wishes." 

Albin  was  much  astonished  at  this  change  of 
but  four  days  later,  understood  what  it  reaUy 
when  the  merchant  entered  the  counting-house,  a 
publicly  declared,  in  an  abrupt  voice : 

"  Herr  Jentzel  will  prepare  to  withdraw  in  a 

^^  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Albin,  with  supp: 
anger,  and  some  uneasiness  at  his  being  now  without  ^ 
situation. 

"Yes;  for  know,"  continued  Herr  N ,  lookiXE£ 

round  on  all  present,  "  people  who  are  in  my  servic^^ 
are  not  accustomed  to  give  warning:  I  tell  them    ^^ 
leave  when  I  consider  them  useless,  or  when,  throu^** 
their  bad   conduct,   they   have    rendered   themselv^^ 
unworthy  of  my  favour." 

On  the  evening  before  his  departure,  Albin  (wl>- 
since  that  memorable  night,  had  never  dined  at  H^ 
N.'s  tabic)  was  passing  the  door  of  the  sitting-roo 
when  it  was  gently  opened,  and  his  former  mistr^^ 
put  forth  her  pretty  head  and  small  hand. 

"Farewell,  Herr  Jentzel,"  said  she  in  a  low 
trembling  voice.     "  As  my  husband  will  not  allow 
to  take  leave  of  you,  I  venture  upon  this  plan  to  tc** 
you  that  I  wish  you  every  happiness,  and  that  I  do  no^ 
pity   you  for  leaving  us.     God  has  surely  appointed 
something  for  you :  you  are  so  good  and  upright." 
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b!    Is  so  much  kindness    possible?"  answered 
as  he  almost  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  young 
u     "  And  yet  I  acted  very  wrong !" 
id  you  not  a^k  pardon  ?"  said  she^  blushing, 
nd  you,  do  you  forgive  me  ?"   stammered  Albin, 
will  you  think  of  me  without  dislike  ?" 
will  pray  to  God  for  you !" 
1  now  Albin  ventured  to  seize  the  small  hand 
press  it  to  his  lips.     The  next  moment  all  was 
the  door  was  shut,  and  Albin  again  in  his  room, 
wonderfuUy  strengthened  and  calmed,  he  con- 
packing  up,  intending  to  go  to  an  hotel  for  some 

bad  saved  but  little,  for  during  the  first  winter 
)uld  not  work;    besides  which,  old  Surr  must 

shilling  weekly  for  tobacco  and  beer,  and  Surr 
any  comrades,  who  found  their  way  to  Albin's 

heart.  Then  our  young  gentleman  would  be 
id  carefully  dressed — in  short,  he  had  not  much 
to  take.  Little  as  it  was,  however,  Albin  could 
I  it  till  he  had  passed  his  examination;  for  that 
►e  done,  whether  he  was  appointed  hereafter  to  a 
cither  as  mate  or  even  as  a  common  sailor. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  SUN  RISES  TWIOB. 


The  yellow  leaves  of  autumn  had  long  since  endcp^^ 
their  magic  dance  round  the  city;  snow,  hail,  fog,  ai 
8torni   had  followed   in  their  steps.      Our  hero,  not^ 
withstanding  the  scantiness  of  his  purse^  had  weat! 
several  months,  and  his  examination  had  ended  happily 
but  at  this  moment  he  found  himself  in  a  most  unen 
able  state,  without  either  a  ship  or  breads  and  no 
pcct  of  getting  either.     The  only  thing  left  was  credit 
for  his  extraordinary  economy,  united  with  his 
tuality  in  paying,  had  so  completely  gained  the  res 
of  his  host,  that  the  latter  willingly  offered  him  c: 
but  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  Albin  would  not  get  i 
debt.     Till  now  he  had  made  no  attempt  to 
employment ;  for  it  had  been  suggested  to  him,  that 
man  who  had  struck  his  own  master,  let  the  provoca* 
tion  be  what  it  might,  would  not  be  depended  on  either"*^ 
as  a  clerk  or  the  commander  of  a  vesseL 

"  I  can  do  nothing  here  !"  said  Albin  to  himself — and 
he  was  right ;  for,  unknown  to  him,  many  reports  were 
circulated  through  the  town.  He  was  very  far  from 
suspecting  that  his  declining  to  understand  the  in- 
creasing passion  of  Madame  Susanna,  was  doing  him 
much  harm,  as  she  was  determined  to  injure  him.  Soon 
after  his  departure  from  Herr  N.'s,  she  had  visited 
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triy  and  in  plainer  terms  than  before^  offered  him  her 
art,   money,   and  a  ship;   she  eyen  went  so  iar  as 

propose  acting  as  Steersman,  till  he  had  acquired 
perience.  And  for  this  wealth,  independence,  and 
Bition  in  the  world,  she  asked  nothing  but  the  hope 
at;  he  might  one  day  look  upon  her  without  repug- 
ncc.  But,  reminded  of  her  duty  to  her  husband, 
[>vilsed  in  the  different  parts  she  wished  to  act,  of 
>t:lier,  friend,  and  sister,  Mother  Steersman's  love 
San  to  assume  a  contrary  aspect:  this  contempt 
K^^ged  her.    Although  she  by  no  means  gave  up  hope, 

the  meantime  she  wished  to  amuse  herself  by  a 
t^l  e  revenge.  As  yet,  it  would  have  been  premature  to 
v^c  risked  anything — the  youth  was  ripening  into  the 
^la.  She  already  waited  for  the  fruit  she  expected  to 
^  J),  and  meanwhile  reports  were  abroad,  which  might 
>cler  his  situation  more  defenceless  and  bitter, — ^in  a 
^^,  reports  such  as  she  wished  them  to  be.  It  was 
^,  he  had  been  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  which,  from 
^^^6  unknown  cause,  was  wrecked;  and  that  his  father 
^  brother,  together  with  considerable  property,  had 
t^ished.  No  one  believed  a  word  about  the  property, 
^ugh  every  one  had  their  own  thoughts  regarding  the 
^umstance  that  he  alone  was  saved.  Then  he  had 
^n  in  another  vessel,  which  had  been  sunk — rather 
'  ugly  story  I — by  which  he  was  placed  in  great  diffi- 
Ities  in  London.  He  had  run  away  from  Gothen- 
-Tg,  and  it  was  thought  from  France  also,  where  he 
l-d  not  been  on  good  terms  with  his  father ;  but  the 
liole  affair  lay  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  mystery.  Enough: 
Jbin  Jentzel  was  a  daring  and  adroit  rascal,  who  had 
aly  to  thank  his  youth  and  ingenuity  in  dissimulation, 
lat  his  suspicious  adventures  had  not  been  looked  upon 
I  the  light  they  really  seemed  to  merit — and  so  forth. 
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^^  One  evening,  as  Albin  sat  reflecting  how  lil 
dence  he  could  give  to  any  present  hope  of  pro 
he  said  to  himself:  ^^  Fortunately  I  can  always 
on  Colling  lending  me  a  sum  that  will  enable  n 
to  Stockholm :  it  may  possibly  happen  that  if  I 
get  a  ship  there,  I  shall  at  least  be  appointed  ms 
winter  voyage.  I  will  write  Colling  a  note ; — h 
I  would  not  cheat  him."  And  Albin  wrote,  ) 
head-clerk  in  Herr  N.'s  counting-house  answered 

**I  AM  sorry,  my  dear  Jentzel;  but  there 

talk  just  now  of  a  partnership  between  me  t 

principal ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  very  imp 

me — ^perhaps  destroy  my  entire  interest — were  I 

money  to  a  man  he  so  thoroughly  hates.     Exc 

therefore,  and  be  convinced  of  the  true  and  < 

sionate   sympathy   which  I  feel  for   your   un( 

shnplicity  in  transacting  business.     Believe  me, 

have  some  experience, — you  will  never  succeec 

way  you  have  begun.     An  honest  fellow  oftei 

for  a  knave,  but  a  knave,  more  frequently  still 

for  an  honest  man. 

"  Your  obliged, 

"A.  CoLi 

Albin  threw  the  letter  with  contempt  into 
He  certainly  knew  one  person  who  would  glac 
done  him  this  service  ;  but  with  the  warm  blo< 
tling  his  cheek,  he  confessed  to  himself  it  wag 
impossible  he  could  turn  to  hery — this  was  the 

the    scoundrel    N .      Right    feeling,    and 

symptoms  in  his  heart,  forbade  his  having   e' 
most  remote   communication  with  her;   the 
brance  of  her  was  like  a  beautiful  dream, — a 
sunshine  in  his  clouded  life.    Of  her  (the  other) 
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one  look  would  have  flown  to  his  assistance  with  out- 
Btretched  arms — of  her  he  never  thought,  and  doubtful 
M  Us  afiairs  stood,  he  would  never  lower  himself  by 
paltering  with  his  honour. 

**  How  often  in  my  life  have  I  been  left  without  ad- 

^ce,  and  as  poor  as  I  am  now  I**  thought  he,  as  he  stirred 

^  embers  of  the  fire,  and  watched  the  consuming 

•Aes  of  the  note,  representing,  as  he  fancied,  fantas- 

^  figures  of  ships  well  rigged  and  manned :  Captain 

%borg,  Bas,  the  good  old  Pirate — even  Captain  Don- 

^^  and  the  *  Snare-Swen,^ — ^with  many  a  reminiscence 

w  the  past,  sailed  before  his  eyes.     His  dreams  were 

''widenly  broken  in  upon  by  the  sound  of  some  one 

ooniiiig;  it  was  his  host,  who  entered  with  a  newspaper 

^  his  hand.      **  Think  of  something  pleasant,   Herr 

^cntzel,  something  new  and  advantageous,"  said  the 

'^endly  fellow,  handing  the  paper  to  Albin,  and  point- 

&  to  a  certain  paragraph  among  the  advertisements. 

•>^ith  a  sense  of  joyous  uncertainty,  which  could  not 

*^1>  one  rational  thought  as  to  the  contents  of  the 

j^^paper,    Albin    lighted   a   candle,   and   read    with 

^Slit,   astonishment,    and    gratitude,   the   following 

^^ge  announcement: — 

If  a  youth,  who  some  years  ago  received  a  pocket- 
**^  from  a  kind  friend  in  Gothenberg,  which  con- 
■^^d  the  picture  of  a  little  dog  called  Tibb,  should 
"^  returned  from  the  East  Indies,  he  is  requested  to 
*^^  himself  known  to  a  person  who  still  takes  care  of 
^V>,  as  this  person  will  hand  over  to  him  the  assign- 
-^t  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  the  above-mentioned 
^4  friend  bequeathed  to  the  said  youth.  The  reason 
^  '^his  announcement  being  made  in  this  manner,  is,  that 
k^  answer  has  vainly  been  expected  to  a  letter  which 
^^  sent  under  cover  to  Captain  Flyborg  at  Batavia. 
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"  Signed  by  her  who  gave  Sterm's  prayer-bo 
youth. 

*^  Ah,  my  God,  when  didst  thou  ever  fona 
my  life?"  cried  Albin,  his  eyes  beaming,  whiU 
tears  fell  upon  the  paper,  which  assured  him  he 
forgotten  by  his  kind  benefactress,  Greta  and 
Tibb  who  still  lived.  And  Albin  drew  forth  th< 
book,  and  at  the  remembrance  of  Tibb's  mistrei 
his  pretty  little  head  as  warmly  as  if  it  had  been 
Wolk's  own  hands  which  he  had  been  permitte 
once  more. 

"Aye,  thus  it  is,  you  see ;  the  Lord  rewa 
who  are  better  than  they  appear  to  be,"  said 
lord,  nodding  his  head  kindly.    "  Now  I  may  oi 
Jentzel  a  glass  of  something  this  evening." 

"  Two,  if  you  like ;  for  I  can  now  offer  yo 
return.  To-morrow  I  will  go  to  Gothenberg 
of  it ! — ^Bas  was  right." 

"A  carriage  with  four  horses!"  cried  the 
entering  at  the  same  moment. 

*^  Well,  well ! — all  right !  If  it  is  one  g€ 
put  him  in  the  red  room ;  and  if  there  a 
then " 

The  landlord  went  out,  and  for  a  long  tii 
heard  nothing  about  the  offered  glass ;  but  tl 
matter  of  indifference  to  him,  for  his  head  was 
of  brilliant  thoughts  of  the  future. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  land 
denly  re-appcared,  and  with  an  air  of  evei 
importance  than  before — 

"  Herr  Jentzel,  here  is  a  guest,  a  singular 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  you ;  and  I  think  ; 
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wo^Mng  to  expect  from  him  but  what  is  good.    Be  good 

I  know  of  no  old  man  who  can  want  me  for  any 
P^^ose,— what  does  it  mean?" 

You  will  soon  see.  You  are  not  going  to  refuse 
*°  ^Id  man  who  wishes  to  see  and  speak  with  you  for  a 
®^^ent" 

No,  certainly  not, — God  forbid  1 — quite  the  con- 
^ry.    Here  I  ami" 
**  Come,  then ! " 

T?he  landlord  went  first,  and  opened  the  door  of  his 
'^^^t;  sitting-room. 

-AJbin  could  not  see  any  one  ;  but  from  under  a  great 
pie  of  furs  and  cloth-coverings,  he  heard  a  constant 
^"t:tgh,  "  Hem,  hem  I"  little  curses,  and  a  whole  legion 
of  ^*  Oh,  fyl"  "  Tout  beauT  which  last  expression 
s^^rned  to  be  addressed  to  something  which  was  like- 
'^^-s^  under  the  heap  of  furs. 

^*  Step  nearer,"  said  the  landlord,  as  he  placed  the 
^'^^^  dim  tallow  candles  so  that  Albin  could  perceive 
ta^  grey  head  from  whence  proceeded  these  various 
^^^iids;  and  a  close  inspection  showed  him  another 
"^^^d,  which,  although  it  was  covered  with  a  little  green 
^^X>,  Albin  fancied  resembled  the  head  of  an  ape. 

*^*  See,  then, — hem ! — is  he  there  ?    Well,  what  kind 

^Deing  are  you  really?"  began  the  wonderful  stranger, 

**"  ^^r  he  had,  by  a  double  but  almost  simultaneous  sign, 

*^^^wn  his  restless  companion  that  it  must  lie  still,  and 

^^  landlord  that  he  must  leave  the  room. 

**What    kind   of    being?"    repeated   Albin,  much 
^lonished. 

'*  Well,  then,  what  kind  of  an  animal  ?  who  are 
^Xxngry  one  day,  and  cut  wood  to  provide  for  a  sick 
^^omrade,  and  give  up  money,  the  existence  of  which 
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no  one  knew  anything  about — (ah !  devil  take  it!  to 
beau^  Madame  Lona  I — respect  I  have  you  not  a  nc 
cap  on  ?)— no  one  heard  the  least  thing  of  it ;  and  i 
other  day  he  beats  his  master,  and  threatens  to  g^ 
information  against  traitors ; — hem  I  ah!  hem!" 

'^  Might  I  be  allowed  to  take  the  liberty  of  aski] 
who  it  is  that  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  speak  to  i 
thus?" 

"  A  right  ?  Oh,  oh,  is  this  the  way  ?  Do  you  hei 
Madame  Lona,  there  is  no  shame  among  young  peoj 
in  these  days.  A  right  ?  ha  I  I  believe  the  gout  w 
soon  get  into  my  stomach  now." 

^^  I  really  cannot  understand  this."  Albin  did  n 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

'^  But  understand  that  I  am  called  Frederic  Sta 
gerling,  and  that  you  are,  whether  rightly  or  wrongl 
called  Albin  Jcntzcl;  and  we  shall,  methinks,  ha 
something  to  do  with  each  other,  if  it  pleases  the  goi 
which  by  some  strange  freak  has  taken  its  dcpartu 
this  evening." 

"  Herr  Stangerling !"  cried  Albin,  involuntarily,  ai 
in  his  tone  there  was  something  that  told  this  nan 
was  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  See,  now  !     Listen,  Lona  I  do  you  hear  the  vpici 
— not  bad.     Place  the  candle  a  little  nearer,  my  you3 
sir,  though  it  does  hurt  my  eyes ; — ^hem  I — we  shall  s 
liis  face — some  dear  old  features  must  surely  be  to 
found.* 

Albin  respectfully  approached  his  father's  firien 
and  bent  low  down  to  him.  And  now  he  was  close 
inspected,  not  only  by  Herr  Stangerling,  but  also  1 
Madame  Lona,  who,  with  her  two  fore-paws  resting  < 
the  shouldersof  her  master, imitated  every  movement,a] 
thrust  her  head  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other. 
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No  resemblance — a  handsome  youth,  manljr,  well- 
made,  a  deuced  fine  lad — but  no  resemblance — such 
thiugg  ^Q  Qjiiy  in  romances,"  complained  the  old  man, 
^Ut  no  matter ;  Albin  Jentzel  is  still  Albin  Jentzel. 
^"t  Doy^ — UQ  subterfuge — fair  play — that  has  always 
P*^^«€d  old  Stangerling.  I  must  know  what  happened 
*TOr  you  went  on  board  the  French  schooner,  of  which 
*  ^ord  has  never  been  heard.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
"°^  out  that.  You  are  silent ;  you  change  colour.  I 
*"  Hot,  then,  quite  wrong  in  thinking  some  of  Satan's 
^of  k  is  here." 

-A^lbin   tried   to    stammer    out    something,   but   his 
emotion  was  too  great. 

^*Are  you  silent  to  me? — you,  Jentzel's  son !  Jentzel  I 

""^h  !  since  I  lost  thee  in  France,  1  have  never  heard 

^^y  dear  name  till  now,  when,  after  my  return  home, 

^"^    Burgomaster  wrote  me  a  long  story.     I  lay  sick, 

"^y*— do  you  understand? — ill  at  home  in  my  bed — 

*Q  old  bachelor.    No  one  troubles  themselves  about  him 

^^^    liis  own  sake;    but  I  got  into  my  carriage,   the 

^^^*^er  to  trace  out  the  whole  affair — stopped  at  the 

^^gomaster's,  and  heard  a  great  deal,  which  you  must 

^^^-  complete." 

Uut  if  I  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to 
^^v^er  the  principal  question?"  sighed  Albin,  as  he 
^^    liimself  in  an  unspeakable  difficulty. 

Could'st  thou  have  a  crime  upon  thy  conscience, 
y^^^^ng  man  ?  Oh,  eh  ?  Then  has  the  Almighty  written 
*  "^Jse  passport  upon  thy  face  !" 

^  No,  no  crime — no  guilt — I  swear ! " 

*  Why,  then,  not  confide  in  him  who  was  thy  father's 

^^nd?  —  or  perhaps  you   deny   you   are  the   son  of 

^ilhelm  Jentzel?     Everything   seems,   however,   to 

V^ove  that  you  are.     They  told  me,  you  said  you  were 
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a  native  of  Sweden,  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been 
merchant;  that  you  had  gone  with  your  father  ir 
brother  to  foreign  lands;  and  lastly  had  resided  i 
France,  till  you  were  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  and  th 
you  alone  were  saved  of  the  crew  belonging  to  tl 
vessel  which  was  bringing  you  home.  The  only  this 
which  I  cannot  reconcile,  is  the  singular  circumstano 
that  though  you  all  left  Nantes  in  a  French  schoone 
you,  according  to  your  own  account,  were  saved  by 
Norwegian  vessel,  and  put  on  board  the  ship  of  Capta; 
Ennes.  About  all  this  you  must  give  mc  an  answei 
for  I  tell  you  I  have  a  right  to  ask  it,  in  your  fathei 
name.  I  venture  to  say,  he  has  told  you,  more  th 
once,  that  he  intended  confiding  you  and  your  deaf*an 
dumb  brother  to  my  guardianship?" 

"Yes,'  that  was  really  his  often-expressed  wis 
which  he  surely  would  have  fulfilled,  had  God  pe 
mitted  it" 

"  Well,  thank  God,  we  have  got  thus  far :  that  y< 
acknowledge  you  are  Wilhelm  Jcntzel's  son." 

"  Heaven  preserve  me  from  denying  my  dearest  ai 
best,  my  truly-loved  father.  Ah  I  Herr  Stangerlia 
more  than  once — aye,  more  than  a  thousand  timefh 
have  I  thought  of  this  happy  and  yet  bitter  momei 
when  we  should  meet :  from  Captain  Flyborg's  will» 
knew  it  must  come." 

"  Strange  boy  T'  said  the  old  man  thoughtinll} 
^^  sooner  than  go  to  him  who  in  some  measure  belongs 
to  you,  you  hunger  and  toil  through  a  thousand  di 
tresses." 

"  Do  not  reproach  me ;  I  was  unhappy^  forsaken  I 
every  one,  a  child  barely  fourteen,  with  no  other  coui 
seller  than  myself,  and  bound  by  a  promise,  the  meanii 
of  which  I  have  since  learned.     Then  I  was  proud; 
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would  not  come  as  a  beggar,  as  a  fortune-hunter^  who 
bew  not  how  to  help  himself.  I  feared  I  should  not 
be  befieved,  and  yet  dreaded  that  things  might 
suddenly  come  to  light  which  in  my  ignorance  I 
was  forced  to  submit  to.  And  even  at  this  moment," 
eontinaed  he,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  even  now,  the 
gbost  of  this  compulsory  oath  stands  between  me  and 
Um  whom  1  would  call  father.  I,  even  in  my  childhood, 
a  wanderer, — I,  who  have  so  yearned  after  a  warm 
beart,  on  which  my  own  might  repose, — must  I  not  go 
kence,  for  who  will  believe  me  T 

**/  will,  my  boy,"  cried  the  old  man,  while  he 
stretched  out  both  his  hands  to  Albin.  "  I  feel  in  my 
«cart,  that  everything  relating  to  you  is  upright  and 
'^nest  And  now,  tell  me  all  you  have  gone  through ; 
go  as  near  as  you  can  to  your  unlucky  oath ;  I  will 
'^en  to  you  with  open  ears.  But  first,  tell  me  if 
Captain  Flyborg  knew  of  the  connection  between  me 
*od  your  father?" 

'*  Neither  to  him  nor  to  any  other  person  have  I 
^^^r  mentioned  your  name,  except  when  I  deposited 
^^-ptain  Flyborg's  money ;  nor  did  the  Captain  ever 
'''^^^tion  it:  it  was  only  on  his  death-bed  he  told  me  his 
^  ^hes,  and  that  the  address  of  the  man  who  would 
f^^^^te  them,  would  be  found  with  the  money.  Still, 
*^  ^^  more  than  probable  he  sought  to  recommend  me 
^  ^He  he  so  highly  esteemed,  in  the  letter  which,  with 


his 


Vrill,  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  *  Iduna.' " 


*  Do  you  not  see  the  finger  of  God  in  this  accident  ? 
Vyborg,  my  old  friend,  the  poor  hypochondriacal  but 
^^^hy  man,  whom  I  esteemed,  sent  you  to  a  father  you 
^^Uld  not  seek  yourself." 

*  This  satisfactory  and  pleasant  thought  occurred  to 
Myself,"  said  Albin,  as  he  drew  more  confidingly  towards 
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the  old  man,  and  sitting  close  to  him  on  the  sofa,  gaxed 
tenderly  on  him,  who  perhaps  would  now  consider  him 
in  the  light  of  a  son — as  a  son ;  **  oh,  happy  thouglit, 
to  possess  a  father,  a  friend,  a  sure  haven  after  haviog 
so  long  wandered  about  as  a  fugitive ! " 

^'  Proud  boy,  I  can  read  Into  thy  soul ! "  The  oM 
man  nodded.  ^^  But  now  begin,  and  be  true^  true  as  if 
thou  wert  standing  in  the  presence  of  God ! " 

And  60  circumstantial  was  the  tale  related  by  the 
young  man,  that  (although  obliged  to  omit  everythbg) 
from  his  rushing  on  deck  when  ^La  Belle  Coquette*  , 
struck,  to  the  moment  when  he  got  on  board  the 
'Fliegfisch')  this  obstacle  was  not  so  insurmountable 
to  the  old  man  as  to  prevent  him  understanding  from 
certain  signs  how  matters  had  been.  Without  Albin 
breaking  his  vow,  it  was  easily  seen  it  had  been  forced 
upon  him  by  pirates.  From  this  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  his  various  adventures  followed  one  upon  the 
other;  and  after  the  old  man  had  uttered  some  stnu^ 
sounds,  upon  hearing  the  account  of  the  death  of  hi« 
former  friend,  he  agreed  with  Albin  that  Wilhehn 
Jentzel  and  his  dumb  ))oy  had  sunk  with  the  ship  to  the 
bottom.  Then,  growing  calm  by  degrees,  he  listened  to 
the  description  of  Captain  Ennes  and  Mother  Steei»- 
man,  Achilles,  Bas,  Madame  Wolk,  Greta,  Tibb, 
Captain  Donnert,  Mother  Kitty,  and  every  one  else 
who  appeared  upon  the  scenes,  which  Albin  pamted 
with  so  much  humour,  that  when  our  hero  came  to 
that  part  about  Gefle,  and  particularly  of  his  nocturnal 
adventures  with  his  principal,  the  heap  of  ftirs  was  in 
a  strange  state  of  commotion,  in  consequence  of  the 
latitude   which  the   worthy   man   allowed    his   lung* 

Herr  N was  not  in  the  least  beloved,  rather  the 

contrary ;  and  therefore  old  Stangerling  had  not  the 
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eart  to  reproach  the  only  son  of  his  friend ;  he  merely 
lid,  threatening  with  hb  finger :  *^  You  do  not  run, 
ow,  from  street  to  street^  trying  to  see  the  young 
reman  ?** 

*^  No,"  answered  Albin^  laughing  and  blushing,  but 
till  quite  openly,  ^'  I  do  not,  nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so ; 
can  remember  her  without  that.** 

**  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  have  you  no  wish  to  speak 
3  her?" 

^  No,  not  the  least,  I  solemnly  declare.  And  now," 
ontinued  he,  lowering  his  voice^  **  I  have  told  all  that 

dare  telL" 

*'  And  I  say,  come  to  my  heart,  my  boy !  There  is 
lilt  one  thing  I  cannot  so  soon  forgive — ^namely,  your 
oming  so  late.  Pride,  haughtiness,  nothing  else,  stood 
a  your  way ;  you  wait  till  you  reach  the  age  of  twenty. 
Jut  one  must  not  live  without  benefitting  from  expe- 
ience.  Had  you  sought  me  at  once,  your  life  would 
lave  passed  quietly  enough ;  but  who  can  tell  whether  all 
his  may  not  be  useful  to  you  ?  and  we  shall  laugh  many 
imes,  during  the  course  of  this  winter,  over  your  boyish 
idventures ; — for  I  will  keep  you,  my  lad ;  you  shall  not 
eave  me  in  too  great  a  hurry.  We  shall  see  if  the 
Alte  Junge'  is  vacant;  she  is  my  last  ship,  and  you 
nay  rely  upon  having  her." 

In  spite  of  the  watchful  looks  of  Madame  Lona,  who 
irect  upon  two  legs,  contemplated  this  scene  with 
ealous  eyes,  Albin  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  old  man,  and  pressed  him  so  warmly  to  his  heart, 
that  spasms  and  exclamations  were  completely  forgotten. 
Albin  vowed  to  be  an  affectionate  son,  and  by  his 
ceaseless  love  to  reward  the  fatherly  kindness  which  he 
iiad  received  firom  the  old  man ;  and  the  latter  promised, 
3n  his  part,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  father  to  Albin. 
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At  last^  all  these  conflicting  feelings  were  oafaned, 
and  taking  up  Madauie  Lona,  the  old  man  eud,  as  he 
stroked  her  head,  *'  Look,  my  boy,  I  must  now  present 
you  to  a  being,  which,  absurd  and  hideous  as  she  may 
appear,  will  yet  be  a  favourite,  when  yoa  know  that, 
for  years,  she  has  been  my  constant  companion.  Oh  I 
don't  give  yourself  such  airs,  madam.  She  has  often 
vexed  me,  has  broken  some  valuable  things; — ^weU*  well» 
she  does  not  want  to  be  rewarded ;  never  steals,  never 
makes  me  angry — at  least  not  intentionally, — never 
annoys  me  by  stupidity,  idleness,  ill-mauners,  and  sll 
those  things  which  otherwise  surround  me.  Now,  never 
mind,  my  boy ;  sometimes  they  say  I  am  a  little  moody 
and  irritable,  but  you  can  understand  well,  how  it  may 
be,  when  a  man  has  no  one  else  to  love,  but  a  miserable 
ape ; — now  it  is  different. **  His  eye  brightened,  and 
again  his  hand  was  in  Albin's,  and  Albin  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  with  indescribable  emotion,  and  the  assa* 
rance  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  share  the  old  man's 
favour  with  Madame  Lona. 

^'  Yes,  we  shall  all  three  be  quite  happy  at  Fumwick, 
— a  beautiful  place.  But,  my  boy,  can  you  smoke  like  m 
true  sailor,  and  drink  a  glass,  without  sipping  it  like 
a  girl?  I  like  my  wine  at  table,  and  my  game  of 
piquet." 

"  Be  assured,  I  will  try  and  prove  myself  a  worthy 
son  of  the  sea  in  this  respect.  But  first,  my  dear  unde — 
may  I  call  you  so  ?" 

"  Uncle  ?  oh  yes,  it  will  do  for  the  present.  *  First,' 
you  said?" 

"  First,  when  I  have  been  at  Fumwick  for  a  short 
time,  I  must  go  to  Gothenberg,  to  see  jMademoiselle 
Greta,  and  then  " — here  his  voice  trembled, — "  to  visit 
the  grave  of  my  noble  benefactress." 
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U17  8on^  all  that  you  must  do.  But  now^  for 
e,  let  us  think  a  little  of  getting  something  to 
hen  going  to  rest,  for  to-morrow  we  travel 
Is." 


xt  day  the  rumour  of  the  extraordinary  luck 
Jentzel  ran  like  wild-fire  through  the  town, 
everything  bad  that  had  been  told  of  him  was 
,  and  his  merits  alone  remembered ;  and  by  no 
e  least  important  among  them,  was  the  fact, 
ras  now  the  favourite  and  reputed  heir  of  a 
And  here  we  conclude  the  youthful  life  of 
to  meet  him  again  under  new  circumstances. 


END   OF   VOL.   I. 
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CHAPTER  L 

TBI  CAVE  or  UUA  THB  BOBBKB. 

The  following  legend  is  thus  related  by  the  seamen 
of  Gothland. 

Far  away  in  the  wild  ocean,  almost  at  the  world's 
end,  there  sailed  a  ship,  called  ^Baffinut/  so  large, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  large  it  was.     If 
a  midshipman  clambered  to  the  top  of  the  main-mast, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself  once  more  on 
deck,  he  had  grown  white  as  a  dove  from  age,  for  it 
had  taken  full' sixty  years  to  accomplish  this  journey ! 
As  to  the  blocks,  no  one  ever  heard  of  anything  like 
them:  each  contained  an  hotel  sufficiently  large   to 
accommodate  half  the  crew.     The  scuttles  of  the  masts 
were,  however,  the  greatest  wonders :  they  were  filled 
with  earth,  and  sown  with  corn  for  supplying  the  crew, 
and  yielded,  at  least,  twelve  barrels  to  the  acre.    When 
ploughing  these,  it  happened  once  that  an  ox  was  pre- 
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cipitated  with'the  plough  into  the  cabiD,  and  fell  si 
into  the  kettle  for  boiling  peas :  fourteen  men 
employed  day  and  night  rowing  about  in  all  dire 
and  at  last,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  ox  was 
behind  the  scum  at  the  edge  of  the  kettle.  On 
when  they  were  cruising  about  the  Indian  i 
it  occurred  to  the  Captain  to  visit  the  Baltic  Ses 
sooner  said  than  done,  although  he  had  to  make  a 
human  effort  to  get  through  the  Sound.  Yet 
labour  went  for  nought ;  he  did  not  like  the  ] 
and  prepared  to  return.  But  the  ship  grounded 
though  he  sent  two  sailors  on  horseback  for  eight 
to  try  and  gain  assistance  among  the  people, 
could  not  get  her  off;  and  found  they  must  light 
vessel  The  ballast  was  thrown  overboard,  and  1 
arose  the  islands  of  Gothland  on  one  side,  and  C 
on  the  other;  the  bowsprit  stretching  across 
holm,  carried  away  all  the  wood  of  that  island, 
never  grew  again.  Where  the  ship  'Bflffinut' 
after  this,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  that  it  appears  s 
before  a  storm  and  tempest,  is  as  true  as  the  day. 
Gothland,  thus  thrown  upon  the  bosom  of  the  1 
could  at  first  find  no  firm  resting-place,  but  i 
other  tale  relates,  swam  on  the  surface  of  the 
every  night,  and  sank  when  day  dawned.  For  ; 
time  the  island  struggled  thus  betwixt  hei^ 
depth,  when  a  man  from  East  Gothland,  called  Y: 
with  his  son  Hafin,  and  his  wife  Horta-S 
(White-Star),  were  cast  xipon  it  by  the  wind.  Y 
kindled  a  fire,  which  broke  the  charm ;  for  the 
struck  root  and  became  quite  fast.  The  new-c 
determined  to  take  up  their  habitation  there, 
menced  cultivating  the  land,  peopled  it  afteri 
and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  present  inhabi 
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who,  althougli  they  claim  the  people  of  East  Gothland 
u  theur  nearest  relations,  are  still  looked  upon  by 
the  Swedes,  and  even  the  people  who  live  upon  the 
Swedish  shores,  as  strangers. 

Midway  between  the  mainland  and    the   coast  of 
liTonia,  the  ballast  of  the  ^Baffinut'  now  lies  at  rest. 
That  a  small  world  of  animals  came  out  of  the  hold  of 
tlie  ship,  may  be  supposed  from  the  quantity  of  petri- 
fied snails,  sea-hedgehogs,  muscles,  and  corals,  which 
lie  in  beds  of  limestone,  extending  from  the  Yaro 
Sound  to  the  ''  sleeping-room  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain."    But  far  more  beautiful,  if  not  so  interest- 
^  in  Nature's  wonders,  is  the  almost  eastern  vege- 
tition  of  this  little  northern  land.     One  of  the  mildest 
^  climates  breathes  over  plains  where  the  walnut-tree 
•ttaina  the  growth  of  the  oak,  where  the  mulberry  in 
^  most  luxuriant  depth  of  its  dark  colouring,  and 
4e  vine-clad  walls  with  rich  fruit  growing  under  the 
ftee  air  of  heaven,  meet  the  eye ;  added  to  which  there 
^  a  goodly  provision  and  lovely  prospect,  formed  by 
'Meadows  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  fruitful   corn- 
^Idfl,  surrounded  by  the   ever-gloomy  forests,  whose 
'^'^lluess  is  only  interrupted  by  the  woodman's  axe,  or 
^^  scream  of  the  frightened  sea-birds  in  the  marshes. 
^   Gothland  does   not   possess  the   romance   of  mir- 
'^^^'^  lakes,  and  waterfalls  so  desirable  in  the  land  of 
^^  manufacturer,  it  has  its  own  advantages  in  woods 
*   shady  elm,  drooping  birch,   and  weeping  willows, 
^^^ugh  which  some  giant  mass  of  limestone,  the  taper 
•Pi>e  of  a  church,  or  a  busy  windmill,  together  with  a 
^^dling-house,  and  the  boundless  sea  in  the  distance, 
P^  forth  in  a  friendly  manner.     And  if  this  sea  rolls 
^ts  mighty  waves  against  the  barren  coast,  it  meets  a 
^i^  bulwark  of  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  which 
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are  broken  into  deep  caves  and  strange  resemU 
of  human  forms,  towers,  and  pillars,  often  twelve 
twenty  feet  in  height  An  inquisitive  goat  or  a  s 
sheep  is  sometimes  seen  clambering  over  the  proje 
rocks,  and  vainly  seeking  for  protection,  when 
angry  spirit  of  the  ocean  rapidly  veils  the  whole 
ture  in  his  boiling  foam,  which  mingles  and  disap 
with  the  smoke  rising  from  the  burning  Umekil 
the  interior  of  the  distant  country. 

On  the  said  coast,  scarcely  a  mile  south  of  "W 
and  close  by  Hogklint,  whose  sharp  point  forms  f 
mination  to  this  otherwise  circular  bosom  of  the 
and  from  whence  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  old 
of  Hause  may  plainly  be  discerned,  there  stands 
by  the  seashore,  a  picturesque  elevation,  called  b] 
people, "  the  cave  of  Lilja  the  Robber/'   The  most 
venient  way  to  it  is  by  the  skirt  of  a  wild  and  trac 
wood,   along  the   strand,  which  here — as  indeei 
round  the  island — is  bounded  partly  by  breaks 
which   the  sunburnt   sea-weed  has   drifted,  or 
masses  of  chalk  which  have  been  washed  till  they  t 
in  their  dazzling  whiteness,  and  almost  tempt  the 
derer  to  substitute  their  surface  for  the  parch 
whereon  be  notes  down  the  reminiscences  of  his  tn 
Here  and  there  is  seen  a  broken  rudder,  a  shat 
spar,  or  rotten  cable,  tossing  on  the  splashing  w 
the  silent  witnesses  of  some  dark  disaster. 

Concealed  behind  a  range  of  isolated  rocks,  re 
bling  the  weather-beaten  walls  of  a  fortress  with  1 
crested  towers  facing  the  sea,  this  mysterious 
stretches  far  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  U 
better  hidden  by  the  up- rooted  trunks  of  trees,  a 
mass  of  creeping  plants  twining  into  each  other, 
formed  like  two  graves  running  parallel,  separate 
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a  xifirrow  elevation  covered  with  pine-trees,  and  entered 
^y  two  small  apertures.  As  guards  over  this  ruined 
robber-cave,  where  everything  speaks  of  some  mighty 
coxivulsion  of  nature,  stand  two  enormous  blocks  of 
S^^nite,  one  red  as  blood,  the  other  black.  Of  the 
fibber  Lilja  himself,  the  people  relate  nothing  more 
tban  that  he  was  a  brave  and  much-dreaded  man, 
tt^d  that  he  reversed  his  sandals  when  returning  from 
I^  military  expeditions,  to  deceive  the  spies ;  and  that 
^  last,  when  he  thought  he  had  done  enough  mischief, 
"^  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  unresbtingly  in  this  his 
^'^elling.  As  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  it  is 
■•"^aye  said :  **  Many,  many  years  ago." 


*•  No,  now  I  am  tired,  and  shall  wish  the  walk  good 

'^Oming,"said  a  youthful  voice,  somewhat  peevishly;  and 

^^     the  same  moment  two  young  men  issued  from  a 

**^cket  on  the  above-mentioned  shore,  and  gazed  inquir- 

^^^gly  around. 

**  You  do  not  mean  that  all  our  trouble  is  to  go  for  no- 
^^ng?"  answered  the  calm  voice  of  the  other ;  "  a  little 
re  patience,  dear  Victor,  and  we  are  at  the  end." 
*  The  sun  has  already  set ;  and  he  may  rise  again 
■ore  we  reach  home,"  continued  the  first  speaker. 
•* Well,  what  matter?  or  rather,  so  much  the  better; 
^  a  sight  one  cannot  see  too  often.'' 
**Aye,  perhaps  for  you.  Brother  Karl,  whose  own 
n  is  always  in  the  ascendant ;    but  for  my  part — 
-uce  take  it,  what  stones,  and  rocks,  and  rubbish  I — 
^m  not  romantic  enough  to  be  enamoured  of  smooth 
^^  rough  places." 

The  speaker  laid  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  these  latter 
^ofds,  and  accompanied  them  by  a  significant  look. 


what  is  there  wonderful  in  that  ?  A  man  lo 
lingly  when  he  sees  his  own  image  reflected  by 
in  a  mirror,  in  a  lady^s  beautiful  eyes — in  a  wa 

"  In  a  word  ?' 

"  In  everthing  that  can  reflect  his  image, 
understand  it." 

^^  But  you  understand  it  sufficiently  to  insd 
who  never  insulted  you,  and  who,  more  than  < 
had  forbearance  with  your  unhappy  temper, 
do  you  see  so  much  sunshine  for  me  ?" 

"  Are  you  not,  in  the  first  place,  a  first-lieill 
His  Majesty^s  fleet,  while  I  wear  but  the  epad 
second'lieutenant  in  his  army^  and  even  this  I ! 
lately  had  fastened  on  my  shoulder?  Have 
again,  ahome  on  this  enchanted  island,  parenti 
I  might  say  ?  The  family  of  Salzwedel  are  a 
very  rich,  while  I  possess  nothing,  either  hen 
where  else.  And  now  you  are  expecting  yoa 
tion ;  though  your  ship  may  be  only  a  catter« 
a  good  beginning ;  while  I  remain  here,  and  to; 
away  exercising  a  miserable  company  of  recni: 

^'  What  do  you  say  ?"" 


mi       .    T    .     .-i 
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"I  begin  to  hate  you/' 

"Yes,  it  really  appears  to  me,  that  for  some  time  you 
We  cherished  that  amiable  feeling/' 

"Karl,  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  do  not  acci- 
dentally respond  to  this  feeling  out  of  a  certain  sym- 

Perfectly  convinced.     I  pity  you." 

"Do  not  say  that  again !"  Victor's  face  grew  purple, 
«ri  his  eyes  seemed  as  if  they  would  bum  into  the 
«hn  earnest  soul  of  the  other. 

"Yoa  are  greatly  excited,  Victor." 

"Tes;  the  long  walk  has  not  cooled  me  after  the 
^J^^yment  of  this  evening ;  and  you — ^is  it  not  con- 
temptible, your  feigning  a  coolness  that  you  do  not 
fel?  Better  to  stab  each  other  to  the  heart,  than  come 
here  seeking  a  romantic  cave — ^by  Heaven,  it  were  fax 
^^wre  rational  and  agreeable.  For  my  part,  I  am 
"Cartily  weary  of  the  farce  of  life." 

Lieutenant  Karl  did  not  answer,  but  continued  his 
^;  and  Victor,  who  had  for  a  moment  stood  still, 
fiwlowed  his  example. 

^orafull  quarter  of  an  hour  they  walked  with  hasty 
^p8and  in  perfect  silence.  Neither  remarked  to  the 
^"i€r  that  the  sky  was  becoming  overcast ;  perhaps 
J^^7  did  not  notice  it,  although  drops  of  rain  rustled 
^'c  and  there  among  the  leaves. 

'Ha!"   cried  Karl,  turning  suddenly  round,  "we 

l^^e  passed  by  the  ^Goat's  Threshold;'  it  is  there,  under 

^^  Hogklint.      Well,  we  can  pay  it  a  visit  on  our 

^^^Un,    Let  us  now  descend  into  the  cleft  of  the  rock, 

^you  will  have  to  acknowledge  you  are  rewarded  for 

y^^  trouble." 

n  ith  difficulty  they  reached  the  strand,  and  follow- 
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ing  the  water's  edge,  were  soon  at  Lilja's  Ca' 
objec£  of  their  excursion. 

"  This  is  indeed  wonderful  V'  exdaimed  Victc 
fine  wild  place  for  romance.  These  walls  woul 
a  goodly  bastion,  if  the  lord  of  the  castle  were 
attacked  from  the  side  towards  the  sea.'' 

"  Aye,  aye;  Lilja  knew  right  well  what  he  WM 
But  we  must  go  into  his  saloon.'^ 

'^  If  a  squadron  of  serpents  and  toads  were  accid 
to  do  us  the  honour  of  presenting  arms,  that  woi 
be  exactly  agreeable.'' 

*'  Why  not  ? — we  might  choose  seconds  for  t 
you  proposed  just  now." 

^*  Karl,  do  not  try  jesting  at  my  expense :  i1 
so  happen  that ^*' 

"  Shall  we  not  descend  ?  Hold  fast  by  the  r 
this  tree,  and  follow  me." 

^^Let  me    first    finish  my   proposition:    it 
happen,  that  by  chance  I — just  for  variety — mig 
at  your  expense." 

The  twilight,  which  rested  upon  the  robber's 
prevented   Victor  from  exulting  at   the  flush 
glowed   upon   Karl's  cheeks;  and    as  the   latl 
not  seem  to  hear,  Victor  was  roused  to  still 
sarcasm. 

"  Listen,  my  haughty  master,"  he  began ;  " 
see  through  this  intricate  passage  between 
roots  of  trees,  and  brushwood?  Do  you  kno' 
it  reminds  me  of?" 

«No!" 

"  It  seems  to  realise  before  me  the  image  c 
three  years'  betrothal.  That  you  steered  t 
matted  trees  and  jagged  rocks,  like  a  skilful  p 
one  can  deny;  but  it  is  more  doubtful  whet 
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flatten  stand,  you  will  forbear,  not  scrambling  as  now, 
tut; — leaping  at  once  into  'the  abyss,  which  is  here  re- 
presented by  Lilja's  Cave." 

••  Then  you  are  serious  in  wishing  to  irritate  me?" 
Karl's  voice  trembled. 

**  Yea,  I  confess  my  greatest  wish  is  to  rouse  the 
bec^  from  his  winter  sleep.  You  see,  it  is  only  a  bear 
tl^skt  would  tolerate  these  slight  goads,  without  making 
tl&^  least  movement :  it  is  clear,  they  go  no  deeper  than 
tbe  skin.*' 

**  Victor,"  said  Karl,  with  suppressed  feeling,  but 
speaking,  at  the  same  time,  with  deep  earnestness; 
"  '^rhen  I  invited  you  to  take  this  walk,  I  had  the  in- 
*®xition — I  will  not  deny  it — of  speaking  rationally  to 
yoia;  the  night,  the  country,  nature — everything,  I 
thought — must  invite  you  to  reflection.  I  hoped  we 
^'^Oiild  act  as  men,  and  not  like  foolish  boys." 

**  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  designate  yourself  by 
^^se  epithets ;  it  can  be  only  myself  that  you  honour 
^^th  the  title  of  *boy,'  and  *  foolish,'  into  the  bar- 
?" 
*You  have,  indeed,  acted  as  such  in  our  most 
cate  position ;  but  now  you  must  perceive  it  is 
e  to  think  of  what  is  due  to  your  honour." 

*  Ah,  ha !  have  we  at  last  arrived  at  accusations  of 
«  kind  ?     Know,  Salzwedel,  it  pleases  me  well.    You 

we  cannot  avoid  a  little  blood-letting." 

*  Do  not  talk  such  folly  again.      Is  there  not  con- 
on    and   misery  enough,  without  wanting  to  tilt 

windmills?" 

•*Ha!   you  make  me  a  Don  Quixote;  but  if  you 
^*^  try,  you  will  find  I  am  not  fighting  with  the  air. 
plain  terms,  you  have  cast   your  eyes  upon   my 
trothedl* 
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« 

''And  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  mme^ 
madman!" 

"  Ah,  charming  I  now  we  are  coming  to  it.** 

'*  You  are  playing  a  double  part,  Victor, 
temptible  part" 

"Divine  I* 

*'  You  are  a Yes,  Victor,  you  are — a— 

will  not  say  it." 

"  Ohy  yes,  be  kind  enough !  The  calmest  a) 
sometimes  have  clouds,  which  must  discharge 
selves  before  the  heavens  can  become  clear  agaii 
on,  Herr  Karl— don't  restrain  yourself.  Thunde 
lightning,  storm !  We  have  come  this  eveninf 
romantic  adventure." 

"  Oh,  what  folly !  it  will  ruin  us  all." 

"  Oh,  what  sensible  reasoning !  it  wiU  ruin  us 
Ha !  you  allow,  then,  that  I  am  rational?'' 
Without  doubt ;  but  that  does  not  preven 
being  as  irrational  as  possible." 

"In  what  way?'* 

"  For  example,  you  have  waited  for  three  y 
marry." 

"  Man,  what  would  you  say  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  but  that  whoever  procrastinates 
only  blame  himself  for  the  consequences." 

"  And  what  consequences  do  you  see  ?" 

"  I  showed  you  above  there,  by  the  image 
intricate  passage." 

"  No,  Victor,  you  shall  not  succeed  in  rous 
blood:  you  are  a  fool,  and  not  worth  the  tro 
listening  to.  A  girl  like  Thekla  Mork  cam 
ceive!" 

"  That  I  believe." 

"  Well,  why  should  I  fall  into  the  abyss  ?*^ 
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^  Tfaekla  Mork  has  a  Bister '* 

^'  Who  is  your  betrothed '^ 


**  And  your  beloved.   Karl,  will'  you  venture  to  deny, 
tbat  you  have  a  secret  understanding  with  Hildur?"^ 

**  Horrible  I  base  I    And  you  say  this  to  me — you, 

^7- ho,  by  a  thousand  indirect  ways,  endeavour  to  gain 

tl^e  favour  of  Thekla?    Dare  you  deny  that  you  love 

promised  bride ;  that  this  mad,  unhappy  love  has 

mtly  worked  all  the  misery  that  we  have  so  long 

^v^dnred?     I  came,  happy  in  my  trust  in  Thekla's 

l&eart,  and  in  the  firm  belief  of  passing  some  weeks 

heare  in  heaven.     What  was  my  lot?     To  be  slowly 

located  from  day  to  day  in  the  oven  that  you  had 

hesited!    Between   Thekla  and  me  there  never  had 

existed  anything  but  peace  and  confidence.     Who  has 

^^temiptcd  that  peace,   and   made  misunderstanding 

*^d  contention  take  the  place  of  our   former  confi- 

*^iice?    Oh,  Victor,  you  have  much  to  answer  for! 

A.iid  if  Thekla  and  I  now  part  (which  God  forbid  1 ) 

^ith  feelings   which   will    make   our  meeting   again 

P^^taps  far  more  difficult  (for  you  know  I  can  only 

^niain  here  a  few  days),  the  punishment  will  fall  on 

yoUj  Victor,  and  you  will  not  be  happy.*' 

**Have  I  ever  hoped  to  be  so?  Heap  reproach 
*^W  reproach  upon  me,  the  more  the  better!  My 
^^rt  is  consuming;  the  stronger  the  heat,  the  less 
f^^er  of  recollection!  Oh,  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
^  become  mad !     But  who  is  there  ?*' 

lector  recoiled,  and  pointed  to  a  hiunan  figure  which 
^^<)od  in  the  inner  part  of  the  grotto. 

*'  Oh,  no  one  is  likely  to  disturb  us  in  this  remote 
l^lace ;  do  you  not  see  it  is  a  rock  ?  The  grey  mantle, 
^hich  falls  in  such  fantastic  drapery  around  it,  is  only 
^e  weather-beaten  chalL** 
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"  Perhaps/'  said  Victor,  "  it  is  the  andent  sp 
the  grotto,  doomed  to  watch  over  his  own  dw^ 
There  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  believing  wi 
watch  after  death  by  the  side  of  those  who  wer 
to  us  in  life !  Oh,  Karl,  these  drops  of  rain> 
begin  to  fall  down  here,  cool  my  fevered  bloo 
us  remain  a  little  longer, — this  place  has  a  myst 
attraction.  I  will  go  into  the  other  cave.  1 
little  door — a  real  door !  By  Heaven,  this  place  i 
remarkable, — but  the  days  for  adventure  are  past 

Karl,  who  remained  wrapt  in  his  own  thoug 
the  outer  cave,  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  1 
shifting  course  of  Yictor^s  ideas. 

The  young  sailor  leaned  his  tall  athletic  form  a 
the  rocky  pillar,  and  as  he  thus  stood  in  the 
interior  of  the  grotto,  he  formed  no  bad  represen 
of  Vulcan  resting  on  his  hammer. 

Victor  had,  by  degrees,  wrapped  himself  in  hi 
thoughts  in  the  other  cave. 

The  rain,  which  had  first  descended  in  drop 
began  to  rattle  on  the  strange  roof,  and  poui 
streams  into  the  foaming  sea.  A  quarter  of  ai 
might  have  passed,  without  the  guests  of  the  i 
Lilja  giving  themselves  any  concern  about 
other.  At  last,  Karl  quitted  his  position,  and  p 
through  the  little  door,  entered  the  place  where 
was. 

"Karl!" 

**  I  have  been  thinking.'*, 

**  And  I  too.'' 

*^  I  have  made  up  my  mind." 

^^  So  have  I.     I  will  lay  open  to  the  eyes  < 
betrothed,  my  secret  torment,  my  fears, — in  a 
my  whole  soul!" 
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ihall  do  the  same.  Then,  Victor,  we  will  hope 
Y  ag^  be  right.  I,  too,  may  have  been  in 
ong;    I  have  not   been   candid   enough   with 


d  I  have  played  the  part  of  a  coward  with 
Aye,^'  cried  Victor,  suddenly,  with  wild 
jnce,  **  cowardly,  very  cowardly, — and  it  can 
«  right  again.  I  tell  you,  Karl,  it  is  impossible ! 
nnot  deny — it  were  trouble  in  vain — that  you 

secret  understanding  with  Hildur;  you  have 
ged  looks  witli  her,  which  have  made  Thekla 
I  blush.'' 
kl     you  are  returning   to   the  same  unhappy 

You  still  declare  that  your  bride  has  fascinated 

8, 1  not  only  declare  it — I  know  it." 
id  you  venture  to  advance  such  foolish  com- 
,  and  act  a  double  treachery;  publicly,  you 
3  if  you  adored  your  bride,  and,  in  reality,  you 
re  for  mine.  No,  no  human  patience  can  bear 
,Uy  1" 

ell,  we  accuse  each  other  of  treachery,  in  loving 
ther's  bride.  This  mutual  insult  can  only  be 
.  out  by  blood.  We  must  fight ; — and  if  one  of 
ains  in  this  place,  our  worthy  step-father  will 
re  that  the  other  gets  away.  Papa  Mork  has 
done  some  mysterious  business  of  this  kind  in 


>» 


:  it  SO,  Victor.  You  have  decided  it ;  and  though 
such  means  of  satisfaction   as  a  sin,  not  only 


>9 


I,  no  more  talk.     Let  us  rather  take  advantage 

night,  to  return  home  and  fetch  our  swords— or 

if  it  please   you  better ;   we  can  settle  our 
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biiainess  as  becomes  men,  in  this  lonely  place 
rise,** 

Scarcely  had  Victor  concluded,  when  he  ] 
rustling  among  the  stones  above  him,  and  a  fu 
deep  voice,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  tv 
in  reality  came  from  a  narrow  fissure  which  1 
the  inner  cave,  uttered  the  following  words : 

^'  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  a  plain  and  hon 
takes  the  liberty  of  giving  you  a  little  wholesome 
Would  it  not  be  far  more  rational,  instead  of  fij 
duel,  to  exchange  brides?  Meanwhile,  he  who  gi 
this  good  counsel,  would  have  no  objection  to  jov 
ing  your  gratitude  by  vacating  this  place,  for  the 
of  those  who  have  already  for  a  long  time  wait 
patiently  for  your  departure." 

Victor  and  Karl    rushed  to  the   entrance 
grotto:  no  one  was  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  now  p 
dark  and  rainy  night,  there  was  heard  a  Strang 
as  of  some  one  groping  about. 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other. 

"  This  advice "  stammered  Victor. 

*^  Hush!"  commanded  Karl,  with  a  sharp  voice ; 
are  night  revellers  here.  I  will  know  wh< 
thus  presume." 

And  Karl  Salzwedel  clambered  with  cauti( 
noisy  steps  up  the  difficult  pass  to  the  mouth 
grotto,  closely  followed  by  the  **  life- weary*' 
lieutenant.  But  before  we  relate  how  the  se 
the  future  brothers-in-law  ended,  we  must  go  I 
the  scenes  of  the  morning  of  that  same  day. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

TBB  'ALTE  JTTNOE/ 

Past  the  island  of  Ocland^  the  favourite  residence 
of  Charles  X.,  a  large  old-fashioned  schooner  glided 
Wore  a  gentle  breeze,  its  shape  boasting  more  of 
perfect  solidity  than  of  symmetrical  proportion. 

Borghohn/  with  its  grey  ruins,  had  long  disappeared 
Wow  the  horizon ;  and  the  mistress  of  the  Sound,  the 
'^Jxiaiitic  Jung  Frau,t  had  looked  her  last  farewell.  The 
^urse  of  the  vessel  was  directed  towards  the  great 
^^-brother  Oothland. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  about  the  end  of  the  moming- 
^^tch,  when  the  cabin-boy,  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  has- 
hed to  the  captain's  cabin,  carrying  a  pair  of  brightly 
Polished  boots  under  his  arm. 

**  He  will  soon  be  up,"  said  the  mate,  a  little  stout- 
*^Uilt  man,  as,  stopping  in  his  walk  upon  the  deck,  he 
Rweed  at  one  of  his  comrades,  who  sat  smoking  on  the 
^J)  of  a  hen-coop,  which  occasionally  served  all  the 
P^irposes  of  a  sofa. 

^  The  only  town  on  the  udand  of  Ochmd,  containing  about  800 
^Hbabitanta. 

t  A  small  rocky  island,  situated  in  the  Sound  of  Kalmar  (which 
^^pantes  Ocland  from  the  province  of  Smoland),  surrounded  bj 
^^ogenms  shallows. 
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This  man,  who  generally  went  by  the  name  (rf  ike 
Gianty  as  the  greater  part  of  the  erew  could  easily  pM 
under  his  arms,  nodded  in  a  friendly  manner,  without  ! 
moving  from  his  place :  he  merely  cast  an  eye  over  the 
rigging,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  say,  ^^  At  this  suuTi 
pace  I  may  go  to  sleep." 

^^  Oh,  it  will  soon  be  better,"  saidthe  mate,  ptanog 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  turning  his  noee  thooglil* 
fully  to  the  wind. 

The  Captain  wishes  to  know  what  way  we  make?" 
called  the  voice  of  the  cabin-boy  up  the  companion. 

"  Three  knots,"  answered  the  other. 

^^  The  wind  ?"  continued  the  lad,  whose  head  appeand 
as  if  issuing  from  a  prompter's  box. 

^^  Rather  more  northerly  than  when  the  CapttHn 
quitted  the  deck,  at  dawn  this  morning." 

^^  Do  you  hear,  Peter  ?"  said  the  man  who  was  sitting 
on  the  hen-coop,  stopping  the  boy  as  he  came  up;  ''do 
you  know  whether  the  Captain  intends  preaching  txh 
day  r 

^'Just  now,  he  is  thinking  of  drinking  his  cic/S»\ 
as  to  the  other,  the  mate  will  know  when  the  tioa 
comes ;''  and  quick  as  an  arrow,  Peter  flew  with  » 
mischievous  but  at  the  same  time  respectful  look  ^ 
his  superior,  and  at  three  springs  reached  the  caboose 
and  commenced  preparing  the  Captain's  morning  be- 
verage. 

About  an  hour  later,  the  Captain  himself  appeared 

The  Commander  of  the  '  Alte  Junge,'  Captain  Sti»" 
gerling,  was  a  young  man,  about  four-and-twenty,  tiB 
and  athletic,  with  a  gentlemanlike  exterior. 

His  crew  might  assert  that  his  handsome  fiery  eye* 
did  not  by  any  means  remind  them  of  the  clear  bhie 
the  sky,  when  they  rested  upon  any  one   who  bid 
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n  in  the  least  degree  under  his  displeasure;  ydt 
were  obliged  to  confess^  and  with  reason,  that  let 
eyes  and  knitted  brow  say  what  they  would,  no 
1  ever  escaped  his  lips  till  he  had  reflected  twice, 
aeyer  broke  out  into  harsh  language  against  his 
t  but  no  master  of  a  frigate  knew  better  the  respect 
was  doe  to  himself.  He  was  beloved  because  he 
consistent,  and  esteemed  because  he  never  wounded 
self-love  of  any  one,  believing  that  sailors  had 
Dgs  that  might  be  hurt.  A  serious  look  from  the 
tain  smoothed  all  contention,  and  sent  every  one  to 
post :  at  a  smile  from  him,  his  brave  lads  would 
into  the  greatest  danger — they  knew  no  greater 
e  than  to  please  their  commander, 
lien  the  Captain  made  his  appearance  on  deck, 
oilette  might,  perhaps,  have  called  forth  the  remark 
it  was  somewhat  too  neat  for  the  rude  planks  of 
*  Alte  Junge.'  His  dark-brown  hair  curled  freely 
iath  his  Italian,  broad-brimmed  hat,  but  in  such  a 
i  as  to  give  no  idea  of  its  ever  having  been  blown 
it  by  a  sudden  squall  at  sea ;  and  his  light  summer 
had  a  cut  and  hue  which  bore  no  relationship  to 
old  blue  frieze  jacket, — usually  an  indispensible 
of  the  costume  of  a  Swedish  sailor.  Added  to 
our  Captain  wore  a  little  coquettish  beard,  which 
Qoe  him  well ;  and  his  dark  whiskers,  slightly  pen- 
1  on  his  sunburnt  cheeks,  reminded  one  more  of 
;ay  frequenter  of  the  promenade  than  of  a  captain 
)ard  his  ship.  But  whoever  heard  the  deep  bass 
of  Captain  Stangerling,  when  giving  his  com- 
Is — whoever  accidentally  saw  him  engaged  in  some 
gle  at  sea,  when  wanting  to  carry  out  some  par- 
ur  manoeuvre,  or  by  his  own  example  animating 
ten — ^might  be  convinced  he  was  a  perfect  seaman. 
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and  pardon  him  the  little  weakness  of  expending  to 
much  care  on  his  exterior. 

Captain  Stangerling  was  by  no  means  an  enthuoiiti 
but  as  he  was  a  man  who  trusted  in  Providenoe,  vi 
felt  how  needful  such  confidence  is,  to  impart  aecnrit] 
and  courage  to  the  soul,  he  was  accustomed  ew] 
Sunday,  when  no  heavy  storm  claimed  his  attentko 
to  preach  a  kind  of  sermon  to  his  crew.  He  ndtbe 
read  it  from  a  book,  nor  did  he  expound  the  Scripton 
for  the  day  ;  but  after  these  had  been  read,  he  sfdk 
in  his  own  peculiar  manner, — a  way  which  his  M 
understood  and  liked,  for  it  testified  at  once  to  tb 
generous  mind  of  the  sailor,  and  to  a  lively  sympitk 
between  the  Captain  and  his  crew. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  veM 
steered  her  course  towards  Wisby,  but  slowly,  so  dif^ 
was  the  breeze  that  filled  her  sails.  The  Captn 
paced  up  and  down  the  deck.  He  looked  serious,  h 
mild  and  gentle ;  perhaps  he  was  thinking  over  b 
sermon,  which  he  commenced  immediately  after  his  DM 
had  arranged  themselves,  with  their  hats  under  the 
anns,  and  their  hands  folded,  in  token  of  respect,  wU 
a  prayer  was  first  offered  up.  To  give  an  idea  < 
Captain  Stangerling's  method,  and  of  his  double  ch 
ractcristics  as  the  commander  of  a  vessel  and  tl 
teacher  of  his  crew,  we  will  give  the  conclusion  of  h 
discourse : — 

"  Yes,  believe  me,  my  lads,  so  it  is.  Providence 
the  star  towards  which  you  should  steer,  when  a  db 
obscures  the  sun  in  your  heaven,  and  no  land  is  n* 
In  the  voyage  through  life,  one  often  has  bad  westb* 
and  many  a  squall.     I  speak  from  experience ;  but  on 

have  con (Mate,  loose  the  mainsail  a  little;  I  tbii 

the  wind  freshens) — confidence  in  God ;  he  will  n* 
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aD  clear,  when  the  mist  is  thickest.  Do  not  suppose, 
however,  that  He  will  assist  you,  if  you  do  not  try  to 
UBUt  yourselves:  no,  my  lads,  nothing  will  come  of 
tbu.  He  cannot  endure  idlers.  He  did  not  give  you 
tfes,  to  close  the  hatches  over  them :  no,  children ; 
bep  a  good  look-out;  and  in  every  circumstance  of 
Bfeyinake  use  of  the  understanding  which  He  has  given 
ywL  Thus  you  will  sail  securely  in  every  latitude, 
iMmng  faith  for  your  compass,  and  the  day  of  reckoning 

ilwtya  in  view.     When  you  go  on  shore,  then 

(Mtte,  I  think  it  is  coming  in  right  earnest ;  we  must 
Itice  the  yards — look  to  it) — when  you  go  on  shore, 
70Q  should  enjoy  yourselves  rationally  on  holidays. 
Yet  reflect!  most  of  you  are  married;  honour  your 
^es,  and  run  not  after  strange  craft,  be  they  ever  so 
weD  rigged.  Think  always  of  the  golden  rule, — ^  Let 
ii^s&flon  take  the  helm  when  love  hoists  the  sails,  and 
*t  reflection  be  the  pilot  when  passion  blows  into  a 
•torm.*    God  be  with  you,  my  lads !     Amen." 

Had  the  little  congregation  been  obliged  to  listen  to 
•  long  and  methodical  discourse,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
file a  yawn  might  have  interrupted  the  devotion,  or 
™c  great  heat  would  have  caused  an  inclination  to 
■^;  but  as  the  preacher  was  now  silent,  they  re- 
^ed  to  the  quarter-deck  with  their  hearts  strength- 
'^  and  full  of  gratitude  to  their  young  Commander, 
^00  had  spoken  so  kindly  to  them. 

"  Bas,"  said  the  Captain,  laying  his  hand  in  a  friendly 
••nner  on  the  shoulder  of  his  steward,  *^  come  to  my 
^in  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

After  he  had  spoken  these  words,  which  our  friend 
is  answered  respectfully  with  *^  Yes,  Captain,'^  the 
>ung  Commander  went  below. 
Though  we  cannot  doubt  that  our  reader  has  recog- 
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nisQd  Albin  Jentzel  under  the  form  of  Captein 
Stangerling.  we  must  explain,  in  a  few  words,  how  he 
came  by  this  change  of  name,  or  more  properly,  how 
his  own  had  been  added  to:  he  was  now  called 
Jentzel- Stangcrlingy  though — perhaps  on  account  of 
the  firm — the  latter  name  alone  was  entered  in  the 
ship's  papers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  ADOPTION. 


:£K  Albin  had  settled  down  with  his  father's 
the  strange  old  recluse,  and  his  companion^ 
He  Lena,  at  the  beautiful  though  somewhat 
f  Furiwik,  with  its  thick,  dark  forests  and 
y  torrents,  he  felt,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
x)d,  w^hat  it  was  to  possess  a  home. 

Stangerling — a  peevish  but  kind-hearted  man, 
lad  done  far  more  good  to  his  fellow-creature* 
bey  were  aware  of,  for  he  disdained  to  speak  of 
lerosity — grew  so  attached  to  Albin  in  the  course 
5w  weeks,  that  during  the  time  the  latter  was  at 
nberg,  he  felt  all  the  pain  of  being  separated 
,  beloved  object. 

ne  in  the  world  from  his  earliest  childhood,  having 
eft  an  orphan,  he  had  the  less  felt  the  sanctity  of 
itimate  union,  as  from  the  many  unkind  hints 
;ed  to  him,  he  never  ventured  to  inquire  from 
his  existence  possibly  might  have  sprung.  Nei- 
ad  he  ever  known  what  it  was  to  love ;  not  that 
ed  w^omen,  but  simply  because,  ever  occupied  in 
tive  course  of  business,  he  was  one  day  surprised 
1  himself  on  the  confines  of  manhood,  without 
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■■  sen — "  ±  nou  musi  many ;  luou  musi.  lUTe  bu 

■'■.:  after  all   thy  labour:"    and  again — "Next  sf 

autumn,  thou  must  devote  time  to  think  of  th( 
.,:■'[■:  in  a  i>roper  manner*/'  but  Avhen  the  spring  or 

"'*"  came,  it  would  not  suit  this  year,  nor  yet  the  f( 

winter  or  summer.  And  thus,  not  only  his  n 
passed  away,  but  he  had  made  some  rapid 
towards  old  age,  and  now  he  thought  it  was  tXM 
accomplish  his  too  long  delayed  intention.  Soi 
of  companion,  however,  he  must  have,  when  h 
— the  friend  of  so  many  years — was  not  suflS 
enliven  his  lonely  bachelor'^s  dwelling  after  his 
labours;  but  as  mankind,  with  its  pretensi 
calculating  politeness,  had  long  been  wearisome 
with  a  disposition  peculiar  to  himself,  he  se 
companion  from  that  race  which  outwardly  re 
his  fellow-creatures. 


After  Christmas,  Albin  went  to  Gothenberg, 
the  pleasure  of  once  more  seeing  Greta,  who,  wi 
seated  on  her  lap,  gave  him  not  only  the  ac( 
Madame  Wolk's  illness  and  death,  but  also  ey< 
that  she  had  said  of  him,  even  to  her  praying 
to  bless  him,  and  prophesying  he  would  become 
man,  if  he  would  only  subdue  his  unfortnnat 
which  had  already  played  him  so  many  tricks. 

"  Be  convinced,  Greta,"  answered  Albin,  **  it 
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ooDqaeredy  and  I  shall  take  care  it  never  gains  the 
mastery,  as  it  did  in  my  boyhood  and  youth." 
Greta  praised  highly  such  a  resolution,  but  at  the 

•  Mme  time  took  the  liberty,  as  in  former  days,  of  giving 
''the  fine,  handsome  gentleman " — as  she  now  called 
Irim— a  little  lecture,  in  which  every  word  was  so  kind 
iBd  well-intended,  that  Albin's  eye  beamed  as  he  met 
tiie  sharp  glance  of  the  old  woman.  Greta  dwelt  in  a 
nudl  room  in  Madame  Wolk's  old  bouse,  but  every- 
thing was  neat  and  clean  as  ever,  though  both  she  and 
Bbb  were  grown  old.  Tibb  had  completely  forgotten 
Us  former  pranks :  he  lay  comfortably  stretched  on  liig 
Ctthion,  but  looked  sad,  and  as  if  he  were  ever  expect- 
ing the  return  of  some  one. 

I    "Poor  Tibb  T  said  Greta ;  ^^ she  whom  he  waits  for 

'  will  never  return  again.'' 

When  Albin  visited  the  churchyard  of  Gothenberg, 
hy  moonlight,  one  still  evening,  he  sought  out  two 
ptves ;  a  simple  cross  marked  that  of  Madame  Marta, 
wlule  a  marble  slab  showed  where  the  remains  of 
JWame  Wolk  reposed.  By  the  former  Albin  lingered 
*nK)ment,  and  looked  at  it  with  kindness  and  affection; 
^^t  he  knelt  beside  the  latter,  and  as  he  watered 
4e  withered  flowers  with  his  tears,  his  heart  swelled 
with  gratitude,  and  from  his  soul  he  vowed  that  my 
•Attest  and  upright  course  through  life  should  reward 
'^  who  had  done  so  much  for  him.  Often  in  after  years 
^  he  look  back  upon  the  lonely  hour  when  he  had 
'^X  beside  the  grave  of  his  benefactress.  The  sigh- 
^  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  was  her  solemn  answer  to 
'^  vow  ;  the  rustling  of  the  withered  flower-stalks,  as 
^<^tiched  by  his  warm  hand  they  sank  upon  the  grave, 

^^  her  gentle  admonition  never  to  break  that  vow. 
And  he  never  did  break  it. 
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After  remaining  for  a  week  at  Grothenberg,  1 
from  Greta  and  Tibb  with  a  feeling  which  UA 
had  seen  both  for  the  last  time.  And  he 
double  reason  to  rejoice  over  his  visit ;  for  b 
sequent  year,  when  he  went  to  Gothenberg, 
first  voyage  in  the  '  Alte  Junge/  and  hasten 
light  heart  to  see  his  faithful  friend,  a  strange 
him,  and  strange  lips  told  him  that  both  C 
Tibb  now  rested  in  the  silent  grave. 


Days  of  happiness  make  the  years  fly  quick 
During  every  summer  the  young  Captun  n 
cessful  voyages  in  the  *  Alte  Junge ;'  in  winte 
at  Furiwik,  where  the  old  man  had  settled  d 
Ills  wandering  life,  and  where,  accompanie 
trusty  Lona,  he  passed  his  time  between  his  ' 
the  regulation  of  his  house, — for  the  gout  nevei 
him  now.  His  greatest  delight  was  when  A 
had  learnt  the  flute  when  in  the  *  Iduna'  wit 
Flyborg,  would  accompany  him,  and  these  di 
the  old  man  forget  his  card-table.  When  Albii 
in  autumn,  there  was  a  regular  debtor  anc 
account  between  the  shipowner  and  his  captaii 
might  be  perfectly  correct;  but  Herr  Stang 
quired  everything  to  be  punctually  arranged 
pleased  Albin,  as  it  accorded  with  his  own  vii 
•  *  *  •  « 

About  a  year  before  the  time  when  we  fine 
on  his  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Wisby,  the 
conversation  took  place  between  him  and  his : 
was  one  evening,  just  before  Albin  was  to  se 
the  old  man  had  walked  up  and  down  for  a 
wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts,  but  with  a  cunnii 
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aion  (m  his  countenance.  He  summoned  Albin  to  his 
roooO}  and  so  important  was  the  subject  to  be  now 
treated  of^  that  even  Madame  Lona  received  a  hint  to 
raoam  oatside. 

^Listen,  my  boy;  will  you  be  quite  honest  with 
me?''  began  the  old  man»  making  a  sign  to  Albin  to 
take  a  aeat  on  the  sofa  beside  him. 

"I  should  think,  uncle,  I  cannot  be  otherwise/' 
answered  Albin,  in  his  own  pleasant  tone. 
L       "Well,  then,  do  not  deny  that  you  think  the  ^  Alte 
I:    JuDge'  somewhat  too  common,  too  old  and  ugly,  for  so 
fine  and  handsome  a  young  captain." 

''Fine  and  handsome,  uncle, — what  does  that 
acan?" 

**What  does  it  mean?  The  deuce  1  even  the  most 
•Wghtforward  man  can  never  keep  in  the  right  puth, 
^thoat  turning  aside.  I  ask  you  a  simple  question, 
•irf  you  answer  it  with  another." 

**  I  believe  there  must  be  something  in  my  person, 
^le,  Uiat  displeases  you." 

**  Deuce  take  the  boy  I  your  answer  is  somewhat 
•tau^e.    Your  person — ha !  have  I  ever  complained  of 

*  person  that  makes  all  the  women  look  at  him?  I  am 
^tiite  content  with  your  person ;  so  far  as  the  exterior 
8^68,  it  might  suit  very  well  for  a  frigate — but  that  is 
'Nothing  to  the  purpose  just  now.  I  will  have  a  plain 
^  sensible  answer  to  my  question  respecting  the 
'AlteJunge.'" 

"  Uncle,  you  press  me  too  hard,"  said  Albin,  as  with 

*  dieerful  smile  he  looked  into  the  old  man's  eyes. 
1  am  ashamed  to  appear  ungrateful ;  but  if  the  truth 

^^^W  out— then '' 

**  WeU,  out  with  it.   I  have  observed;  but  I  thought 
*t  might  flatter  our  little  bump  of  vanity,  not  to  prc- 
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jfll  betimd  the  lions  m  some  large  tiarbour.'" 

"  That  IS  very  possible,  uncle ;  but  you  may 
Ji."^  certain,  I  struggled  against  so  unpanlonablc 
ing.  I  never  hoped  so  soon  to  Jiave  attained 
less  command,  and  should  thank  God  for  the 
advantages  your  paternal  kindness  has  given  mc 

**  Hem !  not  bad,  entrenching  oneself  behind 
fortification.  But  still,  I  fancy  you  may  soi 
have  thought,  ^  the  obstinate  old.  fellow  might  b 
another  craft.'" 

Albin  blushed  deeply,  but  his  only  reply 
undecided  exclamation. 

**  Listen  to  a  word  or  two,  my  son ;  you  have  r 
wrong  in  thinking  so,  as  far  as  you  could  judg^ 
matter.  But  in  the  first  place,  I  wished  to  te 
skill  in  the  management  of  a  vessel,  and  of  tl 
have  long  ago  given  me  sufiScient  proofs ;  next,  1 
be  certain  of  your  capability  and  regukrity  in  bus 
and  of  both  I  am  satisfied;  but  the  most  im 
thing  was,  I  would  not  give  encouragement 
besetting  sin,  by  placing  every  advantage  at  yoi 
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this  18  enough^  and  in  this  very  month  I  will  commence 
building  a  ship,  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  which  our 
yoQog  conmiander  shall  have  good  reason  to  let  his 
breast  swell  with  pride.'' 

"  Oh,  uncle !  shall  my  wish  really  be  fulfilled — shall 
I  command  a  fine,  noble,  magnificent  vessel — a  sea- 
fiymph  of  the  first  class?"  Albin  sprang  up  and 
dasped  the  old  man  in  his  arms. 

"  Well,  well,  deuce  take  it !  I  am  not  a  sea-nymph 
^0  not  squeeze  me  to  death !  Now  I  see  right  well 
^bere  the  shoe  pinched,  when  you  heaved  such  sighs, 
•■  you  stood  in  the  saloon  of  the  brig  *  Desir^e.'  I 
ba?e  often  wondered  the  glass  did  not  melt ;  and  still 
^ner  have  I  lamented,  that  you  were  not  sighing  for 
wme  beautiful  maiden," 

"  Oh,  uncle  1  it  is  not  time  to  sigh  after  a  maiden, 
^Jl  one  has  something  more  to  offer  than  two  empty 
bwids  and  a  heart:  yet  God  knows,  had  one  stolen 
*^ay  my  heart,  I  should  indeed  have  sighed ;  but  as 
^t  is  not  the  case,  it  is  quite  free  for  my  new  ship, 
^ten,  dear  imcle;  she  must  be  called  the  *  Seefriiu- 
'^'  (Mermaid).  What  a  poetical  and  beautiful- 
bounding  name  !" 

** Christen  her  what  you  like;  ^ Seefraulein '  or 
*Landfraulein,'  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  But  see, 
^pon  the  christening  question  I  have  something  more 
^  8ay,  now  that  we  are  speaking  confidentially  to 
^•^  other,  namely — another  christening." 

'*  What  can  you  mean,  uncle  ?     Do  you  wish  that 
^^  eldest  son — if  ever  I  have  one — should  be  called 
'^^^ieric? — why,  that  is  an  understood  thing. 

Aye,  that's  not  bad!     But  what  should  you  say  if 

^  lad  had  a  right  to  be  called  Frederic  Stangerling  ?" 

I  answer   in   your  own   words,  uncle:    it   would 
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not  be  bad.    But  how  could  he  actually  bear  i 
name  ?" 

**  By  the  simplest  way  in  the  world,  from  its  ft 
belonging  to  his  father.  You  see,  I  have  no  int^tii 
of  appointing  strangers  as  heirs  to  the  little  which  tl 
Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  relation^  J^ 
know,  I  have  none.  Now  then,  I  forgot  to  many* 
never  could  find  time — but  yet  would  be  glad  the  nu 
of  Stangerling  should  continue  in  a  worthy  fiumi 
who  might  remember  the  old  man.  Further,  I  ha' 
thought,  my  boy,  that  after  the  mysterious  affiur 
^  La  Belle  Coquette,'  it  might  be  as  well  for  yoa 
add  my  name  to  that  of  your  excellent  father's.  . 
short,  I  will  adopt  you :  you  shall  call  me  father,  « 
marry  soon,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  bei 
called  grandfather  before  I  die.  Do  you  consent  to  < 
this  ?" 

'^  Yes,  with  the  deepest  and  liveliest  gratitude,  i 
dear  and  beloved  father !"  And  for  the  second  tii 
Albin  was  clasped  to  the  old  man's  breast. 

"  Thank  you,  boy,  thank  you  I  I  am  almost  asham 
of  weeping  like  an  old  woman,  when  I  think  of  all  t 
happiness  you  have  given  me  in  my  old  age,  and 
what  you  may  still  give  me.  Mind,  I  command  j 
to  fall  in  love  the  very  first  thing." 

^^  Yes,  uncle,  I  will  do  my  best.  But  I  fear  that 
first  I  shall  only  live  for  my  '  Scefraulein.'  But|  nm 
you  will  live  at  least  twenty  years,  and  there  is  ti 
enough  to  arrange  a  pretty  family  picture,  before — 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  know  very  well  you  think  somethi 
about  me.  If  the  merchant  N.  had  walked  off,  inst< 
of  his  pretty  young  wife,  perhaps  you  would  hi 
thrown  out  your  grappling-irons  there  ?" 

^^  As  a  boy,  I  was  indeed  attracted  by  poor  Madame : 
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wtf,  she  would  not  have  satisfied  my  wishes.  Though 
f  do  not  know  much  about  love-makings  still  I  think 
^ere  were  many  things  in  Madame  N.'s  disposition, 
^Wch  I  should  not  like  my  future  wife  to  possess." 

"No,  no,  she  perhaps  might  not  have  suited  you; — 
tod  EDother  lady,  who  certainly  will  be  a  widow  soon, 
■^perhaps  you  would  not  reward  her,  either,  for  her 
conrtant  love  ?" 

''Oh,  thank  Heaven,  she  is  away!  I  visited  old 
^68  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  thanked  his  Heavenly 
Father  he  was  left  to  die  in  peace.  She  will  now  live 
^  Germany,  and  probably  in  great  state :  she  does  not 
^^t  wealth,  to  live  where  she  likes.  But  let  us  leave 
*k  subject  of  love,  uncle.  Will  she  be  a  brig,  and 
^  she  be  ready  to  be  launched  ?" 

''She  will  be  a  three-masted  vessel,  and  not  ready 
^til  next  year:  but  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
Jour  most  eager  wishes  will  be  fulfilled.  But  you 
"^nst  make  no  voyages  in  winter:  I  should  die  of 
*»ift  here  in  solitude  with  Madame  Lona !" 

At  the  time  we  resume  our  story,  Albin  had  nearly 
'^ed  the  summit  of  his  desires  :  the  present  voyage 
^  one  of  the  last  in  which  he  was  to  have  the  com- 
Dwmd  of  the  '  Alte  Junge.' 

The  Seefraulein  was  now  almost  ready  to  perform  her 
fi'st  dance  upon  the  waves ;  and  old  Stangerling,  in  his 
'Otters,  gave  the  most  alluring  descriptions  of  her  in- 
^^nparable  beauty ;  no  wonder  then,  seeing  that  the 
^fraulein'  lived  so  in  the  soul  of  the  young  com- 
?*Qder,  he  quite  forgot  his  promise  respecting  the 
^dfraulein. 


I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  OOBBUIAATIOir. 

^  Here  I  am,"  reported  the  Steward,  who,  on  hii 
trance  to  the  cabin,  found  the  Captain  so  wrapt  ii 
meditations,  that  he  did  not  even  hear  the  door  ope 

'^  Well,  Bas,  sit  down ;  we  must  talk  a  little." 

The  Steward  remained  standing,  but  smiled 
solf-satisfied  pride  at  the  favour  shown  him. 

Our  old  acquaintance,  Bas,  was  still  the  same  B 
heart  and  soul,  but  his  exterior  was  very  difien 
rigged.  Sailcloth  trousers,  with  blue  patches  on 
knees,  existed  now  but  in  his  memory:  his  pr 
attire  was  composed  of  materials  at  once  fine 
strong,  and  for  the  most  part  resembled  that  c 
honest  and  thrifty  commander  of  some  small  < 
when  he  goes  ashore  of  a  Sunday. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  designate  the  precise  f 
tion  Bas  filled  in  the  ^  Alte  Jung :'  he  had 
appointed  as  Steward,  but  he  appeared  in  all  gradi 
board,  except  in  that  of  the  Captain.  Although 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mate,  yet  Bas  often  act 
that  capacity,  as  also  in  that  of  purser,  carpenter, 
maker,  smith,  cook ;  and  he  likewise  used  the  rope' 
without  the  Captain's  knowledge,  when  he  thouj 
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ceasary  so  to  do.  Having  now  reached  the  age  of 
o&nd-thirtjy  his  athletic  form  had  grown  even  more 
Mrerfdl;  but  the  roguish  smile  had  disappeared,  or 
s  concealed  behind  a  large  black  beard,  which  he 
i  latterly  allowed  to  grow.  The  respect  which  in- 
enced  the  crew,  not  only  from  the  well-known 
'our  in  which  he  stood  with  his  Captain,  but  from 
>  own  acts  under  various  circumstances,  was  not  to 

mistaken;  there  was  not  an  individual  on  board, 
en  to  the  youngest  sailor,  who  did  not  touch  his  cap 
len  speaking  to  him. 

•*Sit  you  down,  fool!"  said  the  Captain ;  "  here  below 
Ml  are  my  guest,  when  I  summon  you  upon  business 
Brt  does  not  relate  to  your  duty.'^ 

''Respect,  Captain." 

^Listen,  Bas:  is  this  the  first  day  we  have  sat 
ogether  in  the  same  room  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I 
wed  under  your  command;  that  the  ruined  hut  in 
'hich  we  dwelt  after  being  wrecked,  afforded  protection 
^  two  equally  houseless  sailors,  and  that  you  gave  me 
''^  good  advice  and  many  a  useful  lesson?  You 
**^e  a  bad  memory,  Bas." 

"  Oh,  Captain,  that  was  in  other  days.  Did  I  not  say 
"•tiiat  Sunday  morning  in  London,  when  we  first  met  at 
"^er  Kitty's — no  matter  what  it  might  be  at  the  com- 
''^cncement  of  our  acquaintance,  respect  should  never  be 
^*8otten  when  we  proceeded  further  with  the  reckoning?" 

*  And  you  have  kept  to  that  more  than  is  necessary. 
"^,  however,  slip  the  cable  of  the  craft  *  Respect'  with- 
^  fiirther  ceremony,  and  bring  yourself  to  an  anchor 
'^  that  chair  there,  my  worthy  Bas,  for  I  have  some 
P^  counsel  to  ask  you  for  to-day." 

I  cannot  give  you  much.      But  to  make  sure. 
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Captain,  that  no  one  comes,  will  you  allow  me?^  ai 
Bas  stretched  his  hand  towards  the  bolt  of  the  door. 

"  As  you  please.  You  have  often  told  me  you  wc 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Gothland  ?" 

^^  Aye,  so  I  was.  Captain;  and  all  this  morning,  un 
we  came  into  the  channel,  I  have  felt  something  stnua 
at  my  heart.  I  was  but  a  small  lad  when  I  made  t 
sleeping- room  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountun  resoo: 
with  the  song  of  The  Cat.*' 

*^  That  was,  perhaps,  your  happiest  time.  Then,  ji 
know  the  coast  and  its  capabilities  ?" 

"  That  I  do.*' 

"  Also  that  of  Wisby  ?" 

^^  I  know  it  well :  I  cruised  about  it  for  a  long  t!m 
with  a  fisherman." 

"  I  am  to  believe  that  you  know  caves,  grottoes,  «ih 
secret  hiding-places  ?" 

"How?     Wliat?" 

"  You  have  never  disavowed  anything  since  you  csi» 
into  my  service ;  but  I  am  forced  to  confess,  I  shall  v 
glad  if  you  know  a  good  hiding-place  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Wisby,  particularly  close  to  the  beach." 

"  You  wisJi  to  know  of  a  place,  then,  where  sonw 
thing  can  be  stowed  away,  for  which  a  safe  harbour  i 
required  till  it  can  be  removed  ?" 

"  Quite  right." 

"  Well,  that's  something  new ;  but  a  hiding-pl»o 
shall  not  be  wanting.  I  know  of  just  such  a  cave,  whio 
is  so  curiously  concealed,  that  no  one  would  belief 
the  many  secret  cavities  it  contains.  It  is  the  robh 
Lilja's  Cave,  and  lies  a  little  way  behind  Hogklin^ 
When  a  boy,  I  have  often  played  the  pirate  there ;  ^^ 
1  have  never  been  at  home  since ;  and  it  mattered  u<^ 
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for  my  father  and  mother  have  long  been  unrigged  and 
rtowed  away  in  their  winter  haven.'' 

**  Well,  you  consider  this  cave  as  safe?" 

*A8  the  Bank." 

*  Can  we  float  the  boat  in  ?" 

^Not  into  the  cave  itself:  its  outer  walls  rise  out  of 

^  8ea  like  a  bulwark ;  but  close  by  there  is  a  sandy 

^*^  where  we  can  land  right  well  in  such  weather  as 
this.'' 

"Well,  then,  this  evening,  when  we  have  anchored 
off  Hogklint,  and  it  is  dark,  we  will  go  on  our  adventure. 
^  you  know,  I  have  good  cause  never  to  meddle  with 
^nggling,  nor  can  I  allow  my  men  to  act  contrary  to 
^  laws ;  but  the  merchant  at  Liverpool  asked  me  so 
P^tely  if  I  would  venture  to  carry  some  bales  incognito 
^  tis  consignee  at  Wisby,  the  merchant  Mork,  it 
^88  very  hard  for  me  to  refuse  him.  As,  however,  I 
"^ve  no  wish  to  expose  myself  to  punishment  and  other 
^*8agreeables  (for  the  goods  would  easily  be  discovered), 
1  think  of  getting  rid  of  the  lumber  as  soon  as  possible. 
Oace  well  concealed  in  a  safe  place,  Herr  Mork  may 
*^k  to  its  further  security  himself." 

The  deuce !  those  bales  which  arrived  at  dusk,  just 

■•  We  were  getting  under  weigh,  after  the  custom-house 

^cers  had  left  us,  and  which  by  your  desire  I  stowed 
»Way  ?*» 

^  The  same ;  and  now  the  question  is,  how  we  may 

^ipily  get  rid  of  them.     I  am  annoyed  at  the  whole 

*^iN-what  an  example  for  my  crew !    Now  each  man 

^  think  he  has  a  right  to  transact  business  for 
hiina^l£" 

^  Oh,  no.  Captain :  the  lads  will  only  take  advantage 
^U  to  smuggle  half  a  dozen  caps  or  a  handkerchief  for 
^heb  old  women ;  and  if  you  have  nothing  to  say  against 
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it,  I  can  tell  them  the  Herr  Ci^tain  onlj  made  fti 
exception  to  oblige  a  kind  friend." 

^^  It's  of  no  uae:  a  commander  ought  never  to  ezcnB* 
himself  to  his  inferiors.  But  enough  of  that ;  the  affip 
must  take  its  own  course  now.  I  hope  none  of  my  lad 
will  make  any  remark  upon  his  Captain.  Let  Gadd 
be  prepared  to  accompany  us.*' 

'^  Well,  Captain,  your  being  so  deuced  particular  is 
good  sign  at  Icast.^' 

**  I  know  that  full  well,  old  comrade.  And  no 
take  a  flask  of  the  best  rum,  and  drink  to  the  memoi 
of  the  time,  when  you  carried  on  your  sports  in  tl 
slecping-room  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.'' 

Bas  grinned,  and  declared  that  if  it  were  the  Captain 
intention  he  should  take  one  of  the  ^^  old-fashioned 
flasks,  all  the  men  should  have  a  taste  of  what  geniM 
grog  was.'^ 

In  the  evening,  as  Albin  had  calculated,  the  schoonfl 
lay  by  Hogklint. 


About  the  same  time  that  our  two  rivals  and  wooU* 
be  combatants  descended  into  the  robber-fortroVi 
Albin  Stangerling  left  his  ship,  and  stepped  into  the 
little  gig,  which  the  Steward  and  Gadda  were  to  row. 
But  when  the  Captain  seized  the  rudder  and  uttcirf 
the  U2<ual  '*  Shove  off*,"  something  was  in  his  voice,  tW 
told  even  the  inexperienced  ear,  he  was  vexed  tiw 
irritated  at  his  adventure — in  other  words,  he  wasangi) 
with  himself,  for  allowing  mere  politeness  to  make  li^ 
swerve  from  his  resolutions.  Light  as  a  young  wsii^ 
in  the  dance,  did  the  boat  glide  over  the  calm  waters  <>^ 
the  Baltic. 

"  Oh,  my  God,''  said  Bas,  as  he  passed  the  sleeve  o 
his  jacket  across  his  eyes,  "  what  a  wonderful  happnfl*' 
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it  is  once  more  to  see  these  limestone  mountains ! 
-^7^  ftye^  a  long  time  has  passed  since  I  nodded  my 
&rewell  to  them.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  one 
kre  remembers  OUe  Bas.^' 

^Oh,  surely,''  responded  the  Captain  with  a  con- 
flcdttoij  look ;  *^  but  should  it  so  happen  that  all  are 
citker  dead  or  gone,  remember  how  many  have  felt  the 
Wfi)  when  returning  to  what  has  now  become  a  strange 
kome  to  them.'' 

^ I  will  think  of  that.  Captain;"  and  Bas  spoke  as 
^  ke  and    his    Captain    mutually    understood    each 


''We  shall  get  a  douche-bath — and  there  appears  to 
ke  a  good  landing-place  there,"  began  the  Captain  after 
t  few  minutes. 

*It  must  be  about  here,"  said  Bas:  **keep  the  boat 
^i  Captiun;  the  spray  will  annoy  us.  Aye,  aye, 
A  knew  right  well  what  lay  concealed  behind  this  pro- 
J^ion!  Do  you  see  that  cleft  descending  to  the 
keach?     It  looks  exactly  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago, 

^n  I Well,  it  were  a  rare  thing  indeed,  if  OUe  Bas 

^'DPned  simpleton !  Gadda,  my  boy,  don't  pull  so  hard  ! 
More  to  larboard,  Captain  !  Aye,  that's  it,  Gradda ;  take 
«e other  oar:  I  will  go  forward,  and  keep  a  look- 
^;  but  if  it  is  as  it  used  to  be,  not  a  soul  comes 
kcfe  by    day,    nor    a  cat    by   night, — and    I    think 

**  Hardly,"  suggested  the  Captain.  "Lilja'shome  is 
Particularly  suited  for  smuggling;  in  which  case  we 
"■^y  stumble  upon  company.  Deuce  take  it,  that  I  lent 
'Myself  to  this  I— I  who  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
^4  custom-house  oflScers." 

**  I  do  not  believe  you  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
*kem  now,  either.    I  know  what  they  are  in  Wisby  very 
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well,  and  they  are  not  of  that  kind  who  would  in 
with  a  little  adventure — ^they  are  too  quiet  and 
going." 

In  your  time,  yes.' 
^^  I  have  heard  that  dangerous  changes  have  oo 
here.  Sec,  it  is  still  as  the  grave :  no  living  cr« 
but  the  fishes  and  sea-birds.  But  for  all  that, 
Gadda,  there  is  no  occasion  to  lift  the  oars  so  hi 
of  the  water :  in  such  an  undertaking  as  this,  the 
plan  is  to  be  cautious.  Pull  in  the  oars  gei 
will  keep  the  boat  off." 

Bas  sprang  on  shore  with  the  grappling-roi 
drew  the  boat  towards  the  white  pebbly  beach, 
the  Captwi  soon  stood  by  his  side. 

**  Is  it  far  from  here  to  the  cave,  Bas  ?* 
'^  No,  Captain.     If  you  please,  Gadda  can 
here  on  the  watch,  while  we  proceed  and  see  1 
land  lies.     It  is  now  so  dark,  the  boat  will  not  1 
Shall  any  one  be  on  the  watch?" 

^^  I  should  think  not :  but  hide  the  bales  firs 
bushes." 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 
"  Keep  a  sharp  look-out,  Gadda  I "  conunan 
Captain. 

"  AU  right.  Captain !" 

^^  Pho,  what  nonsense  all  this  is  T'  said  Bas 
placed  himself  to  act  as  van-guard.  Do  you  kno' 
I  first  left  Gothland  with  the  captain  of  a  si 
went  upon  adventures  which,  you  may  rely  \ 
were  something  more  than  this — in  such  a 
storm,  that  the  boat  would  scarcely  obey  the 
I  was  upon  the  chase.  What  boats  they  ha 
how  they  do  smuggle!  What  seamen  and 
hoimds !    Aye,  my  mouth  always  waters  when 
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^a^t  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  cheat  such  fish.     That  was  a 

iife,  and  a  post  worth  having." 
'*  I  cannot  understand,"  said  the  Captain,  smiling, 

'*w^ hat  made  you  ^ve  up  such  a  profitable  trade,  my 
dear  Pas." 

^*  -Aye,  Captain,  I  have  thought  that  myself  more 
™^  once  (when  a  man  begins  to  grow  old,  he  reflects 
upoxi  many  things).  Fate  often  in  jest  makes  the  flag 
Wo^  the  wrong  way,  so  that  one  cannot  rightly  tell 
were  the  wind  is.  Such  mistakes  are  not  agreeable. 
I  ^^8  so  convinced  the  flag  was  pointing  to  the  right 
■■^e,  when  I  gave  my  heart  into  Poll's  keeping,  and  she 
•^"^t  me  the  little  gold  locket  with  her  hair — what  use 
''■^  the  flag,  for  it  pointed  wrong  ?" 

Poor  fellow,  will  you  never  forget  Poll  ?*' 
'*  Torget?  oh,  that's  not  so  easy,  Captain,  as  you 
'^^  find  yourself,  when  you  stick  fast.  But  as  to  the 
•"^Uggling  adventure,  my  fortune  took  an  unfavourable 
turix-  the  Captain  ran  foul  twice,  till  at  last  he  lost 
*"^  boat ;  and  then  I  went  to  England,  where  I  fell  in 
^ tla  the '  Fliegfisch'  and  Mother  Steersman.  Well,  well, 
^^^  must  go  through  much  in  this  world :  but  here  we 


>9 


■^as  pointed  to  the  wonderful  natural  formations 
^*^ich  formed  the  exterior  of  LiJja's  Cave. 

**  What  a  magnificent  spot  V  said  Albin,  casting  a 
*^^^;  and  delighted  look  on  the  wild  and  romantic 
*^^nery; 

There  was  a  deep  stillness.  Bas,  a  native  of  Goth- 
•'^d^t  was  pardonable  national  pride — experienced  a 
&^^ater  enjoyment  in  his  Captain's  feelings  than  in  his 


c^^«».. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

■ 

▲  KIOHT  SCENI. 

Os  the  side  where  Captain  Stangerling  stood, 
deep  fissure,  which  we  descril^ed  in  the  first  chapt^'^^ 
descended  into  the  interior  of  the  cave,  and  Albin'sfo^^^ 
just  rested  on  its  mouth.  No  wonder  then  that  tM^ 
instantly  withdrew  it,  while  he  laid  his  finger  on 
lips,  and  made  a  sign  to  Bas,  that  he  thought  he 
a  noise  down  below. 

An  expressive  shake  of  the  head  showed  him  plainlT^ 
that  Bas  entirely  doubted  this  suspicion. 

But  the  Captain  continued  to  listen,  and  to  give  8t5»* 
further  signs  to  the  impenetrable  Bas ;  at  last  he  cref^ 
from  his  dubious  position  towards  his  companion,  af  ^ 
whispered — 

"  The  cave  is  decidedly  occupied.'* 

^'  Impossible,  Captain  ;  unless  it  is  by  Lilja's  ghoBt  • 
it  is  the  rain  which  rustles  through  the  branches,  »3>^ 
falls  down  upon  the  rocks.'* 

Albin  went  back,  bent  down,  and  laid  his  ear  on  tb^ 
little  aperture,  which  he  now  discovered.     Here  bO 
doubt  ended ;  he  not  only  heard  voices,  but  could  even 
distinguish  words. 

This  happened  just  at  the  moment  when  Karl  Stlf- 
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^^^  approached  his  rival,  and  told  him,  that  after  ma- 

""■^  deliberation,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  it 

^*^"W  be  better  to  be  reconciled  to  their  brides,  and  to 

**^h  other. 

-Ah,  ah !   a  couple  of  loTC-sick  fools,"  thought  our 

^^  •Ptain,  and  a  smile  of  derision  passed  over  his  lips. 

^rish  they  would  just  take  themselves  off:    it  is 

y  thing  but  agreeable  waiting  here  in  the  rain,  and 
^^  standing  upon  hot  cinders  at  the  same  time." 

The  conversation  now  took  such  an  absurd  turn — ac- 
•■^^iing  to  Albin's  opinion — that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
''Sculty  he  prevented  himself  laughing  aloud,  when  he 
^itl  two  rational  men  mutually  accusing  one  another 

loving  the  other's  bride. 

**  Worthy,  good  young  men ;  classical  youths!"  mur- 
*^Ted  the  Captain,  more  and  more  amused,  but  he 
^tantly  remembered,  with  a  feeling  of  irritation,  his 
'^n  disagreeable  situation.  "  These  cursed  rivals  may 
^3^  arguing  here  the  whole  night :  where  then  are  the 
^^^  to  be  left?  No  other  place  presents  itself;  and 
'  have  to  convey  them  back  to  the  ship,  to  be  forced 
•  take  them  to  Wisby,  perhaps  looked  upon  as  a  smug- 
^r — Heavens !"  and  the  young  Captain's  brain  grew 
^tter,  as  he  became  more  and  more  saturated  with 

But  suddenlv  the  names  of  the  two  sisters,  Thekla 
^d  Hildur,  gave  a  rapid  turn  to  his  thoughts ;  he  re- 
membered that  he — but  here  another  thought  crossed 
^8  mind  like  lightning,  and  At  which  he  well  nigh 
ottered  a  deep  imprecation. 

The  connexion  between  these  two  ideas  was  as  fol- 
Ows: — The  names  of  Thekla  and  Ilildur  recalled  to  his 
emembrance,  that  the  merchant  at  Liverpool  mentioned, 
onong  other  things,  that  the  merchant  Mork,  of  Wisby, 
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had  ordered  three  costly  shawls  for  his  three  daughterE*  — 
whieJi  swawls  were  to  be  smuggled  in  as  soon  as  puss:  .^s 
ble ;  and  he  now  heard  these  names  mingling  with 
sounds  which  met  his  car.  It  was  impossible  to 
take  the  identity  of  the  said  ladies  and  the  owners  oftl  *i 
shawls,  as  the  words  ^^Papa  Mork,"  '^stepfathi 
^'  mysterious  business,"  followed  each  other  in  rapid  8IL« 
cession.  Unhappily,  he  now  recollected  that  the 
sliawls  were  not  in  the  bales ;  they  had  been  sewn 
under-lining  into  a  cloak  which  Herr  Mork  ordered 
himself;  and  the  provoking  part  of  the  matter  was,  tbmss 
cloak  now  lay  quietly  locked  up  in  a  press  in  the  *  Al'te 
Junge,'  when  by  right  it  ought  to  have  accompani^ 
its  mysterious  companions. 

Angry  at  his  own  forgetful ness,  the  rain  pouring  on 
him  in  a  torrent,  which  was  perhaps  wetting  and  daaB" 
aging  the  bales,  and  the  time  which  was  passing,  ocW 
bined  to  raise  Albin's  impatience  to  such  a  pitch,  that  ^ 
length,  when  he  heard  the  two  young  game-oock* 
decide  upon  settling  their  difference  by  a  duel,  b^ 
yielded  to  his  desire  of  at  once  disj>elling  the  ebullitiosi 
of  their  feelings,  and  procuring  an  advantage  for  himseU' 
by  proposing  a  compromise,  which  would  reconcile  tb* 
interests  of  all  parties,  and  deliver  up  the  fortress  voi^ 
his  hands. 


"  Who  is  there  ?"  shouted  Lieutenant  Salzwedel,  ill  • 
voice  which  sounded  by  no  means  agreeable. 

"  Answer,  night-birds !"   cried  out  still  louder  th^ 
excitable  and  angry  Victor. 

And  in  searching  among  the  outer  palisades  of  tii0 
robber  Lilja's  domain,  our  two  young  champions  wero 
again  very  nearly  visiting  the  lower  regions ;  but  tlui 
time  head  foremost. 
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^*  Here,  gentleman !"  said  the  same  clear  and  pleasant 

▼oicse  which  had  roused  them  from  their  thoughts  of 

love  and  catting  each  other's  throats.    "  He  whom  you 

seek,  thinks  not  of  flight — ^he  rather  hopes  to  proclaim 

feace.'' 

**  Herr^^saidKarl,  who  was  the  first  to  see  the  unwel- 
come mtruder,  and  whom  he  inspected  as  closely  as  the 
twiKght  would  allow  him,"  my  name  is  Salzwedel;  I  am 
^&8t-lieutenant  in  His  Majesty's  fleet,  and  but  little 
Mcnstoined  to  bear  an  insult." 

''And  my  name  is  Stangerling,  and  I  am  Captain 
"•not  in  His  Majesty's  fleet,  but  of  my  own  ship," 

*  Very  good ;  but  why  do  you  take  the  liberty  of 
"8tening  to  other  people'^s  conversation  ?" 

''And  what  entitles  you  to  the  still  greater  imperti- 

J^ence  of  giving  advice  unasked?"  added  Victor  empha- 

^    *»cally,  glancing  with  no  small  surprise  at  the  unblushing 

''•^rdiant-captain,   as  in  his   own  mind  he  called  the 

'^^Auown. 

A  smile  played    upon    the  lips  of  the    merchant- 

^Ptain,  as  he  replied :  "  I  have  made  a  rule  never — 

^^Qerstand  me  well,  gentlemen — ne^er  to  get  into  a 

'^^on.     Impatient,  easily  excited  I  may  be,  and  was  a 

^^ment  ago,  while  you  laid  an  embargo  upon  a  place 

^^t  I  wished  to  take  possession  of ;  but  now,  as  a  dis- 

*^^te  might  arise  from  it,  which  would  not  only  take  up 

^e,  but  might  be  very  inconvenient  to  me,  I  prefer " 

"To  be  a  coward,"  interrupted  Victor,  as  with  a 
^^^ewhat  dubious   rapidity  he  approached  a  step  or 

^0  nearer  our  Captain. 
^    "Now,"  continued  Albin,  who  ever  since  the  night 
^  Herr  N.'s  house,  had  always  endeavoured  to  obtain 
^  invaluable  art   of  self-command — "now  I  am  as 
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cold  as  ice, and  ready  to  give  every  explanation:  itu 
my  duty  to  do  so." 

« We  will  listen,"  said  Karl,  *'  though  we  think  »» 
explanation  can  excuse  what  has  occurred." 

"  In  that  case,"  answered  the  Captain  calmly,  •*Ifed 
myself  bound  to  ask  your  pardon." 

^^  Oh,  that  never  means  much,^'  sud  Victor,  in  so 
insolent  tone. 

**  Then  we  will  proceed  to  blows,  if  it  please  yoo 
better,  gentlemen." 

'*  We  do  not  want  to  break  the  laws  in  cold  blood,' 
said  KarL 

"  Well,  I  feel  bound  in  honour  to  observe  the  strict 
est  silence.  If  you  are  not  content,  I  pledge  myiet 
to  nothing,  but  we  can  at  least  defer  our  contest  til 
to-morrow,  when  we  meet  in  Wisby." 

"  Let  us  hear  the  explanation :  some  must  follow  oa 
so  unusual  a  proceeding." 

^^  But  have  the  goodness  to  make  this  explanation  a 
short  as  possible,''^  added  Victor,  impatiently. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  permit  me  first  to  ask  a  questio 
which  must  precede  the  explanation :  are  yon  nc 
betrothed  to  the  daughters  of  the  merchant  Mork  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well  then,  sons-in-law  are  generally  cautious  enong 
respecting  the  affairs  of  their  fathers-in-law." 

"  Affairs  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  you  are  not  ignorant,  that  merdian 
Mork  has  such — and  occasionally  some  that  are  my^ 
terious  besides." 

That  may  be,"  said  Victor. 
Then,  gentlemen,  you  may  rest  assured  your  honoC 
is  in  good  keeping  with  me,  when  I  place  mine  in  yoo 
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Dds.  I  come  from  Liverpool,  and — quite  against  my 
II,  for  I  am  no  friend  to  such  transactions — I  allowed 
rself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  into 
inglng  some  bales  of  great  value  to  Herr  Mork. 
iving  if  inspected,  they  might  be  lost,  I  came  to 
ilja'g  Cave,  and  was  about  to  deposit  them,  when  I 
and  the  place  was  occupied  by  persons  who  did  not 
em  to  have  the  least  intention  of  soon  vacating  it. 
liat  then  was  to  be  done  ?  I  had  but  the  choice  of 
ro  things,  either  to  let  the  goods  be  injured  by  the 
in,or  to  take  them  back  to  the  ship.  Nothing  remained, 
«refore,  but  to  interrupt  your  dispute  by  a  piece  of 
Moe  which,  though  in  my  case  well  meant,  was,  I 
vt  confess,  an  impertinent  liberty.  And  now,  gen- 
Bmeo,  if  you  are  actuated  by  the  least  friendship  for 
>Qr  father-in-law,  let  us  conclude  our  business  as 
licUy  as  possible." 

"It  is  concluded  already,"  answered  Lieutenant 
*kwedel,  who  was  completely  disarmed,  nay,  fascinated 
f  the  firm  though  kind  frankness  of  Albin,  "You 
*^ded  freely  in  us ;  it  matters  not  that,  contrary  to 
^  wish,  tD€  have  received  a  confidant  in  our  affairs ; 
^  I  trust  your  own  feelings  of  delicacy  will  tell  you 
'^  better  not  to  think  of  them  again." 
'1  will  remember  your  wish,  Herr  Lieutenant :  and 
^  sir?"  Albin  looked  at  Victor,  who  appeared  to  be 
^  undecided. 

Lieutenant  H is  also,  I  am  sure,  of  my  opinion. 

^nture  to  pledge  myself  for  him,"  and  taking  Victor 
ler  his  arm,  Karl  bowed  politely,  though  somewhat 
fty,  to  the  Captain,  who  courteously  returned  the 
Ate,  and  with  a  smile  watched  the  rivals  as  they 
Speared  among  the  trees. 
"*  What  do  you  say  to  our  adventure^  Victor  ?**  asked 


(( 
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Karl,  when  they  had  proceeded  sufficiently  far  not  t« 
be  again  overheard. 

^'  Oh,  such  advice  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad." 

"  Victor !     What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"  Of  this  miserable  merchant-captain :  he  oertainL; 

has  a  bond  with Listen,  Karl ;  there  are — ^yes,  it  3 

useless  to  dispute  it — there  are  circumstances  wlu& 
have  a  wonderful  influence  over  our  destiny." 

You  must  go  to  bed,  Victor,"  suggested  Karl,  coolly 
But  I  know  what  governs  you,  and  I  myself  fee 
that  pride,  which  opposes  itself  to  everything  di^ 
agreeable,  or  rather  to  what  is  ridiculous." 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  another  word.  You  are  cnusy— 
more  mad  even  than  when  you  wanted  to  fight.  I  prqx)0 
that  we  occupy  ourselves  with  our  own  reflectioDS  03 
our  way  back,  for  by  an  interchange  of  thought  ou 
affairs  will  only  become  more  mystified  than  they  wer 
before." 

"  Instead  of  which,  Karl,  I  propose  that  we  mak 
chance  our  umpire.     Shall  we  play  to-night  ?" 

"  And  our  brides  be  perhaps  the  prize  ?  Well,  if  yo 
will  not  be  silent,  you  shall  at  least  talk  alone — I  will  nc 
open  my  lips  to  speak  another  word." 

^'  Blockhead  !  he  will  not  look  an  inch  beyond  him! 
muttered  Victor.     He,  too,  then  was  silent|  nor  was 
single  word  more  exchanged  between  them  till  the 
reached  their  own  dwellings,  but  a  cold  and  abnq^ 
"  good  night." 


^^  The  field  is  ours ! "  said  Captain  Stangerling,  c 
he  gave  a  sign  to  Bas,  who  immediately  advanced- 
"now  quick  to  w^ork!     Go  back  and  help  Gadda; 
will  remain  here,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  cave 
the  matches  are  not  wet,  are  they?" 
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**  ^^0,  Captam.    I  have  the  little  dark  lantern  in  my 

pods:et    I  wiD  return  in  a  moment." 
-^Jbin  was  alone. 

^  strange  feeling  seized  him  as  he  scaled  the  ruins 
d  llxis  robber's  castle,  which  had  concealed  the  booty 
puied  by  so  many  daring  and  horrible  deeds ;  and  as  the 

,  nui  now  began  to  cease,  he  saw  the  moon  appearing 
tkiough  the  broken  clouds,  and  casting  her  pale  light 
ttpon  the  wild  romantic  grotto,  whose  deep  caverns, 
with  their  mysterious  darkness  and  lonely  silence,  now 
y»wned  gloomily  before  him.  The  wind  sighed  in  the 
8<inx)aQding  woods,  the  branches  rustled,  and  the  tall 
white  chalk  rocks  stretched  along  the  entire  strand  like 
ghoBtd  in  their  grave-clothes. 

Albin  stepped  higher  up  on  the  ledge  of  rock.  He 
felt  a  desire  to  look  on  the  ocean : — there  it  lay,  dark, 
^my,  and  still.  It  seemed  as  if  a  weight  was  on  the 
young  sailor's  heart,  as  if  a  voice  without  sound,  a  voice 
from  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  past,  foretold  some 
approaching  change  in  his  external  or  internal  life — 
Perhaps  in  both.  Seized  by  some  superstitious  dread, 
h6  raised  his  eyes  from  the  abyss  at  his  feet  to  the 
heavens  above  him ;  but  the  clouds — so  welcome,  and 
^^  which  he  fancied  he  sailed  in  that  fearful  night  when 
he  Was  driven  about  in  the  Northern  Seas — these  clouds 
which  bore  him  to  his  father,  motlier,  and  poor  Will, 
^^  which  in  after-life  he  often  thought  he  again  saw 
of  a  calm  night, — ^he  saw  them  not  now.  A  large  black 
J*^,  resembling  a  gigantic  raven,  appeared  to  his 
^'^^^ation;  and  the  raven  folded  its  wings  round 
^e  moon:  the  light  was  extinguished;  it  was  dark, 
*^d  drops  of  rain  began  again  to  fall. 

Light  but  hasty  steps  roused  the  young  man  from 
^^  strange,    inexplicable    reverie.     Bas    and    Gadda 
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approached   with  the  goods,   and   Albin  was  him 


again. 


« 


Poor  lads  I"  thought  he,  as  he  remembered 
two  lieutenants ;  ^*  I  really  felt  an  interest  in  them  i 
their  affairs/' 

"Is  the  Captain  there?" 

"  Yes,  here  he  is !     But  you,  my  dear  Baa,  who 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  must  first  feel  your  v 
below  there,  and  light  the  lantern.     Do  not  let 
reflection  come  up  here.    I  know  not  if  it  be  fiemcy, 
I  thought  I  heanl  the  sounds  of  distant  oars!" 

^'Oh,  fear  nothing.  Captain;  I  am  safe  into  : 
turning." 

**  All  right !  Gadda  can  give  you  the  bales ;  thei 
will  come  and  stow  them  away  with  you.  Hiu 
There  arc  oars,  I  say ! " 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?"  said  Bas ;  "  who  can  eee  t 
light  from  below  ?    Besides  which,  you  may  rest  assur 
they  do  not  trouble  themselves  in  Wisby  about  smu 
gling :  no  one  ever  comes  here.'^ 
And  no  one  came. 


Two  hours  later  on  that  night,  Peter  stood  at  t 
cabin-door,  and  waited  for  the  Captain's  further  cc 
mands.  But  the  latter  sat  immoveable  at  the  tat 
staring  at  the  wall,  without  thinking  of  Peter's  p 
sence. 

The  lad  coughed  once,  twice,  three  times.  He  ^ 
very  sleepy,  poor  boy ;  but  respect  and  the  Capta' 
boots  stood  in  the  way,  and  he  could  not,  alas !  jn 
over  them. 

For  the  fourth  time  he  coughed,  and  drew  suci 
long  breath  that  the  Captain  suddenly  looked  up. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 
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'^Herr  Captain!" 

"What  more?" 

Peter  bowed  and  turned  away.  To  mention  the 
boots  was  in  a  manner  committing  a  crime  against  sub- 
ordinatioo.  But  as  it  appeared  as  if  the  Captain  had 
W)t  the  slightest  intention  of  going  to  bed,  he  must  be 
cautiously  reminded  of  it,  ^*  Herr  Captain,  I  thought 
jou  wanted  your  slippers." 

^  Oh,  that's  it,  my  boy :  you  thought  it  was  time  I 
would  not  forget  you  ?  It  must  be  late — how  long  is 
it  since  I  came  on  board?" 

^  A  good  hour.  Captain." 

*^  Well,  leave  the  slippers  there :  you  may  go." 

As  Peter  glided  through  the  door,  thankful  for  the 
kindness  of  his  Captain,  Albin  Jentzel  stood  up,  and 
'^^oked  as  if  he  had  awoke  out  of  a  heavy  dream. 

"  It  is  strange,"  thought  he ;  "  since  the  moment 
*  passed  through  that  terrible  night,  it  never  came 
80  vividly  before  my  soul ;  but  still  I  can  understand 
^t--the  mind  grows  sad  when  the  body  is  ill.  I  was 
^^t,  I  worked  too  hard  at  those  bales — perhaps  my 
olood  flowed  too  quickly  when  the  young  Lieutenant 
*^^cu8ed  me  of  cowardice.  There  was  some  spell  in  that 
Jobber's  cave.  The  cursed  tale  of  the  smuggler  I  Were 
*^ather  Stangerling  here  now,  he  might  indeed  say, 
»Vhat  has  my  son  had  to  do  with  the  galleys  ? ' " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BOH  or  THI  UOH. 

Mil  namn  ttt  Blocken  gift — 
ly  r5r  mig  y,  men  lat  mig  sU.* 

As  a  request  to  posterity,  these  words  were  inscrit) 
on  one  of  the  towers  in  the  remarkable  fortificatio 
which  surrounded  the  city  of  Wisby,  a  place  whichf  < 
poets  named  Gothland  the  Eye  of  the  Baltic,  naf^ 
lawfully  be  called  the  pupil  of  that  lye,  as  forming  tb 
most  precious  part  of  it. 

But  posterity  had  not  respected  this  request :  tb 
Grey  Horse,  a  strong  outpost  of  the  fortified  Cirtl 
of  Wisborg,  is  now,  with  the  Castle,  levelled  to  th 
ground.  But  the  greater  part  of  its  old  companioitf 
about  fifty  in  number,  stand  mournfully  there,  extaw 
ing  along  the  wall.  This  defence,  whidi  had  so  bnvd; 
stood  many  a  storm  from  the  enemy,  could  not,  alas!  pro 
tect  itself  against  internal  foes — self-interest,  rapacitj 
and  folly.  Those  powers  of  darkness,  which  overthrewth 
Grey  Horse  and  its  companions,  have  wasted, — aye,  * 


*  Literal  translation—"  My  name  is  the  Grey  Horse — ^ihentowhii 
not,  but  let  me  stand." 
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^*Slit  be  8aid,  plundered  and  desolated,  the  best  posses- 

^'^ng  of  the  city — the  most  magnificent  memorials  of 

^'^  A^orth,  and  architecture  that  seemed  as  if  it  would 

"®*y  the  ravages  of  time  itself.     Pillars  of  churches 

'^^i^ thrown  into  the  limekilns;  monuments,  bearing 

^"®  forms  of  those  who  reposed  beneath  them^  were  laid 

wown  as   steps   to   adorn  some  modem  villa;   fresco 

P^»Hting3  and  statues  were  defaced — even  the  chancels 

"*^  been  turned  into  places  for  cattle.    And  still  worse, 

an  order  came  from  Government,  commanding  these  de- 

^c rated  churches  to  be  put  up  to  public  auction,  with 

tl^e  express  stipulation  at  the  sale,  that  they  should  be 

levelled  with  the  ground,  which  was  then  to  be  let  to 

the  greatest  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  a  day  dawned  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
work  of  destruction.  A  light  shone — the  light  of  cdu- 
^\\on  and  the  love  of  picturesque  beauty,  kindled  by 
the  high-priest  of  the  law.  And  now  the  ruins  stood, 
8ttpported  and  tended  by  a  friendly  hand,  and  freed 
from  every  arbitrary  condition.  Pure  and  gentle  breezes 
played  through  the  airy  vaults;  vine-branches  and 
^ter-green  twined  familiarly  together  over  what  had 
•  **ce  been  the  cell  of  the  monk  ;  everything  looked  as 
"  adorned  for  a  feast.  And,  surrounding  these  dark 
j^tonas  of  Catholicism,  like  an  amphitheatre  display - 
^  the  different  architectural  beauties  of  many  nations, 
^  the  ancient  city,  embedded  in  rich  foliage  and 
**^^^  lulled  by  the  sweet  melody  of  the  feathered 
^'^  of  heaven,  and  receiving  in  her  hospitable  arms 
^^Btmnger  who  anchors  in  her  harbour,  and  who  on 
"*' arrival  is  welcomed  by  the  greetings  of  the  AUe.* 

The  ttiog-raj  (Swedish,  Alfagel),  which  in  the  aatumn  comes  ia 
*lf*ibotU  to  Wisby,  and  lies  in  the  waters  during  the  whole  wiutor. 
^^iiweet  voice,  in  which  the  words  may  be  almost  distinguished  : 

VOL.  IL  D 
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What  a  solemn  and  myBterious  feeling  does  the  t] 
veller  experience  when  his  eye  first  rests  on  "Wufa 
Truly  may  it  be  called  a  desolate  Jerusalem,  for 
walls  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  City  of  Zion. 

On  the  morning  after  the  nocturnal  scene  in  Lilji 
Cave,  a  young  maiden  appeared  upon  the  ruins  of  Wi 
borg,  close  by  the  place  where  the  "  Grey  Horse**  hi 
once  stood.  Her  fine  and  graceful  figure  leane 
thoughtfully  against  the  tall  signal-staff — that  staff,  a 
which  the  red  flag  was  hoisted  during  any  violeo 
storm,  to  show  that  no  pilot  dare  venture  out,  and  tiM 
God  alone  could  aid  vessels  nearing  that  coast. 

But  now  the  flag  was  furled,  for  the  ocean  depi 
and  the  sea-mews  peacefully  skimmed  its  blue  surfaa 
There  was  a  dreamy  joy  spread  over  the  maiden 
countenance,  and  a  sigh,  caused  by  some  undefioaU 
wish,  escaped  her  lips,  as  her  eye  rested,  now  on  tb 
city  that  lay  at  her  feet,  and  then  glanced  over  the  W 
out  of  whose  broad  bay  a  seal  here  and  there  raise 
its  dark  head,  undisturbed  by  the  boats  of  the  fisherroei 
as  they  glided  over  the  water  towards  their  nets,  or  b 
the  songs  of  the  seamen,  as  they  were  wafted  on  th 
breeze  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour. 

A  rustling  behind  a  breach  in  the  wall  made  th 
pretty  dreamer  start. 

With  this  movement  the  thoughtful  expression  whio 
a  moment  before  had  rested  on  her  brow  disappeoiec 
and  was  succeeded  by  an  indiscribable  mixture  of  chiU 
ishness,  merriment,  and  melancholy  tenderness.  As  A 
stood  thus,  with  one  arm  twined  round  the  signal-<tii 
and  stooping  gracefully  forward  to  listen,  she  reeeiB 
bled  a  rose-bud  bending  from  its  stem,  with  a  awan 

"  AMe,  alle— come  to  land,  come  to  land ;"  Swediah,  Al-la,  alU— kov- 
land,  kom-i-land. 
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Infill  butterflies    sporting  around    its  blushing 

rustling  was  repeated  after  a  few  seconds,  but 
ae  it  was  accompanied  by  a  deep  sigh  and  a 
ous  sound,  resembling  the  complaint  of  the 
a  fen-bird). 

,  I  knew  well  that  it  was  he  ! "  said  the  young 
1  nodded  to  signify  that  she  answered  the  greet- 
V^ith  a  light  spring  she  gained  the  opening,  and 
d  her  hand  to  some  one  below,  while  a  sweet 
dded  to  the  loveliness  of  her  animated  coun- 

individual  for  whom  this  mark  of  favour  was 
d,  was  a  slight,  well-grown  youth  of  uncommon 
But  alas  I  this  beauty  was  like  that  of  some 
[  plant,  transplanted  from  an  orangery  into 
d  earth,  whose  loveliness  is  visibly  dwindling 
a  the  chill  air.  A  consuming  grief — an  ardent 
;  for  home — seemed  long  ago  to  have  withered 
img  roses  on  his  handsome  and  almost  girlish 
His  bright  silky  locks,  flowing  disordered  over 
Mulders,  betrayed  his  indifference  to  outward 
mce.  The  brow  was  already  wrinkled,  and 
e  dark  blue  mirror  of  his  eye  there  was  at  that 
t  a  mist  of  suppressed  tears, 
as  a  contrast  to  the  pale,  delicate-looking  young 
ith  his  long  hair,  his  light  blouse,  and  tumed- 
hirt-collar,  his  straw-hat,  and  reed  pipe  hanging 
bbon  from  his  neck,  there  stood  beside  him,  like 
of  sentinel,  a  large  yellow-haired  dog,  not  of  a 
ne  breed,  yet  with  that  intelligent  and  trusty 
ion  in  his  face  which  we  ofteh  see  in  these 
h  friends  of  mankind.  The  dog  was  a  perfect 
f  its  kind,  and  when  with  a  growl  he  turned  his 
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well-shaped  head  and  barked  at  thoee  who  worn: 
approach  his  master,  it  was  not  advisable  to  come  "i 
near  him.  His  eye  just  now  seemed  to  express  soc 
displeasure,  for  while  he  rubbed  his  ears  against  1 
master's  knees,  as  if  such  a  caress  must  comfort  tl 
youth,  he  raised  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  wa^i^ged  h 
tail,  and  uttered  a  low  growl.  Yet  as  soon  as  tl 
maiden  showed  herself,  it  was  as  if  a  sunbeam  hn 
lighted  on  the  two  wanderers  who  were  standioj 
imder  the  walls,  and  warmed  them. 

''  Poor  Will !  " 

As  if  answering  for  hb  master,  the  dog  responded 
to  these  two  expressive  words  by  a  low  and  gentk 
*  wow,  wow !'  The  lips  of  the  youth  likewise  opened] 
and  again  the  only  sound  that  issued  from  them  ree^' 
bled  the  cry  of  the  Loom.  He  pointed  with  his  hand 
towards  the  south,  and  with  a  shy  gesture  and  fl«d 
shake  of  the  head,  he  drew  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencJ] 
from  his  pocket. 

**  Right,  right,  Will !  Another  little  exchange  o^ 
letters:  I  like  that;  it  is  better  than  speaking  b} 
signs." 

And  immediately  the  young  beauty  had  the  tto 
sheet  in  her  hand,  whereon  were  letters  so  large  tha^ 
she  might  easily  have  read  them  at  a  greater  distancCi 
It  contained  the  following  words :  "  Will  hunted ; 
going  away.     Rosa  at  home." 

"  Ah ! "  cried  the  young  girl  (it  was  she  who  bore 
the  name  of  Rosa),  and  a  light  cloud  passed  over  ber 
brow.  "Is  it  so  again?  Poor  Will,  my  poor  good 
Will !  he  is  the  unhappy  and  yet  innocent  cause  of 
these  outbreaks."  She  appeared  to  reflect  a  moment, 
pointed  to  the  clean  side  of  the  paper,  and  made  a  sign 
to  the  dumb  youth  to  give  her  the  pencil. 
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^ith  a  look  in  which^  as  it  were>  a  radiant  beam  of 
joy  Alone  through  the  gloom.  Will  hastily  obeyed  her 

request 

Sosa  laid  the  paper  on  the  palm  of  her  hand  and 

wrote: — 

"Who  can  be  so  patient  as  Will?  Rosa  feels  so 
for  him.  She  will  go  to  Elfhagen,  and  see  if  Will  is 
taking  care  of  her  flowers." 

After  the  youth  had  taken  back  the  paper,  and  with- 
out much  trouble  made  out  the  meaning,  a  mild  and 
^"^^ed  calmness  succeeded  to  his  previous  depression. 
He  touched  the  paper  with  his  lips,  eyes,  and  fore- 
w»d,  and  even  showed  it  to  his  faithful  companion,  the 
I  <iog,  who  during  this  scene  had  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy by  observing  a  deep  silence ;  and  now,  when  he 
*w  his  master's  pleasure,  would  doubtless  have  capered 
•oout,  had  such  a  movement  been  compatible  with  his 
dignity. 

^•OQSL  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  It  is 

time." 

"ill  understood  her,  smiled,  sighed,  concealed  the 
™^t  of  paper,  and  disappeared  behind  the  ruins. 

**Bolf,  Rolf,"  cried  the  maiden  to  the  dog,  who  had 

J*ot  yet  moved.     "  You  are  so  clever,  I  could  kiss  you, 

*f  you  were  not  so  ugly,  you  hideous  brute.     Yet  turn 

your  head  here,  you   genuine   Eolf  Krake,*  that    I 

'^y  pat   you — so!      Oh,  you    will  not  willingly   be 

^^tten.       But     now,    away     after     your     master. 
Adieu !" 

A«  if  all  were  now  right,  Rolf  trotted  off,  and  soon 
'^hed  his  proUgiy — which  epithet  belonged  much 
"^ore  to  Will  in  connection  with  Rolf  than  that  of 

*  The  name  of  a  celebrated  Northern  king. 
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Still  Rosa  loitered,  and  her  beautiful  dark-blue  eyi 
followed  the  direction  in  which  the  youth  had  diaa] 
peared.  ^^  Poor  Will  I"  whispered  she,  and  a  tear  atd 
from  beneath  the  long  eyelashes;  **  not  without  reaac 
has  Thckla  called  thee  '  Son  of  the  %h.'  ** 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TWO  SISTEBS. 


*^  Rosa,  Rosa ! "  cried  a  lively,  impetuous  voice, 
**  where  have  you  been  so  early  ?  What  are  you  doing 
up  there  on  the  old  walls?" 

"  I  am  watching  a  vessel  cruising  about  by  Hogklint." 

Rosa  had  really  caught  sight  of  one,  and  her  heart 
beat  with  rapture,  as  it  always  did -when  she  per- 
ceived a  sail  steering  towards  her  beloved  island. 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  is  worth  while  wasting-  thought 
upon  such  a  miserable  craft,  when  I  have  such  serious 
matters  to  consult  with  you  about.  Come  down  at 
once,  and  we  can  take  a  turn  towards  the  fish- 
harbour." 

"Oh,  I  was  weary  enough  last  night  with  your 
attempts  to  make  Thekla  angry,  and  wish  to  hear 
nothing  more.     I  tell  you,  I  dislike  quarrelling." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  you  have  only  to  listen.  Now 
don'^t  be  irritable  and  envious,  you  little  child ;  com- 
fort yourself  with  the  hope  that  your  turn  will  come 
next" 

"Fie!"  cried  Rosa,  as  she  laughingly  clambered 
down  the  wall,  and  at  last  alighted  upon  the  grass- 
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plot^  where  her  sister  Hildur  was  impatientlj  a 
her. 

"  You  say  *  Fie/  then  ?    You  will  make  me 
you  will  never  have  a  lover?" 
•     '^  At  least,  I  think  myself  I  never  shall.'* 

"  Nol  did  one  ever  hear  anything  like  that?' 

"  Put  off  that  incredulous^  vexed  face  ;  for  y 
believe,  in  truth,  all  the  trouble  you  and  Thel 
had  with  your  lovers,  and  all  the  discord  that  ha 
between  you  on  their  account,  has  made  me  dn 
lowing  your  example." 

"  Ah,  child,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  s] 
when  you  are  older.  How  long  is  it  since  you 
with  your  last  doll?" 

'*  The  same  year  you  lost  your  first  lover,"  ai 
Rosa ;  "  las^t  year  you  lost  the  second,  and  now  i 
as  if  you  would  lose  the  third, — so  it  is  exacti 
years  since  I  ceased  playing  with  dolls,  and  yo 
to  play  with  lovers." 

"  Truly,  little  Rosa  contains  a  wasp  that 
keenly.  Ah,  who  so  unhappy  as  I  am  ?"  added 
her  voice  suddenly  changing.  "Thekla  forti 
self  behind  a  palisade  of  virtue;  mother  will  no) 
stand ;  Victor  is  mad,  and  you,  who  I  thougli 
me,  are  heartless  and  sneering ;  and  yet  I  ne^ 
you  to  feel  what  I  now  suffer." 

*•  AVhat!     Do  you  really  suffer?" 

Rosa's  lovely  childlike  countenance,  which  a 
before  had  displayed  a  certain  playful  irri 
beneath  which  lay  a  seriousness  that  her  sisi 
understood,  now  resumed  its  own  natural  and  fas 
expression.  She  threw  her  arms  round  Hildui 
and  looking  into  her  face,  said  imploringly,  " 
me ;  you  know  well  I  cannot  always  remain  a  c 
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**  Come,"  whispered  Hildur,  "  be  assured,  T  value 
your  advice  much, — I  need  it." 

*^  In  that  case,"  answered  Rosa,  in  a  shy  and  modest 
tone,  "  I  hardly  think,  I " 


**  Oh  yes,  you  have  the  right  feeling,  which  always 
judges  correctly." 

"  Then  you  must  be  candid  with  me." 

**Ye8,  yes;  doubt  not.  But  some  one  is  coming 
^ere ;  let  us  go." 

Without  exchanging  another  word,  the  two  sisters 
talked  along  the  strand  towards  the  northern  battery, 
"U  they  reached  the  fish-harbour. 

^  Ah  I  how  delightful  that  music  is !  I  know  none 
Aat  harmonizes  so  well  with  my  feelings,"  said  Hildur, 
•8  ahe  listened  to  the  moaning  of  the  wind  as  it  played 
^ough  the  fishing-nets  that  were  hanging  up  to  dry 
^  the  narrow  streets. 

**  I  like  it  too ;  and  yet  there  is  another  kind  that 
^P^oks  more  to  my  heart." 

**"  Oh,  you  mean  the  sound  which  crazy  Will  elicits 
"^Oa  his  reed-pipe  ?  It  makes  me  sad,  on  the  contrary; 
^^^  it  is  exactly  like  the  cry  of  the  loom,  or  the 
«^Xig-ray." 

**  Why  do  you  call  him  crazy  Will  ?  It  is  almost 
^icsled  of  you  to  do  so.  Is  he  not  unhappy  enough, 
P^^^ot  boy,  in  not  being  able  either  to  hear  or  speak,  that 
y^^  rob  him  of  the  right  of  being  considered  a  rational 

** Rational!  What,  he?  But  why  waste  time  in 
*I^^^ing  of  him :  he  has  sighed  himself  into  your 
^^^Xipassionate  heart :  if  he  is  not  crazy,  take  care  of 
^^^^Mraelf.     I  place   no  confidence  in  the   Son  of  the 

**If  you  have  nothing  else  to  say,  I  have  enough  to 
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grieve  me — besides  this,"  said  Rosa.  '^  You  do  m 
perhaps^  know  that  our  father's  restless  spirit  has 
broken  forth ;  poor  Will  is  again  banished  to  Elfk.: 
gen^  which  will  at  last  be  a  prison  to  him.  Can  yc 
understand  why  father^  who  is  Will's  guardian^  um 
should  gratify  his  wishes,  not  only  is  severe  to  him,  l>^ 
actually  hates  him,  so  that  he  dare  not  remain 
home  ?  " 

''  No,  dear  Rosa,  I  neither  understand  it,  nor  hav^ 
time  to  think  about  it — I  have  too  many  other  thica^ 
in  my  hea<l.  Let  us  have  done  now  with  Willy  or  ki 
patience  will  be  exhausted." 

A  sigh  escaped  Rosa's  lips^  and  the  sisters  sat  do^ 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  lay  under  the  shadow 
the  gloomy-looking  powder-magazine,  which  had  oz& 
been  the  prison  of  the  town. 

With  the  exception  of  two  little  white  ducks,  sea^ 
each  upon  a  stone  performing  their  morning  toilet,  '^ 
two  young  girls  had  no  witness  to  their  conversation* 

It  was  a  pretty  picture;  but  on  Hildur^s  cheek  tb^ 
burned  a  dark  crimson  cloud,  and  her  lips  trembled  < 
that  it  was  some  moments  ere  she  recovered  hers^ 
sufficiently  to  utter  a  single  word.  Rosa,  on  the  coi 
trary,  was  calm  and  composed,  like  a  new-bom  monii' 
in  spring. 

"  Y'ou  said,  that  all  was  not  right  yesterday  eveni*' 
between  Victor  and  me,  and  Thekla  and  Karl  ?" 

With  this  meaning  question,  Hildur  opened  fc^ 
confession. 

"  If  I  had  not  seen  it,"  answered  Rosa,  gently,  ^  * 
must  have  guessed  it,  from  both  your  and  TbcU** 
excited  manner';  during  this  wearisome  night,  not  o0^ 
of  us  closed  an  eye." 
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**It  is  too  true.     But  Thekla  slept  when  I  was 
^titing  up— she^  at  leasts  can  sleep.'* 

^*You  cannot  be   certain  of  that,  Hildur;  Thekla 
"^«  great  self-command." 

*•  Ahl"  cried  Hildur;  " she  can  dissemble." 
^*  I  know  not^  but  I  think  at  times  you  are  both 
uilce;  and  besides — to  come  at  once  to  the  point — I 
cc>xiLBider  you  are  in  the  wrong.  You,  Hildur,  have 
bxxyught  the  evil  to  what  it  is;  but  what  you  have 
AOtmally  done,  or  by  what  means  you  have  made  four 
ii^^lividuals  unhappy,  I  cannot  understand." 

•^  Yes,  it  is  I,  indeed,  who  have  produced  all  this 
lawcry,"  said  Hildur,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Oh,  Rosa,  if 
yoTi  could  only  know  the  wicked  tempting  thoughts 
t):^s^t  visit  me  I  Tell  me,  have  you  never  had  one  evil 
tbought?  have  you  never  felt  tempted,  in  spite  of 
leaeon  and  conscience,  to  do  what  is  wrong?" 

^*  Ah,  who  is  there  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other, 
^^aJ  thoughts  that  were  not  right  ?     Was  I  not  unkind 

)U8t  now  ? — and,  if  I   must   speak   the  truth,  I " 

(Rofia  blushed  deeply) — "  I  have  often  been  surprised 
^y  «  horrible  feeling/' 
"  What  feeling  ?— what  ?" 

**  I  think  it  was  envy.     I  have  said  to  myself,  '  Who 
*^«o  beautiful  as  Thekla!'" 

*  But  did  you  never  think  anything  worse  ?" 

*  No,  so  far  as  I  remember,  nothing." 
Itosa,  you  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  best  of  the 

J**^.    Believe  me,  Thekla  is  not  good — she  is  proud ; 
^^  I  confess  I  am  the  worst." 

You  are  unjust  both  to  yourself  and  Thekla :  she 
^  different  from  you  and  me,  but  she  will  be  loved  by 
^^«ry  one." 
**  Aye,  there  it  is.    Why  is  she  to  be  loved  by  every 


would  root  them  from  the  earth,  for  they  oi 
other  people." 

^'  Hildur,  how  can  you  speak  thus  of 
Though  she  is  the  eldest,  she  has  never  had 
lover — her  affianced,  while  you  have  had  a 
dozen." 

"  Well,  yes " — and  a  smile  played  upon 
lip — "I  have  certainly  had  admirers;  but  m 
once  have  I  seen  a  look  in  Thekla's  eyes,  whic 
If  I  did  not  scorn  such,  I  might  have  twice  as 

"  Provided,"  suggested  Kosa,  merrily,  ** 
island  could  produce  that  number." 

"  Oh,  do  not  jest ;  I  am  in  no  humour  fi 
now." 

"  Well,  don't  calumniate  Thekla  any  lonj 
tell  me  the  secret  that  is  weighing  on  your  mi 

"  I  have  already  half  told  it,  when  I  coi 
you  my  detestation  of  Thekla's  imaginary  col 
and  strength  of  mind.  Now,  I  might  tell  you 
feelings  which  never  came  during  the  first  happ 
of  my  engagement  with  Victor — till  these 
unhappy  fancies  occurred.    And  yet,  Kosa,  I  k 
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kno^  it  If  you  tell  me  what  you  wish,  it  may  be  a 
wamiiig  to  me  not  to  fall  into  the  same  error." 

'*  Ha!  innocence  can  be  cunning,  too.  But  if  I 
iroa^ned  my  example  could  injure  you,  even  in  thou<^ht, 
I  would  rather  be  silent  my  whole  life  than  now  seek 
comfort  from  you.  Still,  as  I  said  before,  your  judg- 
""^ent  18  so  correct,  I  rely  upon  it  to  show  us  both  the 
"Wt  Way  out  of  this  contest." 

"  Well?'* 

"  You  know,  from  the  commencement  I  loved  Victor 
to  idolatry ;  and  I  love  him  still,  or  I  should  not  feel 
^  *^d.  But  I  was  not  satisfied  with  being  happy  in 
^7  o\ni  love.     I  wished  to  humble  Thekla." 

•'How  so?" 

**  I  wished  to  make  her  envy  me  in  return — I  had 
®^vied  her  long  enough." 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,  Ilildur." 

**  You  soon  will.  But  tell  me  first,  did  you  ever 
^^  a  handsomer  man  than  Victor — so  unaffected, 
^g^eeable,  and  amiable  ?' 

**  Yes,  some  months  ago  he  really  was  amiable,  and 

^^  U  also  handsome." 

^  **  You  must  allow  that  Karl  cannot  be  compared  to 
hiinpf 

'*  Perhaps  not  exactly  in  such  endowments  as  you 
^^e  enumerated.  But  Karl  is  liaudsome  too ;  he  is 
^^e  manly  than  Victor,  and  has  certainly  a  higher 
^''^t^cter." 

*  Yes,   that   is   possible,   or   rather   it    is    but   too 

'^^,"     A  bitter  sigh  escaped  from  Hildur's  restless, 

^/l^itAting  heart.     "  However,  you  know,  dear  Rosa, 

*^tor  is  considered  much  more  dangerous  with  the 

^i^;  and  therefore  you  see  that ''  She  stopped  in 
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visible  confusion^  as  to  how  she  was  to  continue  1 
subject. 

Rosa  fixed  her  large  animated  eyes  on  her  sister. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  see  that  at  least  there  was  nothi 
impossibk  in  Thekia  thinking  so  too/' 

"  Thekia  was  betrothed  before  you  were." 

"  What  matter  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  wicked  i< 
occurred  to  me,  and  in  jest :  do  you  understand  ?  ] 
tween  coaxing  and  talking,  I  one  day  said  to  Vict 
*  Would  you  wish  me  to  love  you  twice — aye,  ten  tii 
as  much  as  I  do  now?' " 

**  What  did  he  say  ?  He  Miiely  wondered  how  ] 
could  love  him  ten  times  as  much,  unless  you  had  b 
guilty  of  a  fault  that  depended  entirely  on  your  c 
freewill." 

^'  Oh,  no,  he  made  no  such  remark ;   he  threw  him 
at  my  feet,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  voice   which  I 
too  well   remember,   *  what    shall   I   do  to   win  \ 
reward?"' 

"  Well  ?" 

"  You  must,"  said  I,  "  endeavour  to  make  an  impi 
sion  on  another  woman's  heart ;  I  am  not  quite  satisi 
till  I  am  convinced  you  are  valued  by  some  one  else. 

"  Oil,  you  never,"  cried  Rosa,  yielding  involuntai 
to  a  feeling  of  horror  and  fear — "  you  never  could  hi 
proposed  such  a  thing?" 

"  Ave,  but  I  could.  I  knew  how  to  excite  Victi 
self-love  and   vanitv.    bv   drawinor   such    a   charm: 
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"  With  Thekla." 

**  Oh,  Hildur,  I  could  not  have   thought  it;  how 
fearfully  you  must  reproach  yourself  for  your  folly  I" 

'*  Be  calm,  Rosa ;  my  folly  is  already  ended   by  a 
ciicumstance  far  more  abhorrent  than  my  fault." 

**  liCt  me  hear." 

'^  Victor  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  mustered  all 
resources;  but  he  did  it  as  a  joke,  never  sus- 
peeting  my  sinful  intention,  or  that  I  meant  anything 
"wre.  Ah,  his  delight,  when  he  brought  me  his  first 
'cport — so  amusing,  so  merry — ^at  his  own  and  Thekla's 
^^P^nse  1  He  suddenly  became  agreat  admirer  of  our  old 
^*ia — ^they  are  the  only  things  in  the  world  Thekla 
*®>H8  to  worship— and  cleverly  touched  on  the  terrible 
*PCK5h  which  Thekla  met  with  in  the  history  of  Wisby. 
^»  I  nearly  laughed  myself  to  death,  when  he  told  me 
^th  what  effect  he  had  spoken  of  the  degradation  of 
Pitting  our  precious  antiquities  up  to  auction  ;  and  the 
^^ra  came  into  my  eyes,  when  imitating  Thekla's 
'^'^ous  tone,  he  repeated  her  answer — *  Beally^  Victor, 
y^U  know  far  more  than  I  thought.  I  mistook  yon.' 
"^d  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him — she^  who  so  seldom 
"^tows  any  mark  of  favour  even  on  her  affianced !" 

**  And  you  and  Victor  could  laugh  at  this  ?" 

**  Certainly  I  but  Ka,rl  was  not  here,  and  in  my  folly 

''^gretted  that.     Oh,  he  came  soon  enough." 

**  And  meanwhile  ?" 

**  Meanwhile  our  plan  progressed.    Victor  carried  on 

^  deception  so  well,  Thekla  actually  believed  he  loved 

"^.    Then  she  began  to  avoid  him — to  feel  embarrassed 

"^•^  at  length  to  treat  him  with  coldness  and  severity. 

*^^ery  change  in  her  humour  was  communicated  to  me 

^y  Victor,  and  the  price  of  his  treachery  was  a  thousand 
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kisses  from  mc.     But  after  some  weeks Ah,  Kom 

why  should  I  take  the  trouble  of  continuing?^ 

"  I  tremble ;  be  quick^  Hildur,  and  contradict  m^ 
worst  suspicions,^' 

"  No ;  on  the  contrary^  I  must  confirm  thenL  A. 
I  said,  after  a  few  weeks,  Victor  began  to  avoid  me 
his  words  contradicted  each  other,  and  were  even  sill; 
and  unconnected  —he  no  longer  looked  for  his  rewtr 
with  the  same  ardour  I  felt.  Oh,  such  a  terrible  pang- 
such  as  you  cannot  yet  understand !  I  felt  my  lips  froie 
when  they  touched  his ;  aye,  worse, — the  coldness  c 
death  was  at  my  heart.  lie  carefully  avoided  recus 
ring  to  what  he  now  termed  my  -childish  caprice 
and  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  this  change,  he  showe 
a  confusion,  a  dejection,  and  irritability  foreign  to  h: 
nature.  Tiic  end  of  all  these  repeated  dissensions  wft^ 
I  learned  to  understand  the  danger  of  my  jest.  Victc 
had  contemplated  Thekla  too  closely,  and  instead  < 
attracting  her  cold  icy  heart,  he  lost  his  own !" 

*^  Oh,  Heaven !  I  never  could  have  suspected  such 
sad,  dangerous,  and  horrible  secret,**  stammered  Bosi 
looking  at  Ilildur.     "And  you?" 

"  Deceived,  wounded  in  ever}'  feeling,  I  would  xl€ 
at  first  believe  it ;  but  when  I  was  obliged  at  last  i 
do  so,  I  wished " 

"What?" 

"  To  be  revenged !" 

"  Hildur,  HUdur  I" 

"What,  am  I  not  the  daughter  of  the  wild  Ho 
gersen  ?  Is  it  my  fault,  that  wicked  blood  flows  i 
my  veins?  And  yet,"  added  she,  in  a  changed  aH 
humbled  tone,  while  her  head  sank  upon  her  hands^ 
"  and  yet  I  have  felt  a  terrible   repentance^ — ^yes,  J 
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feel  it  gtill ;  for 1  know  I  shall  lose  hiin  :   he  can 

DO  longer  command  his  feelings." 

''But,  tell  me,  what  gave  rise  to  the  fatal  scene  of 
yesterday?  I  was  not  with  you  when  it  began.  Karl, 
who  is  generally  so  calm  and  reasonable,  w^as  so  excited." 

"The  fruits  of  my  revenge  struck  us  all.  When 
Karl  returned  home  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  told  him  my 
wspicions  relative  to  Victor's  feelings  for  Thekla,  as  if 
by  accident,  but  accompanied  by  some  bitter  remarks. 
At  first  he  was  incredulous  at  such  an  idea ;  but 
jealousy,  once  kindled,  extended  by  degrees ;  he  began 
sleudy  to  watch,  saw  her  blush,  and  her  brow  con- 
tau5t  at  the  least  hint  about  Victor ;  but  she  did  not 
ttcuae  herself,  nor  even  make  a  reply.  So  it  grew 
worae  and  worse,  till  at  last — yesterday — Victor's  want 
rf  self-command — he  could  not  turn  away  either  eyes  or 
8oul  from  Thekla — completely  opened  Karl's  eyes.  I 
•hould  have  been  sorry  for  him — for  he  must  have  felt 
^^fy  unhappy,  and  frequently  answered  Thekla  without 
blowing  what  he  said — harl  I  not  been  suffering  so 
^nibly  myself.  In  the  tumult  of  my  mind,  I  made  it 
appear  as  if  some  secret  confidence  existed  between 
'^l  and  me.  Absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  neither 
^ded  me,  nor  perceived  that  Thekla  twice  turned 
Ne ;  and  then  I  appeared  as  if  I  were  happy,  though  I 
^^Qght  I  should  have  gone  mad,  when  I  read  com- 
P^ion  and  a  deffree  of  abhorrence  in  Victor's  looks. 
;^"ekl;i  was  proud  and  haughty,   Karl  harsh  and  de- 

J^ed,  Victor  burning  with  excitement,  I  mad Oh, 

^®  Went  through  a  charming  quartette ; — you  heard  the 
®^^  of  it.  But  enough  of  what  is  past ;  now  I  fear  the 
^^Qrm  that  may  follow  upon  the  tempest  of  yesterday  ; 
*^d  therefore,  Rosa,  I  want  your  advice  relative  to  a 
Meeting  which  must  be  decisive." 


I 
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Rosa  was  so  horrified  at  this  oommunicati 
some  moments  elapsed  before  she  recovered  h 
posure.  At  length  she  said,  "  Will  you  fol 
advice,  if  I  give  it  ?' 

"Yes,  certainly;  otherwise  I  should  nc 
asked  it" 

**  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  only  right,  h 
undoubted  duty,  to  confess  everything  to  Tbekl 
the  gentlemen  come  this  morning :  she  will  t 
what  can  be  done." 

"  Never  I — what  are  you  thinking  of?     Mus 
a  culprit,  encounter  Thekla's  scornful  look? 
make  myself  a  8ul)]ect  of  laughter  to  her  and  K 

**  If  you  speak  thus/*  answered  Rosa,  "  you  c 
can  never  intend  to  retrieve  your  fault.  Yoi 
it  is  true — you  suffer  what  you  deserve ;  but  h 
Thekia  and  Karl  merited  the  misery  you  hav< 
down  on  them?  It  may  come  to  an  open 
between  them,  if  some  explanation  be  not  givei 

"Oh,  less  things  have  made  people  mac 
Hildur,  as  she  stood  up,  and  paced  hurridly  to  i 

"  Reflect :  you  now  feel  sorry ;  but  when  ; 
alone  with  Thekia,  you  will  feel  ten  times  more 

"  I  have  decided :  what  you  propose  is,  in  i 
impossible.    Why  is  Thekia  so  proud,  that  she 
try  to  soften  Karl's  feelings  ?    Why  does  she 
quire   the   reason  of  his   jealousy?  why   not 
herself,  and  tell  him  she  is  innocent  ?" 
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**  Then  she  does  not  love  him.     I  know  well  all  I 
have  done  to  recall  Victor's  heart !" 

'^  I  cannot  tell  if  Thekla  loves  Karl  as  much  as  he 
wishes  to  be  loved ;  but  that  she  does  love  him,  I  have 
fiiten  remarked^  though  flattery  and  trifling  form  no 
we&k  points  in  her ;  and  I  am  convinced  she  will  never 
be  liaj^  with  any  one  else." 

**  But  me? — ^you  say  not  a  word  of  me— can  I  ever 
be  happy  with  any  one  but  Victor?'* 

**  Perhaps  so,  if  you  ever  have  time  to  be  happy ! 
But  now  you  have  brought  matters  to  an  extremity, 
Hildur ;  and  if  you  will  have  me  love  you  any  more,  you 
most  rectify  the  past  as  far  as  possible,  or  let  me  speak 
to  Thekla.^ 

**  I  promise  you,   I   will  do  what  I  can ;  but  one 
stipulation  I  must  make — you  must  not  betray  me  to 
Thekla.      I   would  rather  give   Karl  a  hint   of    the 
truth." 

Very  well,'*  answered  Rosa,  nodding  her  pretty 
"ttle  head  ;  "  but  we  have  sat  so  long  here,  the  fishing- 
"^te  are  coming  in.'* 

'*  Let  us  go,  then." 

** Wait  a  moment,  or  go  on  before  me:  I  will  first 
^  ifl  can  see  the  vessel.  Aye  truly,  notwithstanding 
*"C  calm,  she  has  arrived.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
*e  J8.  Look,  Hildur— what  do  you  think  ?" 

**  Oh,  I  know  nothing  about  it — perhaps  it  is  Haussen^s 

brig." 

'*You  certainly  have  no  discernment.  Will  you 
^^T  know  how  to  distinguish  one  ship  from  another? — 
*  fiailor^s  daughter  should  be  able  to  do  this/* 

**I  have  something  else  to  study  besides  navigation 
^i  ship-building.  What  kind  of  sea-animal  is  she, 
then?" 
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*'  A  schooner,  but  of  no  recent  build :  she  is  a 
hideous  old  vessel,  but  very  well  manoeuvred.  Let  ufl 
remain  a  little  longer." 

**  No ;  come,  come." 

Rosa  yielded,  but  with  a  lingering  look  greeted  the 
^  Alte  Junge/  which  had  reefed  her  sails,  and  was  jusi 
then  casting  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Wisby. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THSKLA. 


The   two  girls  pursued  their  way   up  the   Strand 

^*'u$8e  (street) ;  but  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  they  stop- 

'*!    for  some  minutes  to  look  at  the  blooming  apple- 

^^8  in  the  Platz,  where  till  1777  the  Bourse  of  the 

^ient  city  had  stood. 

▼Vithout  waiting  to  enter  into  speculations  concerning 

•  royal  economy,  which  had  pulled  down  the  walls 

ere  the  celebrated  Teutonic  League  had  held  their 

Ucils,  and  turned  the  building  into  a  distillery,  they 

Mediately  committed  a  small  theft  in  that  sanctuary  ; 

I  plucked  a  branch  from  the  rich  trees;  and  fanning 

iselves,  while  the  red  and  white  blossoms  flew  like 

erflies  round  their  rosy  cheeks,  they  continued  their 

and  entered  a  house  situated  near  what  now  bears 

tame  of  the  Ilandels-market. 

my  of  the  old  houses,  which  had  once  been  occupied 

ople  of  all  nations,  from  Scandinavians  and  Ger- 

to  Russians   and  Greeks,    were   still   standing. 

had  been  painted  and  modernized  to  suit  the 

f  the  present  age ;  but  though  their  celebrated 

)or8  and  gilt  window-frames  were  gone,  these 

buildings,   blackened  by  time,  still   a^orded 
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to  the  antiquary  a  subject  of  study^  because  of  their 
many  original  peculiarities. 

The  moi«t  ancient  were  built  of  cut  stone*  carefully 
cemented  together.  They  were  three  and  four  stories 
high,  with  angular  roofs  and  staircased  gables,  which 
latter  faced  the  street,  and  were  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture, and  a  plate  of  glass  bearing  the  escutcheon  and 
device  of  the  family  that  had  built  the  house. 

From  the  uncvenness  and  irregular  distribution  of 
the  ground,  the  lower  stories  contain  but  few  roomis 
near  each  other,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  th 
cellars,  under  whose  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  thic^ 
pillars,  the  merchant  stores  his  rich  goods;  and  cistenm^s 
containing  live  fish,  are  kept  for  household  purposes^  » 
for  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  a  fresh  and  well  " 
tasting  spring  of  water  flows  through  these  cellars.  Th»^ 
fresco  ornaments  of  the  sitting-rooms,  the  enomioL^<^ 
fireplaces,  and  marble  seats  placed  in  the  window  niclie«=** 
showed  what  ideas  of  comfort  they  had  in  former  dajr  ^- 

The  house  which  Hildur  and  Kosa  entered,  differ^s^ 
but  little  from  those  we  have  been  describing.     LigJ»^ 
as  fairies,  they  bounded  up  the  massive  but  steep  step^^* 
and  passing  through  a  little  old-fashioned  anteroom,  an^ 
a  large,  cheerful,  and  newly  furnished  saloon,  to  whic^^ 
instruments,  music,  drawing,  and  working  material^' 
gave  a  pleasant  and  elegant  appearance,  they  enter*:?^ 
a  spacious  chamber,  ornamented  with  Gobelin  tapesti"^ 
of  a  recent  date,  but  still  sufficiently  old  to  bear  asati^^ 
factory  contrast  to  the  gaudy  paper  of  modern  tim^* 
which  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  saloon. 

The  Gobelin  chamber — or  more  properly,  the  sleep* 
ing-room  of  tlie   sisters — was   lighted   by  three  wiiJ' 
dows,  beneath  which  the  sea   formed  a  background  to 
a  small  garden,  beyond  which  was  an  expanded  view  ^ 
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oast  of  Sweden.  The  furniture  of  this  room  might 
been  almost  called  magnificent^  though  its  splen- 
consisted  of  things  which  most  young  ladies  would 
y  have  exchanged  for  the  modern  cheval-glass  and 
tss  and  luxurious  articles  belonging  to  the  toilet. 
1,  there  stood  three  beds,  not  concealed  behind  white 
curtains,  but  behind  heavy  hangings  of  thick 
?d  crimson  silk.  The  chairs,  with  their  tarnished 
ig  and  invalided  appearance,  seemed  as  if  wonder- 
why  they  should,  in  their  latter  days,  be  still 
iring  in  red  and  purple ;  they  surely  would  wil- 
j  have  laid  aside  their  magnificence,  to  have  been 
like  three  arm-chairs  and  a  sofa,  on  whose  black 
id  strange  and  wonderful  figures  were  embroidered 
s,  deer,  flying  fire-spitting  dragons — in  short,  a 
hunt,  chasing  through  the  scanty  and  now  some- 
faded  clouds. 

x;h  sister  had  her  own  chest  of  drawers,  made  of 
at-wood,  with  a  slab  of  green  marble  placed  on  the 
>n  which  rested  a  silver-framed  mirror ;  and  on  each 
-table  stood  a  massive  silver  ewer,  placed  in  a  basin 
B  same  metal.  The  tables  and  windows  wereorna- 
ed  with  rare  and  beautiful  flowers.  Birds  hopped 
t  in  gilded  cages,  and  a  squirrel  gambolled  round 
X)m,  and  clambered  up  the  long  silk  curtains. 
)he  is  not  here,^'  said  Kosa,  softly,  and  looked  at 
ister. 

5he  is  in  the  blue  room,  then,"  whispered  Hildur, 
ing  to  the  closed  door  of  another  apartment, 
\g  out  of  the  saloon.  "  Go  to  her,  Rosa ; — I  will 
'  the  coflee  is  ready." 

Idur  went  back ;  but  instead  of  descending  from 
idoon  to  the  kitchen,  she  remained  standing  before 
cor  of  the  blue  room. 
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^'  I  will  at  least  hear  if  she  speaks  ill  of  me, — per^ 
haps  I  may  do  as  So8a  advises !  It  is  already  too  late; 
— would  to  God  it  were  evening !" 

Little  suspecting  Hildur's  intention,  Rosa  opened 
the  other  door,  and  stepped  into  the  room,  where  ehc 
found  Tliekla. 

The  blue  room — ^a  kind  of  drawing-room  for  the 
reception  of  company — was  newly  furnished  like  the 
saloon,  and  presented  nothing  particular  to  view ;  but 
had  it  contained  ever  so  much  that  was  remarkable, 
all  would  have  pass^ed  unnoticed,  so  long  as  Thekls 
was  there ;  for  in  the  serious — it  might  almoet  be  saidi 
stern  and  noble — beauty  of  the  young  girl,  there  vnw 
something  that  so  rlvettcd  the  attention,  it  was  inipofl- 
»ible  to  withdraw  it. 

Thckla  sat  before  a  small  table,  on  %vhich  stood  • 
glass  globe  filled  with  water,  and  containing  gold 
fish.  When  Hiji^a  entered,  Thckla  was  either  watch- 
ing the  fish  or  buried  in  her  own  thoughts,  for  she  did 
not  look  up.  Her  soft  velvet  cheek  rested  on  a  hand 
of  almost  dazzling  whiteness,  and  her  well-arranged 
dark-brown  hair  waved  gracefully  over  her  shouldeffi 
which  were  but  half  covered  with  a  net  shawl,  through 
whose  silken  meshes  appeared  a  skin  that  might  lia>'* 
rivalled  snow  itself. 

"Thckla!"  said  Rosa,  while  she  advanced  and 
touched  her  sister's  check  with  her  lips,  "  are  you  sad? 

"  I  am  tired  ;"  and  Tliekla  returned  Rosa's  caress  as 
a  mother  would  that  of  her  child  ;  and  yet  Thckla  wa8 
only  four  years  older  than  Rosa,  who  was  now  fifteen 
and  a  half. 

"  Yes,  you  did  not  sleep  much  last  night.''' 

"  For  that  reason,  I  am  thinking  of  having  this  apart- 
ment arranged  as  my  ov^ii  A<i^\i\w^-room.^' 
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^*  Oh!  are  you  going  to  leave  us  ?     Has  mother  given 
r  consent  ?" 

Thekla  smiled,  and  in  her  smile  there  was,  perhaps 
nsciously,  a  certain  degree  of  haughtiness,  which 
emed  to  say,  '^  Do  I  not  do  what  I  please  ?* 
And  truly  Thekla  did  as  she  wished.  She  exercised 
luch  power  over  both  her  father  and  mother,  and  over 
most  every  one  whom  she  chose  to  exert  it  upon. 

'*I  think,^  again  began  Kosa,  ^'Hildur  is  sorry 
b "" 

"At  what r 

"  Perhaps  she  thinks  she  has  done  wrong." 

"  If  she  does,  I  wish  her  joy,"  replied  Thekla,  but 
rith  such  coldness,  that  it  cut  but  too  sensibly  into  the 
eart  of  the  listening  Hildur. 

"  Surely,"  continued  Rosa  affectionately,  "  you  would 
o  more ;  you  would  forgive  her." 

"Without  doubt;  for  it  is  never  worth  one's  while  to 
omplain  or  griev^  about  so  thankless  a  creature  as 
Jildur." 

"  Dearest,  kindest  Thekla,  do  not  answer  so  coldly,  if 
ou  redUy  mean  to  forgive  Hildur.  Though  she  has 
one  wrong,  you  must  love  her  still,  otherwise  yours  is 
o  forgiveness." 

A  light  cloud  darkened  the  brilliancy  of  Thekla's  eyes. 

'^Dear  Kosa!"  said  she  in  a  half  bitter,  half  re- 
olsive  tone,  ^^do  not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  your 
Ider  sisters :  you  cannot — and  so  much  the  better— yet 
omprehend  the  sad  circumstances  which  cast  a  gloom 
ver  our  house.  Be  happy,  be  a  child  as  long  as  you 
anl" 

Rosa  was  disheartened :  a  shade  also  passed  over  her 
resh  and  happy  countenance  ;  but  she  did  not  venture 
x>  say  more.  From  her  earliest  childhood^  such  had  beeu 

VOL.  IL  }^ 
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her  respect  for  Thekla,  she  never  would  enter  into 
a  contest  with  her,  though  often  wishing  to  have  her 
own  way. 

^^  Do  not  be  sad,  dear  Rosa ;   I  shall  always  love 
thee ! "  and  Thekla's  beauty  was  lighted  up  by  a  gleans 
of  delight,  as  she  drew  Rosa  towards  her  and  stroked, 
her  cheek. 

This  proof  of  tenderness  and  love,  so  unusual  witli 
her,  touched  Rosa,  though  it  was  not  sufficient  to  obL&* 
terate  the  disappointed  feeling  that  she  had  not  tHe 
power  to  reconcile  the  sisters. 

Hildur,  who  meanwhile  had  heard  every  word — ^par* 
ticularly,  ^^  I  shall  always  love  iheej^  now  fled  away  from 
her  post  of  observation.    An  expression  that  gave  little 
promise  of  peace  might  be  seen  on  her  handsome  features^ 
while  she  murmured,  '^  What  a  fool  I  was !     Earl  shal/ 
wait  a  long  time  for  this  explanation  I " 

After  Rosa  had  returned  to  their  common  sitting- 
room,  and  begun  feeding  the  birds  and  watering  the 
flowers,  Thekla  sank  anew  into  her  thoughtful  positioOi 
but  presently  rising,  she  opened  a  secretaire,  sat  down 
before  it,  took  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  wi&KW 
further  thought  the  following  words : — 

**  Dear  Karl, 

^^  As  there  is  no  longer  a  doubt  but  that  we  must 
have  a  mutual  explanation,  I  prefer  it  should  not  take 
place  at  home.  At  six  o'clock  this  evening  you  will  find 
me  by  St.  Nicholas  Church. 

«  Thekla." 

When  the  note  was  finished  and  sealed,  and  the  pen 
dipped  in  the  ink,  to  write  the  address,  Thekla  for  the 
first  time  hesitated.    ^Vie  Wk»d  u^^  and  her  eye  rest- 
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f  accidentally  on  the  mirror,  she  shuddered  when  she 
w  how  pale  she  was.  She  suppressed  a  rising  sigh, 
i  as  she  took  the  note  and  for  a  moment  balanced  it 

her  handy  her  lips  opened,  and  she  said  softly: 
[  have  determined!^  and  now  she  laid  the  note 
wn  again  upon  the  table,  and  hastily  directed  it,  that 
thing  might  betray  the  emotion  she  felt  coming  over 
r. 

Thus  Thekla  had  done  what,  according  to  Kosa's 
»inion  expressed  to  Hildur,  she  never  would  do — she 
d  taken  the  first  step  towards  an  explanation.  Who- 
er  wishes  for  an  explanation,  also  wishes  for  a  recon- 
iiation.  But,  had  any  one  seen  her  sitting  with  her 
es  cast  down,  her  hand  pressed  tightly  upon  her 
east,  or  heard  her  deep-drawn  breathing,  they  would 
^ve  understood  how  difficult  was  the  step  she  had 
ken.  Three  years  had  passed  since  her  betrothal  to 
ieutenant   SalzwedeL     Independent   and  economical 

his  habits,  he  had  at  once  spoken  of  marriage ;  but 
rough  various  pretexts,  it  had  always  been  postponed 

Thekla ;  and  her  often  lukewarm,  and  never  really 
ectionate  manner  had  given  Karl  cause  for  many  a 
)omy  anticipation,  till  the  evil  had  now  risen  to  such 
aeight  through  Hildur's  folly,  it  was  difficult  to  say 
w  it  could  be  remedied. 


£2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  rAlOLT  BBIAKFABT. 


On  the  other  side^  opposite  the  so-called  ante-rooixS' 
was  the  dining-room;  and  here^  with  the  exception  o^ 
Will,  we  find  the  different  members  of  the  family  ikO"^ 
assembled.   Holgersen,  the  wild  fisherman  of  the  Nortb 
Sea,  had  resided  for  twelve  years  in  Gothland:   th^ 
murderer  was  concealed  behind  the  mask  of  an  honest 
man. 

From  the  moment  when  his  wife,  by  the  re-union  oT 
their  former  bond,  and  the  avowal  of  a  love  for  which 
he  had  so  long  yearned,  had  obtained  a  perfect  masteiy 
over  him — from  this  time  (with  the  exception  of  the 
'^  little  affair "  alluded  to  in  Albin  Jentzel's  youtUiil 
adventures)  he  was  obliged  to  bid  farewell  to  the  path 
of  crime  and  lawlessness 

Yet,  great  as  was  the  passion  with  which  she  inspired 
him,  it  did  not  suffice  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  the  empti- 
ness, which  this  change  caused  in  the  soul  of  Hoi? 
gerscn.  When  his  active  life  ceased,  a  strange 
restlessness  began  to  overpower  his  spirit  It  wta 
long  before  he  endeavoured  to  explain  its  meanings 
stiil  less  did  he  w\a\\  to  eoiiM^  vt  to  his  wife :  with  her, 
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he  only  sought,  and  sometimes  found,   forgetfulness, 
when  some  new  feeling  gave  his  mind  repose. 

During  the  year  they  had  lived  at  Molde  after  their 
reconciliation,  Amelie  sought,  by  tenderness  and  cau- 
tion, to  lead  his  heart  in  that  direction  which  alone 
could  atone  for  the  sin  she  still  secretly  deplored — 
namely,  that  she  loved  a  murderer.     But  these  topics 
[olgersen   continually  shunned,   and  if  he  could  not 
L'^oid  hearing  her  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  of  the 
mtiful  and  heavenly  fruits  it  produced,  it  was  only 
1^18  outwurd  devotion  that  gave  her  any  hope  that  such 
'^^^lings  might  one  day  arise :  in  his  heart  he  was,  and 
^'Ver  would  remain,  a  doomed  outcast,  before  whose  eyes 
^  9pni  constantly  flitted,  and  of  whose  presence  Amelie 
*^^  no  suspicion.     This  spirit  was  a  tormenting  cer- 
'^'•iity  that  an  Albin  Jentzel  still  lived — ^probably  a 
^^lation  of  the  boy  he  had  shot — and  had  been  on 
^^^^ttd  his  own  ship ;  for  after  the  information  given  in 
"^^oimIoii  of  the  sinking  of  the  ^  Snare-Swen,'  Captain 
^luiert  had  often  mentioned  the  boy^s  name  in  his 
^^rs,  little  knowing  what  terror  this  name  caused 
^^Igersen,  who  must  ever  dread  the  time  when  this 
^^th   should  become  a  man,  WilFs  identity  be  dis- 
^^er^,  and — who  could  tell  what  might  follow  ? 

^^e  death  of  Halwar  Jensen,  which  occurred  the 
**^e  winter  as  the  "  last  North  Sea  fishing,"  also  made 
^  ^tirong  impression  on  the  tortured  mind  of  this  man. 

Old  Halwar,  "the  good  Pirate,"  as  Albin  used 
**^»'«y8  to  call  him,  died  in  the  performance  of  an 
^^  which  surely  must  counterbalance  many  of  his 
•^•^  4eed8,  when  weighed  before  the  judgment-seat: 
he  liad  saved  three  seamen  from  a  wrecked  vessel, 
•^^  restored  them  to  their  wives  and  children.  But 
ou    his   bravely  venturing  a  second  time  to   reacue 
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others,  who,  numbed  with  cold,  were  unable  to  make 
any  effort  for  themselves,  a  heavy  sea  upset  the  boat, 
and  Halwar  remained  with  those  he  could  no  longer 
save,  and  carried  the  secret  of  the  boj's  preservation 
down  to  his  ocean  grave. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  death  of  this  man,  whose 
evidence  was  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  would  have  exer- 
cised a  tranquilizing  influence  upon  so  hardened  a 
villain  as  Holgcrsen.  But  though,  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  this  really  was  the  case,  there  was  still  some- 
thing in  Halwar's  unexpected  death  that  caused  an 
awakening  which  nothing  could  silence.  Prosperity, 
great  as  it  was,  failed  to  weaken  the  truth  of  these 
terrible  words :  "  Thy  turn,  too,  must  come  I*  And 
with  them  came  sounding  in  his  ears  the  prophetie 
speech  of  the  old  Provost,  when  giving  him  the  mecbJ: 
"  The  King  of  Kings  will  weigh  thy  deeds,  and  reward 
tlicm  according  to  their  true  merit !" 

Not  only  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  wife, 
but  convinced  himself  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
name,  he  assumed  that  of  Mork  when  leaving  Molde, 
and  retired  to  Wisby,  as  being  most  suitable  from  its 
remote  situation.     Here  he  had  now  for  many  years 
carried  on  a  lucrative  business.     During  the  first  peri^K* 
of  his  sojourn  in  Gothland,  many  an  act  of  smuggluiS 
had  been  committed,   innocent  when   compared  witl* 
tliose  of  his  former  life,  and  therefore  not  worth  me**" 
tioning ;  but  in  the  same  measure  as  Herr  Holgerse^' 
now   Herr   Mork,   become   an   honesty  he  became  ^-^ 
avaricious  man.      When   under   the   influence  of  t%^ 
other  fantasy,  he  seemed  haunted  by  an  idea  that  b^ 
should  come  to  beggary,  unless  he  exercised  the  greate^^ 
prudence.     This  increased  from   year  to  year,  till  i^* 
last  it  became  so  absorbing,  that  it  resembled  a  ki0^ 
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>f  monomania,  which  frequently  assumed  a  dangerous 
character,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  wife  and  some- 
imes  Thekia,  no  one  durst  then  approach  him.  When 
n  this  mood,  he  would  lock  himself  up  for  hours  in  the 
cellars,  that  no  one  might  hear  his  heavy  steps  and 
leep  sighs :  haunted  by  the  pale  ghost  of  his  victim,  he 
ought  consolation  in  the  thought  that  this  martyrdom 
Qight  expiate  a  part  of  his  exceeding  guilt.  If  he  encoun- 
ered  Will,  the  brother  of  him  whom,  waking  or  sleep- 
ng,  he  saw  ever  before  him  clambering  up  the  rigging 
»f  '  La  Belle  Coquette,'  he  would  under  this  delusion 
>r€ak  out  into  a  frenzy  of  rage,  particularly  when  he 
magined  there  must  be  another  Albin  Jentzel  who 

m 

would  call  him  to  account  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Had  it  been  possible,  he  would  have  inclosed  poor  Will 
in  a  nutshell,  and  had  he  not  derived  so  much  ad- 
vantage from  being  his  guardian,  he  would  have  wished 
him  dead  day  an4  night.  But  Amelie,  kind  and 
Watchful,  hastened  to  remove  Will  when  she  saw  the 
*^  spirit  stealing  over  her  husband's  features,  and  for 
^  reason  he  was  generally  sent  to  their  beautiful 
^lUitry-seat  of  Elfhagen.  Except  during  the  times 
''^t  Holgersen  suffered  from  this  malady,  he  knew  well 
^^  to  maintain  his  dignity  as  a  respectable  burgher 
^  the  father  of  a  family.  But  in  spite  of  the 
^^te  that  had  accompanied  him  from  Molde,  that  he 
^  a  worthy  citizen ;  in  spite  of  the  medal  "  for  praise- 
^^nhy  deeds — aye,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  contri- 
tions which,  at  the  request  of  his  wife,  he  frequently 
"^^^  to  the  different  institutions  at  Wisby,  he  had 
"^er  succeeded  in  gaining  confidence  or  real  esteem  in 
^t  place:  these  sentiments  were  felt  for  his  wife 
^Tie,  who  was  prayed  for  by  the  poor,  and  loved  by 
''^y  one.     No  evil  could  actually  be  traced  to  him. 
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Tic  waii  known  to  be  a  clever  man  of  business,  and  vet 
every  one  firmly  believed  that  all  was  not  right ;  but  it 
prevented  none  from  being  guests  at  his  entertainments, 
which  received  a  greater  brilliancy  from  the  presence  of 
the  fascinating  hostess  and  her  three  lovely  daughters. 

The  previous  day  had  been  one  of  the  worst  that 
Holgersen — or  Herr  Mork,  as  we  must  now  call  him— 
had  ever  experienced,  and  neither  his  wife  nor  daugh- 
ters expected  this  morning  to  see  him  at  the  breakfast 
table.  But  whether  the  fit  had  subsided  more  quickly^ 
or  that  a  multiplicity  of  business  obliged  him  to  exercise 
greater  self-command;  so  it  was,  he  sat  at  the  head, 
of  his  table  serious  and  thoughtful,  but  still  with  an 

air  that  might  have   been  called  kind  and  patemaL 

•  •  •  •  « 

At  the  moment  that  we  find  the  family  assemUed, 
Madame  Mork,  still  a  handsome  woman,  and  loddog 
more  like  the  elder  sister  than  the  mother  of  her  daughr 
ters,  had  just  raised  the  cover  from  a  dish  of  genuine 
Gothlandish  rissoles  which  she  offered  to  her  husband 
But  it  was  only  after  she  had  gently  touched  his  aim 
that  he  took  some,  saying :  "  Excuse  me,  my  love !  ** 
Thekla  was  reading  a  newspa|)er,  Hildur  cut  her  bretd. 
into  little  dice,  while  Kosa,  who  had  no  reason  like  tk^ 
others  for  feeling  absent,  stretched  out  her  pretty  Iuul^ 
to  give  the  mustard  to  her  father.     The  derk  was  bs^y 
diligently  undermining  a  great  cheese,  near  which  t^^ 
always  took  his  place. 

"  Is  Karl  going  away  to-morrow  ? "  asked  Morfc 
while  he  looked  at  Thekla,  who,  screened  by  the 
newspaper,  had  been  watching  her  father  for  aono* 
time. 

"  No,  the  day  after :  perhaps  he  may  wait  till  tb^ 
next  packet-boat  sails." 
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"Ha! — and  his  command  on  board   the  cutter  is 
quite  certain  ?  * 
''Quite!" 

'      "But  where  is  your  lover,  Hildur?"  asked  Amelie, 
:.    wko  now  for  the  first  time  missed  the  young  Lieu- 
\    tenant,  whose  daily  visit  generally  commenced  about 
&time. 
*How  can  I  tell,  dear  mother  ?  " 
**0h,  a  bride  generally  knows." 
"Yes,  when  she  wishes  to  do  so." 
**And  do  you  not?"    added  the  mother,  with   a 
.  'Ktfching  glance  at  her  daughter. 

*0h,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  Lieutenant 
Tictor!" 

There  was  something  abrupt,  almost  harsh,  in 
Hildnr's  voice. 

Amelie,  who  but  too  well  knew  the  fluctuations  in 
BSldur^s  temper,  and  also  the  risings  and  fallings 
rf  her  love  affairs,  thought  it  best  not  to  seem  as  if 
4e  understood  the  meaning  of  all  this.  More  than 
<*^  had  this  fond  but  by  no  means  blind  mother, 
Earned  her  against  thoughtlessly  yielding  to  the  im- 
Nae  of  the  moment ;  but  the  young  girl's  wilfulness 
^ould  bear  no  restraint,  not  even  that  which  the  mild 
'^n  of  her  beloved  mother  would  lay  upon  her. 

*How  is  it  with  yoUy  my  child?"  said  the  merchant, 
^ing  with  an  affectionate  and  jesting  manner  to 
^^^  who  was  his  real  favourite.     "  Is  there  no  one 
^^  whom  you  pine  ?  " 
**  Not  yet,  dear  father." 

**Rosa  is  so  learned  in  everything  belonging  to  the 
^^  she  certainly  is  waiting  for  the  captain  of  a  sloop," 
^id  Hildur  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"Oh  yes!  does  any  one  believe  that?"  responded 

E3  i 
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Rosa ;  ^^  an  old  sunburnt  tar,  with  a  greasy  jacket,  the 
stump  of  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  score  of  loDg  yams 
on  his  lips !  " 

**  Aye,  exactly." 

^^  No  tliank  you,  then :  I  will  have  a  young,  gentle- 
manlike,  and  handsome  sailor;  and  if  he  is  not  First* 
Lieutenant,  he  shall  be — ^let  me  think, — he  diall  be 
a  Post-Ca{)tain.  That  is  a  higher  rank,  is  it  not, 
father?" 

"  Yes,  you  understand  it  all  very  well.  Yet  it  often 
happens  that  a  man's  youth  is  gone  before  he  carries 
his  captain's  commission  in  his  pocket.^' 

"  Ah,  how  unfortunate !" 

'^  But,  my  child,  why  do  you  imagine  that  all  mer- 
chant-captains are  such  as  you  describe?" 

"  Oh,  father,  is  it  my  fault  that  no  others  come  to 
this  place  ?  All  these  worthy  specimens  who  come  to 
you  and  call  me  ^  the  little  Mam'sell,'  are  only  made  to 
laugh  and  joke  with,  for  they  are  good  and  kind,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  make  their  toddy ;  but  to  fall  in  love 
with  one  of  them, — pah !  my  blood  freezes  even  now 
at  the  thought." 

"  But  you  do  not  freeze  in  the  least,'^  said  Thekk, 
laughing,  "  when  you  sit  in  the  midst  of  them,  of  a 
winter's  evening,  unheeding  the  tobacco-smoke,  while 
you  listen  to  the  tales  of  their  adventures ;  then  you 
draw  your  chair  as  near  as  possible  to  your  old  men, 
and  this  looks  something  like  love." 

The  quick  step  of  some  one  coming  interrupted  the 
conversation. 

It  was  Victor ;  and  with  a  general  inclination  of  the 

head, — in    which    his   bride    was  included    with    the 

others, — the  young  man  saluted  his  future  connectioos. 

Keddening   with  anger,  that  Victor  did  not  even 
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extend  his  hand  to  her,  Hildur  stood  up  and  left  the 
room,  without  noticing  the  troubled  and  anxious  expres- 
rion  on  the  face  of  her  lover. 

"Will  you  not  eat  some  breakfast,  dear  Victor?" 
aud  Madame  Mork. 
"  No,  thank  you.'' 

"Well,  will  you  drink  a  glass  of  wine ?" 
** Thank  you:   I  merely  came  to  say  that  I  am 

to-day  to  Karl's  Islwid." 
« What  for?" 
"To  amuse  myself." 
i!      "VerywelL" 

I      "I  and  two  others  are  thinking  of  hunting." 
[      "What  kind  of  hunting?" 
^      "  And  to  botanize." 
\      *'Ah,hal" 

■       "We  wish  also  to  try  Sonnerstedt^s  new  boat, — 

and » 

But  poor  Victor  had  no  excuses  ready,  so  weary  of 
"®^lf  and  the  whole  world,  he  threw  himself  upon 
^^  sofa,  and  complained  of  a  headache. 
The  family  exchanged  looks  of  astonishment. 
Before  a  word  could  be  spoken,  steps  were  again 
.^^^d,  and  one  of  the  junior  clerks  entered  with  the 
'^^'^^'tnation,  that  Captain  Stangerling,  commander  of 
Hie « j^^Q  Junge,'  the  schooner  which  had  just  arrived 
port,  wished  to  speak  with  Herr  Mork. «  "  He  seems 
.prised,"  added  the  clerk,  ''that  Herr  Appleton's 
^^,  giving  information  of  his  departure  from  Liver- 
^^1,  has  not  reached  you," 

L  **  Appleton ! — Ah,  ha,  this  looks  like  business.     He 
^  made  a  quick  passage ;  but  the  packet-boat  sails  so 
^^eraUy  alow.     I  shall  be  with  him  in  a  moment." 
**  Herr  Levander  I"  cried  Kosa,  nodding  her  head  in 
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a  friendly  nianner,  '^  I  beg  your  pardon  for  half  an  hour. 
Is  the  old  fellow  sunburnt  and  red-haired  ?  Does  he 
look  like  a  pair  of  Swedish  bellows  of  the  right  kind? 
Has  he  spiin  you  a  yarn  yet?" 

''Hush,  you  silly  child/'  said  her  father  as  be 
arose. 

"  Oh,  dear  father,  you  must  not  prevent  Herr  I/enm- 
der  from  giving  in  his  report.  Let  me  see ;  whom  does 
the  Commander  of  the  *  Alte  Junge'  resemble  ?  Ci^ 
tain  Broscher,  for  example?" 

''  No,  Mademoiselle  Rosa,  God  forbid.  I  can  tell  yon 
he  never  hobbed  and  nobbed  with  Captain  Broscher." 

''  So  much  the  worse  for  him.  You  may  tell  him, 
Herr  Levander,  that  I  consider  it  beneath  my  dignity 
to  meet  him ;  for  a  sailor  without  a  story,  is  like  a  sail 
that  cannot  be  reefed — he  is  good  for  nothing." 

**  You  chatterbox  I"  The  merchant  gave  his  daughter 
a  gentle  tap  on  the  shoulder ;  then  turning  to  his  wife, 
said  in  passing :  ''  I  will  ask  the  Captain  to  dinner,  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  you  ?" 

"  Willingly,  dearest,"  answered  she  kindly. 

Scarcely  was  the  breakfast  removed,  when  the  com- 
pany was  increased  by  the  presence  of  Karl  Salzwedd, 
who,  without  exposing  his  feelings  to  every  eye,  as 
Victor  had  done,  still  looked  so  serious,  that  it  might 
be  easily  seen  his  manner  was  at  variance  with  his 
thoughts. 

The  young  people  soon  returned  to  the  laige 
saloon,  where  they  found  Hildur,  who  was  already 
tired  of  being  alone. 

The  sisters  took  each  her  place  near  her  own  woris- 
table.     One  table  had  sufficed  for  all  during  the 
of  happiness ;  but  on  late  occasions,  when  clouds  ht 
darkened  love's  heaven,  they  wisely  separated. 
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^  painful  restraint  hung  over  the  little  party. 
wJinlyand  regularly  Thekla  worked  at  her  embroi- 
i^rji  while  Hildur^s  needle  flew  in  rather  a  doubtful 
nMumer  through  hers.  With  creaking  steps  and  mani- 
ftBt  ill-humour,  the  two  young  men  paced  up  and  down 
&  room.  Abroad,  the  sky  ha4  long  been  overcast ;  it 
WIS  gloomy  within  and  without. 

^  Ah,  I  really  believe  the  squirrel  has  scratched  open 
tie  door  of  the  bird-cage  I "  suddenly  exclaimed  Bosa, 
delighted  at  any  pretext  for  leaving  the  room;  for  un- 
wubtedly  it  was  far  pleasanter  to  play  at  hide-and- 
*ek  with  the  squirrel,  than  to  sit  like  a  nun,  listen- 
■g  to  nothing  but  people  clearing  their  throats  and 


f 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OOUMTUrO-HOUBS. 

"Herr  Mork,  I  presume?" 

*' Captain  Stangerling,  I  conclude?" 

Albin  advanced  two  steps  to  meet  the  merchant  ^* 
he  entered  the  counting-house ;  yet,  as  if  repelled  ^^ 
some  inward  sentiment,  he  suddenly  stood  still,  wb**® 
his  eyes  remained  rivetted  on  the  features  and  pero^^^ 
of  the  stranger. 

The  merchant,  on  his  part,  likewise  experienced  soi*'*^ 
unaccountable  emotion,  for  his  glance  rested  with  u^^' 
conscious  fixedness  upon  his  guest 

But  both  appeared  struck  at  the  same  time  with  tt^^ 
impoliteness  of  their  mutual  behaviour,  and  the  impr^^ 
bability   of  gaining  any  insight  into   the  mysterio*-^* 
fancies  that  flitted  before  them  ;  neither  had  ever  ee^^ 
or  come  in  contact  with  the  other  before. 

"  The  post-messengers  have  but  little  consideratk^^ 
for  us  islanders,  began  the  merchant,  "  and  our  lettc^*^ 
arrive  late.  Meanwhile,  as  you  are  here,  Herr  CbF^^ 
tain '' 

Mork  bowed,  and  let  fall  some  words  to  the  eflfec^ 
that  some  accident  had  happened  to  the  packet-boiii^ 
but  that  it  was  expected  in  the  afternoon. 
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**  I  hope,  Herr  Mork,  **  said  Captain  Stangerling, 
ho  had  now  completely  conquered  his  first  emotion, 
that  you  have  already  received  certain  intelligence 
hrough  the  medium  of  your  sons-in-law?" 

"  My  future  sons-in-law,"  said  Herr  Mork,  not  a 
tttle  surprised  at  this  introduction,  ^^  are  not  tnen  of 
easiness.  But,  Captain,  will  you  not  have  the  kind- 
ness to  sit  down  ?" 

'^Much  obliged.  The  gentlemen  then  have  said 
othing  of  our  meeting  last  night?" 

^^  I  have  but  judt  seen  one  of  the  young  men,  and 

iiust  confess  he  never  mentioned  a  word  of  that 

aasure." 

**  Oh,  as  far  as  the  pleasure  went,  his  forgjetfulness 

<]^uite  pardonable ;    we  met  in  a  place  called  Lilja's 

ve." 

=*  Did  you  r 

'^  Yes,  indeed." 

*  Last  night  ?" 

•  Asltaid." 

'*  But  what  could  they  have  been  doing  there,  at  such 

ime?*' 

**  That  is  not  for  me  to  explain ;  but  what  I  had  to 

there,  is  said  in  a  few  words  :  I^ " 

Oh,  my  dear  Captain,"  — a  pleased  expression  passed 

^r  Mork's  countenance, — "  permit  me  to  assure  you 

^t,  had  Apple  ton's  letter  arrived,  I  should  have  been 

th  you  on  board  this  morning.     I  believe  you  have 

c|  the  kindness  to  bring  me  a  few  trifles?*' 

*•  Smuggled  goods, — yes." 

**  In  good  preservation?" 

**  I  hope  you  will  find  them  so,  though  some  rain  has» 

len  on  the  bales." 

•*  You  may  be  assured  of  my  gratitude,  and  readiness 
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to  return  your  kindness.  This  afternoon  will  pro- 
bably bring  Herr  Appleton's  letter.  What  is  your 
freight?" 

**  Salt." 

^^  All  right ;  to-morrow  we  will  transact  business.  I 
think  one  of  my  friends  will  go  shares  in  purchasing  the 
cargo." 

^^  The  sooner  this  matter  is  arranged,  and  the  un- 
loading commenced,  the  better :  a  seaman  is  always  in  a 
hiirry." 

^  That  is  quite  right ;  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  lose 
time." 

*'  And  in  case  you  think  you  are  bound  to  make  me 
some  return,  though  I  confess  I  have  a  great  aversion  to 
such  transactions  (this  is  my  first  and  shall  be  the  last) 
I  would  request  that  my  cargo  may  be  for  Gefle,  as 
this  would  be  rendering  me  some  assistance." 

"  That  I  can  easily  manage  ;  I  have  a  cargo  of  com 
ready." 

"  All  right" 

^'  But  allow  me  to  remark,  being  so  scrupulous  is  a 
loss  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  to  a  sailor." 

Albin  smiled. 

^^  I  think,  on  the  contrary,!  shall  find  the  advantage 
of  it." 

"  Hem !  Herr  Captain :  bad  conclusions,  very  bad 
conclusions  I*' 

"  Apparently  not ;  for  with  attention,  time,  and  dili- 
gence, there  is  nothing  now,  more  than  at  any  other  time, 
to  prevent  a  man  obtaining  independence  and  a  moderate 
fortune  at  least." 

"  But  an  enterprising  young  Captain,  who  will  take 
the  trouble,  can  carry  on  so  profitable  a  business,  as  to 
make  his  fortune  something  better  than  a  moderate  one." 
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"But  if  he  should  find  this  moderation  suit  him 
better?' replied  Albin,  blushing. 

"He  can  do  as  he  pleases. — And  yet,  Herr  Captain, 
fcov  came  you  to  know  of  Lilja's  Cave  ?" 

"I  asked  one  of  my  people,  a  native  of  Gothland,  for 
kw  advice,  and  he — but  he  is  standing  without  there 
™i  a  cloak  which  you  ordered  from  Liverpool." 

^How?  has  the  cloak  been  brought  in  open  day 
"lough  the  public  streets  ?  My  dear  Captain,  if  any 
rfthe  custom-house  officers  had  seen  it." 

"The  revenue  officer  himself  had  the  kindness  to 
•ny  it  on  shore." 

"What  do  you  say?"  Mork  turned  pale;  he  had 
*ever  had  to  pay  any  penalty  for  smuggling. 

"I  forgot  to  put  the  cloak  with  the  bales,  which  are 
.**ncealed  in  the  Robber^s  Cave ;  you  need  not  be  un- 
^y  therefore,  at  his  visit  getting  me  into  a  scrape." 
Work's  paleness  turned  to  the  deepest  crimson. 
I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity." 

*  AV^hat  opportunity  ?" 

The  officer  came   on  board  in   a  light  summer- 
coat- " 

^0  on,  go  on  !" 
,     *  -4s  a  sliower  of  rain  came  most  a  propos,  I  thought 
^*  ^\it  right  to  oiFer  him  a  cloak." 

*  If  8  not  possible  !" 

*  Why  not?  it  was  no  more  than  politeness  demanded, 
^y  nothing  of  common  humanity  ;  and  as  none  of 

°^y  own  happened  to  be  at  hand,  I  lent  him  yours, 
*^ich  he  gladly  made  use  of." 

'*  He,  the  revenue  officer — brought  my  cloak  on  shore? 
^  ha,  ha  I  Deuced  good,  quite  incomparable  ! — If  all 
K^  right  afterwards." 

"My  steward,  the  man  I  spoke  of  before,  received 
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orders  to  accompany  him,  and  bring  the  cloak  back,  and, 
as  I  said,  he  waits  without*** 

"  Well,  the  honest  fellow  shall  not  have  come  this 
way  for  nothing.  But  the  whole  has  been  so  well— so 
cleverly— done,  1  cannot  understand  how  any  but  a 
professed  smuggler  could  have  thought  of  it." 

''  Circumspection  is  necessary  in  every  undertaking: 
still  I  must  request  your  strict  silence ;  for,  to  speak  can- 
didly,  I  feel  myself  by  no  means  flattered  by  the  part  I 
have  played  in  this  affair,  and  would  not,  for  any  oos- 
sideration,  have  the  worthy  officer  made  a  subject  of 
ridicule." 

"  Oh,  fear  not  my  laughing  in  his  face.  But  what 
said  you  crew  when  they  saw  the  revenue  officer? 
It  is  the  best  joke  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time." 

"  My  lads  never  laugh  at  what  their  Captain  treats 
seriously ;  they  know,  under  such  circumstances  we 
should  not  sail  long  together." 

**  Such  discipline  pleases  me  well.     But  allow  me, 
Ilerr  Captain,  to  request  the  pleasure  of  your  com— 
l)any  at  dinner  to-day,  that  I  may  present  you  to  mjr 
family.'^ 

"  Thank  you,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure-" 

Captain  Stangerling  took  up  his  hat,  Bas  was  let  ii*»- 
and  the  Captain  let  out,  after  the  merchant  had  oncc^^ 
more  expressed  his  thank's,  and  named  the  hour  fc 
dinner. 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Bas,  well  satisfied,  w 
dismissed,  and  the  merchant  once  more  ascending  t 
steps,  entered  his  wife's  private  room ;  Amelie  had 
own  little  sanctuary  still. 

The  husband's  visits  were  no  longer  performed  witi* 
the  ceremony  of  former  days,  but  it  was  always  with  ^ 
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feeling  of  unmlngled  joy  that  he  found  himself  alone 

with  the  only  being  who  loved  him — the  only  one  he 

md  ever  loved  with  his  whole  soul ;   for  in  comparison 

with  this^  the  love  he  bore  his  children  was  a  minor 

fcling.     He  was  proud  of  them ;  but  Bosa  was  dearest 

to  his  heart.      He  felt  an  esteem  for  Thekla,  but  it 

Bide  him  feel  as  if  he  were  under  some  restraint ;  while, 

<&  the  contrary,  Hildur's  pertness  and  self-will  often 

pat  his  patience  to  the  test,  and  made  him  experience 

llnse  wild  emotions  to  which  violent  dispositions  are 

■bject,  when  they  dare  not  break  forth.      He  bore 

with  Rosa's  sportive  childishness ;  but  none  could  be  to 

Um  what  his  wife  was — she  had  no  rival. 

Amelie  sat  at  her  writing-table,  and  was  occupied  in 
looking  over  her  household  accounts  for  the  past 
month. 

"  Here,  my  love,"  (the  merchant  laid  the  cloak  upon 
ft  chair)  ^*  here  is  something  for  the  girls  to  do." 

*'  Dear  Ame,  have  you  now  again " 

**  Oh,  it  is  a  fine  story ;"  and  without  any  hesitation 
Mork  stated  everything  to  his  wife. 

"The  young  Captain's  behaviour  pleases  me  much  ; 
W  as  I  do  not  at  all  rely  on  Hildur's  or  Rosa's 
pwidence,  they  had  better  know  nothing  of  this  matter: 
Jt  is  enough,  if  they  get  their  shawls.  Ah,  Arne,  how 
«^ppy  I  should  be,  if  these  were  the  last  you  would 
'^ive  in  this  way!  You  can  well  afford  to  give  your 
^hters  shawls  that  have  paid  duty." 

**  Afford,  afford  I  Oh,  you  women  understand  but 
*^ttle  what  it  requires  to  keep  up  an  expensive  es- 
^"liflhinent.     I  only  hope  there  may  be  enough  I" 

Amelie  smiled  sadly.  ^'  You  know  well  how  little 
•^  a  reproach  can  touch  me ;  you  know  how  easily 
^tisfied  I  should  be,  if  only " 
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"  Yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Amelie;  but  you 
cannot  be  so  childish,  as  to  look  upon  smuggling  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  mere  trifle  ?' 

*^  Trifle !  Suppose  it  is  found  out,  and  you  get  into 
the  hands  of  the  law  ?^ 

"  Oh,  one  knows  how  to  act :  would  to  God,  I  had 
nothing  else  to  make  me  uneasy  I  A  merchant  cannot 
stand  his  ground  unless  he  cheats  the  revenue ;  is  it  my 
fault  that  we  are  oppressed  with  such  a  heavy  datyj 
and  that  everything  must  be  twice  paid  for  ?" 

*'  A  merchant  in  your  circumstances  can  afford  to 
do  so." 

"  Dearest  Amelie,  I  fear — and  God  grant  my  fean 
may  not  prove  true  I — you  mistake  my  circumstances. 
Perhaps  we  may  at  last,  and  that  very  soon,  sit  on  the 
cold  earth — I  know  how  it  may  be." 

^^  1  thought  your  heart  was  lighter :  do  not  fall  again, 
into  your  old  lamentations,  my  dear  Arne." 

"  No,  it  is  not  lighter,  rather  the  contrary :  to  JOVL9 
to  whom  I  confide  everything,  I  will  say,  I  feel  some— 
thing  inexplicable  within." 

"  What  is  it  then?"  asked  his  wife  with  tender  and- 
inquiring  attention. 

The  husband  and  wife  sat  down  beside  each  othe* 
on  the  sofa.  Arne  took  Amelie's  hand  and  pressed  ^"^ 
fervently  to  his  lips.  His  face  had  assumed  a  differec*.'^ 
expression,  and  he  shuddered. 

"  For  God's  sake  I  what  is  the  matter,  dearest  ?' 

"Have  I  not  told  you,  it  has  been  said  that  tb^ 
merchant  Mork  will  cither  hang  or  drown  himself?' 

i*Oh,  how  you  talk!" 

"  Have  you  sent  Will  to  Elf hagen  IT 

"  Yes." 

"  When  does  he  return  ?" 
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**  That  is  not  arranged." 
"  And  must  not  be  yet." 
"  Poor  boy,  the  time  is  long  to  him." 
"  Folly  I  there  are  people  there ;  and  he  has  his  dog, 
who  is  more  to  him  than  any  hum&n  being." 

«  Yet " 

'^  I  tell  you»  I  feel  something  strange  within.  Well, 
Amelie,  it  is  my  wish  you  should  desire  no  one  to 
speak  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  nor  even  to  mention 
Us  name.  I  cannot  explain  why ;  for  I  cannot  myself 
imderstand  whence  the  instinct  comes  which  tells  me 
:  it  must  be  so." 

'*  I  fear  you  are  pursued  by  an  empty  shadow.    How 
oflenjiave  you  sent  poor  Will  out  of  the  way,  on  the 
•frival  of  a  stranger  I" 
**  Yes,  but  one  has  not  always  to  do  with  shadows ; 

^iture's  vagaries  are  strange :  this  young  Captain " 

^' How— he?" 

*'  He  is  astonishingly  like  Will.  It  was  as  if  my 
^^^OiX  froze  in  my  veins,  when  I  saw  him.  And  he 
"^^"^8,  I  am  not  mistaken, — why  did  he  stand  immo- 
^^le  ?     And  yet  I  know  nothing  of  this  man  I" 

*  Ame !"  said  Amelie,  so  softly  that  the  words 
**^^^*Cely  reached  her  huiband's  ear,  "something 
^U^ — something  must  have  happened  that  I  know 
fixing  of  on — on — board  *  La  Belle  Coquette,'  that 

^htr 

**  Hush !     Will  you  drive  me  mad  ?" 

**  And  the  brother— Will's  elder  brother  ?" 

A.  trembling  seized  Holgersen's  limbs. 

**  I  have  told  you,  he .  Amelie !  you  must  not  thus 

"^^^rcise  your  power  over  me !  My  head  has  grown  weak 

*^^  my  spirits  have  been  disordered — let  us  waste  no 

^^^e  words  on  the  subject.  I  swear  I  have  nothing  to  do 
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with   this  man ;    but  I  shall  be  better  when  he  is 
gone." 

"  And  tUI  then  r 

^^  He  will  of  course  be  at  our  house,  like  any  other 
captain/'  answered  Mork,  resuming  his  composure. 
"  And  now,  farewell,  my  dear  Amelie  I  You  know  my 
tem])er — you  must  not  be  uneasy;  I  am  often  sad, 
and  liable  to  many  strange  delusions." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  hurried  away: 
but  Amelie's  head  sank  upon  her  hands,  and  she  could 
no  longer  restrain  the  tears  that  rolled  down  her  cheek& 
Oh,  how  she  suffered — she,  who  outwardly  seemed  so 
calm  and  contented ;    how  she  bemoaned  the  day  she 
entered  into  this  unholy  union ;  how,  in  her  prayeny 
she  implored  forgiveness  for  having  loved  her  guilty 
husband  with  such  a  love,  and  besought  Grod  to  grant 
a  time  when  she   might   lead  him   into  the   path  of 
faith  and  hope  !     Long  had  this  work  been  begun ;  yet 
deep  as  was  the  penitence  of  her  soul,  it  was  still  too 
much  fixed  on  worldly  desires,  and  wrapt  in  too  thid^ 
a  veil  of  self-deception,  for  her  to  find  the  light  sh^ 
sought     A  nameless  uneasiness  also  seized  her  heart  9 
but  this  she  concealed  in  the  solitude  of  night,  for  sb-^ 
would  not  be  questioned,  nor  interrupt  her  daughter   ^ 
peace.     How  little   suspicion   had  she,  how  near  tb*  ^ 
moment  had  arrived  which  was  to   disturb  all  th^^^' 
tranquillity !   She  knew  nothing  of  Hildur's  repreheac^' 
sible  imprudence,  nor  to  what  a  point  it  had  broug*^^ 
both  her  daughters  and  their  betrothed  husbands. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


A  QUABBEL  BSTWKEir  TWO  L0VEB8. 


Rosa  had  gone  to  see  if  the  squirrel  had  made  an 
tttack  on  the  birds^  and  Rosa  did  not  return, 

"Why  are  you  delaying  your  journey?"  asked 
HQdur,  as  she  cast  a  sharp  glance  on  her  betrothed. 

*^  What  journey  r 

Poor  Victor  had  long  since  forgotten  his  proposed 
^^cursion  to  Karl's  Island.  Just  then  Karl  approached 
'^  bride,  and  stood  before  her  table. 

-Thekla  said  not  a  word. 

**  Do  you  know,  I  am  going  away  the  day  after  to- 

**  Will  you  not  wait  for  another  packet  ?" 

••  No." 

Another  silence. 

*•  Thekla  1" 

•*  Dear  Karl  r 

**  I  must  request  a  private — quite  a  private  conversa- 

**  I  thought  you  would  think  one  necessary ;  and  for 
^^t  reason,  I  sent  you  a  note  this  morning." 
**  I  have  not  received  it.*" 
**  Then  you  did  not  come  direct  from  home  ?" 
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«  Not  quite." 

**  When  you  return,  you  will  find  it." 

"  And  upon  what  hour  may  I  reckon  ?* 

"  You  will  see  that  in  the  note." 

"  Then  1  will  go  at  once." 

Karl  took  up  his  hat,  yet  with  a  look  which  bespoB^ 
neither  joy  nor  hope. 

As  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  Thdi^^ 
said,  as  if  accidentally : 

"  We  shall  see  you  at  dinner  ?" 

*^  I  hardly  think  so.  My  parents  see  me  so  seldoT^ 
at  home — and  they  know  how  to  prize  the  few  day^ 
that  I  have  to  remain." 

"  That  is  very  natural,"  answered  Thekla,  withoU-* 
appearing  the  least  annoyed  at  the  tone  in  which  tb^ 
word  they  was  uttered. 

Knrl  turned  quickly  round ;  yet  after  he  had  kisse^ 
the  hand  of  his  bride,  with  a  depth  of  feeling  which  b^ 
cared   not   to  conceal,  he  quitted  the  room.     Thekl* 
soon   after  went   to   her   mother,   to   tell   her  of  tt»^ 
difficult  position  in  which  she  was  placed ;    but  wb^^ 
she  saw  the  traces  of  restlessness  and  anxiety  on 
countenance  of  that  much  loved  parent,  she  would 
add  to  the  evident   causes   for  grief  which  evidently 
existed,  but  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  cheer  and  dive^^ 
the  thoughts  of  that  mother  who  had  so  often  acted  A^^ 
same  part  by  her. 


During  the  short  conversation  between  Karl  SaL^' 
wedel  and  Thekla,  Victor  and  Hildur  had  exchang^^ 
neither  word  nor  look. 

Yet  the  moment  they  were  alone,  Hildur,  no  long^^ 
able  to  curb  the  violence  of  her  passionate  nature,  nubeu 
into  Victor's  arms,  and  wept  like  a  child,  who  Mt^ 
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ore  it  can  recover  its  composure  sufficiently  to 

listen. 

the  paroxysm  lasted,  Victor  folded  his  arms 

is   young  mistress,  and   heart  beat   against 

both  seemed  as  if  their  throbbing  must  suffocate 

gth^  Hildur  heaved  a  long  and  deep  sigh.   Yic- 

8  slowly  relaxed,  and  the  lovers  stood  opposite 

er,  exchanging  looks  of  painful  anxiety. 

r  first  broke  silence. 

le,  Victor,  sit  down  beside  me^  and  let  us  talk 

)nal  creatures.'' 

I  you  speak  like  one  ?" 

I  shall  hear.     But  first,  Victor,  you  know  I  am 

led?" 

low  nothing  about  it." 

I  must  not  answer  thus:  we  are  not  going  to  make 

er  angry.    Say,  you  think  1  am  not  wicked." 

1  alone  knows  that." 

tor,  Victor,  y<m  are  wicked  now ;  and  yet  Grod 

b  my  intention  and  my  wishes  are  now  to  act  for 

0 — ^yesP' 

1  mean  to  say  then ^* 

I,  as  you  desire  it,  I  will  then  say,  that  that  to 

joM  urged  me,  cannot  be  included  under  any 

ead  than  that  of  wickedness.^^ 

d  you  say  that  to  me  ?'^ 

lo  has  more  reason  to  say  it  than  I,  who,  in  my 

!ted  such  a  contemptible  part  to  please  you ;  I, 

f ered  myself  for — for '^ 

mce !  You  know  not  how  you  are  wounding  me. " 
r  the  gratification  of  your  selfishness,  vanity,  and 
j^  I  played  this  miserable  part.'' 
U.  F 
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Hildur's  face  glowed,  and  she  trembled ;    bat  Victor 
tfaw  it  not.  He  continued  in  the  same  tone : 

^'  Think  you  not  that  I  look  back  upon  those  moments 
with   horror   and  repugnance,   when  at  your  feet  I 
laughingly  demanded  my  right,  after  I  had  reported 
progress;  and  what  progress  was  it? — the  progress  of ' 
baseness,  which  ran  counter  to  all  honour  and  delicacy.^' 

"  Oh,  oh  I''  Hildur  thought  she  must  suffocate. 

^'  Do  you  not  remember  how  we  enterUdned  eaeh 
other  with  the  innocent  pleasure,  the  smallest  mark  (f 
favour  shown  by  your  unsuspecting  and  kind  auster;  aD 
the  sighs  and  secret  allusions,  which  you  reckoned  anci 
I  returned? — Woe  to  my  weakness — woe  to  yous 
coquetry  I  it  has  plunged  us  all  into  ruin*'' 

Victor  was  silent,  but  when  his  eye  again  sou^'t 
Hildur^s,  he  started  back. 

She,  whom  he  had  so  often  worshipped  as  an  angels 
wa8  now  turned  into  a  fury.  In  wild,  unchecked  passioo* 
she.  started  up,  stamped  her  small  feet,  tore  her  beauta" 
ful  Iiair,  and  twisted  it  round  her  hands  till  the  blood 
started  from  her  delicate  fingers.  Speak  she  could  noty 
but  cast  at  Victor  varying  looks  of  hatred,  passion,  i&Br* 
like,  and  revenge.  At  last  she  sank  on  the  sofa,  where 
she  remained  immovable  for  several  minutes. 

Calmed  by  this  violence,  which  cooled  his  own,  Victo«* 
(contemplated  Hildur  with  feelings  of  compassion  aia^ 
regret,  as  he  watched  the  colour  returning  to  her  pallid 
features. 

^^  Pardon,^'  was  his  first  word,  when  he  saw  that  sh^ 
('.ould  understand,  ^^  pardon,  Hildur!  I  know  I  hav^ 
jrrieved  you ;  but  it  is  all  the  fruit  of — you  know  whirf 
I  mean." 

*^  Yes,  you  have  given  me  a  better  explanation  than 
I  could  have  given  myself:  Victor,  you  hate  me." 
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iU 0,  by  Heaven,  I  cannot  do  that  1*' 
-At  least  you  no  longer  love  me  ?" 
^Kot  as  I  once  did/' 
IWot  in  the  least?'' 
^^5<rtor  sighed. 

^Yott  wish,  do  you  not^  that  I  should  make  you  a 

preai^nt ?" 

Victor  looked  up  without  answering, 
^  Of  your  fireedom  ?" 

I  know  not  exactly  if  that  be  my  wish ;  but  I  do 
^^"^•5  that  after  the  unhappy  turn  our  jest  has  taken^ 
UtttQ  hope  remains  that  our  union  could  bring  us  the 
^^M^t  happiness.** 

^  And  yet,  Victor," — ^Hildur  burst  into  tears, — '*I 
^*^tiot  live  without  you.    Oh,  my  dear,  my  own  beloved 
Victor,  you  know  I  shall  go  mad  if  you  forsake  n^e." 
**  You  will  soon  console  yourself  again." 
**  Never !  you  do  not  know  me.     The  grave  or  you  ; 
^^f^  is  no  other  choice  for  me." 

**  But  you  must  hear  the  whole  truth,  Hildur.  I  not 
^^>y  feel  that  my  once  warm  feelings  have  cooled — 
^^%h  Grod  knows  I  fanned  the  flame  as  long  as  one 
*P^k  remained, —  but  I  am  also  untrue— do  you  hear, 
^dur?  imtrue.to  you." 

**  Well,"  answered  Hildur  with  a  sudden  alteration 
^  Voice,  while  a  change  passed  over  her  whole  being, 
*^  have  no  right  to  complain  of  that ! " 

Yes,  you  surely  have  a  right,  though  it  is  impos- 
'^•^l^  to  change.* 

^  **  No,  Victor,  it  is  as  I  say :  I  have  not  the  least 
^6ht  to  condemn  you — for — '*  Hildur  stopped,  and  let 
^^  whole  force  of  an  abashed,  sorrowful,  and  electric 
8*^06  rest  upon  Victor. 
**  What — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
'{  f2 
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^'  Am  not  I  guilty  of  the  same  crime  ?  Has  not  ih^ 
alternate  coldness  and  warmth  with  which  I  have  ktd^ 
met  you,  convinced  you,  that  under  the  inflnence  o^ 
some  new  and  strange  feeling  which  I  did  not  mymLi 
understand,  I  knew  not  how  to  act  ?  " 

"  Great  God !  then  you  too  deceived  me  ?  Yom: 
were  false  when  you  pressed  your  lips  to  mine?  Term: 
had  another  in  your  mind  when  you  embraced  me?** 

^^  Ah/'  sighed  Hildur,  *^  how  similar  our  tkults  lunr^ 
been ! " 

^^  Similar  ?  No,  certainly  not  I  I  had  no  intentiooi 
of  deceiving  you." 

"  Neither  did  I  wish  to  deceive  you  I  You  see  hofw 
I  have  endeavoured  not  to  swerve  from  the  path  of 
duty." 

"  Ha— from  the  path  of  duty  I    What  a  giil !  she 
who  has  so  often  sworn  that  I  was  her  god  I  * 

"  Have  you  not  just  as  often  sworn  that  I  was  yoor 
goddess?  Let  us  conclude  our  debtor  and  creditor 
account,  and  you  will  find  that  we  are  quits,  and  tW 
we  can  separate  as  calmly  and  agreeably  as  two  tnt^ 
lers  who  met  accidentally  and  chatted  together  for  * 
few  moments  at  the  same  inn." 

^*  What  trifling!" 

**  I  cannot  help  my  nature." 

"  You  make  me  shudder,  Hildur ! " 

"  May  not  I  say  the  same?" 

"  Positively  it  is  a  sin,  a  very  sin,  to  throw  acreattf* 
like  you  into  the  path  of  error." 

*'  To  throw— did  you  say — to  throw  ?  " 

^^  Yes,  indeed :  for  when  our  bond  is  broken,  wh^ 
nothing  further  restrains  you " 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  my  good  Victor,*  tfH 
Hildur  haughtily :  ^^  after  the  acknowledgment  I  b^ 
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made,  no  bond' exists  between  us.  The  bond  of  dissi- 
mulation or — of  duty,  if  the  word  pleases  you  better — 
has  latterly  kept  us  somewhat  loosely  together;  but 
atice  duty  has  ceased  to  spread  the  veil  of  delicacy 
over  what  should  have  remained  concealed,  the  tie  is 
bioken.'' 

««You  think  this?" 

**  Yes,  I  think  we  are  now  as  free  as  the  birds  in  the 

**  HilduTy  you  amaze  me  I  ^ 

'*  Ah,  how  delightful,  how  charming  to  be  able  to 
^^r^the  the  air  of  freedom ! — But,  dear  Victor,  the  time 
i*  getting  on,  while  we  are  chatting  here  like  two  old 
friends.  I  have  scarcely  time  to  dress  myself  for 
dinner." 
"And  you  can  speak  of  that  now  ?  " 
"Yes,  it  is  no  trifling  matter;  we  expect  friends. 
%  father  has  invited  the  captain  of  the  schooner 
^riiich  has  just  arrived." 

Victor  stood  transfixed.      He  certainly  no  longer 

*Vied  his  bride — at  least  so  he  thought ;  yet  in  one  mo- 

'^^t  to  break  with  her — to  seem  as  if  he  were  nothing 

^  her !    This  incomprehensible  coolness,  this  folly  had 

*  charm — and  was  it  not  his  duty  to  sacrifice  himself 

']'^^lier  than  abandon  her  to  the  changes  of  her  capri- 

^0\jg  temper  ?    Without  donbt !     If  reason  would  but 

^^Ce  more  resiune  its  power,  he  must  feel  that  to  act 

^**^erwise  were  imworthy  of  him,  particularly  as  Thekla, 

^^  heavenly  minded  Thekla,  was  boimd  by  ties  which 

*^^  certainly  would  never  break. 

AVliile  Victor  thus  reflected,  Hildur  had  stationed 
"^^^Bclf  at  the  window. 

*' Ah !"  cried  she  suddenly,  looking  dovm  the  street, 

>faat  a  handsome  young  man  I    Never  have  I  seen  so 

^^^aming  a  countenance,  so  fine  a  figure  I  Has  it  pleased 
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the  God  of  Love  to  come  in  his  own  person  to  trouble 
our  little  colony  ?  " 

'^  Ah,  ha^  are  you  going  to  take  fire  ?  I  know  him 
very  well :  we  had  an  adventure  together  last  night." 

"  How,  my  own,  own  Victor — an  adventure  ?** 

^^  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  Do  you  address  such 
words  to  him  whom  you  have  just  been  pleased  to  honour 
with  such  candour?" 

"  Come !  be  quick — ^tell  me  1  Where  did  you  meet 
him  ?     I  thought  he  wba  the  strange  Captun." 

*'  Yes,  he  is." 

''  But  where  then  did  you  meet  him  last  night  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  secret" 

"  Victor— dear  Victor — where?" 

"  In  a  robber's  cave  by  the  moon's  pale  light !  ^ 

^^  Ah,  how  you  teaze  me !     But  I  will  ask  him." 

'^  Take  care  of  doing  that !  "  said  Victor  with  a  re- 
turning coldness  of  manner :  ^^  you  might  receive  some 
intelligence  to  which  even  your  vivid  imagination 
could  return  no  answer.  Besides  which^  you  would 
make  an  enemy  of  Karl." 

"  Ah,  ha ! — KatI  was  also  there  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  But  now  one  serious  word !  If  you  have 
still  a  spark  of  your  former  feeling  left,  spare  yourself 
the  consequences  of  an  ill-directed  curiosity ;  and  theOf 
Hildur,  think  of  what  we  have  been  saying !  Aks ! 
our  conversation,  let  it  commence  as  it  will,  has  now, 
as  ever,  ended  in  a  vain  and  trifling  manner ;  but  it  has 
contained  truths  which  demand  deep  reflection.  I 
have  not  spoken  falsely." 

*^  Nor  have  I  to  you,  Victor  1 — And  now  for  a  sin- 
cere word :  look  at  me  when  Karl  Salzwedel  comes  in, 
and  you  wiU  no  longer  fear  you  have  misunderstood 
me ! "  and  IHldur  hurried  away. 

Victor  stood  lost  in  thought. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


TBI  DimnEB, 


When  Albin  quitted  the  counting-house  of  the 
merchant,  he  walked  up  tod  down  the  streets  of  Wisby, 
unconscious  of  anything  that  was  passing  around  him. 

"  If  I  thought  till  the  doomsday,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  I  do  not  suppose  I  should  ever  remember 
where  I  have  heard  that  voice,  and  seen  that  face — but 
I  must  mistake,  I  never  saw  Mork  in  all  my  life.  Oh,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  these  strange  and  mysterious 
presentiments,  which  are  often  the  harbingers  of  cer- 
tain truth.  If  I  do  not  mistake  myself,  I  feel  this 
presentiment  now:  this  man  may  perhaps  be  my 
enemy,  and  as  such  cross  my  path.  God  knows 
whether  I  may  not  have  imbibed  some  of  Captain 
Flyborg's  spirit  I  I  am  rather  inclined  to  be  super- 
stitious— what  does  it  matter  F''  Albin  went  on  board 
to  give  some  necessary  orders,  and  then  to  make  his 
toilet  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  He  was  to 
meet  so  many  young  ladies,  and  this  had  excited  his 
curiosity. 

^Listen,  my  children,'^ said  Madame  Mork,  as  shortly 
before  noon  she  entered  her  daughter's  room ;    ^^  your 
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father's  teinpcT  is  rather  worse  than  usual  to-day,  and 
you  know  he  cannot  bear  our  dear  Will." 

^'  Ah,"  answered  Bosa,  as  she  stopped  arranging  her 
collar,  ^*  this  injustice  will  at  last  kill  the  poor  boy.  I  saw 
him  early  this  morning,  before  he  and  Kolf  set  out: 
looked  so  sad,  I  very  nearly  cried  with  him." 

'^  Yes,  I  know  how  compassionate  you  are,  my  duld 
and  to-morrow  we  will  make  a  little  excursion  togetbe' 
to  Elfhagen ;  he  will  be  very  glad  of  that." 

''But   he  may  as  well  come  back  with  us, 
mother.     Father  was  very  kind  at  breakfast." 

''  He  is  by  no  means  in  a  good  humour,  and  I 
would  advise  you  all  three,  not  to  say  a  word  aboLm'^ 
Will's  removal,  no,  nor  even  to  remember  he  is 
existence,  even  should  you — which  is  very  likely — ha^ 
a  most  natural  cause  for  doing  sa" 

"  What  kind  of  cause,  dear  mother  ?"  asked  Thekl0» 
while  she  looked  at  her  mother. 

''  A  very  simple  one ;  there  is  something  in  Captain 
Stangerling^s  features,  which  reminded  your  fathtf  oi 
Will.  I  think  this  is  only  fancy;  however,  if  «^ 
common  an  occurrence  as  a  similarity  between  t^o 
people  should  appear,  make  no  remark  either  by  word 
or  look ;  for  a  very  trifling  cause  will  excite  your  fath^ 
to-day,  and  bring  on  that  dejection  which,  as  you  kao^f 
he  tries  to  keep  a  secret :  it  concerns  no  one  but  "OB 
alone,  and  we  willingly  bear  with  him.*^ 

The  three  ^Is  nodded  an  obedient  assent,  and  their 
mother  left;  them. 

^^  How  tiresome  and  strange  all  this  is  I  it  is  not  so  ^ 
other  houses,"  said  Rosa,  beginning  again  to  take  up 
some  pins. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  dear  Bosa  ?    You  caiuw* 
know  the  affairs  of  other  families.     But  be  aawredt 
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tilings   happen  everywhere  that   people  would    wish 
otherwise,  and  yet  must  submit  to." 

'•Yes,  dear  Thekia,  I  believe  it  is  so.  But  still, 
when  Wm  has  so  large  a  fortune,  and  as  our  father  is 
™s  guardian,  every  one  must  wonder  why  he  is  so  con- 
stantly sent  to  Elfhagen — I  have  a  mind  to  go  there 
too.^ 

**  Do  not  talk  any  more  about  that  trumpery  Will," 
^d  Hildur,  who,  occupied  in  arranging  her  curls,  had 
bitherto  been  silent. 

**  Trumpery  r  cried  Sosa,  colouring  now  like  a  real 
'^^fi©;  "fyel   how  unkind  you  are r 

*^  And  how  compassionate  you  are!'' 

^  It  shows  at  least  that  I  have  some  feeling.'^ 

**  Do  not  b^n  your  duet  again,"  said  Thekia,  in  her 
J**Xii  dear  voice.  ^*  When  Captain  Stangerling  comes 
^to  the  saloon,  he  will  think  it  is  a  set  of  ducks  quack- 
«^." 

^*  Ohf  what  naave  similes  you  always  make  use  of!" 
'^^ponded  Hildur. 

^ut  Thekia  was  not  easily  ^scomposed ;  she  went  on 
^^^^nging  the  room,   for  she  had  been  dressed  some 

**  As  you  are  so  indifferent  then,"  began  Hildur  again, 
^ou  shall  not  hear  a  secret  which  I  alone  know.  You, 
P^H^r  creatures,  have  not  the  least  suspicion  that  some- 
^^^  dreadful  happenedlast night  inLilja's  Cave ;  it  is  an 
*^Wr  in  which  not  only  the  Captain  of  the  ^  Alte  Junge,' 
^t  our  own  young  men  have  had  a  pwi;." 

Thekia  looked  incredulous,  but  with  visible  curi- 
^^ty,  Bosa  turned  her  pretty  little  head  towards  her 

^^ater. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  more,"  continued  Hildur, 
^^hted  at  having  placed  the  other  two  on  the  pinnacle 
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of  the  temple  of  inquisitiveness.  **  Not  a  word— not* 
syllable — if  you  were  to  implore  me  on  your  knees.'' 

Some  words  and  compliments,  which  were  now  heaid 
passing  in  the  adjoining  room,  interrupted  the  yooBg 
ladies'  conversation. 

^^HushP'  whispered  Hildur,  ''that  is  father  and 
Cupid  disguised  as  a  sailor  I  I  told  you  how  hand- 
some he  is  I  If  mother  had  not  interrupted  us,  you 
would  have  been  astonished  at  my  description.  But 
for  God's  sake,  not  a  word  or  question  about  the  other 
afiair:  Victor  said  we  should  only  expose  ourselves  f 

At  these  words,  a  crimson  flush  passed  over  the 
lilies  on  Thekla's  cheeks;  for  the  first  time^  she 
now  thought  there  might  be  some  meaning  concealed 
beneath  what  Hildur  said. 

"An  adventure — a  real  adventure — so  unusual T 
chattered  Rosa,  as  she  wound  her  scarf  round  kr 
slight  form,  and  placed  a  little  bouquet  of  pinks  and 
convolvolus  in  her  belt.  Their  mother  now  looked  in 
at  the  door — and  the  sisters  were  silent. 

As  they  never  liked  entering  at  the  same  time,  and 
thus  presenting  themselves  as  if  for  exhibition,  Thekb 
went  first.  Hildur  came  somewhat  later  out  of  the 
blue-room,  and  Rosa  went  to  the  diningrroom  to 
arrange  the  flowers  in  the  vases,  an  occupation,  how- 
ever, to  which  she  was  so  accustomed,  it  did  not  illte^ 
fere  with  other  thoughts,  and  it  was  very  natural  A^ 
should  this  day  think  if  what  Hildur  had  said  of  tke 
Captain  was  really  true. 

"  Oh  no,  that  it  certainly  is  not  !**  said  Boea> 
laughing  to  herself,  "But  it  is  so  like  her — snrefy 
Cupid  disguised  as  a  sailor  would  never  take  tlie 
trouble  of  coming  here." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  man  like  our  CaptaiDi 
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whose  heart  had  never  really  been  touched,  must 
sensibly  feel  the  pleasure  of  seeing  three  handsome 
girls.  Thekla,  with  her  dark  eyes,  her  beautiful  raven 
hair,  her  symmetrical  form,  and  noble  bearing,  dazzled 
him ;  the  sylph-like  Hildur,  whose  roguish  look  varied 
every  moment  in  expression,  delighted  him ;  but  Rosa, 
^o  was  hastily  presented  just  as  they  were  enter- 
ing the  dining-room^  appeared  like  some  enchanting 
medium,  in  which  the  goddess,  child,  and  nymph  were 
so  blended,  it  could  not  be  said  which  preponderated. 

As  to  the  good  fortune  which  our  hero  met  with  in 
this  '*  flower-garden,"  we  must  confess  the  truth, 
that  it  was  much  to  his  advantage.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed, ladies  have  a  weakness  for  that  which  pleases 
the  eye.  As  Captain  Albin's  exterior  was  of  this  kind, 
mingled  with  the  agreeable  ease  of  manner  so  natural 
to  a  sailor,  we  may  conclude  the  sisters  exchanged 
looks  expressive  of  an  unanimity  of  feeling.  At  dinner 
he  devoted  Imnself  less  to  the  daughters  than  to  the 
mother.  He  was  quite  captivated  with  her  pale, 
delicate,  and  noble  face,  and  he  gazed  at  her  so 
steadily,  that,  had  it  been  in  Holgersen's  younger  days^ 
Captain  Stangerling  would  have  sat  for  the  first  and 
last  time  at  his  table.  Amelie  received  the  young 
man's  attentions  with  unaffected  grace,  and  none  of  her 
daughters  envied  the  preference  she  this  day,  as  on 
many  others,  received. 

The  resemblance  which  the  merchant  had  remarked 
between  Captain  Stangerling  and  Will,  struck  the  rest 
of  the  party ;  and  Victor,  who  knew  none  of  the 
domestic  history,  said  aloud  to  Hildur,  whose  glance 
rested  on  the  stranger: 

**  Does  not  the  Captain  remind  you  of  the  Son  of 
the  Sigh?'' 
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Murk  and  liis  wife  exchanged  a  rapid  but  not  unper- 
ceivcd  look ;  Thekla  saw  it,  and  it  did  not  escape  her 
that  an  expression  of  secret  anguish  was  in  her  father's 
eyes. 

^'What  a    tragic  appellation  T'    said  the   Captaittj, 
looking  at  Victor.     '^  I  never  thought  a  Son  of  a 
could  resemble  me." 

"  Why  not  ?"  answered  Victor.     **  Do  not  Bigfaa 
smiles,  joy  and  sorrow,  often  lie  within  a  haix^a-fareadl 
of  each  other  ?     Scarcely  has  one  assumed  the 
when  the  other    takes  its  place. — But  joking  a] 
how  often  do  we  find  a  certain  resemblance  in 
features  of  persons  who  have  not  the  least  similari^::;^ 
either  in  character  or  circumstances." 

^^Very  true — but  the  title  is  so  poetical,  that  I 
cannot  help  feeling  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  indivi- 
dual who  bears  it." 

^He  is  speaking  of  my  husband's  ward,  who 
staying  in  the  country  just  now,"  Amelie  hastened 
answer. 

'^  How  came  you  and  Karl  to  be  in  Lilja's  Cave 
night?"  said  Mork,  abruptly. 

"  Through  a  very  simple  cause.    When  we  left  tl»-i' 
yesterday  evening,  the  weather  invited  us  to 
our  walk.     While  conversing,  we  thought  not  how 
we  had  gone ;   but  when  we  perceived  where  we 
Karl    proposed  visiting  the  remarkable  cave  we  h^^ 
heard  so  much  of." 

^^  And  just  then,  our  good  Captain  happened  to  t^^ 
the  robber  Lilja's  guest.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  the  old  nest  h^ 
not  seen  so  many  strangers  for  a  long  time  I" 

The  Captain,  who  was  very  curious  to  know  yriicb 
of  the  sisters  had  caused  all  the  contention,  and  whicb 
was  Victor's  bride  in  particular — for  this  it  was  impo^ 
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sible  to  difloover,  as  Hildur,  in  pursuance  of  her  plan, 
careftilly  avoided  anything  approaching  to  familiarity — 
the  Captain,  we  say,  now  found  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  turning  to  the  young  ladies  with  the  question, 
whether  they  had  ever  made  an  excuiBion  in  that 
romantic  neighbourhood. 

From  their  answers,  Albin  thought  he  might  guess 
the  bent  of  their  indinations. 

'*  We  have  so  many  romantic  antiquities  inside  the 
^^aDs,''  said  Thekla,  'Hhat  I,  for  my  part,  seldom  extend 
the  circle  of  my  enjoyment.  Nature  has  not  been 
bountifiil  to  Crothland ;  and  yet  her  soil  abounds  with 
the  relics  of  a  period  very  unlike  our  own.'^ 

*^I  certainly  was  once  in  Lilja^s  Castle,^^  said  Hildur, 
Out  I  tore  the  trimming  of  my  dress,  and  yawned  pite- 
^^^y  at  the  eloquence  of  my  cicerone.^^ 

**One  cannot  give  a  more  decided  proof  of  taste,^^ 
^^^  Albin,  bowing  politely :  he  had  exchanged  a  look 
^^^'€h  Thekla,  which   showed    a  reciprocity    of  taste 
it  made  them  almost  at  once  acquainted  with  each 
jr. 
He  now  looked  at  Bosa ;  but  she  did  not  pretend  to 
that  the  Captain^s  handsome  blue  eyes   sought 


^^  If  he  has  so  little  to  say,  as  to  require  three  answers 
one  question,  then — Dear  mother,  may  I  cut  the 

"  Yes,  do,  my  chUd.^' 

'^  Hah !  a  little  imp  of  Satan, '^  thought  the  Captain ; 

but  I  am  determined  those  two  stars  shall  steer  their 
^^urse  thb  way." 

*^  Then  have  none  of  the  ladies  visited  this  singular 
Habitation  with  any  interest  ?    may  I  hope  for  a  contra- 
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but  ten  timeB,  scrambled  about  this  JSoblMi 

and  hope  to  do  so  at  least  ten  times  more/' 
"  Then  you  are  doubtless  a  great  admire: 

natural  fonnations  ?'' 

» 

"  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  whole  of  natu 
with  or  without  singularities.  I  may  have  th 
of  showing  you  I  understand  something  of  pet 
and  that  I  have  collected  some/' 

**  Oh,  I  quickly  discovered  there  was  a  sym 
tween  us ;  I  have  a  collection,  which  is  perha] 
value.    If  it  pleases  you,  I  will  bring  some 
with  me." 

'*  Very  well ;  we  can  then  make  a  little  e; 
answered  Kosa  gaily ;  and  while  she  and  th 
continued  their  conversation,  the  dinner  ende 

**  God  be  praised  1"  whispered  Victor  in 
^ar,  when  they  found  themselves  again  in  th 
room. 

"  Yes,  you  have  reason  to  thank  Gt)d,  who 
you  so  remarkably  amiable,"  answered  Hildu 

"  You  are  complimentary.^ 
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"  Deuce  take  it  1" 

*^  What  genial  love  I" 

^^  Yes,  80  genial  that  it  is  quite  incomprehensible/' 

While  this  lover-like  conversation  was  passing  be- 
tween the  betrothed  pair,  Rosa  was  arranging  the 
ooflfee-table ;  Mork  had  gone  to  his  counting-house,  and 
the  hostess  to  look  after  some  household  matters,  and 
the  Captain  stood  at  the  window  with  Thekla,  conversing 
agreeably  about  the  old  architecture.  He  suddenly  re- 
marked that  her  attention  was  divided — there  was 
anxiety  in  her  countenance. 

Immediately  after  the  door  opened,  and  Karl  Salz- 
wedel  entered. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


TBI  WALK. 


Aftek  KarPs  arrival,  and  some  words  which  he  htf^ 
caught  of  the  dialogue  between  Victor  and  Hildnr>Albi^ 
Stangerling  had  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  decidip^ 
which  of  the  three  sisters  bore  the  title  of  bride.  Bn^ 
though  the  conversation  was  general,  he  thought  it  bi^ 
duty,  in  this  doubtful  state  of  affairs,  to  attack  the  lem0^ 
dangerous  side ;  and  therefore  he  devoted  himself  to  tb^ 
mother  and  Rosa. 

*^  See  here,  girls,^^  said  Papa  Mork,  entering  withtl** 
shawls,  which  were  now  removed  from  the  lining  of  tl*^ 
cloak  (his  wife  had  requested  her  daughters  might  kno'*'^ 
nothing  of  the  story  of  the  latter) — *^see 
what  the  Captain  has  had  the  kindness  to  bring  wi' 
him/' 

With  a  kind  but   rather    lukewarm  expression    ^^ 
gratitude,  Thckla  received  her  shawl,  which  was  whi"*^^ 
and  of  a  beautiful  texture ;  Hildur  kissed  her  fathec^*^ 
forehead,  and  hurried  away  to  "  put  hers  up  ;'* 
on  the  contrary,  quite  forgetting  the  presence  of 
Captain  and  the  other  two  gentleman,  took  that  whi< 
fell  to  her  lot,  kissed  it,  and  danced  merrily  about  tb^ 
room, — it  was  the  first  she  had  ever  possessed — the" 
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h  a  contenance  beaming  with  pleasure,  stood  before 
large  mirror^  and  began  to  fold  it  round  her,  now 
(  way,  now  that,  with  a  natural  grace  in  every  turn, 
sther  she  threw  it  over  her  head  like  a  doak,  and 
ipped  her  pliant  form  in  it,  or  twined  it  round  her 

IS. 

'  But,  Rosa,'^  said  her  mother,  **  are  you  not  tired  of 
templating  your  own  small  figure  ?'* 
^  Ah,  mother,  I  look  so  well  in  it  I "  And  now  she 
le  dancing  back,  threw  her  arms  round  her  father, 
1  smiled  so  bewitchingly^  that  Albin,  when  it  came 
lis  turn  to  get  a  friendly  nod,  inwardly  swore,  ^^  the 
e  little  thing  is  a  very  enchantress  I " 
'I  think  the  least  you  can  do  to  show  your  gra- 
ide,**  said  Madame  Mork,  ''is  to  become  the 
ptain's  guide  in  a  walk  throu^  the  town.  I  am  sure 
wonders  of  our  old  Wisby  must  interest  a  stranger.'* 
ybin  declared  his  delight  at  this  proposal,  which 
3  agreed  to  unanimously.  Rosa  hastened  away  to 
I  Hildur,  and  they  were  all  soon  ready. 
^  half  moody  expression  in  Karl's  eyes  was  answered 
Thekla^B  saying  gently :  ''  It  is  still  a  long  time  till 
^  o'clock ;  when  the  others  return  home,  we  will 
to  St.  Nicholas." 

^God  grant,"  answered  Karl,  *Hhat  I  may  return 
pier  from  this  interview  than  I  go  to  it.  Tell  me, 
P  Thekla,  what  you  think  ?  " 

I  cannot  venture  to  say  anything;  but  I  hope  we 
I  be  candid  with  each  other." 
Thank  you ;  these  words  do  as  well.     All  depends 
^'ourself." 

'  By  no  means ;  say  not  that :  just  as  much  depends 
you.     Should  we  take  a  different  view  of  the  sub- 


/? 


ii«     :  . 


''  What  madness !  "  thought  he.     «<  If  1  am 

frothed,  I  shall  be  so  much  in  love,  that  twent 
IxMiiitiful  oycs  may  he  before  me  and  I  shall  hi 
except  for  my  mistress ;  but  I  shall  do  nothing 
till  I  am  quite  convinced  love  has  taken  de 
Meanwhile,  I  scarcely  think  the  first-lieutena 
very  much  delighted  with  Lieutenant  Vide 
perty ;  but  he  may  dissemble  better/' 

'^AIl  is  ready,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  ' 
on,"  said  Victor,  going  first  himself. 

**  Where  are  we  going  to  first  ?  "  asked  Ka 
they  had  reached  the  street. 

'^  The  Captain  shall  dedde,"  proposed  Hildn 

'^  Oh,  no,  I  would  rather  another  should  d< 
me.** 

''  We  ¥rill  leave  the  ruins  of  the  churches  for 
day,"  said  Thekla;  ^^they  require  a  long  time, 
seen  to  greater  advantage  nearer  sunrise." 

^^Then  let  us  go  round  the  town-walls;  i1 
enough,"  said  Boim. 

"  Very  weU." 
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•^y  traces  of  them  in  public  matters.  Grey-horse, 
^Id-man,  Silver-hat,  Maiden's  Tower,  Long  Lisa,  Tall 
tteinrich,  Look-out,  &c. — ^how  different  were  these 
'^^^ea  in  comparison  with  Charles  John,  Prince 
Charles,  Oskar,  Frederic,  Gustavus,  Josephine,  &c., 
^Irich  now  marked  the  public  buildmgs  of  the  king- 
vocB,  during  the  short  period  of  her  existence,  and  shone 
^  gilt  letters  on  bastions,  churches,  ships,  sluice-gates, 
■^tddges,  and  even  on  simple  school-houses. 

Suited  for  that  kind  of  sti*ife  which  depended  on 
*^out  arms  and  cross-bows,  the  towers  had  been  raised 
to  the  height  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  square ;  but  the  side  which  faced  the 
to-vm  was  left  open.  With  their  numerous  loop-holes, 
i^HJTow  without  and  wide  within,  so  as  to  ensure  full 
play  to  the  arrow  as  it  fled  from  the  bow,  they  stood 
'^e  ghosts,  glaring  into  the  distance  with  their  sightless 
*^^ket8,  and  wondering  if  their  ancient  enemies,  who 
'^^  so  often  invaded  their  lonely  island,  had  gone  to 
^Pose,  or  grown  old  upon  their  laurels.* 

In  order  to  pay  their  respects  to  these  representatives 
^  former  days,  the  party  started  from  the  ruins  of  the 
^^tle  of  Wisborg,  and  tarried  some  moments  by  the 
^g^staff,  where  we  saw  Rosa  at  sunrise  conversing 
^Hh  WiU  and  his  protector,  Eolf. 

**  Oh,  what  a  pity  these  splendid  walls  have  disap- 
P^^ed  !  **  exclaimed  Albin,  looking  around  him. 

**  Yes,  and  what  a  shame  that  they  have  been  swal- 
l^^ed  up  by  these ! "  said  Thekla,  as  with  a  blush  of 
^^^gnation  she  pointed  to  the  limekilns  of  the  crown, 
^kich  were  situated  close  by, — "  the  Castle  of  Wis- 

*  The  ancient  Yiklngs  of  the  North  were  in  the  habit,  during  times 
of  scaitdty,  of  inrading  any  coast  where  they  thought  they  might  ^fiX 
praTkiona» 
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horjr  turned  into  lime  at  the  special  instance  of 


crown." 


"  But  remember,*'  rejoined  Victor,  *^  that  this  w: 
necessary  to  give  other  buildings  a  castle-like 
ance!" 

*^  And  also  consider,"  said  Karl  in  his  calm  yiAoe, 
'^  this  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeentli 
century^   when  neither  the  Begent    nor  the  people 
thought  of  the  importance  of  ancient  monuments  of 
art." 

'^  Which  shows  that  they  were  deficient  in  the 
finest  feeling  a  nation  can  have — ^namely,  respect  for  the 
shades  of  their  fathers,  which  speak  through  tbdr 
works." 

^^  Ah,  now  we  have  Thekla  again,  with  her  etemly 
tiresome  old  chapters ! "  exclaimed  Hildur  impatiently- 
'^For  my  part,  I  think  the  matter  is  just  this:  mia^ 
have  become  the  fashion,  and  whatever  is  in  fiuhioiB- 
any  one  pays  attention  to.  Is  it  not  so,  Captain  Sttfi' 
gerling  ?  " 

*^  Without  doubt.     Yet  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
imagine  our  beautiful  antiquities  were  prized  firom 
higher  or  purer  motive  than  the  fickle  caprices 
fashion.     Before  a  fashion  is  adopted,  it  must 
from  something,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
enlightened  education  has  been  the  foundation." 

^^If,"   suggested   Bosa,  ''the   real  foundation 
not  been  merely  a  wish  to  imitate  the  taste  of  othe:^' 
nations.^ 

'^  Bosa ! — ^what  justifies  you  in  expressing  such  tf*- 
opinion  ?  "  asked  Thekla  almost  harshly. 

''  Oh,  dear  Thekla,  I  did  not  get  my  opinion  out  of  th& 
clouds !  For  instance,  let  me  mention  two  striking  a^' 
cumstances.     At  one  time  the  ruins  of  Wisby  were  po^ 
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^  to  public  auction,  with  the  stipulation  that  they 
^^^  to  be  removed ;  they  then  began  to  be  prized  at 
°^ixie.  Afterwards  there  came  an  English  traveller, 
^'^  wanted  almost  by  force  to  purchase  our  beautiful 
^^  Catherine,  and  was  nearly  beside  himself  because 
'^  was  not  allowed  to  take  and  to  re-erect  the  building 
i»  England." 

*^I  am  afraid,"  said  Albin,  laughing  at  the  excla- 
"i^tions  of  surprise  which  followed  this  recital,  ^'I 
tto  really  afiraid.  Mademoiselle  Rosa's  conclusion  is 
just." 

**  Quite  just ! "  declared  KarL  '*  And  we  have  Karl 
J^Dbann's  French  taste  to  thank  for  our  no  longer 
^ving  to  blush  when  strangers  visit  us.  But  if  we 
ttiean  to  see  anything,  we  must  proceed." 

^While  saying  these  last  words,  Karl  cast  a  glance  of 
^o\^  displeasure  upon  Victor,  who  had  been  watching 
•I^ekla's  animated  countenance  the  whole  time  with 
lools  not  to  be  mistaken.  Hildur's  cheeks  burned 
^''^"iinson — she  too  had  seen  and  felt. 

^Fhey  continued  their  way  past  the  south  gate,  where 
^'^^re  is  also  a  tower,  which,  like  all  the  others,  forms  an 
•^'^ed  gateway,  leading  in  and  out  of  the  town. 

Tlieee  towers  were  formerly  each  provided  with  a  port- 

^^^^*31i8,  of  which  the  grooves  into  which  they  feU  now 

^^ne  remain.     Along  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  runs  a 

*^^^  buttress,  supported  by  small  pillars,  and  although  the 

^^^es  formed  by  these  pillars  have  been  recently  built 

^P,  they  are  still  suflBciently  visible  to  excite  the  wonder 

^f  the  beholder,  as  to  what  the  object  for  which  they 

^«re  intended  could  really  have  been. 

"They  never  could  have  been  built  merely  for  oma- 
'>t^t,''8aid  Albin. 
«The  general  opinion  is,"  remarked  Karl,  *<  that  they 
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were  used  as  a  resting-place  daring  a  fight,  and  for  tL. « 
reception  of  the  wounded." 

'^  I  wish  I  had  lived  in  those  days/'  cried  Victor,  hS.« 
eyes  flashing;  ''fighting  in  former  times  was  wortJli 
something;  then  every  man  must  have  possessed  personal 
courage,  and  man  fought  against  man.     No  one  feared 
then  that  they  might  be  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  trea- 
cherous bullet :  you  could  look  your  enemy  in  the  tuce: 
what  great  heroes  those  days  produced  T 

"Right,  Victor,"  laughed  Thekla;  *«I,  too,  wish  I 
had  lived  in  the  middle  ages." 

**  I  dare  say  you  do,"  said  Hildur,  in  a  half-jestiogi 
half-sneering  tone ;  ''  it  would  just  have  suited  you  to 
have  presided  at  tilt  and  tournament,  and  to  have  dis- 
tributed the  prizes." 

**  Yes,  why  not  ?  How  proud  a  woman  must  hsw 
felt,  when  presenting  the  lance  to  her  true  knight  I  But 
now  the  combat  and  combatants  are  quite  different :  it 
is  a  slaughter  by  invisible  enemies,  and  a  miserable  cow* 
ard  may  destroy  the  bravest  hero." 

''  And  yet,  dearest  Thekla^"  said  E^l,  turning  to  hef 
with  a  gentleness  that  proved  his  bride's  love  for  anti* 
quity  was  nothing  to  him,  ''  the  discovery  of  poirdef 
has  destroyed  much  of  the  ferocity  and  passion  for  wtf* 
Think,  without  fire-arms  Napoleon  never  would  hst* 
been  Napoleon :  how  could  he  have  accomplished  bi> 
wonderful  deeds,  had  he  been  obliged  to  fight  breast  to 
breast  with  a  rude,  ill-taught  lancer?" 

"  What  mean  those  small  square  boxes  on  pdtfi 
rising  above  the  walls,  and  in  the  trees  ?"  interrupted 
Albin,  more  and  more  interested  by  the  marvels  of  tbs 
old  city. 

"  Those  little  houses  are  erected  for  the  stariiogSy" 
answered  Rosa,  to  whom  the  question  was  addreiied. 
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in  Stangerling^you  cannot  think  how  amusing 
ing,  when  we  put  them  up.  There  is  a  battle 
le  starlings^  as  to  which  couple  shall  occupy 
;  and  it  is  maintained,  that  the  same  family 
;  dwelt  there  always  gains  the  victory,  and 
38sion  of  the  same  habitation." 
a  pretty  custom,  taking  care  of  the  gay 
thus ;  and  if  one  might  draw  a  conclusion 
»,  we  may  suppose  there  is  some  analogy 
le  love  for  the  starlings  and  those  neat  oot- 
the  pretty  flower-beds  before  them,  which 
ow  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wisby  are  a  kind, 
)ed  people,  and  must  have  a  more  than  ordi- 
of  what  is  beautiful" 

re  right,'*  said  Karl;  ^'  generally  speaking,  the 
r  shows  a  greater  politeness  in  conversation 
civilization  in  manners,  than  the  Swede ;  and 
dness  of  heart  will  not  allow  him  to  bear  an 
1  impunity.  Accustomed  to  comfort  and  good 
ich  the  fruitful  soil  affords  him  ample  means 
ng,  he  finds  it  easy  to  gratify  his  greatest 
v^hich  is  hospitality.  To  be  candid,  however, 
hospitality  is  only  exhibited  Uywavda  travelling 
!  If  a  stranger  settles  on  their  island,  he  may 
ed  by  the  people.  This  is  not  a  good  trait  in 
al  character;  but  it  arises  from  their  fearing  he 
I  them  in  some  way  or  other." 
^rd!"  commanded  Victor, 
id  this  interchange  of  thought  over  the  various 
ey  proceeded  until  they  at  last  reached  the 
le  almost  perpendicular  mountain-ledge,  be- 
ch  lies  the  church  of  St.  Marie,  the  only  one 
i,  on  a  plain  shaded  by  trees. 
by  single  groups  of  cottages,  whose  insignifi- 
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cance  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  but  yet  whose  comfortable  exte-^ 
rior  gives  a  favourable  impression,  they  gained  a  height 
from  whence  the  eye  embraced  a  view  of  the  whol^ 
town  and  its  environs.     This  view,  at  once  gloomy  aa^ 
solemn,  smiling  and  bright,  was  still  agreeable  to  looJb 
at     On  the  coast  of  the  boundless  ocean,  on  whose 
bosom   one  sail  after  another   is  gliding  past,  then 
stands  an  irregular  mass  of  houses,  built  in  all  imagin* 
able  styles,  and  towering  one  above  the  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  perfect  amphitheatre.    Here  and  there,  the  mini 
of  a  temple  rise  above  the  mass — ^the  giant  walls  still  up- 
held by  the  cracked  arches-r-and  upon  its  roof  the  gnm 
now  grows  high,  and  the  flowers  kiss  the  dust  which  the 
winds  of  centuries  have  blown  together  and  formed  into 
a  soil,  whose  enamelled  surface  is  shaded  by  appk 
and  cherry  trees  and  mountain  ash,  the  kernels  and 
berries  of  which  the  birds  ori^nally  deposited  in  tiuir 
flight 

Steps  cut  down  one  side  of  the  mountain,  descend 
into  the  court  of  the  church  of  St  Marie,  and 
here  our  walking  party  again  stopped,  lost  in  amax^ 
ment  at  the  hideous  figures  projecting  firom  the  roof 
of  the  church,  and  grinning  down  upon  the  spectators. 

Captain  Stangerling  said  he  had  seen  similar  symbob 
on  churches  in  different  lands ;  but  it  was  not  00  eUJ 
to  imagine  what  fellowship  could  exist  between  a 
temple  founded  by  Christian  priests,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  prince  of  the  lower  r^ons,  unleBB 
they  were  intended  as  some  bitter  satire  on  the  part  of 
the  architect 

Oh,  you  must  not  think  so  hardly  I"  sud  Theidai 

One  might  at  least  just  as  well  suppose  ihey  were 
intended  to  typify  some  beautiful  idea;  where  Chiis- 
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^^ty  nuses  her  altars,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  may 
'^^  tarry,  but  is  taking  flight  with  his  myrmidons." 

**  I  should  have  preferred  having  a  couple  of  beautiful 
"^^geb  inviting  us  to  enter  the  sanctuary,"  exclaimed 

^'If  Bosa  had  a  fairy's  wand,"  said  Victor,  laughing, 
*eyerything,  living  and  dead,  would  be  turned  into 
^Qgels.  I  believe,  even  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the 
fidi  in  the  sea  would  have  to  assume  angelic  forms." 

^  Well,  yes :  but  even  as  Noah  survived  the  Deluge, 
you  would  have  no  reason  to  fear  any  transition  in  my 
angel-creation ;  otherwise  my  kingdom  would  be  too 
uniform.  Neither  would  I  assign  you  too  wide  a  field 
of  action ;  you  should  be  appointed  court-jester  in  the 
angels'  household." 

^  You  can  have  no  right  to  do  this,  till  I  have  dis- 
Qissed  him  from   my  service,"  said   Hildur,  with   a 
orced  laugh.     ''  But  if  you  wiU  name  him  as  jester  to 
ie  angels,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.     I  would, 
^wever,  give  you  a  friend's  advice,  to  see  that,  mean- 
hile,  Thekla  does  not  make  him  her  court-lackey." 
Blushing  deeply  at  this  mischievous  jest,  which  in 
instant  attracted  every  eye  to  Victor's  manifold 
ciousness, — for  he  would  carry  Thekla's  shawl,  which 
heat  had  compeUed  her  to  take  off, — ^he  looked  from 
'  to  side,  hoping  to  find  some  object  which  would 
Tt  attention  from   himself.     He  felt  so  incensed, 
lurst  not  make  an  attempt  to  speak, 
hekla  appeared  neither  to  see  nor  hear, 
irl   looked  at  his  watch,  and   said:    ^'We  have 
kI   very   slowly,   dear   Thekla.     I   promised  my 
vc  you  would  see  her  this  evening." 
»in  and  Bosa  now  took  the  lead  of  the  party,  and 
hey  had  walked  towards  the  northern  gate,  they 
.  IL  G 
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pursued  their  way  along  the  wall,  past  Long  Lisa  am 
Silver  Hat,  till  at  length  they  stopped  before  th» 
Maiden's  Tower. 

^^I  consider  this  tower  the  most  interesting 
remarkable  of   all  !^'  cried  Bosa,   with  an  animat^^s 
look.  "I  am  certain,  Captain  Stangerling,  70a  ne^ 
heard  a  sadder  story  than  that  of  the  Maiden's 
Of  a  moonlight  evening,  I  always  seem  to  see 
hansen's  daughter  sitting  in  the  opening  of  the 
Ah,  who  could  help  her?*' 

'^  Could  help  her  ?"  repeated  Albin,  looking  inten'd  J 
at  the  pretty  Bosa,— could  help  her? — what  does  tli^^^ 
mean?'" 

"  Rosa  is  a  very  good  little  story-teller/'  said  ThoWgip 
'^and  although  she  has  her  own  —  perfaapa  rnxoi^^ 
what  too  childish — ideas  about  the  Maiden's  Toweff* 
I  am  sure.  Captain  Stangerling,  she  will  entertain  jcfo^ 
well  during  our  absence.  E^l  and  I  hope  yon  wiU 
excuse  us  if  we  go  away  for  a  short  time.  I  hope  w^ 
shall  meet  again  at  home  during  the  evening." 

Albin  bowed  politely. 

And  while  Hildur  and  Victor  conversed  in  a  lo*^ 
tone,  Rosa  conmienced  her  tale,  little  suspecting  th« 
mysterious  connection  between  it  and  her  own  fnto^ 
destiny. 


l«..  \. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THl  MAIDIN'S  TOWXB. 

MUNG  a  contrast  to  the  other  towers  on  the  wall, 
led  the  Maiden's  Tower  is  closed  on  all  sides, 
aprises  an  empty  space,  about  a  fathom  square, 
trance  leads  through  a  narrow  door,  and  even  to 
sent  day,  steps  remain  by  which,  though  with 
lifficulty,  the  broad  turrets  at  the  top  may 
hed. 

he  wall,  over  which  the  Tower  is  built,  is  a 
>w  of  large  smooth  paving-stones:  this  place, 
of  war,  was  probably  used  by  the  garrison 
rcise.  A  soft  grass-plat  stretches  beneath,  on 
the  waves,  when  wearied  with  their  ungovem- 
7,  and  no  longer  caring  to  rest  on  their  hard 
«d,  tumble  about  in  their  break-neck  sport,  and 
.  childish  attempt  to  disturb  the  composure  of 
n  old  tower. 

a  may  remark,  the  Maiden's  Tower  is  one  of  the 
t," — thus  Rosa  began,  while  she  invited  Albin 
I  himself  beside  her  on  a  moss-covered  stone, — ^ 
'et  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  any  tradition 
hed. 

artisan,  named  Nils  Goldschmied^  settled  here 

g2 
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in  Wisbv ;  and  as  in  those  (lavs  there  was  abundanc 
of  gold  and  silver  to  work  with,  he  soon  amassed  grea 
wealth.     But  one  day,  Herr  Nils  crossed  over  secretl; 
to  Denmark,  to  King  Waldemar  Alterdag,  who 
long  cast  an  envious  eye  upon  Gothland,  and  told  hi 
an  old  saying,  that  the  Gothlanders   '  weighed  the: 
gold  by  pounds,  and  played  with  the  most  precio' 
stones;    the  oxen  ate  out  of  silver  troughs,   and 
maidens  wore  belts  of  gold.' 

"  An  old  proverb  says,  *  there  is  no  difficulty 
making  those  dance  who  wish  to  dance  ;'  and  tlie 
of  this  was  proved  in  the  case  of  King  Waldem&x*  ? 
but  I  have  often  thought  what  grounds  Nils  GoLd" 
schmied  could  have  had  for  his  treachery." 

^^  Perhaps,"    Albin    suggested^    ^'  he    was  in< 
against  the  haughty  merchants,  who  (as  I  have  heard^ 
obliged  all  artisans  to  live  outside  the  walla?" 

^^  No,  that  could  not  be ;  for  in  those  days,  th^ 
baker  as  well  as  the  goldsmith  might  dwell  in  th^ 
town. 

"  But  *  this  evil  blow-coal,'  as  Herr  Nils  is  called* 
had  a  daughter  whose  arrogance  passed  the  bounda  <^* 
all  reason;  and  a  number  of  ill-natured  verses  w^c^ 
written  on  her,  which  naturally  made  her  angt^* 
Perhaps  she  stirred  up  her  father  to  revenge.  Wb^*^ 
a  city  Wisby  must  then  have  been !  Every  nation  bi 
its  own  street,  with  shops  and  warehouses,  and  even 
own  church. — But  I  am  forgetting  my  story.** 

"  If  it  is  intersected  here  and  there  with  explal*^" 
tions  so  interesting  to  a  stranger,  it  only  receives   ^ 
new  merit,  in  lasting  so  much  the  longer,**  dedaT^^ 
Albin,  with  a  glance  which  showed  Bosa  the  time  cK^ 
not  appear  long  which  he  spent  in  her  company. 

^  Well :  King  Waldemar  was  strengthened  in  M* 
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T^THOos  resolution ;  but  as  Nils  Goldschmied  did  not 
i^vo  him  all  the  information  which^  to  insure  success,  he 
^manded^  he  determined  to  go  over  to  Gothland  in 
^^iJ'son,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  everything, 
»ii<i  to  find  out  where  the  actual  treasures  were  kept. 
-  or*  this  purpose,  he  disguised  himself,  and  set  out.  To 
™s  day  the  peasants  relate,  how,  as  a  mere  servant,  he 
""^^It  now  in  this  house,  and  now  in  that,  keeping  first 
^OTig  the  coast,  to  spy  out  a  good  landing-place  for  his 
*™p8.  This  done,  he  betook  himself  to  Wisby,  tra- 
^^Uing  as  a  merchant.  Here,  however,  every  entrance 
^  the  city  was  cut  off;  for  the  gates  were  then  strictly 
guarded,  and  no  stranger  admitted.  He  then  made 
^^uaintance  with  a  nobleman  called  Junghansen,  who 
'^^ded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  and  the 
^tter,  perfectly  free  from  all  suspicion,  hospitably 
^^'^ted  him  to  his  house." 

**  This,  then,  is  the  hero  of  our  tale  ?"  said  Albin, 
^^ng  his  eyes  upon  the  gloomy-looking  Tower. 
A   sigh  escaped  from  Rosa's  breast.     "  I  am  very 
^dish,"  she  said,    "in   feeling  such   an  interest   in 
^ple  that  lived  so  long  ago ;  but  that  arises,  I  think, 
'Xi  my  having  so  little  to  think  of,  or  vex  myself 
Ut  just  now." 
I  would  rather  believe,  it  proceeds  from  an  innate 
pathy  with  misfortune." 
Perhaps   so:    this  tower   has   cost  me   so  many 
? ;  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  if  I  plainly  saw — 

t  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  that.     You  shall  hear  the 

» 

Vre  you  near  the  end?"  asked  Hildur,  suddenly 
ing  off  her  conversation  with  Victor, 
h,  no :  but  it  is  all  the  same ;  we  can  finish  it  at 
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prohibition  against  mentioning  him.      She  wai 
sorry,   however,    she  could  not   speak   of   the 
of  the  Sigh,"  for  whom  she  knew  Captain  Stanf 
would  feel  a  great  sympathy. 

*'  Mademoiselle  Kosa  is  growing  pensive/ 
Al)||n,  who  was  beginning  to  fancy  himself  a 
well  acquainted  with  the  young  girl. 

"  See — Victor  and  Hildur  are  going:  hai 
kindness  to  come." 

Without  further  delay,  they  reached  home 
when  tea  was  over,  and  Albin  had  taken  his 
beside  Rosa's  work-table,  she  recommenced  her  t 

^^  I  ended  where  Waldemar  went  to  Junghanse 
was  hospitably  received.  Well ;  this  Junghansei 
young  and  very  beautiful  daughter, — ^her  name  I 
have  been  able  to  learn ;  and  it  was  not  long 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  handsome  merchant,  a 
with  her.  Her  love,  at  least,  was  what  it  shou 
she  gave  him  her  whole  heart ;  and  as  she  was  i 
pass  freely  in  and  out  of  the  city,  the  King  h 
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^^^stve  heard  the  conclusion.    Yet  it  appears  as  if  Jung- 

^^ansen's  daughter  acted  very  inconsiderately,  when  she 

confided  so  many  things  to  a  stranger,  which,  as  her 

i^aaon  most  have  told  her,  were  of  importance  when 

she  was  questioned  in  so  wily  a  manner." 

**  Oh,  how  can  you  judge  so  harshly  ?  Now,  for  my 
P^rt,  the  only  thing  I  can  reproach  her  with,  is  having 
*oived  and  trusted  a  stranger.  But  even  this  error  has 
*^  good  restdts,  for  since  those  days  no  maiden  in 
Wisby  has  ever  put  faith  in  a  foreigner." 

The  present  company  included,"  laughed  Albin. 
But  if  she  committed  no  greater  fault,  then— "^ 

•  **That  was  the  greatest;   for  had    her  lover  been 

*  native  of  her  own  land,  he  never  would  have  betrayed 
her.* 

**  If  she  had  trusted  nothing  but  her  love  to  him,  no 
*^*ther  misfortune  would  have  happened." 

**I   have  always  thought,"  replied   Rosa,   blushing 

^plyj  "whoever  one  trusts  with  one's  love,  should 

^  trusted  with  all  else ;  otherwise  it  is  no  love.     Well, 

^tighansen's  daughter  loved  the  disguised  merchant, 

^no  was  once  very  near  proclaiming  himself." 

**  How  so  ?" 

**  Ah,  dear  mother,  you  know  that  part,"  said  Rosa, 
^^^inff  to  Madame  Mork. 

**  I  think,  my  child,  you  have  told  it  just  as  often. 

V^^^  day  when  Junghansen  unexpectedly  entered,  he 

^^^^d  the  stranger  embracing  his  daughter,  which  so 

^tilraged  the  father's  feelings,  that  he  gave  his  unworthy 

^^^t  a  box  on  the  ear.      The  latter  instantly  drew 

.  ^^self  proudly  up,  and  was  about  to  make  known  who 

^    "^as  that  had  been  thus  insulted ;  but  he  conquered 

^^  anger  and  withdrew." 

**  Yes,^  continued  Rosa,  this  weighty  point  havinc: 
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been  tic'ttlcd,  '"  \w.  went  awav,  for  he  had  learned  all 
wanted  to  know.     As  he  departed,  he   whispered  to  1 
mistress :     '  Should  any  disturbance  come    into 
land,  hang  a  white  handkerchief  over  the  door  of  yo 
father  8  house,  and  not  a  hair  of  one  of  your 
shall  be  injured.'     Meanwhile  the  winter  passed  awsjr^ 
the  ice  broke  up,  and  one  day  Waldemar^s  fleet  landecl 
by  Kliute.     The  King  of  Sweden,  Magnus  Smek,  Iuu2 
warned  the  Gothlanders ;    but  proud  of  their  wealth 
and  power,  they  despised  the  enemy,  and  derided  Wal^ 
deniar  in  their  songs  and  plays.     Yet,  in  spite  of  thdi^ 
resistance,  they  were  beaten   in  several  battles;  in» 
Waldcmar  soon  sat  down  with  his  whole  army  before 
Wisby,  and  began  to  beseige  the  town.     A  bold  reflo^ 
lution  then    seized  the   people;  they  thought  by  i** 
unexpected  sally  to  drive  the  enemy  away ;  and  eight«c*>- 
hundred  burghers   devoted  themselves  to  death,  u^ 
sacrifice  for  their  families  and  fatherland.     They  went- 
The  gates  were  closed  behind  them;  but  the  brtv^ 
fellows   had  seen  their  last  day;  none — not  even  on©^ 
returned.     Ah,  Captain  Stangcrling,  we  must  go  to  tk^ 
"  Cross-meadow  ;"  there  the    battle  was  fought,  in» 
there  King  Waldcmar  caused  a  high  cross  to  be  erectei5» 
which  stands  to  this  day,  as  a  memorial  of  those,  h*-^ 
brave  enemies,  who  fought  with  such  heroic  courage 
for  their  holy  cause." 

"Glorious!"  exclaimed  Albin.     "A  glorious  dealt** 
and  a  noble  enemy." 

"  *  In  the  year  1361,  on  the  Thursday  after  the  Feaa* 
of  St.  Jacob,  eighteen  hundred  burghers  of  Grothltf*^ 
fell  before  the  troops  of  the  Danes;  they  lie  buric^ 
here.  Pray  for  them  !'  Such  is  the  inscription  on  th^ 
cross,"  continued  Kosa.  "  Yet  that  was  not  enough:  k^ 
had  a  chapel  bu\\t  xv^ai  \\.,  \>aaX  miBjaaea  might  be  eai^ 
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the  souls  of  all  who  fell,  and  he  called  it  *  Solberga,' 

the  fight  only  ended  with  the  evening,  at  the  setting 

tlie  sun.     This  chapel  was  afterwards  turned  into  a 

t vent,  but  has  now  quite  disappeared :  not  a  vestige 

it  remains." 

^  And  much  of  the  magnificence  of  ancient  Wisby 

shared  the  same  fate,''  said  Albin. 

Yes,  its  fall  dates  from  the  same  period.     You  shall 

t*-    When  Waldemar  gained  so  complete  a  victory, 

bing  remained  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wisby  but  to 

tuit  either  to  his  favour  or  his  displeasure:  the  gates 

'e  opened,  and  the  burgomaster  and  council  #ent 

p  to  deliver  up  the  keys  to  the  victor,  and  to  surren- 

t:he  government  of  the  town.     But,  whether  Wal- 

WkT  feared  treachery,  or  that  it  might  be  said  he 

luered  by  force  of  arms,  he  would  not  enter  through 

^tes,  but  had  a  large  breach  made  in  the  wall  by 

eastern  gate ;  and  through  this  opening,  which  is 

to  be  seen,  he  advanced  with  his  whole  army  in 

attle  array.     Now  the  plunder  commenced,  the 

s  and  magazines  were  sacked,  the  churches  and 

its  were  robbed  of  everything  valuable,  even  to 

ry  bells ;  and  when  nothing  more  could  be  found, 

\  the  three  largest  beer-vats  he    could    obtain 

t  into  the  Market-place,  and  declared  that  if 

ere  filled  within  three  days  with  gold,  silver 

cious  stones   (he   thought   the  best  treasures 

^er  buried  or  concealed),  the  plundering  should 

d  the  town  be  restored  to  its  former  freedom 

leges.     So  great  was  the  wealth  of  Wisby,  the 

really  filled  at  the  close  of  the  third  day. 

•  kept  his  promise ;    but  what  pleasure  had 

his    immeasurable    booty?     Such  a  fear{\i\ 

?/u»^  after  be  put  to  sea  with  his  heaviVy- 

g3 


!Wjl  with  gold  and  jewels  between  the  masts.     Bat  tl 

■    ':  cclcbnited  carbuncles,  which  must  have  been  n 

j  by   St.  Nicholas,    I   can  show  you  when   we  vis 

!  ruins  of  the  church." 

"  I  think  my  steward  must  have  heard  this  st 
he  is  a  native  of  Gothland.  But  how  are  we  to 
at  the  Maiden's  Tower  ?" 

"  Very  easily.  When  the  Danes  were  gon€ 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Wisby  had  time  to  refl< 
their  sad  condition,  they  began  to  think  there 
have  been  a  traitor  among  them,  who  had  bet 
their  most  hidden  mysteries  to  the  enemy ;  partic 
as  even  the  most  secret  places,  where  their  tr 
was  kept,  were  known.  An  investigation  was  i 
foot,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  war,  a  white  handkerchief  was  seen  ¥ 
above  Junghansen's  door ;  for  which  reason  his 
had  escaped  the  universal  plunder.  Weighed 
by  her  great  and  endless  misery,  when  she  rej 
that  her  love  had  been  the  cause  of  betrayii 
native  city  to  its  enemies,  the  young  girl  immei 
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lat  Junghansen's  daughter  should  be  buried 
Q  the  Tower,  which  was  ever  after  to  bear  her 
Think,  buried  alive ! — to  die  inch  by  inch ! 
'  continued  the  pretty  defender  of  the  unhappy 
lile  her  eyes  glistened  with  animation,  **Thekla 
y  what  she  will ;  she  may  declare  that  this  weak 
caused  the  death  of  eighteen  hundred  of  her 
countrymen ;  that  she  turned  our  temples  into 
md  stole  the  great  riches  of  the  North ; — all  this 
may  say.  And  yet  Junghansen's  daughter  was 
jrr, — a  saint  who  fell  a  victim  to  her  love,  and 
ist  as  well  be  worshipped  as  any  other  saint, 
'eel  almost  mad,  when  I  picture  to  myself  how 
ent, — ^perhaps  up  this  very  street, — that  gloomy 
ul  procession — ^with  a  living  corpse  in  the  midst, 
her  face,  pale  as  the  lily,  her  eyes  raised  to 
, — she  had  no  need  to  cast  them  on  the  ground, 
lier  long  black  veil  waving  over  the  bright  locks 
the  traitor  Waldemar  had  so  loved  to  caress. 
:t)ce8sion  stops  before  the  gate  of  the  Tower, 
it  a  complaint,  without  a  reproach,  her  last 
falls  first  on  her  father,  and  then  on  her  execu- 
»  and  she  crosses  the  threshold.  But  here,  at  the 
►f  the  empty,  cold  grave,  a  shudder  of  horror 
38  her  whole  being; — her  limbs  tremble, — she 
)  the  earth.  No,  the  greatness  of  her  soul  and 
e  conquers  !  See  you  not  how  she  stretches  out 
[ids?  Hear  you  not  how  she  whispers  to  the 
ers  of  Wisby,  *  Grant  me  your  tears,  your 
},  that  God  may  shorten  my  agonies!'  Ye 
stone  !  will  nothing  melt  your  hearts  ? — Listen, 
rk  begins!  They  seize  the  trowel;  the  first 
f  the  hammer  sounds.  O  my  God !  what  a 
-No,away,  away,  far  away  from  hence !" 
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Ilossji  sprari;^  from  Iut  chair,  but  instantly  sank  doi 
upon  it  again^  when  she  saw  the  looks  of  those  aroui 
her.     Her  vivid  imagination   had  taken  a  dangeri^^ 
direction ;  she  put  up  her  small  white  hands  to  conC4 
her  blushing  face^  and  so  great  wad  her  excitement^ 
could  hardly  refrain  from  bursting  into  a  passion  a 

tears. 

Captain  Stangcrling  and  Madame  Mork  looked  ^t 

each  other ;  but  the  expression  of  both  showed  tl»-  -^ 
their  feelings  at  that  moment  were  occupied  with 
who  told  the  tale,  rather  than  with  the  relation  wl 
had  sprung  from  her  kind  and  innocent  heart. 

"  ComiK)se   yourself,  my  child,"    said   her 
softly ;  "  you  are  too  sensitive." 

Albin  said  nothings  but  he  could  not  withdraw 
eyes  from  the  fascinating  girl. 

At  last  the  wild  commotion  in   her  young  blo^-^ 
subsided ;  her  cheeks  once  more  resumed  their  nati**' 
hue,  and  a  smile  played  upon  her  lips. 

"  Ah,  how  foolish  I  am  I"  cried  she,  half  laughi^^-*^ 
and  half  in  tears ;    '^  yes,  I   really  am :    Junghanse^ 
daughter  has  been  at  iKjace  now  for  many  centari< 
unless — unless  there  is  truth  in  the  legend  which       ^ 
now  told  of  the  Maiden's  Tower." 

^^  But  Kosa,"   said  her  mother,  looking  almost 
proachfully  at  her,  *'  you  are  so  superstitious,  one 
scarcely  understand  you,  unless  we  are  still  to  consid^^ 
you  as  a  child.'' 

"  What  legend  ?"  exclaimed  Albin.     ^*  May  I  ask  to 
hear  it  ?     We  sailors  are  fond  of  the  marvellous.'' 

^'  But  this  is  no  marvel,"  answered  Madame  Mdrk ; 
*^  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  usual  absurdities  whicb 
are  invariably  attached  to  the  end  of  eveiy  old  stcrj' 

«  StiU T 
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^  *   Yes,**    said   Bosa,   hastening    to    gratify    Albin's 

®^*'^€nt  interest ;  "  there  is  a  saying  here — which,  for 

*^3^     part,  I  think  beautiful,  terrible   as  it  may  be — 

^^l^i^  declares  that  the  immured  maiden  has  never  yet 

TOt^T^d  rest  in  the  Tower;   but  that  every  Thursday 

^^Slit  her  shadow  appears  looking  out  through  one  of 

"*^     loop-holes,  to  see  if  any  one  of  the  daughters  of 

W^isby  will  come  to  her  release ;  for  the  legend  goes 

^^     to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  the  blood  of  the 

^^Sl^teen   hundred  burghers  which   was   shed,   Jung- 

*^**^*3en'g  daughter  never  can  have  lasting  repose,  till 

*^otJier  of  the  daughters  of  Wisby  sacrifices  herself  for 

th^   sake  of  her  love." 

^^ithout  being  aware  why,  Albin  felt  a  shudder, 
^'^sing  from  either  cpld  or  horror — he  could  not  tell 
^^ich — pass  through  every  limb.  What  Rosa  had 
^l^ted  was  so  perfectly  childish,  and  yet  he  could  only 
^^"^^r  her  by  a  simple,  "  Many  thanks,  Mademoiselle 
^^^^a !"  But  an  expression  lay  in  these  thanks  which 
P^  ^fleetly  satisfied  any  claim  she  might  have  had  on  his 
^'"^'^titude  for  the  pleasure  she  had  afforded  him. 

^**  Take  your  guitar  and  enliven  us  now  with  a  song," 

^^^  her  mother.    *^  I  see  plainly,  your  story  has  affected 

^J)tain  Stangerling ." 

^*  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  mysterious  power  lay 

r^   ^lademoiselle  Bosa's  legend ;  and  yet  I  must  confess, 

|)roduced  just  the  same  impression  we  experience  in 

^^  childhood,    when   we  are   at  once  delighted   and 

^trifled  at  some  narration  in  which  white-clad  ghosts 

intend  with  the  midnight  hour." 

"  I  know  not  if  I  am  to  feel  flattered,"  said  Rosa, 
*  but  I  believe  I  do ;  for  I  know  how  everything  border- 
^^g  on  the  mysterious  delights  me." 

<<  But  still/  answered  Albin,  "  I  consider  it  by  fat 
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the  most  agreeable  to  try  and  forget  this  impressior 
Do  you  not  think  so  too  ?** 

**  No,  I  cannot  say  I  am  so  sensible^  when  X  ^ 
such  feelings." 

^^  In  this  case/ — Albm  cast  an  eloquent  look  u 
the  guitar, — ^^  may  I  not  hope  to  hear  one  of  the  so 
of  your  fatherland  ?     I  am  certain  you  have 
many  of  the  melodies  which  live  on  the  lips  of  y 
people." 

"  Yes,  I  sing  many  of  these  songs,  but  hardly  thiy^M-t 
I  can  this  evening,  so  I  shall  reserve  this  little  talent?     ^^f 
mine  for  another  time.     I  think  I  have  done  enou^l^^' 
added  she,  gaily,  **in  the  way  of  a  story-teller.     ^MSMt 
don't  you  play  some  instrument?" 

"  I  have  a  flute,  which  sometimes  beguiles  an  hour*    ^^ 
sea, — that  is  alL" 

"  Ha,  that   is  very  pleasant ;   we  may  think  of      " 
duet.    I  must  tell  you,  we  amuse  ourselves  a  great  d^?^  ' 
on  our  lonely  island  with  music.     Bring  your  flute    ^  ° 
future ;  Victor  also  plays  it." 

**To  prove  how  obedient  I  am,  it  shall  be  as  y*^^ 
command,"  answered  Albin  politely,  aye,  almost 
derly.    **  Meantime,"  continued  he,  taking  up  his 
**  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  on  board ;  I  have  been  too  lo^^S 
away  already." 

After  a  friendly  farewell,  which  expressed  a  strang^^  * 
thanks  for  the  agreeable  day  he  had  passed,  Albin  to<>* 
his  departure. 

When  he  descended  the  stairs,  he  wished  to  mak^  * 
hurried  visit  in  the  counting-house,  and  was  on  tl*^ 
point  of  laying  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  wb^^ 
he  heard  the  merchant's  voice  harshly  saying : 

*'  Why  the  d \  VLrcv\\.o\xwM^'^\si^^«J£%hQut  tb**  * 
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re  I  to  do  with  the  goods? — that  is  your 

now?"  thought  Albin,  and  stopped  a  mo- 

oking  the  conversation   must  be  about  the 

goods   which   he  had   concealed  in   Lilja's 

bless   you,  Heir,"   answered  another  voice. 
Grod's  sake  be  merciful !     The  Captain  de- 
with  fine  promises,  if  I  would  only  say  the 
)nged  to  me." 

;  the  deuce ^   Our  hero  was  silent,  for 

heard  the  merchant  speak.  ^^  That  is  a 
etween  you  and  the  Captain^  with  whom 
)ssible  I  can  have  anything  to  do.  If  you 
►   smuggle,   you    must   answer  for  it   your- 

but  good  Heaven  I  Herr  Mork,  it  is  dread- 
disowning  what  you  know  more  about  than 
cannot  complain  if  I  am  put  in  prison:  I 
othing  better,  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  allow 
be  persuaded,  by  the  prospect  of  gold,  to  leave 
woods :  and  it  is  true  as  the  day,  the  Captain 
1  would  compensate  me  for  all  that  might  be 
ble,  and  give  me  a  large  reward  into  the  bar- 
it  now  I  see  how  it  is,  and  the  worst  may  come 
ret,  if  you  will  only  be  generous  enough  to  give 
Oman  a  little  assistance  in  her  distress." 
that  would  be  a  wise  act,  truly !  Can  you 
:^tand,  you  simple  fool,  that  I  should  then  lay 
pen  to  remark  in  an  affair  with  which  I  have 
-do  you  hear,  nothing — to  do?  You  must 
him  who  has  drawn  you  into  the  scrape : 
i  best  person  to  get  you  out  agfun.     Novf*) 
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'^I  shall  have  to  work  for  several  months  in  the 
fortress ;  that  is  my  thanks  for  assistance  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Well,  Herr  Mork,  you  may  set  down  this  ser- 
vice as  the  last ;  something  will  come  of  ally  which  vrill 
be  made  known  at  the  last  day, — ^perhaps  before." 

Astonished  at  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  much  agitated,  Albin,  who  now  perceived 
that  the  matter  concerned  some  poor  devil  belonging  to 
another  ship,  had  scarcely  time  to  withdraw,  when  a 
sailor,  on  whose  countenance  hung  a  dark  and  portentous 
cloud,  entered  the  counting-house.  Albin  was  in  no 
state  of  mind  to  go  in  now :  he  hastily  quitted  Mork*s 
house,  saying  to  himself:  '^  And  this  man  is  the  husband 
of  such  a  wife, — the  father  of  such  daughters.** 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THB  OONVEBaATION  AT  ST.  mOHOLAS. 

he  days  of  its  prosperity  there  were  eighteen 
58  in  the  town  of  Wisby,  some  say  three-and- 
Of  these  churches^  which  were  built  of  larg^ 
stones,  but  on  which  the  hand  of  time  has  long 
3gun  to  tell,  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ni- 
ire  the  most  extensive  and  best  preserved.     The 

I  gable^  facing  the  sea,  stands  almost  uninjured 
s  original  majesty,  and  is  curiously  ornamented, 

now,  alas !  robbed  of  both  its  jewels — those 
ted  carbuncles  which  tradition  informs  us  shone 
it  as  the  clear  mid-day  sun,  to  point  out  the  way 
leafaring  man^,  and  were  of  such  value,  that  four- 
3nty  guards  watched  nightly  round  the  temple, 
er  pain  of  death  it  was  forbidden  that  any 
uld  pass  that  way  after  sunset.  Since  these  re- 
le  stones  were  taken  away  in  the  invasion  of 
Valdemar,  and  lost  in  the  shipwreck  off  Karl's 
the  empty  spaces  where  they  once  stood  now 

II  forth  a  vain  sigh,  unless  the  beholder  stands 
wonder  as  to  whether  they  really  existed  or 

3ed  of  their  marble  surface,  the  ruins  extend 
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about  a  hundred  yards  in  lengthy  the  arches  reetU^ 
upon  ten  square  pillars.     The  choir,  built  in  the  Jiai^ 
Gothic  style,  is  lighted  by  five  windows,  forty-fiye  ferf 
in  height,  ornamented  with  rich  sculpture  at  the  ixff' 
A  spiral  staircase  in  the  north    wall  leads  upon  ifo 
arches,  now  coyered  with  trees  and  long  grass,  but  whisn 
an  endless  [and  ever-yarying  insight  into  the  past  and 
present  well  repays  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent.    The 
sultry  air,  which  during  the  summer  months  glows  out- 
side the  south  wall,  where  thousands  of  hyacinths  ui 
tulips  throw  a  brilliancy  oyer  the  dark  base  of  di0 
church,  completely  disappears  when  the  threshold  d 
this  mighty  graye  is  passed:  chill  winds  pierce  di0 
breast,  and  a  sudden  depression  steals  over  the  soul :  not* 
withstanding  the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  emptj 
window.-frames,  the  deep  shadows  combined  with  ita 
cry  of  the  birds  beneath  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  rnrt" 
ling  of  the  creeping  plants  which  grow  at  will  betwetf" 
the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  wall,  give  the  deserted 
sanctuary  a  gloomy  and  unearthly  look  *  * 

*^^^  ^M^  ^^^  ^^v 

^^^  ^^%  ^^^  ^^^ 

Here  Karl  Salzwedel  led  his  bride ;  for  Thekk  low 
the  solemn  and  mystic  appearance  of  the  ruins. 

They  sat  down  upon  a  stone  bench  behind  tto 
western  gable,  and  with  their  faces  turned  towards  tl* 
choir.  .  The  grave-stones  and  pavement  of  the  chur* 
no  longer  existed;  but  the  feet  of  the  living  rested 
upon  a  soft  grass-plat,  which  here  and  there,  like  • 
little  oasis  in  the  desert,  sprang  up  amid  the  rubbish* 

"  Here,  dear,  beloved  Thekla,  you  cannot  be  othe^ 
wise  than  true  to  me!"  said  Lieutenant  Sakwedd 
with  his  honest  manly  voice,  while  he  looked  steadiv 
and  affectionately  at  his  betrothed. 

"When  have  I  not  been  true  to  you,  Karl?" 
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^  I  know  not  exactly  that  you  have  ever  been — at 
3t;  since  my  last  visit  I  have  had  reason  to  doubt 
©tiler  you  have  really  loved  me  at  all." 
'^  ^y  dear  E^l  I  Love  in  all  its  depth  is  unfathom- 
i©  ;  why  then  weary  ourselves  with  seeking  further? 
kve  we  not  hitherto  been  happy  with  what  we  have 

md?" 

**  Have  you  then  been  really  happy,  Thekla?" 

^  X  cannot  deny,  that  I  consider  the  existence  of  a 

Sher  degree  of  happiness  than  ours  as  possible ;  on 

e  other  hand,  we  should  be  ungrateful  did  we  murmur 

er  the  share  that  has  fallen  to  our  lot.     We  love 

ch  other ;  our  love  is  grounded  oil  the  knowledge  of 

^  mutual  characters,  and  upon  the  certainty  that  we 

te«m  each  other :   is  not  that  enough  ?  " 

**  And  yet  I  feel  a  desire  for  something  higher." 

**  On  the  contrary,  dear  Karl,  I  believe  that  any 

"Oiiger  expression   of   feeling   would    place  you   in 

"^Tige  and  unnatural  circumstances." 

'*  You  mean  to  say,  Thekla,  that  you  think  I  am  not 

?^ble  of  feeling  a  deeper  love  ?  " 

^iTiekla  looked  at  her  lover  for  some  seconds  with  a 

^Xancholy  smile,  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Do 

^  not  love  me  as  much  as  you  can  love  f  '^ 

*^You  must  not  ask  such    inquisitorial   questions." 

^d  Karl  stooped  down  and  pressed  his  lips  on  Thekla's 

^te  arm. 

^^Well  then,  I   shall   try   another:  has   your   love 
^ting  the  last  few  weeks  made  you  happy  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  by  Heaven ! " 

^  You  see  then,  that  it  has  satisfied  both  you  and  me, 
hough  it  has  not  been  of  the  strongest  kind." 

"Yes;  but  still,  now  it  is  quite  different;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  bitter  feelings  which  I  have  for 
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What  have  you  decidedly  determined,  Ka 
"    '  "To  request  a  positive  proof  of  your  love." 

,:•  i  **I  certainly  have  read  that,  in  ancient  ti 

|i||||-j:  woman  asked  for  proofs  from  her  true  knighl 

never  knew  the  matter  had  been  reversed." 

**  Perhaps  the  word  'proof  is  not  right  I  wi 
ask  you  to  confirm  the  promise  you  gave  c 
years  ago,  by  deeds." 

*^  Ah  !"  cried  Thekla ;  and  a  sudden  blush  bi 
her  cheeks. 

"My  dearest,  best  loved  Thekla!  my  a 
that  I  suffer  the  torments  of  jealousy  is  uniK 
both  you  and  me — and  yet  I  do  so.  Victor'B 
obvious  love  disturbs  my  peace,  and  sets  my  ' 
fire.  I  am  sometimes  so  unlike  myself,  I  feel 
I  cannot  go  away  without  my  happiness  being 
Consent,  I  implore  you,  that  our  intended  : 
may  be  declared  to-morrow  1" 

"  My  beloved  Karl,  it  cannot  be ; — ^I  cannc 
so  quickly,  so  hastily." 

*^  Another  suhterfucre  !"  si^rhed  Karl.     ""W 
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^  *^4ekla  raised  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  inquiry,  and 
l^^  i^ted  the  scene  in  Lilja's  Cave,  with  the  entrance 
f  ^  ^^  j)tain  Stangerling. 

"  ^if  68,"  answered  she,  in  a  tone  that  sounded  strange, 
*  th^^-f;  ^ag  indeed  somewhat  too  childish.  And  so  the 
nte^x^ed  tragedy  ended  in  a  comedy?" 

1^      was  Karl's  turn  now  to  grow  pale.      *'Do  you 
"^^^^^^  me  to  believe  you  look  upon  the  whole  affair  as  a 
P*l^*^^  trifle  unworthy  your  attention  ?     Still,  as  I  did 
J*^*  tiliink  of  anything  so  mad  as  a  duel,  as  certain  is  it, 
it  nxi^ht  have  taken  place ;  and  you,  above  all  people, 
can  X^^ast  suppose  that  it  was  cowardice  on  my  part  which 
°^^  me  thank  God  for  the  farce  which  interfered." 
I  know,  Karl,  you  are  no  coward." 
A^'ery  well ;  but  as  you  have  now  heard  to  what 
^^visy  may  lead,  you  cannot  take  a  pleasure  in,  if  not 
^^'^^^tJy  kindling  it,  at  least  supporting  it,  by  refusing 
>  fi^  a  time  for  our  marriage." 

X  kindle  your  jealousy!"  replied  Thekla,  with  a 
«fc\^j.g  of  contempt.     "  Oh,  that  is  almost  laughable  T 
"Xhen  put  an  end  to  my  misery,  and  let  me  speak 
y^Our  father." 

Impossible  1     I  have  nothing  prepared." 
Nothing  more  is  wanting.    We  can  live  this  winter 
^   my  parents;  and,  in  spring,  you  shall  see  how 
^ly  your  house  in  Carlskrona  shall  be  fitted  up." 
*  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt.     Yet — yet — forgive  me, 
fl,  it  cannot  be  !  " 
Then,  by  Heaven,  you  have  some  reason  I  know 
ling  of;  and  I  should  lose  all  respect  for  myself, 
\  I  now,  after  all   I  have  said  from  my  inmost 
t,  to  allow  myself  to  be  treated  any  longer  as  if  I 
a  school- boy.     You  must  decide,  dearest  Thekla ; 
low,  I  have  irrevocably  determined  to  leave  Wiaby 
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as  your  husband^  or — without  thisT     He  pcunted       "^ 
the  ring. 

"  Have  you  irrevocably  determined,  Elarl  ?  " 

"  Irrevocably." 

"  Will  you  not  consider  once  more  ?     Think  wdL** 

'^  Believe  me,  I  considered  well  before  I  spoke." 

''  Well,  then,  we  have  nothing  further  to  do  than 
take  back  the  rings  which  we  exchanged  three  y 
ago." 

"  Wliat  do  you  say  ? "    exclaimed    Karl, 
moved.     ^^  You  allow  our  union  to  be  torn  asunder 
a  sudden  caprice ; — do  you  sacrifice  our  love  to  this?^ 

"  'WTiat  are  you  yourself  doing  ?      You  break  0 
union  asunder,  because  I  will  not  allow  you  to  fix 
marriage  from  a  mere  whim." 

^^  Great  God!  who  can  ever  understand  women? 
Karl  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  deserted 
out  of  which  the  sun  was  rapidly  disappearing.    " 
can  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  being?" 

^'  I   cannot  apply  this  remark  to  myself.     Have 
ever   buoyed  you   up   with  hopes  that  I   meant 
deceive  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  ?    You  cheat  me  of  the  whole 
piness  of  my  life,  if  you  part  from  me.     Marriage 
intended  to  follow  upon  betrothal ;  and  the  woman 
plights  her  word,  must  well  know  that  she  binds  herself 
at  the  same  time  to  fulfil  her  promise." 

"  Certainly ;    but  she   does   not  bind  herself  to  b« 
sold,  like  wares,  within  a  given  time.     Tixchanging  ^ 
vow  is  one  thing ;  but  to  be  pledged  for  one's  ididc 
life  is  another." 

'^  But  when  mutual  love  exists,  people  do  not  tbitf 
reason  over  things,  nor  separate  from  one  another.  I 
am  a  plain-spokeH)  Yiovi^l  ^Ailor^  and  understand  iiot 
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liOMr  to  clothe  my  words  in  courtly  form ;  but  I  have  a 

heart,  Thekla,  that  loves  you  more  than  you  know, — 

^ye^  perhaps  more  than  I  know  myself.     You  must  not 

trifle  with  a  man  who  may  not  know  how  to  play  the 

w>ver,  but  who,  I  swear,  will  ever  be  a  tender  husband 

to  thee  I "" 

Ajt  the  conclusion  of  these  words^  which  seemed  as 
rf  they  arose  from  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  Karl 
^e^  himself  again  upon  the  stone  bench,  seized 
Tkekla's  hands,  and  kissed  them  with  passionate  vehe- 
^x&ce.  For  a  moment,  she  contemplated  him  with  a 
^arm  and  affectionate  look;  but  then  withdrew  her 
iaaOs. 

You  have  heard  my  answer,  Karl :  I  can  decide 


iioL«:^Qg  now, 

'*    Then  all  is  at  an  end  between  us — at  an  end. 
''^S*  thought  wUl  kill  me !     Oh,  Thekla,  Thekla,  you 
"^^^^T  can  have  loved  me  1" 
-'^Jiekla  was  silent. 

A  horrible  light  dawns  upon  me.    You  intentionally 
advantage  of  this  opportunity :  you  have  wished 
^^       ^^aited  for  it;  for  you  must  have  known,  that  I 
*^X^d  one  day  cease  to  live  upon  hope." 
^  "^  You  mistake,  Elarl." 

**  Would  to  God  it  were  so  !     I  desire  nothing  more 
^*^ti  that  you  should  show  me  where  my  error  lies." 

^^  That  J  will ;  and  in  such  a  manner  that  not  a 
^^Xibt  shall  remain.     Yet,  think:    what  I  now  offer 
yoQy  I  shall  only  offer  once." 
«  What?— what?" 

'^  To  forget  this  conversation.  If  you  wish  it,  I 
IrQl  never  think  ag^n  that  you  laid  two  stipulations 
before  me»  and  that  I  had  to  make  a  choice  between 
tfaem.'' 


Bions,  was  fitted  between  the  raftera  not  o 
pfuntings,  containing  bold  creations  of  a  ] 
imagination  in  some  distant  land,  but  also  i 
of  inscriptions,  both  worldly  and  spirituaL  ' 
were  covered  with  pictures  representing  a 
and  the  strong  oak  presses  in  each  comer  1 
on  their  doors  for  the  whole  fleet  of  Antwe 
furniture  was  somewhat  unwieHy;  and  cove 
gilt  leather,  it  looked  as  stiff  and  solemn  aa 
been  intended  to  represent  the  statues  on  t1 
monument.  The  same  spirit  prevailed  in  tfa 
rooms  on  either  side  of  the  ealoon ;  heavy,  ] 
desolate-looking,  but  most  interesting  to  the 
a  lover  of  antiquity.  The  appearance  and 
ments  of  the  lower  apartment,  which  the  famil 
inhabited,  was  very  similar :  though  furnished 
modem  style,  still  everything  looked  old-fi 
A  green  porceliun  stove  projected  from  the  i 
and  presses,  tables,  chairs,  and  sofas,  stood  in  cl 
stately  splendour. 

When  Karl  entered  this  lower  sitting-room, 
Salzwedel — or  Bingeborg,  as  she  was  commonl 
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Tuition  to  touch.  Her  work,  which  was  netting,  and 
alwaye  performed  with  stately  solemnity,  was  fastened 
^  *  small  cushion,  made  of  silk  spangled  with  glitter- 
*^  butterflies;  and  quickly  and  diligently  went  the 
"'^gera  of  the  old  lady,  as  she  passed  her  diamond- 
"^aded  needle  through  the  light  web  which  she  held. 
^Pon  a  mat,  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress,  lay  the  patron 
*^t  of  the  house,  a  large  white  cat,  Madame  Ringe- 
^^-SalzwedePs  prime  fevourite. 

^  Ha,  my  dear  son,  it  is  pleasant  your  having  been 
*^*^  to  come  home  so  soon,"  said  the  worthy  lady, 
^^ing  her  noble  though  not  handsome   face  to  her 
^s  as  he  took  her  hand  and  respectfully  kissed  it. 

*  It  was  no  happy  circumstance,  dear  mother,  that 
'^Xged  me  to  return  home  so  early." 

.  *!  am  sorry  for  that,  my  child.     Have  you   not 

^^n  with  your  bride  ?  I  thought  she  would  have  come 

^^^  with  you." 

^  ^"^  Perhaps  I  no  longer  have  a  bride,"  answered  Karl, 
^^ii  a  deep  sigh. 

*  Pour  out  your  heart,  child,  if  the  griefs  that  lie 
in  it  are  such  as  you  can  confide  to  me." 

^^  What  griefs  could  I  not  impart  to  such  a  mother  ? 
^  liave  spoken  a  word  which  I  cannot  recall  without 
^^^gracing  both  her  and  myself." 

"  Dear  son,  I  understand  you  very  well,  before  you 

^ll  me   what  it    is.      I   saw  determination  in   your 

^^untenance  before  you  went     You  have  given  her 

*^^r  choice — which  I  have  long  expected  you  would 

<lo." 

**  Yes ;  for  I  resolved  either  to  go  to-morrow  to  the 
provost,  to  fix  our  marriage,  or  make  an  end  of  the 
whole   affair:    this   trifling    does    not    suit    my   cha- 
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"  Nor  your  jealousy,"  said  Madame  Ringelxngy  ynf^ 
a  meaning  smile.     ^  Yet  you  might  be  satisfied:  '^^'^ 
frivolous,  vacillating  Victor  will    never    drive 
Salzwedel  from  such  a  heart  as  Thelda'^s.'' 


'^  Still  she  has  refused  my  request — it  is  the 
thing  as  at  an  end.** 

Karl  related  all  the  excuses  which  Thekla  had 
A  slight  colour  rose  to  Madame  Ringeborg^s 
and  the  proud  veins  swelled  in  her  lofty  broW|  bi 
her  voice  betrayed  no  particular  emotion,  as  she  said^ 
^^You  may  remember,  Karl,  I  never  wished  for  fl* 
union  with  that  house.     I  consider  TheUa  as  a  higU] 
estimable  girl,  but  I  never  could  endure  the  fiither 
— and  if  you  will  bear  your  loss  as  I  expect  you 
since  you  have  brought  it  to  this  point  yourself* 
look  upon  your  release  from  this  engagement  as 
happiness  rather  than  a  misery." 

'^  No,  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  an  everlasting 
fortune,"  answered  Karl,  while  his  head  sank  upon  hi 
hands. 

"  Then  let  it  rest  as  it  was  before,'^  sud  his  moth< 
with  a  searching  look ;  ^'  wait  till  it  please  her  to 
in  earnest." 

'^  Impossible !     I   will  never  break  my  word,  n( 
would  she  now  receive  such  a  proposaL    She  made  ^^ 
herself — she,  so  proud!" 

"  And  you  refused  it  ?" 

A  ray  of  satisfaction  beamed  in  Madame  Bingeboi^ 
eyes. 

'*  Yes,  because  her  esteem  is  dearer  to  me  than  h<^^ 
love ;  she  would  think,  with  contempt,  that  my  stipi^^ 
lations  were  but  empty  words.^' 

**Well,  my  dear  child,  you  have  acted  right;  bu< 
jtt^   as  we   do  not  Vho^n  \v^t  \^^sons^  we  must  not 
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joiige  her  conduct  too  severely.  Will  you  allow  your 
mother  to  speak  to  her  who  is  so  dear  to  you  ?  We 
women  sometimes  understand  each  other  better — 
perhaps  there  is  a  misunderstanding  somewhere." 

"Ah,  how  kind  and  tender  my  dear  mother  is! 
Do  anything  you  think  right,  and  may  God  grant 
that  all  may  turn  out  for  the  best,  and  that  I  may 
•et  out  on  my  voyage  with  a  lighter  heart." 

The  dock  now  struck  nine.  Madame  Bingeborg 
>tood  up,  and  drew  up  her  tall  and  stately  figur^.  The 
At  was  gently  pushed  away  with  her  foot,  and  Karl  put 
the  work-table  aside.  Just  as  this  move  was  completed, 
two  doors  leading  into  the  sitting-room  opened ;  through 
^  entered  Herr  Salzwedel,  a  tall,  slight  old  man,  with 
^ bald  forehead,  and  deeply  meditative  look;  through 
the  other,  came  Aunt  Taga,  a  poor  relation  of  Madame 
^ingeborg^s,  who^had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  house 
^  her  friend,  companion,  and  right-hand. 

Aunt  Taga  was  a  kind-hearted  old  lady,  who  loved 
■11  the  world,  and  idolized  her  godson  Karl.  She  was 
'^^  to  the  whole  town,  and  the  favourite  of  the  chil- 
*cn  in  every  &mily,  as  they  listened  with  delight  and 
fonder  to  her  old  stories,  which  she  related  to  the 
''ttle  multitude  assembled  round  the  fireside. 

*'ily  darling  boy,  I  did  not  know  you  intended  to 

^^^  to  supper,  or  you  should  have  had  some  pan- 

^^s,"    said    Aunt    Taga,  while   she   laid  her  hand 

^tionately  on  the  shoulder  of  the  tall  "  darling  boy.'' 

Kow,  my  dear  Karl,  now  I  have  it,"  began  the 

^^iisellor,   with  a  gesture  which  told  of  some  new 

^^Ulation ;  "  this  time,  I  hope,  for  certain." 

*  That  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  ever,"  interrupted 
^^flame  Ringeborg,  looking  at  the  old  man  with  a 
"^ht  look  of  vexation. 
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"  Wait,  mother^  be  patient ;  I  have  not  told  you  how 
I  dreamt,  last  night,  that  exactly  eight  feet  and  a  half 
from  the  fifth  pillar  to  the  right — I  will  say  no  more. 
You  shall  sec,  you  shall  see." 

"And  when  you  have  found  the  treasure,  father  T  * 
said  Karl,  with  a  friendly  and  interested  look :  he  knevrv 
the  old  man  always  waited  for  this  question. 

"  If  I  find  it  on  my  own  property,  it  shall  be  justly 
divided ;  but  there  may  be  something  remarkable,  so< 
as  jewels  or  the  like,  and  then  they  must  belo: 
to  the  crown;  the  realm  has  many  children:  ycr^ 
know,  my  son,  there  is  a  large  family  of  widows  an.  ^ 
orphans." 

*'  The  fish  waits,"  interrupted  Aunt  Taga,  as  she  open^^ 
the  door  of  the  dining-room,  the  whole  arrangement  c 
which,  from  an  immense  tureen,  filled  with  rice  milt^ 
down  to  the  enormous  salt-cellars,  and  ponderous  plat^' 
of  old  Dutch  china,  showed  that  nothing  there  was  C 
recent  date. 

"  Had  you  said  the  brandy-and-water  would  be  colc3 
Cousin  Taga,  you  might  have  been  right;  but  the  fish. 
— the  old  man  cast  a  complimentary  glance  across  tl*- 
table  to  Aunt  Taga — "you  have  folded  so  well  in  th^ 
napkin,  you  might  have  let  me  finish  what  I  had  to  sbl^Z 
in  i>eacc." 

"  The  clock  has  struck  nine,"  said  Madame  Ring^ 
borg,  looking  rather  surprised  at  her  husband,  an-* 
seating  herself  in  the  principal  place  at  the  middle  C^ 
the  table,  between  him  and  her  son.  Aunt  Taga  8^ 
opposite,  at  the  lower  end,  but  not  alone,  for  the  whif> 
cat  supped  behind  her  chair,  on  a  bowl  of  milk. 

"Did  anything  j)articular  come  before  the  counc-^ 
to-day  ?"  said  Karl,  taking  care  not  to  forget  that  h^ 
fatlier  liked  speaking  o?  l\i\i  w^wa  of  the  Town-halL 
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"^"^Yes   Indeed — and   a   case,  too,    which  cannot  be 
to^^^B-  Sfferent  to  you,  as  it  concerns  your  future  father- 

•*^^  What  then  r 
— ^%unt  Taga  pricked  up  her  ears. 
'^"^Mork's  schooner  had  smuggled  goods  on  board  when 
di^^    reached  Westerwick,  and  it  so  happened  they  were 
*^*  ^Ked ;  but  Captain  Alson  induced  one  of  the  crew, 
Q'^^us  Erlandson,  to  take  the  blame  on  himself;  and 
^^"^^  the  poor  devil  is  in  for  it.     The  case  is  postponed, 
*^^i  Mork  will  be  summoned  next  Friday;  but  he  will 
^^^O"*!  get  himself  out  of  the  scrape  " 

^^  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  have  conscience  enough  to 
tfeX  J)  the  poor  man  ?'  said  Aunt  Taga,  with  her  usual 
"roapathy. 

^*  We  shall  see,"  murmured  Herr  Salzwedel,  "whether 
^^"Isandson  will  not  have  to  go  to  prison.  Excuse  me, 
^'^   dear  Karl,  for  thinking  your  step-father  will  look  to 

^*I  hope,"  said  Karl,  "that  he  will  not  increase  his 
P^ilt  by  implicating  an  innocent  man." 

**In  any  case,"  said  Madame  Ringeborg,  who  had 
^^^^«tly  listened  to  this  important  conversation,  "  it  is  a 
^^^■^  ticklish  case.  If  Mork  be  condemned,  it  will  be 
a  svibject  of  conversation,  which  must  also  reflect  upon 
w*  '^ho ^    Madame  Ringeborg  stopped. 

**^No  innocent  person  can  suffer  by  it"  Karl  cast  a 
S^^tle  but  eloquent  look  upon  his  mother. 

*^  True,  my  son,"  responded  his  father ;  "  yet  go  as  it 
"^y>  I  fear,  as  your  mother  says,  there  will  be  a  reflec- 
^**  cast  upon  some  one." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  HOYZL  LKnnDI-OABBm. 

Night  had  spread  her  sable  wings  over  the  cni 
grey  old  towers  stood  like  threatening  watchme: 
the  walls ;  no  human  step  was  heard  gliding  tl 
the  ruins. 

The  whole  town  lay  like  a  spectre  stretched  o^ 
large  grave,  and  the  pale  moonbeams  played  i 
the  spirit-temples  and  threw  their  white  light  ii 
yawning  arches. 

The  shipping  rested,  like  sleeping  dnigcms, 
calm  and  motionless  sea,  and  the  boats  in  the  li 
resembled  a  slumbering  flock    of  wearied  set 
The  birds  themselves  had*  long  been  silent,  wi 
exception  of  a  raven  here  and  there  croaking  its 
choly  complaint,  as  it  pursued  its  solitary  way  a 
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^fore  her  in  her  dreams ; — she  and  the  young  Captain 
8tood  once  again  before  the  Maiden's  Tower,  and 
<^^tted  confidentially  about  Junghansen's  daughter* 
Ju8t  then — as  in  her  pleasant  dream — she  stooped  low 
^  catch  Albin's  words ;  and  when,  with  a  friendly  and 
loving  expression,  his  eyes  rested  upon  her,  she  sud- 
denly thought  she  heard  a  long  deep  sigh.  Did  it 
proceed  from  the  Maiden's  Grave,  or  was  it  he  who 
®*8hed  ?  No— he,  too,  was  listening  attentively.  Again 
"^  looked  at  her,  and  his  glance  grew  brighter  and 
clearer,  till,  at  lengthy  so  soft  was  its  lustre,  that,  obey- 
^S  some  secret  power,  Kosa  turned  her  blushing  face 
*^^e.  At  this  movement,  which  really  took  place  in 
"p>^  sleep,  she  awoke ;  and  now  she  felt  her  heart  beat 
^^lently,  for  the  sigh  she  had  heard  in  her  dream  again 
^^lided  somewhere  near,  but  where  she  knew  not.  It 
^^  often  been  said,  Mork's  house  was  haunted ;  but 
^^^sa  had  never  heard  anything  before,  except  light 
8tep3  and  whispers  in  the  lower  story,  which,  half 
^^^pecting  her  father^s  mysterious  transactions,  she 
^^Ver  attributed  to  the  spectre-world.  But  a  sigh,  and 
^*^t  aigh  so  deep  and  heavy,  was  a  far  more  speaking 
Pi'oof  of  the  truth  of  this  report.  She  wished  to  awaken 
^^  sisters,  but  could  not  do  so ;  and  notwithstanding 
^^  indescribable  timidity,  she  had  not  the  heart  to  call 
^^^,  for — something  more  than  this  sigh  might  come ! 
"^^^'s  thoughts  grew  confused  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
.^^tige  rumours  she  had  heard:  she  imagined  the 
^^den  of  the  Tower  might  be  disturbed^  as  she  had 
^^ed  so  much  about  her.  While  her  fancy  thus  fluc- 
y^ted,  she  at  last  fell  asleep ;  but  her  slumber  was 
^Vit  and  uneasy^  till>  just  at  the  time  when  day  and 
^^ht  passed  from  each  other's  embrace,  another  sigh^ 
^^per  stilly  awoke  her  with  a  shudder.     But  as  the 
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first  bright  rays  of  the  sun  were  now  streaming  into 
the  room,  Rosa  no  longer  felt  a  coward.  She  plaanlj 
discerned  that  the  sound  which  had  so  terrified  her 
proceeded  from  the  street,  just  under  her  window^ 
which  was  not  quite  closed ;  and  it  scarcelj  needed 
the  accouipauiuient  of  heavy  breathing,  and  a  low 
growl  of  a  dog,  to  rouse  her  thoughts  to  some  li^ 
being. 

Gently,  but  quickly,  she  thrust  her  small  feet  i^t^  ^ 
her  slippers,  threw  a  dressing-gown  round  her  sligl^^Brj 
figure,  and  betook  herself  on  tip-toe  to  the  windoi^Bv^ 
which  she  noiselessly  opened. 

But  at  the  sight  which  here  met  her  view,  Koai^-'** 
affectionate   heart   was  overix)wered,  and   she 
burst  into  tears. 

It  was  poor  Will,  the  Son  of  the  Sigh,  who, 
was  not  permitted  to  rest  under  the  same  roof  wil 
Kosa,  had  crept  back,  under  the  protection  of  nigh.'^' 
that  he  might  at  least  watch  beneath  her  window,  p*^^ 
look  up  at  the  room  in  which  she,  the  pole-star  of 
existence,  lay  concealed  from  his  sight. 

The  dumb  youth  sat  in  the  street  beneath 
window  which  was  next  the  part  of  the  room  wheiC*^ 
Kot^a  slept.  lie  leaned  his  weary  head  against  Hm-^ 
wall,  and  upon  his  lap  lay  Rolf,  who,  after  standitt^^ 
half  the  night,  had  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
with  one  eye,  but  with  more  than  this  Rolf  slept  not* 
and  with  every  sigh  that  escaped  Will's  lips.  Roll* 
uttered  a  low  growl,  or  turned  round,  as  if  to  as 
whether  it  was  not  time  for  this  night-watch  to  en( 
To  his  master,  however,  this  place  was  softer  than  tl^^ 
softest  bed  at  the  lonely  Elfliagen;  therefore,  frot^ 
time  to  time,  he  caressingly  stroked  Rolf's  back  f 
whereupon  the  dog,  who  well  knew  the  meaning  c* 
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^^oh  caressesy  seemed  satisfied,  and  placed  himself  as  if 
he  now  meant  to  sleep  with  the  other  eye. 

Dut  when  the  window  opened,  he  not  only  shook 
™ini«elf  but  his  master  too,  so  violently,  that  the  latter 
*^>8e  and  looked  up :  the  sight  of  Bosa's  face  at  the 
^^^UM)pened  casement^  caused  a  beam  of  pleasure  to 
P*«»  over  the  young  man's  pale  face,  round  which 
**>®  glossy  brown  hair,  now  damp  with  the  dews  of 
^lit,  fell  disordered. 

^^osa    made    a    gesture,   of   fear,    discontent,    and 
^'^^tiety ;  and  her  eloquent  looks  told  how  grieved  she 


le  dumb  Will  could  not  justify  himself  by  the 
P^^^^erous  language  of  the  lijis;  yet  an  idea,  that 
^  ^Slosa  saw  him,  she  would  reproach  him,  seemed 
^^  liave  come  into  his  head ;  and  as  if  he  had  also 
^^>^ght  how  he  could  turn  away  her  displeasure  from 
"J^^*^^elf,  with  a  rapid  glance,  which  conveyed  some  of 
"'^^  unintelligible  language,  he  showed  her  a  piece  of 
P^J^er.  Quickly,  and  with  a  composure  which  was 
^^  innocent  even  to  cause  a  blush,  our  young  heroine 
P^-C5ed  a  pin  in  a  ball  of  cotton,  and  holding  the  end  in 
^^*  hand,  let  it  slip  down. 

^Vith  a  movement  of  almost  frantic  delight,  the 
^^^^^^th  seized  the  ball,  fastened  the  sheet  of  paper 
^^  '^-h  the  pin,  and  a  moment  after,  this  novel  kind  of 
*^^^»t  had  reached  the  window. 

^SU)8a  unfastened  the  paper,  and  read : 

"*'  At  night — ^Will  must  go  home — gently,  gently — 

^^    one   hears — no   one   to  scold — ^Will   weeps — sighs 

^^Vocate — heart  dies — ^good  to  die — but  must  go  home 

'«ry  night." 

*^Ah^  what  strange  thoughts,  what  an  everlasting 
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Rosa  will  go  to  meet  him — Rosa  will  go  and  p 
I  a  visit  in  a  few  hours." 

'•  Again    the   post   descended.     The   mute  lo 

'  ''  waited  for  it  with  the  greatest  impatience,  and 

had  he  studied  the  words,  than  he  uttered  sue 
as  might  have  disturbed  the  whole  neighbourho 
did  at  least  awaken  Thekla  and  Hildur. 
sprang,  or  rather  flew  down  the  street,  aocoi 
by  Rolf,  who  by  a  shake  of  his  head  ezpre 
surprise  at  this  unexpected  activity. 

'^  What  is  the  matter?'"  asked  Thekla,  rising < 

^  It  must  surely  be  that  crazy  Will  again 
Hildur,  impatiently.  '^  Rosa  I  how  can  you 
imprudent  as  to  get  up  and  not  dress  yourself  F 

^^  Why  not?  Do  you  think  I  can  catch  col 
middle  of  summer,  when  I  have  this  great  d 
gown  round  me  ?" 

'^  Who  spoke  of   catching  cold  ?    But  oku 

mAAfincra  at.  aiiaVi  an  Yimir  I       Tf  artxr  nnfik  Yiarl  na 
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banded  Will's  paper  to  Thekla,  who  read  it 
^^t^out  saying  a  word,  but  regarded  her  young  sister 
^I'^k  a  searching  look. 

**  My  God,  what  a  simple  lamb  thou  art  I'*  said 
Hil<jur  compassionately,  shrugging  up  her  shoulders. 
But;  a  grave  and  meaning  glance  from  Thekla  silenced 
Hildur,  who  turned  round  with  an  air  of  vexation,  and 
won  fell  asleep. 

iThekla,  on  the  contrary,  slept  no  more ;    both  her 

thoiights  and  Rosa's  turned  on  Will,  and  the  strange, 

vafiathomaUe  cause  for  their  father's  repugnance  to  his 

w&x-d.     There   was  also  another   circumstance  which 

TKekla  thought  of,  and  which  she  had  long  suspected, 

u^xuely,  that  a  feeling  had  arisen  in  the  heart  of  the 

deck£  and  dumb  youth,  which   must  prove  extremely 

dsx^erous.     Not    even   by   the   slightest  hint   would 

she    interrupt  Rosa's  innocent  peace,  or  give  her  an 

lAe^  of  what  was,  as  y6t,  an  ambiguous  language  to 

t^i" ;  but  she  resolved   to   speak   to  her  mother,   to 

trrange  some  ingenious  plan  for  sending  Will  away. 

VThat  Thekla  thought  concerning  her  own  sad  circum«- 
stAoces,  lay  concealed,  like  many  other  things,  in  her 
own  8ouL  Yet  night,  which  witnesses  so  much,  could 
^U  that  these  thoughts  had  cost  her  many  tears,  which 
^^re  conquered  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  re- 
P^^ced  by  a  calm  and  enduring  indifference. 


About  ten  o'clock,  a  light  carriage  stood  before  the 

^^9  and  in  it  sat  a  handsome  girl   in   the  neatest 

.     ^Ummer  dresses, — a  round  straw  hat  shading  her 

r^Utiftd  hair,  through  which  the  red  ribbons  fluttered 

^He  breeze. 

^^his  was  Bosa,  who  bad  impatiently  hurried  do\vT\, 
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and  now  sat,  with  the  reins  in  one  hand,  and  the  wh^ 
in  the  other,  waiting  for  her  mother. 

^^You  look.  Mademoiselle  Bosa,  as  if  70U  msf 
going  to  set  out  on  a  journey,"  said  a  Yoice  from  fbe^ 
other  side ;  a  voice  which,  for  the  first  time,  exerdsed 
a  power  over  our  heroine,  which  made  her  feel  the 
warm  blood  rush  to  her  cheeks. 

^^  Ah,  good  morning,  Herr  Stangerling !  When  am 
I  to  see  the  petrifactions?" 

*^  When  do  you  return  ?" 

^*  Ah,  I  do  not  exactly  know, — in  one,  two,  or  thrMi 
days,  or  weeks." 

"  That  means,  when  I  have  disembarked  my  caigQ^ 
taken  in  another,  and  sailed  away?"  answered  AlUn 
laughing. 

'^  No ;  I  shall  surely  be  at  home  when  yon  an 
lading." 

^^  Beally !     How  am  I  to  interpret  such  kindness?'' 

^^  Kindness !     Oh,  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
I  thought  of  any  particular  kindness  to  you.    It  always 
aifords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  mount  the  Tower  of 
my  true  knight,  Severin  Norrby,  and  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  the  sailors,  when  they  are  lading  their  vessela* 
Ha !  the  pirate  Norrby  then  is  your  hero?" 
Yes,  partly :  yet  robbery  and  plunder  do  not  quite 
please  me." 

^^ Not  quite?" 

**  No,  not  in  times  of  peace :  but  in  war — ^then  it  11 
a  matter  of  course.  Had  I  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Vikings,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  been  ill  snited 
for  the  bride  of  a  sea-captain,  who,  in  order  to  win  OJ 
little  heart,  had  fought  with  and  conquered  the  entin 
garrison  of  some  enchanted  isle;  for  you  see,  I  am  not 
to  be  won  in  an  ordinary  manner.'* 
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**  It  18  very  easy  to  perceive  that  the  romantic  nature 
of  this  island  is  infectious.  Mademoiselle  Thekla  is 
suited  for  some  knight  of  the  middle  ages;  and  you. 
Mademoiselle  Kosa,  go  even  still  further,  and  seek  your 
*deal  among  the  Vikings.^ 

**  I  cannot  do  that.  How  can  any  one  be  interested 
*n  every-day  sort  of  people  ?" 

**  And  have  you  the  misfortune  never  to  meet  with 
»y  others?" 

^  Alas,  no ;  with  the  exception  of  one  old  Captain, 
who  must,  I  think,  in  his  youth^  have  been  like  a 
Viking." 

*'  Might  one  venture  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of 
^  merits  of  this  most  enviable  man?"  asked  Albin, 
^kile  he  looked  smilingly  into  Rosa's  roguish  eyes. 

**  First  and  foremost — but  I  declare  I  think  mother 
^^Ver  intends  to  come  down! — ^he  is  always  dressed, 
^^Orner  and  winter,  in  that  incomparable  sailor's  jacket, 
^^ich  is  so  thoroughly  Swedish,  and  looks  so  well." 

-AJbin  slightly  blushed ;  for  that  day  he  wore  the 
^Ht  summer  coat,  which,  notwithstanding  the  incom- 
P*^^ble  Swedish  jacket,  became  him  much  better,  and 
^^^  Rosa  likewise  acknowledged  to  herself. 

*^  Next,"  continued  she,  "he  always  wore  a  red 
^^dkerchief,  with  enormous  ends." 

**  A  most  respectable  commander  of  a  sloop  I" 

**  I  beg  your  pardon — he  was  captain  of  a  brig  of  a 

^^dred  tons  burden.     But  the  red  handkerchief  was 

'^^t:  the  only  proof  he  gave  of  his  preference  for  this 

^^l^ur:  his  cheeks  had  a  hue  between  vermilion  and 

^^dal-wood ;  any  one  might  remark  that  the  wind  had 

^'^  many  a  merry  dance  over  them,  and  that  probably 


>Te  than  one  great  bowl  of  rum  had  assisted  the  winds 
^   dyeing  them." 
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**  Ah  I  ha  I  your  hero  must  also  be  a  worshipper  of 
Bacchus?" 

*^  A  Viking  I  Captain  Stangerling,  what  are  yoa 
thinking  of?  Would  you  have  him  sit  there  sippbig  a 
glass  of  lemonade  ?" 

Albin  was  now  forced  to  bite  his .  lips :  he  had,  the 
previous  evening,  refused  a  glass  of  grog  which  Bosa 
had  mixed  with  her  own  hand,  and  had,  instead,  taken 
a  glass  of  lemonade  offered  him  by  Madame  Mork. 

'^  One  would  suppose.  Mademoiselle  Boaa,''  said  he, 
a  little  spitefully,  *^  you  have  no  lack  of  heroes.'* 

^'  No.  Thus  far  I  have  told  you ;  but  now  comes 
the  real  perfection.  A  true  sea-hero  must  not  only 
have  passed  through  every-day  adventures,  but  also 
those  that  are  interesting  and  uncommon — ^in  a  word, 
most  extraordinary  adventures.  Then  he  must  have  a 
ready  talent  for  relating  them ;  and  only  half  must  be 
fiction.  He  must  have  the  courage  of  ten  sons  of  the 
land ;  be  always  ready  to  justify  his  own  opinions,  even 
when  they  are  the  most  improbable;  and  lastly,  he 
must  be  willing  to  enter  the  lists  for  all  oppressed 
ladies,  young  and  old,  who  cannot  make  good  their  own 
rights.  That  is  the  type  of  my  hero !  A  man  in  the 
first  season  of  autumn,  about  forty — ^younger  than  that 
a  man  is  no  man :  and,  above  all  things,  he  must  be  a 
scion  of  the  genuine  root  of  a  Viking." 

The  young  girl  laughed  so  merrily,  and  her  soft  eyes 
betrayed  so  much  childish  pleasure  at  her  own  jest,  that 
Albin  was  obliged  to  smile  with  heart  and  lips,  and 
felt  charmed,  against  his  will,  at  what,  so  &r  as  con- 
cerned himself,  made  him  somewhat  uncomfortable. 
But  now  there  was  a  rustling  on  the  steps,  and  Albin 
had  the  pleasure  of  saluting  Madame  Mork,  who, 
accompanied  by  b^t  \.^o  ^\4ftt  daughters,   descended 
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into  the  street.  A  few  minutes  later,  after  some  fare- 
^vrell  words  had  been  exchanged,  and  Albin  had  but- 
tcmed  the  apron — which,  as  if  accidentally,  would  not 
go  right  at  Rosa's  side — the  carriage  disappeared  at  a 
turn  in  the  street. 

Captain  Stangerling  entered  the  house  with  the 
asters;  yet  a  certain  feeling  of  delicacy  told  him  he 
must  not  now  detain  them :  he  therefore  hurried  into 
the  ooonting-house,  to  arrange  with  the  merchant  when 
the  unlading  of  the  vessel  was  to  take  place* 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


XLFHAanf. 


This  pretty  little  country-house,  which  the 
bitants  of  Wisby  alternately  called  Mork's  V 
Mork's  Re^^t,  was  situated  on  a  height  conun; 
a  romantic  valley ;  and  the  place  fully  deserv* 
ap];)ellations  it  had  received.  Though  near 
Cave,  Nature  had  favoured  Elf  hagen  by  giving  a 
toiie  to  everything  about  it.  The  picturesque 
along  the  coast  might  have  served  as  Elf  hagen' 
wark,  repelling  the  angry  waves  of  the  Balti* 
deadening  the  sound  of  their  mighty  tumult. 

Beds  of  magnificent  flowers  skirted  either  e 
the  gravelled  road  which  wound  round  the  1 
which  the  summer  residence  lay.  The  modei 
gance  of  this  dwelling,  or  rather  this  ^  pleasure-l 
of  the  winds,  supported  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  i 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  solemn  grandeur 
everywhere  met  the  eye  in  the  surrounding  lane 
From  the  balcony  there  was  an  extensive  and  sp 
view  of  the  gloomy-looking  city,  with  its  walls,  t 
and  ruins.  The  rooms  in  the  interior  of  the 
itself  resembled  the  cabins  of  a  large  ship,  and  ai 
the  attention  on  ^nctj  «A!^  V^otl^  omamentec 
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Ltings  and  sculpture  of  every  kind  and  from  every 
on.  It  seemed  as  if  Holgersen,  who  had  pur- 
sed Elfhagen  soon  after  he  settled  in  Wisby, 
bed  to  make  the  house  resemble  a  ship  as  much 
K>8sible.  The  three  stories  were  united  by  a  spiral 
LTcase,  leading  from  the  lowest  room  to  the  roof, 
which  waved  a  flag ;  but  each  department  displayed 
;reat  want  of  taste  in  its  arrangement. 
The  walls  of  the  dining-room  were  hung  with  a 
ange  medley,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  im- 
intents  that  had  been  dug  out  of  the  earth.  In  the 
send  story  there  was  more  pretension  and  greater 
egance;    yet  everywhere  there  prevailed  a  mixture 

remnants  of  a  seafaring  life  and  the  spoils  of 
mrches.  Paintings  of  ships,  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Hoerment  and  Resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  hung  upon 
he  walls  in  motley  array.  Corals,  shells,  dried  fish, 
nd  various  marine  animals,  lay  in  the  windows  among 
jl^Iets,  censers,  and  ingenious  works  the  spoil  of 
Ikivents.  Each  room  had  a  long  table,  such  as  stands 
11  the  centre  of  a  cabin,  and  ship-stools  of  massive 
^ogany;  and  instead  of  chandeliers,  perfect  minia- 
ture models  of  full-rigged  vessels  were  suspended  from 
le  ceiling. 

The  saloon  in  the  upper  story,  the  most  sumptuous 
iptrtment  of  any,  ended  with  a  cupola  of  stained  glass, 
bom  the  centre  of  which  hung  a  large  gilt  lamp, 
fimned  to  resemble  a  three-masted  vessel ;  and  which 
ikttracted  the  wonder  and  amazement  of  every  beholder, 
whether  its  enamelled  workmanship  was  gilded  by 
^  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  light  which  issued  from 
^bee  small  cannons  of  bright  blue  steel,  which  formed 
^  actual  lamps.  Everything  displayed  luxury  and 
health.     On  either  side  of  this  saloon — round  the  sides 
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nified  with  the  name  of  a  boudoir — it  rem 
mill's  cell ;  while  Rosa's  room  was  not  onl 
baby-house,  but  really  was  one. 

But  before  wc  close  this  description  of  I 
.  J  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  that  which  fo 

greatest  wonder  there.  At  the  front  of  tfa 
exactly  under  the  balcony^  was  an  oblong  j 
closed  by  beautiful  lattice-work,  and  adorn 
large  white  urn  in  the  middle,  and  four  smi 
at  the  comers.  If  the  eye  rested  alone  on 
tropical  plants  which  twined  up  the  lattice-i 
first  glance  might  have  conveyed  the  idea  ci 
flower^arden;  but  a  second  soon  discovered 
of  steps,  leading  downwards,  and  ending  at  t 
iron  gates.  This  place,  then,  had  some  otfa 
cation  besides  what  the  first  look  intimated 
tained  a  burial-vault,  which,  some  years  bei 
been  dedicated  to  those  times  when  Holgen 
a  prey  then  he  was  now  to  the  qualms  of  oo 
mostly  resided  at  Elfhagen,  where  this  vault, 
some  future  day  was  to  receive  his  dust,  en 
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fneoA  pTaised  his  original  villa ;  but  when  night  re- 
nuned  her  reign,  it  yividly  brought  before  him  the  pale 
ghosts  and  wild  remembrances  of  his  wasted  youth — a 
monument  on  which  was  inscribed  his  many  sins  and 
ttmseqaent  woe. 

Had  not  Holgersen  been  continually  governed  by  his 
io?e  to  his  wife,  he  would  long  ago  have  either  com- 
nutted  Buicide,  or  rushed  anew  into  the  arms  of  crime. 
Kept  and  controlled  by  her  alone,  he  tried  to  repent 
ifter  his  own  ideas  of  what  repentence  meant ;  but  as 
we  have  seen,  that  love  did  not  seem  to  purify  him,  or 
even  produce  the  slightest  change  in  his  natural  dis- 
position. 

During  the  last  year  he  had  been  but  little  at 
Hfliagen :  the  sight  of  the  vault  now  filled  his  soul 
with  terror ;  and  he  regretted  that  in  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  caused  by  an  imaginary  conversion,  he  had 
prtyed  for  permission  to  erect  it.  He  often  uttered 
his  secret  wish  to  sell  Elfhagen,  but  this  Amelie  would 
not  allow  ;  so  he  no  longer  gave  himself  the  trouble  of 
thinking  about  it. 

To  this  dwelling,  with  its  enchanting  views,  its 
•^''ery  convenience  and  luxury,  Will  was  banished  when 
Holgerson's  fits  of  melancholy  seemed  likely  to  prove 
^gerous.  But  Will  loved  not  Elfhagen  with  its 
®*3ing  verdure  and  sweet-smelling  flowers;  on  the 
^<^trary,  he  hated  the  place  where  he  wandered  about, 
■*  if  he  were  among  the  deserted  and  gloomy  ruins, 
"P^inst  whose  cold  walls  he  had  so  often  laid  his  bum- 
^  head.  Neither  did  Rolf  appear  to  like  it,  for  he 
^  no  other  company  than  the  great  watchdog  and 
^  gardener^s  little  Mops,  whom  it  seemed  beneath  his 
™P»ity  to  associate  with.  Still  he  faithfully  accompa- 
^  his  master/  whether  he  buried  himself  in  the  long 


«ai 
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existence  without  this  angel  of  his  life? 
return  from  the  Institution,  where  he  had 
yojirt*  witli  a  patience  rarely  to  be  found  i 
Kosa  had  learnt  Will's  language  of  signs,  and 
she  could  write,  this  interchange  of  their  thoi 
menced  on  paper.  No  one  could  understi 
strange  thoughts  like  Rosa;  no  one  was  intci 
her,  in  learning  what  ideas  he  formed  of  1 
around  hinu  Thekla  sometimes  made  the  atl 
Will  would  not  trouble  himself  about  Thekl 
she  wrote,  he  only  answered  by  monosyllabl 
either  could  not,  or  pretended  he  could  n< 
stand  her  writing ;  so  that  Thekla  at  last  los 
and  gave  him  entirely  up  to  her  youngest  sist 
to  Rosa  he  loved  Madame  Mork,  and  she 
acted  the  part  of  a  tender  mother  towards  hin 
diately  after  they  settled  in  Wisby,  she  hi 
taken  him  to  the  Institution,  and  often  vis 

onri    ixrlipn   hv   RicrnR  hft   PTnrfkftflpd    hiM  pnctt^r 
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,  he  had  felt  tempted  to  precipitate  himself  and  her 

the  green   moss-grown   roof,   but  some   inward 

o.'vrer  always  restrained  him.     Though  Will's  religion 

is^'lTarally  assumed  a  form  peculiar  to  itself,  yet  it  had 

)e€^n  by  no  means  neglected;  he  shuddered  when  he 

reflected  that,  were  he  thus  violently  to  tear  asunder  the 

bonds  which  the  mighty  spirit  had  laid  on  him,  he  would 

never  meet  Rosa,  his  father,  mother,  or  brother,  in  his 

iX9m  bright  and  self-created  paradise.     Years  passed 

sway ;  the  spring  of  childhood  withered,  the  summer  of 

boyhood  was  past  in  the  blossoms  it  bore ;  hot  winds 

fix>iii  unknown  regions  burned  them  up,  and  only  left 

|tfi  unintelligible  longing  and  wild  grief  behind. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Will  resided  with 

ibe  fiunily  at  Molde,  he  there  found  a  friend  in  old 

Eaio ;  the  dog  was  more  than  all^se  to  him,  and  with 

lum  the  poor  little  stranger  ever  found  protection. 

Tben  came  a  sorrow,  a  nameless  sorrow  to  Will,  when 

Kato,  who  accompanied  the  servant  one  day  into  the 

finest,  never  returned.    There  was  something  so  touch- 

"^  in  the  mute  anxious  grief  of  the  poor  boy,  that  even 

^  servant  was  moved,  and  set  out  early  the  following 

nJorning  to  seek  Karo.     With  pale  cheeks  and  stream- 

^  eyes,  Will  waited  for  his  return, — ^but  when  at  last 

"®  came,  bringing  Karo's  bloody  collar,  all  that  the 

''<Jve8  had  left,  not  a  tear  fell  from  Will's  dry  and 

^'QniiQg  eyes,  but  he  pressed  the  collar  to  his  heart, 

^  in  the  stillness  of  night  were  heard  his  sobs  and 

^hs^those  sad  sighs  which  always  made  his  most  elo- 

V^i  language,  and  procured  him  the  name  of ''  Son  of 

^  Sigh.*'     Many  years  after  Karo's  death.  Will  was 

P^^ed  on  to  accept  another  dog,  but  it  was  Rosa's 

^^  that  offered  it ;  and  she  gave  him  the  name  of 

^  Krake, — he  must  bear  the  name  of  some  vaViaxit 
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hero,  if  he  were  to  be  WilFs  friend.    And  this  he  leall 
wa«,  and   finally  succeeded  in  banishing  the 
brance  of  the  lost  favourite. 


As  the  two  ladies  approached,  Will  and  Rolf 
down  the  road  to  meet  them.     For  several  hours 
former  had  stood  u{>on  the  balcony  gazing  in  the 
tion  by  which  they  were  to  come,  and  when  he  saw  tbist 
only  Kossi  and  her  mother  sat  in  the  carriage^  his  eyes 
lighted  up  with  a  sudden  fire.     In  a  wild  tumult     of 
delight  he  described  a  circle  round  them  without  imme- 
diately going  near. 

'*  Kmbrace  me,  my  poor  boy,"  said  Amelie,  thpoir- 
ing  her  anns  round  the  youth's  neck,  and  presong  a 
mother's  kiss  on  his  forehead.  Will  bore  this  caress 
with  passive  ])leasure ;  but  when  Rosa,  as  was  her  hshitf 
stooped  with  an  affectionate  movement  to, press  herlip^ 
to  his,  expressive  of  her  sisterly  greeting  after  thrir" 
long  separation,  Will  was  seized  with  such  a  Strang 
emotion,  that  Rosa  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  H^^ 
fire  in  his  eyes  appeared  to  her  as  if  produced  by  fever^ 
and  while  she  touched  her  mother,  who  luid  turofl^ 
round  for  the  purpose  of  alighting,  she  said  moum^ 
fully,  ''  Mother,  I  think  Will  is  unwell." 

^^IIow  so?"   asked    Amelie,  and  likewise  cast  tV 
alarmed  look  upon  the  youth,  who  stood  in  the  eOBf 
spot,  his  cheeks  crimson,  his  breast  heaving,  his  aiff 
stretched  out,  and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

What  a  tremendous  weight  of  remorse  fell  at  t) 
moment  on  {X)or  Amelie's  heart,  that  she  luid  allor 
this  sisterly  and  intimate  intercourse  to  grow  up 
tween  Rosa  and  Will.     The  thought  had  never 
curred  to  her  tWl  \kia  ^wiAJ^  who  to  all  appeal 
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80  little  pleasure  in  life^  would  desire  its  greatest 
ing :  she  had  forgotten  that  in  the  heart  of  every 
an  being,  even  in  that  of  a  mute,  there  was  planted 
nknown  yearning  after  happiness;  in  a  word,  she 
forgotten,  that  the  boy  had  become  a  youth,  and 
he  might  develop  passions  which  would  form  a 
itful  contrast  to  the  soft,  gentle>  humble  feelings  he 
hitherto  expressed. 

lien  Thekla  that  morning  had  mentioned  this  deli- 

matter,  Amelie  paid  no  attention,  so  improbable 

t  seem,  and  before  she  reached  Elfhagen,  a  thou- 

other  important  thoughts  had  driven  it  away ;  she 

ed  upon  Will's  eager  delight,  as  merely  an  expres- 

of  pleasure  that  they  had  come  to  relieve  the 

otony  of  his  solitude.     But  now,  when  for  the 

time  she  saw  such  a  wonderful  change  come  over 

she  trembled,  and  sighed  forth  a  prayer  to  the 

ighy  that  He  would  reveal  to  her  how  she  should 

lie  durst  not  be  severe,  nor  place  a  barrier  too 
ily  between  Will  and  the  object  of  his  passion ;  she 
w  not  if  she  should  awaken  Bosa  from  her  childish 
ightlessness,  by  which  she  continually  increased  the 
Upon  all  this  she  must  consult  with  Thekla, 
>re  she  could  come  to  any  conclusion.  Meanwhile — 
what  was  she  to  do  till  then  ?  Will  must  not  be 
le  one  moment  with  Bosa. 

Go,  my  child,  and  call  the  gardener^s  daughter^i^ 
ty,  she  will  assist  in  preparing  our  little  repast." 
Oh  yes,  how  delightful ;  Will  can  wash  the  potatoes, 
le  I  mix   the   pancakes."     And.  Bosa  was  quite 
ly  to  make  a  sign  to  WilL 

^  No,'*  interposed  her  mother.    **  You  see" — Will  had 
m  turned  pale,  and  stood  with  downcast  looka — 

l2 
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^^  Will  is  not  well  I  Leave  him  with  me^  that  I  may 
ask  him  what  is  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  dear  mother,  it  is  only  ennui! ** 

"  Yes,  I  see  that,  my  darling^  but  go,  now  1  ** 

Kosa  flew  up  the  flower-bordered  path  towards  the 
house,  and  as  she  entered  the  saloon,  no  wonder  that 
the  many-painted  ships  which  hung  on  the  walls  di- 
verted her  thoughts  from  Will,  and  led  them  first  to  a 
e^eafaring  life ;  and  then  quite  naturally  to  the  stranger- 
captain,  with  whom  she  had  spent  so  agreeable  though 
80  short  a  time. 

^^  Yes,  so  much  is  certain,"  said  our  young  heroine, 
while  she  pensively  laid  her  head  upon  her  hand,  '^  he 
is  very  unlike  the  other  sea-captains,  and  yet  he  looks 
as  if  he  could  inspire  respect;  yes,  I  am  convinced, 
when  he  stands  upon  his  ow^  deck,  he  is  just  like  a 
young  Viking.  And  what  hair,  what  eyes,  what  a 
brow,  and  what  a  figure !  Oh  yes,  Hildur  made  no 
stupid  comparison;  the  captain  of  a  frigate  might 
congratulate  himself  if  he  possessed  so  much  dignity  I 
Victor's  moustache  is  certainly  very  pretty ;  but  I  think 
a  handsome  beard  pleases  me  better.  Betty,  are  you 
there?  If  you  have  any  eggs  and  milk,  bring  them 
here ;  we  are  going  to  have  a  feast !  " 

"  Immediately,  Ma'msell ! "  answered  a  young,  shrill 
voice  from  without. 

"  And  " — Bosa's  thoughts  still  ran  on,  while  she  threw 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  mirror — ^'  and  if  he  danced  well 
— if  by  any  chance  his  ship  wanted  any  repairs,  that 
would  detain  him  till  Hildur's  birthday,  then  we  should 
have  a  ball — ah,  then — then " 

Bosa's  reflections  now  became  so  animated,  she 
was  obliged  to  waltz  up  and  down  the  saloon,  till 
Betty  stood  u^u  iW  XJcvx^kold)  and  informed  her 
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that    eyerything    was   ready,  and  only   waited    for 
«  Ma'mselL'* 

Meantime  Will  bore  Madam  Mork  company,  and 
carried  her  work-bag  and  pocket-handkerchief,  while 
she^  accompanied  by  the  gardener^  walked  round  the 
place,  which  occupied  the  time  until  noon. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

i 

THE  BESUI/r  OF  MADAME  BINQEBOBa'a  YIBCF. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  departure  of 
Madame  Mork  and  Rosa^  Hildur,  who  had  been  Btandr 
iug  looking  out  of  the  hall-window,  to  see  if  there  WM. 
any   sign   of  Victor^  ran   with  the  strange  news  to 
Thekla^  that  Madame  Ringeborg  and  Aunt  Taga  weie 
coming  towards  the  house.     A  visit  from  the  wordif 
and  universally  esteemed  old  lady,  Madame  Ringebo!]^ 
Salzwedel^   being  most  unusual^   it   was  looked  upoi^ 
as  so  great  an  honour  to  her  future  daughter-in-biTj 
that  Thekla  hastened  down  the  steps  to  receive  the  ^ 
two  old  ladies;   Aunt  Taga's  visit  was  an  eveiy-dif 
occurrence. 

With  a  pleased  smile,  the  proud  Madame  ^Ringehorg 
remarked  that  her  amiable  daughter-in-law,  as,  to » 
long  time,  she  had  designated  Thekla,  waited  for  bffi 
and  her  voice  sounded  almost  maternal,  as,  with  * 
dignified  air,  she  said,  "  I  thank  thee,  my  child"  Up* 
which  she  took  Thekla's  arm  and  mounted  the  stepa 

"  Dear  cousin,"  said  Aunt  Taga,  "  as  I  leave  J* 
here  in  good  hands,  I  will  just  go  for  a  moment  to  ti* 
Custom-house,  and  shall  return  in  an  hour.** 

And  nodding  kindly,  the  "  old  Ma'mselle,"  the  adti* 
of  every  one,  pn  both  small  and  great  occasioDBi  tf' 
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also  the  most  compendious  journal  in  the  town,  dis- 
appeared. 

^'  Mother  has  just  set  out  for  Elfhagen,"  said  Thekla: 
^  she  will  regret  having  missed  this  rare  and  valued 
pleasure." 

**  To  be  candid  with  you,  my  child,  it  is  better  as  it 
is;  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  a  moment  alone." 

^  In  that  case,"  replied  Thekla,  in  a  tone  perfectly 
free   from  embarrassment,   but    yet    somewhat    con- 
strained, ^^I  wiU  ask  my  kind  aunt  to  step  into  the 
blue  room;  we  shaU  be  free  from  interruption  there." 
^'  As  you  please,  dear  Thekla." 
And. aunt — so  magnificent  in  her  cloak  of  striped 
hbtck  satin^  her  stiff  old-fashioned  bonnet,  with  a  bunch 
of  lilac  standing  upright,   and  her  work-bag  embroi- 
dered with  tulips  and  peacocks — allowed  herself  to  be 
attended  upon  by  Thekla.     Her  cloak  and  the  strings 
rf  her  bonnet  were  unfastened,  and  the  work-bag,  con- 
taimng  various  articles  belonging  to  the  work-table, 
WM  carefully  laid  aside.     After  placing  a  footstool 
^er  Madame  Ringeborg's  feet,  and  a  cushion  at  her 
Wk,  nothing  remained  but  for  Thekla  to  take  a  chair 
ttd  sit  opposite  to  her. 
While  Madame  Ringeborg  cleared  her  throat  and 
^  _    conridered  how  she  should  commence,  Thekla  tried  to 
*Bume  a  firm  composure  and  a  steady  voice.     She  felt 
"^  this  hour,  this  conversation  with  Karl's  mother, 
^oold  prove  a  last  decisive  step ;  Karl  would  retract 
Jiothing — and  she  was  brought  to  an  extremity. 

**  I  hope,  my  daughter,"  began  Madame  Ringeborg, 
•^feimly  but  kindly,  "  you  will  not  consider  me  at  all 
^^rtinent  if  I  interfere  in  my  son's  affairs  ?" 

*^  My  dear  aunt !"  Thekla  looked  wdth  much  affection 
^  the  old  lady. 
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'^  You  understand  me,  and  I  am  glad  of  it;  ji 
believe  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  onl] 
of  the  most  urgent  necessity  which  would  ii 
mother  to  make  the  attempt  to  try  and  do  aw 
a  difference  that  had  taken  place  between  her  i 
his  chosen  bride." 

^^  We  have  had  no  difference,  dearest  aunt.'' 

"You  must  not  so  exactly  weigh  my  wa 
daughter ;  the  truth  cannot  be  denied  that  yoa 
opposite  view  of  a  very  important  matter/' 

Thekla  was  silent. 

"  You  have  known  my  Karl  for  many  yean 
you  knew  him  well  before  you  gave  your  < 
Three  years  have  passed  since  that  time,  and,  > 
I  can  tell^  his .  character  has  undergone  no 
except  that  it  has  become  more  decided  ai 
Know  you  of  anything,  my  child  ?' 

"Karl's  character  is  universally  esteemed;- 
knows  that  better  than  I  do." 

"And  certainly  his  love  has  not  decreased: 
not  given  his  heart  to  another." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  His  position  in  the  world  is,  I  thank  Gx)d, 
need  cause  his  bride  no  uneasiness." 

"  Dear  aunt !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  child,  one  must  look  at  ever 
the  matter.  Is  there  anything  you  object 
Karl?" 

"  Nothing — ^positively." 

"  Positively  ?  Something  lies  beneath  thi 
You  must  forgive  me,  my  child,  if  I  ask  for  i 
nation !" 

"  There  is  in  Karl's    character   an  indin 
distrust ^^ 


els 
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*WeU,weUr 
*  To  jealousy ^" 

Oh  r 

And,  so  to  speak,  a  frivolous  exactness  in  certain 
where  confidence  should  give  place  to  everything 


n 


^  These  are  not  trifling  accusations.     May  I  ask 
L,  my  child,  to  open  my  work-bag,  and  give  me  the 
P*^^^n  vinaigrette  —  not  the  one  with  the  gold  rim, 

"^^    other  in  the  form  of  a  heart.     I  think  it Thank 

I — ^thank  you.     This  perfume  is  reviving,  and  good 
the  nerveSy  when  one  has  been  out  in  the  heat.     I 
so  unaccustomed  to  leave  home,  I  lose  my  breath 
icdiately  after  walking  a  few  steps." 
'hekla  found  everything  with  apparent  unconscious- 
though    she  well  understood  the  cause  of  this 
rt  breathing  and  sufiering  from  the  heat,  which 
Id  only  be  relieved  by  the  vinaigrette. 
^  Well !"  said  Madame  Ringeborg,  smiling,  *^  we  will 
resume.     You  find  Karl  distrustful,  jealous,  and 
lingr 

'  My   kindest  aimt !      Do  not   misunderstand   my 

ids.      Karl  is  too  candid,  too  brave  and  upright  a 

for  me  ever  to  apply  the  word  *  trifling'  to  him, 

^:^pt  when  his  love  and  engagement  to  me  are  con- 


Cvl. 


Never,  my  daughter,"  answered  Madame  Rings- 

^^^rg,  proudly,  "could  I  suspect  you  would  have  «> 

^ean  an  opinion  of  my  Karl ;  and  I  am  certain  what 

^e  now  speak  of  has  arisen  wholly  and  solely  from  his 

engagement  with  you !" 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  flowers  in  the 
old-fashioned  bonnet  began  to  shake  gently,  and  had 
not  a  further  display  of  emotion  been  beneath  MaAaiu^ 
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Ringeborg's  dignity,   the  vinaigrette  would  cerbu 
have  come  a  second  time  into  requisition. 

Thekla  stooped,  grasped  the  old  lady's  hand, 
with  an  irresistable  charm  pressed  it  to  her  lips ; — tl 
was  both  respect  and  affection  in  the  movement. 

^^Well,  well!"  laughed  this  haughty  daughte 
haughty  parents,  ^^  all  is  right ! — and  I  am  not  M 
that  I  forget  how  many  forms  lovers'  quarrek  i 
Karl  is,  as  you  said  yourself,  a  plain  and  upright  n 
he  cannot  endure  the  new-fashioned  system  of  fawn 
and  love-making, — and  between  oursetvea  he  is  i^ 
Has  not  Lieutenant  Victor  enough  to  do  with  the  b 
the  Almighty  has  given  him  ?" 

^^  How,  dear  aunt  ?    You  can  never  believe ^ 

**  That  you,  my  child,  give  Victor  encouragemQ 
— No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  for  a  moment  suBf 
your  discretion,  and  the  purity  of  your  motives !  ] 
if  the  young  man's  weU-known  foUy — ^mind,  I  giif 
the  very  mildest  term — ^is  attributed  to  your  detel 
nation  not  to  fix  the  time  for  your  marriage,  you 
no  longer  wonder  at  Karl  being  exacting,  ^strusl 
and  jealous — — " 

''  And  despotic,  my  good  aunt !  For  what  else ; 
than  despotism  in  disguise  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
obstinacy  in  wishing  to  hasten  his  marriage  T* 

"My  daughter,  my  daughter,  you  really  asta 
me !  Do  you  wish  that  a  Salzwedel,  a  man  of  K 
character,  should  be  treated  like  a  school-boy  ? 
there  must  be  order  in  the  world,  and  my  son  wouk 
but  a  degenerate  branch,  were  he  to  place  a  worn 
caprice  above  the  respect  that  is  due  to  himself." 

"Well,  then,  dear  auntP^  answered  Thekla»  i 
low  but  tolerably  steady  voice,  "  Karl  has  aire 
made  his  choice,  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  feel  happ} 
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e     lias  in  this  struggle  preserved  his  manly  dignity, 
'^on  though  it  be  at  the  cost  of  his  love.'* 

^^  That  is  not  quite  so  certain,"  replied  Madame 
'^x^geborg ;  "  yet  such  a  consciousness  will,  I  hope,  in 
^*^^^  degree,  console  him.  But,  my  child,  if  you  still 
^^o  Karl,  why  drive  the  matter  to  an  extremity? 
^xrmit  me,  the  mother  of  thy  Karl,  to  hold  you  both 
*<^  from  the  brink  of  ruin ; — for  surely,  surely,  you 
^^  drawing  down  sorrow  on  both  your  heads,  by  thus 
^t^c^rating  without  any  cause." 

**  KarPs  feelings,  my  honoured'  aunt,  are  not  of  that 
^^p  nature  or  violence,  that  will  make  his  sorrow  either 
'"^^re  or  lasting;  his  grief  will  become  calm,  and 
'^^^^Kseed  no  farther  than  reason  allows.     A  man  whom 

n  guides,  who  can  even  regulate  the  greatest  pain 
love  can  inflict  by   this  said  reason,  can  never 
^l^^rienoe  any  very  serious  sorrow." 

Heaven  preserve  us  I   Would  you  drive  him  mad  ?" 
passing  smile,  like  a  summer's  breeze,  lighted  up 
^^kla's  coimtenance.    "  I  do  not  think  I  should  find 

very  easy." 

I  thank  God,  it  is  so,  dear  Thekla  T^     The  work- 

and  vinaigrette  must  again  come  to  her  aid. 

ong  did  pride  and  a  mother^s  love  struggle  in  the 
of  the  haughty  dame.  The  latter  conquered  at 
^^th,  and  stretching  out  her  arms  to  Thekla,  she 
^^i:  "My  child,  I  pray  thee — pray  thee  from  my 
*^^ost  heart — let  this  come  to  a  happy  termination ; 
^^^iBent  to  fix  a  time  for  your  marriage." 
^^No,  dear  aunt,  my  decision  is  made;  not  out  of 
^^e,  not  out  of  obstinacy,  not  out  of  caprice ;  but  my 
^'X^d  is  made  up." 

*^And  when — I  only  say  when — I[arl  consented  to 
'^^t,  what  time  will  jou  appoint  ?" 
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**  None — oh,  I  cannot." 

"  There  are  some  secret  reasons  here;  you  are  t^>o 
proud,  and  your  heart  too  pure,  to  allow  you  to  spu.*^'" 
falsely  :  answer  me  candidly." 

"  Yes,  there  are  reasons  T     Thekla's  Toice  trembl^^ 
violently. 

^*  And  yet" — Madame  Ringeborg  looked  sharply 
Thekla — *'  still  you  gave  your  consent?' 

*^  Ah,  that  was  three  years  ago,"  sighed  she ; 
learns  much  in  three  years.    And  now,  dear  aunt,  do  n 
let  us  prolong  this  painful  conversation.     AU  is  m 
that  can  be  said." 

Madame  Ringeborg  raised  her  proud   and  stftteS-J^ 
form ;  she  no  longer  endeavoured  to  persuade  Thekl 
but  prepared  to  leave  the  young  girl,  who  hadth 
humbled  her,  by  refusing  her  request. 

"  Do  not  go  away  from  me  with  unkind  feelings^^ 
said  Thekla,  with  imploring  gentleness.     *^  Believe  m 
dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  my  reasons,  you  would  be  th^-^ 
first  to  confess  I  act  as  duty  demands." 

A  strange  misgiving,  which  told  Madame  Ringebor^^ 
that  Thekla's  words  bore  the  stamp  of  truth,  calm^'^* 
her  in  a  wonderful  manner.  The  honour  of  the  hou^^' 
of  Salzwedel  was  dearer  to  her  than  anything 
and  she  knew  her  son  would  far  easier  live  with 
crushed  heart  than  with  one  blemish  upon  his  nam 
and  honour. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  these  feelings  or 
Madame  Ringeborg's  chimed  with  Thekla's  words,  ba 
certain  it   is  she  parted  from  her,  she  had  so   lo: 
considered   as  a  daughter,    without  the  smallest 
pleasure. 

During  the  Xaltoc  ^%iT\.  o'l  \\a&  oouyersation,  Ann 
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had  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  Custom-house, 

skiid  finding  no  one  in  the  hall,  she  went  to  the  other 

eid^,  to  chat  with  Hildur,  tiU  Madame  Ringeborg  was 

resLdy.    But  Hildur,  tired  of  waiting  longer  for  Victor, 

^Mid  gone  out,  and  no  one  was  to  be  found ;  this,  how* 

evex-,  Aunt  Taga  did  not  mind,  as  she   thought  she 

would  just  take  a  peep  at  the  apartments.;  she  even 

went  into  the  sleeping-room,  just  to  see  if  Madame 

Mork's  love  of  order  could  bear  inspection,  when  a 

^^ramger  was  not  expected. 

**  Hem,  hem  P  Aunt  Taga  shook  her  head ;  "  noth- 
^S  "Very  particular.  And  the  door  of  the  wardrobe  is 
open — well,  these  servant-maids,  how  they  turn  every- 
^^g  topsy-turvy,  when  their  masters  and  mistresses 
•^  from  home !  No,  I  cannot  allow  that.  Surely  that 
''^ligent  Hildur  has^ — I  wiU  shut  the  door."  And 
*^  stood  before  the  wardrobe.  "Bless  us,  what  a 
I'^ntity  of  clothes!  But  what  is  that? — ^'tis  strange 
^©ed  I  I  have  never  seen  this  cloak,  bran  new,  upon 
^®  inerchant — beautiful,  blue  camlet,  green  baize  for 
™e  lining.  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  have  they  done 
^^^  the  waddmg?  OhT  Aunt  Taga  drew  back 
Jl^ckly,  and  clapped  her  hands  together.  "  Think,  if— 
'*  eecret  were  here  concealed !  What  did  I  hear  at 
^  Custom-house,  of  the  revenue-officer,  who,  after 
™  ''^sit  to  the — what  is  it  called  ? — to  the  schooner — 
^^ht  cold,  though  the  good  young  Captain  lent  him 
*  ^Oak  to  protect  him  from  the  rain ;  and  it  was  a  blue 
^**^et  one,  in  which  the  old  man  looked  like  a  count  ? 
^>  that  would  be  a  little  too  strong!  It  is  not  right 
thiols  evil  of  one's  neighbours;  God  preserve  us 
^^  aU  evil  tongues,  and  every  wicked  thought  that 
^^ycome  into  the  mind!" 

With  pious  indi^atioji.  Aunt  Taga  shut  the  dooT, 


1  - 
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and  left  the  room  just  at  the  right  moment  to  mc  ^ 
Madame  Ringeborg,  whom  Thekla  was  conducthi^^ 
down  stairs  with  the  greatest  respect. 

No  one  could  read  Madame  Ringeboig^s  defeat  in    ^ 
her  countenance,  so  long  as  she  was  on  her  way  home; 
but  when  she  reached  the  house,  and  saw  the  suppressed 
anxiety  that  was  depicted  in  her  son's  face,  as  he  came 
to  meet  her,  all  her  fortitude  forsook  her.    She  allowed 
Karl  to  lead  her  into  a  side-room. 

'^  My  mother,  my  dear  mother,  make  my  pain  short  l* 

Karl's  lips  trembled,  and  there  was  an  expression 
in  his  eyes  which  Madame  Bingeborg  had  never  seen 
there  before. 

**  You  are  firm,  Karl — you  do  not  doubt  that  your 
honour  was  placed  in  good  hands?" 

"  My  honour — my  honour !"  cried  Karl,  with  a 
vehemence  which  was  equally  strange  in  him. 

"We  are  not  now  speaking  of  that,  my  son!" 
Madame  Ringeborg  looked  sadly  at  her  darling. 

"  Go  on,  mother,  go  on  I " 

^^  Willingly,  my  child :  you  know  that  I  have  ndi"^ 
only  your  honour,  but  your  affection  at  heart." 
Yes,  yes ! " 

I  vow,  child,  I  did  all  that  was  justifiable,  an^^ 
even  a  little  more ;  for  I  did  not  consider  it  beneal 
my   dignity   to   stoop  to  a  request; — ^in  vain — it 


oyer." 


'^  Over?"     Karl  could  hardly  pronounce  the  word. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  Karl,  compose  yourseU"  - 
She  confessed  that,  since  the  time  you  were  betrotheA^ 
an  obstacle  has  arisen.  She  will  not  bind  herself  t^ 
any  time.  It  is  better  you  should  empty  the  cup  9^^ 
one  draught" 

'^A  secret  cauae*?    OV,  \\.  ^a  ^ell — it  is  well!*' 
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'^^^X'l's  features  assumed  a  rigidity  in  which  despair 
indignation  strove  for  mastery.     ^^I  know  this 


» 


How  so,  my  son  ?" 

She  rejects  me  because  she  was  a  child  when  we 
-lianged  our  vows,  and  now  she  has  learned  she  can- 
*^t;  love  me  I'' 

^^^>£adame  Ringeborg  did  not  believe  thi^;  but  she 
**^  not  contradict  her  son ; — she  thought,  painful  as 
'*^*^  conviction  was  to  his  heart,  it  would  be  the  best 
quickest  means  of  healing  it. 
^^  It  is  well !"  sfdd  Karl  once  more.  ^*  She  shall  not 
me  at  her  feet  like  a  slave." 
I  wish  to  see  you  thus  firm^  my  son:  and  no  further 

^^  No,  not  another  I"    His  head  sank  upon  his  breast. 
Aladame  Ringeborg  thought  it  better  to  leave  him 
•lone. 


c< 


-A.t  this  time,  the  two  following  conversations  were 
J^ng  place  in  Mork's  house. 
In  the  upper  department : 

**  My  God ! — are  you  ill,  Thekla?     Why  do  you  not 
^Mrer?" 
*^  I  am  not  ill,  Hildur." 

*  But  why  have  you  bolted  the  door  ?" 

*  Because  I  wish  to  be  alone." 

^  Thekla— dear  Thekla  I    I  suspect  some  misfortune. 

c^ame  Ringeborg's  visit — yes,  that  cannot  fail 

in — only  do  open  I  Only  hear  me — I  can  bring  every- 
ig  right  again." 
Everything  w  right  J " 
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"Thekla,  Thekla!  you  know  not;  jrou  will  repent 

not  listening  to  me." 

*'  Hush,  hush !    It  is  right — very  right." 

"Is  nothing  wrong  about  Karl?" 

«  No." 

"  Oh,  then,  all  wiU  again  go  right  ?  ^ 

"  Certainly." 

In  her  indescribable  thoughtlessness,  Hildur  was 
instantly  comforted,  and  ready  to  laugh  at  herself  for 
her  unnecessary  compunction. 

The  other  conversation,  in  the  counting-house  below, 
was  as  follows : 

^^  Then  is  everything  concluded,  Herr  Captain,  and 
to-morrow  you  can  commence  lading?" 

*^  I  desire  nothing  better — I  have  no  time  for  delays." 

And  Captain  Stangcrling's  countenance  had  that 
peculiarly  pleased  expression,  which  a  man  of  business 
often  betrays  at  the  conclusion  of  some  advantageous 
speculation. 

Apropos/*  began  the  merchant,  in  an  undet-tone, 
the  goods  were  carefully  concealed  ?  " 

^*  Perfectly,  Herr  Mork.  But  are  they  not  in  your 
hands?" 

'^  Certain  obstacles  made  it  quite  impossible  last 
night." 

Albin  understood  very  well  what  these  obstacles 
meant,  when  he  remembered  the  conversation  he  had 
heard  the  evening  before  between  the  merchant  and 
one  of  his  seamen.  ^^He  dare  not  expose  a  matter  he 
denied  with  so  much  impudence,"  thought  Albin.  He 
did  not,  however,  pretend  to  know  anything,  but 
wished  the  merchant  success  in  his  expedition,  and 
went  away  satisfied  that  all  had  turned  out  well  for 
him. 


is 
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^^  Sat  this  man's  face^"  murmured  Albin,  on  his  way 
to  the  harbour — "where  have  I  seen  it  before?  I 
muBt  have  beheld  it  in  my  dreams.  Oh  I" — Albin 
suddenly  stopped — "  madness — vain  folly ! — a  shadow ! 
And  yet  he  inspires  me*  with  horror ! " 
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CHAPTEK  XX. 


MEASUBE  FOB  ICEASUBE. 


Noon  was  already  past  at  Elfhagen. 

With  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  a  child,  Boea  hal; 
served  up  her  pancakes ;  her  mother  had  praised 
and  Will  had  eaten  three  times  as  many  as  he  wii 
solely  to  please  Rosa.    Even  Rolf,  who  generally 
but  little  value  on  pancakes,  had  manifested  his 
tion  by  devouring,   without  asking  Rosa,  a  pynunif| 
nicely  powdered  with  sugar,  which  she  had  laid  adk 
for   the   evening.     After  the  accomplishment  of  tli 
feat,  Rolf  stood  alone  and  pensive,  resting  his  two  fbre* 
paws  on  the  balcony.     With  his  large  piercing  eyesk 
looked  from  right  to  left,  and  it  was  clear  he  was  wos* 
dering  what  had  become  of  every  one,  even  his  master; 
he  must  wonder,  however,  some  time  longer,  for  YfiSt 
Rolf  was  making  his  attack  upon  the  pancakes,  MadiDB 
Mork  had  taken  Will  to  her  own  room,  and  was  tkW 
by  means  of  signs,  carrying   on  a   conversation,  tb 
result  of  which  we  shall  know  by-and-bye;  Rosamf 
otherwise  employed  in  her  own  pretty  little  room. 

^^  Rosa,  Rosa ! "  called  her  mother  from  the  eWh 
"  do  you  not  hear?  your  father  has  arrived!" 

Rosa  knew  not  it  was  so  late  in  the  aftemooDf  ^ 
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e:rded  but  a  moment  since  she  had  commenced  her 


A^hen  she  descended,  her  father  was  pacing  up  and 
^^^Tvn  in  a  mood  which  seemed  to  say,  he  was  not 
txoh  disposed  to  enjoy  that  beautiful  evening  in  the 
^xixitry. 

Her  mother  was  making  the  tea.  Will  was  not  to 
^  Been^  and  for  the  first  time  Rosa  remembered  how 
ttle  he  had  been  with  her  all  that  day.  She  reproached 
^X'Belf,  that  shey  who  had  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of 
^^xising  Willy  should  have  had  so  many  other  thoughts. 

^fhaps  he  had  run  off  to  the  woods  through  actual 
^^^riness ;  and  then  it  occurred  to  her  how  strange  it 
••^ft,  that  her  father,  who  had  sent  Will  away,  had  now 
^onie  there  himself. 

*'  I  stay  here  to-night,!'  said  Holgersen ;  and  after 
"^  had,  with  a  degree  of  absence  of  mind,  returned  his 
'*Ughter's  greeting,  he  remained  standing  before  his  wife. 

l^dadame  Holgersen  raised  her  eyes  with  a  surprised 
''^^  wondering  look ;  for  many  years  he  had  not  wished 
^  ^pend  a  night  at  the  villa. 

**  Yes,  it  is  so." 

**  But  the  poor  youth — do  you  wish  me  to  send  him 
'■^^i  to  town  ?"  There  lay  an  undisguised  displeasure 
'   "tihe  question. 

^*  I  should  be  glad ^^  Holgersen  muttered  some 

^^^  between  his  teeth ;  but  as  his  eye  at  that  moment 
*1-  upon  Bosa,  he  said  with  affected  kindness,  "  I  am 
going  to  eat  him  up,  he  may  stay  where  he  is :  I 
re  early  to-morrow." 

^^ill,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  guardian's  arrival, 
then  entered  with  Bolf;  but  the  moment  he 
the  merchant,  he  drew  back  quickly,  and  with 
^^dent  terror. 
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Holgersen'd  featured  were  visibly  agitated,  and  he 
stared  at  the  boy  with  a  no  less  frightened  look,  yet  he 
made  a  sign  to  him  to  remain.  The  subdued  unhappy 
youth  crept  quietly  into  the  remotest  comer,  where 
he  8at  resting  his  head  upon  Kolf,  who  had  laid  his 
in  his  master^s  lap. 

^^Is  the  water  boiling?"  said  Amelie,  glancing  at 
Rosa,  who  brought  a  tumbler,  pipe,  rum,  and  every- 
thing that  could  conduce  to  her  father^s  comfort  and 
good  humour. 

"  Yes,  dear  mother." 

^^  Sit  down  here,  dear  Ame,  and  forget  your  vexa- 
tions when  with  us.  Have  you  finished  your  business 
with  Captain  Stangerling?" 

"Ah,  God  bless  thee,  my  good  wife!''  He  always 
had  a  gentle  word  for  Amelie. 

Meanwhile  Rosa  took  a  cup  of  tea,  with  the  saucer 
beautifully  garnished  with  a  roll,  and  carried  it  to 
Will. 

But  he  moved  not. 

"  Wait,  I  will  soon  awaken  thee ;"  and  without  any 
reserve,  Rosa  passed  her  small  hands  through  Will's  hair. 

He  looked  up,  his  eyes  glistening  with  tears,  and 
with  such  a  mournful,  touching  expression,  that  Rosa's 
warm  feelings  were  instantly  roused  to  sympathy,  and 
poured  themselves  forth  in  most  eloquent  and  comfort- 
ing sighs.  But  the  cloud  upon  WilFs  brow  would  not 
be  dis{>elled ;  he  shook  his  head,  and  a  large  scalding  tear 
fell  at  last  upon  Rosa's  hand. 

"  All,  how  sad  that  he  never  can  be  at  rest !"  thought 
the  young  girl,  and  now  she  made  him  a  sign  ^t 
she  wished  exactly  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
him. 

Will  pointed  out  o?  \)[i^  VvcAss^^  far  towards  the 
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south,  opened  his  arms,  and  stretched  them  out  as  far 
as  he  could. 

*^  What  does  he  mean,  dear  mother  ?'  exclaimed  Rosa. 
*•  Will  18  not  going  away  ? — it  is  not  possible." 

*'  Are  you  able  to  decide,  my  child  ?"  asked  Amelie, 
in  a  tone  of  reproof.  • 

^  No,"  replied  Rosa ;  "  but  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  Will  has  no  one  to  take  his  part." 

The  mother  cast  a  deep  searching  look  at  her  young 
daughter. 

She  stood  there  glowing  like  a  rose,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  with  grief  and  indignation. 

'^  It  seems,"  said  her  father,  in  a  more  serious  tone 
than  be  usually  addressed  to  his  favourite,  '^as  if  he  did 
not  want  an  advocate,  and  a  very  bold  one  too." 

^  Can  that  be  called  boldness,  father,  when  one  has 
certain  thoughts  about  right  and  wrong  ?" 

^  Yes,  it  is,  for  those  who  know  not  the  difference 
between  one  and  the  other." 

**  Oh,  father,  say  not  so :  God  has  bestowed  this  gift 
upon  every  human  being ;  and  nothing  shall  prevent 
my  saying,  that  in  many  respects  Will  is  treated  worse 
than  he  treats  his  dog." 

**Rosa,  what  has  come  over  you?  Do  you  forget  you 
are  speaking  to  your  father?  I  never  thought  you 
would  have  required  such  a  reproof.  Neither  of  your 
ojsters  has  ever  dared  to  do  what,  to  my  grief  and 
sstonishment,  you  have  done  now." 

**  If  I  have  done  wrong,  dear  mother,  in  thus  expres- 
sing an  opinion,  I  humbly  beg  my  father's  pardon ;  but 
yet  it  is  singular  that  children  are  to  be  always  blind, 
and  that  they  are  to  have  neither  sense  or  feeling.'^ 

**  What  an  argument,  child  !" 

The  tender  mother  remarked  with  regret,  that  not- 
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withstanding  Rosa's  childishness,  her  chaiucti 
liable  to  these  sudden  ebullitions  of  temper, 
might  have  very  serious  consequences.  She^ 
thoughtless  like  Hildur,  nor  did  she,  like  Thekl 
ceal  a  warm  and  passionate  heart  beneath 
reserved  exterior ;  but  she,  too,  had  hot  blood  tl 
easily  excited. 

Rosa  now  went  up  humbly  but  affectiona 
her  father,  took  his  hand,  kissed  it,  but  said  not  i 

**  Will  you  not  scold  your  father,  then  ?' 

'^  Yes,  dear  father,  if  I  dared  T  Rosa  stoopei 
still  lower. 

"  Then  you  have  forgotten  your  catechism  a 
which  says — ^you  should  honour  your  father  andm* 

'*  God  forbid  I  should  forget  that !  I  would  w 
whole  night,  the  whole  week — aye,  my  whole  life 
should  think  me  so  sinful,  dear  father.  But  it 
because  no  one  can  love  their  parents  more  ths 
even  therefore  " —  she  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  lo 
imploringly  at  her  father,  while  she  stroked  1 
beard  with  her  delicate  hand — "  I  cannot  bear  tl 
one  should  have  the  power  of  saying,  the  m 
Mork  treats  his  ward  in  such  a  manner,  one  wov 
pose  he  was  kept  in  his  house  from  charity." 

Holgerson  pushed  his  daughter  gently  away ;  ] 
conscience  was  speaking,  and  not  Rosa. 

"Indeed,  my  child,"  began  her  mother,  "] 
hasty,  and  in  every  respect  imprudent.  What  \ 
say,  if  it  is  not  your  father,  but  I,  who  propose 
journey  for  Will  ?" 

It  was  Holgerson's  turn  now  to  look  inquiii 
his  wife. 

"  It  vdll  be  for  Will's  pleasure  and  advantage, 
wearied  to  deatVi  Yvei^.  ^\tl\whom  can  he  exdia 
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&  that  arise  in  bis  mind  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
dtable  companion  for  him  ?  Well^this  can  be  found 

lergynum's  house,  at ;  he  has  a  son  equally 

nate.  This  jouth  has  lately  returned  from  the 
ion,  and  intercourse  with  him  will  be  very  agree- 
Will,  as  soon  as  he  gets  over  the  pain  of  parting 

• 

reflected  for  a  moment, 
hey  will  be  really  kind  to  him,"  said  she. 
not  doubt  it  I      Besides,  the  salary  will  be  so 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  that  can  afford  Will 


»" 


now  returned  to  Will,  and  by  the  most  animated 
^ressive  signs,  imparted  to  him  the  hopes  she  now 
berself  to  feeL  Will's  tears  ceased,  for  Bosa 
id  with  him  the  whole  evening,  and  the  corres- 
3e  which  conveyed  their  mutual  thoughts,  was 
on  upon  a  little  table  placed  between  them. 


shades  of  night  had  long  fallen  upon  Elfhagen. 

slept  calmly.  Will  slumbered  amid  dreams 
opened  the  gates  and  joys  of  heaven  to  the 

mute  son  of  earth.  But  sleep  had  not  visited 
mber  of  the  husband  and  wife ;  neither  had  lain 
)ut  they  stood  arm  in  arm  upon  the  balcony,  and 
out  on  the  beautiful  landscape.  Holgersen's 
which  appeared  fixed  in  one  direction,  proved 

feelings  differed  from  those  of  his  wife.  She 
;h  broke  silence. 

I  have  never  done  tliis  before,  Ame,  and  I  am 
y  sorry  Elfhagen  should  become  a  place  of  con- 
it  for  contraband  goods." 
>ald  you  rather  I  left  them,  and  be  denounced 
3  bargain?" 


\[)2  TJiK  maiden's  toweb; 

"  Great  C1<m1,  do  not  terrify  me  with  such  word*^ — ^ 
denounced !      Oh,  wliiit  dit^grace  ! — what  dishonourii^^^ 
consequences !  " 

"  And  the  punishment  7' 

**  Yes;  but  that  is  not  the  question.     In  Wisby  Ourj 
often  overUH)k  these  matters.    Unhappily,  this  aecaxitr; 
has  made  you  rash." 

''Listen,  Anielie;  as  it  is,  I  am  half  in  the  mare 
but  it  does  not  signify,  they  have  no  proof,** 

"  What,  in  God's  name,  do  you  mean  7^ 

"The   schooner   which   ran  into   Westerwick, 
some  trifling  articles   on  board,   which  were 
Alson  persuaded  one  of  the  crew,  Erlandson,  to  or. 
they  were  his.     The  suit  is  now  sent  on  here,  and' 


^'  Oh,  for  Ileaven^s  sake,  do  not  let  your  breach  of 
law  bring  the  i)Oor  sailor  into  a  dilemma.** 

"  I  will  compensate  him  richly,  aye,  more  than  rii 
for  every  annoyance — perhaps  not  just  at  this  momen^C^  • 
that  would  excite  too  much  attention,  and  lead  directB^ 
on  the  track ;  it  is  somewhat  disagreeable,  the  iw^ 
things  hap])ening  at  the  same  time.     I  could  not  rertfti' 
last  night,  and  dnrst  not  bring  the  goods  into  the  town- 
Here  they  are  safe.     I  think  1  hear  Bengston.** 

"But   what  will   become   of  Erlandson?     Ame,  I    ' 
im])lore  you,  reflect,  before  you  burden  yonr  conscienoe 
with  a  new  crime.     How  can  Erlandson  be  punishei 
when  they  will  understand  very  well  that  the  goods 
do  not  belong  to  him  ?" 

'^  I  do  not  exactly  know :  the  affair  came  on  on 
Wednesday,  and  will  be  resumed  on  Saturday.  But 
do  not  fear,  dearest  Amelie ;  nothing  will  happen  to 
him  that  money  cannot  atone  for." 

"  Oh,  this  unlucky  smuggling  I     Is  it  not  enough  if 
incur  danger  oi\eae\?,v?\xVvviMl  ioiylicating  others?  Bff 


c< 
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•ne,  if  you  have  the  heart Tell  me  exactly  if 

landson  is  in  danger,  for  then ' 

'*  Hufih,  hush !  I  hear  steps  ;  Presto  is  stirring.    Go 

my  love,  goto  bed,  and  think  no  more  about  it." 
^  If  ot  think  !*'  sighed  Amelie,  and  cast  a  long  look  at 
i  foliage  beneath  her,  then  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
i  nodding  silently  to  her  husband,  she  went  in, 
'  she  did  not  wish  to  see  the  scene  that  was  passing 
low. 

Rolgersen  had  not  mistaken :  it  was  his  people, 
:^mpanied  by  our  friend  Bas,  who  had  received  per- 
Bsion  from  Captain  Stangerling  to  go  with  the  goods, 
d  eee  them  safely  delivered.     After  he  had  assisted 

depositing  them  in  a  wood-house,  Bas  was  richly 
W'arded,  and  sent  back  with  many  friendly  messages 

Oaptain  Stangerling. 

So,  my  dearest  love,  aU  is  done:  it  went  like  a 
^ce !     Now  I  think  I  shall  enjoy  my  sleep." 

Amelie  made  no  reply :  she  lay  still,  but  could  not 
"f^ent  herself  feeling  a  degree  of  repugnance  and 
horror,  when  she  thought  of  this  man,  whom  she  had  so 
^n  seen  nearly  mad  from  the  tortures  of  conscience, 
now  boasting  and  cheerful  at  having  succeeded  in  com- 
Qiitting  a  breach  of  the  law,  that  might  leave  him  the 
gamer  of  a  few  shillings. 

Holgersen  saw  how  vexed  she  was;  but  at  that 
lioment  he  wanted  no  consolation :  on  the  contrary,  he 
elt  lighter  at  heart  than  he  had  done  for  a  long 
ime,  and  fell  asleep,  without  thinking  more  of  the 
lain  he  had  inflicted  on  his  wife.     Amelie  too  slept  at 

A8t. 

All  was  still  in  the  villa. 

About  an  hour  had  passed,  when  a  low  growl  was 
leflrd,  and  then  Presto  began  to  bark  so  violentXy) 

VOL,  n.  K 
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that  both  Holgersen  and  his  wife  started  frmn  thd 
sleep. 

Holgersen   rose  and   looked    towards  the  windor^^ 
Amelie  trembled  in  every  limb. 

'^  What  is  the  matter^  my  love?''  said  her  husband..-::^ 
with    feigned    composure.      *'Some   one   has   morel] 
crossed  the  court" 

"  Crossed  the  court,  yes ;  but  listen !   do  y<m 
hear  steps  going  up  the  walk  towards  the  terrace?" 

'^  Fancy ;  perhaps  Will  has  been  looking  out. 
get  up ! " 

Holgersen  threw  on  his  clothes,  but  just  as  he 
putting  his  arm  into  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  there  was 
knocking  at  the  hall-Kloor  which  shook  the  house  to  ii 
very  foundation,  and  a  voice  thundered  out : 

^^  In  the  name  of  His  Majesty  and  the  CrowUi  o] 
the  door ! " 

"  Arnc,  Ame !  "  stammered  the  terrified  wife,  **i8  fa 
come  to  this  ?  " 

"  This  is  no  time  for  complaints,  Amelie;  I  know 
thing  to  be  done,  and  but  one ! " 

"What?" 

^^  While  you  keep  them  occupied   upstairs,  I  wiU 

take  care  that "  Holgersen  ceased,  his  tongue  re-' 

fused  to  finish  the  sentence.     A  firesh  knock,  another 
summons  from  without,  at  last  gave  him  courage  to 
whisper :    ^^  The   bales   can   be  placed  in  the  bozisl 
vault" 

^^Man,  what  dare  you  propose?"  cried  Amefe 
horror-stricken.  "  Would  you  make  use  of  this  piscey 
where  your  dust  must  rest,  when  your  soul  has  goD0 
to  its  account — this  consecrated  place,  for  the  cob* 
cealment  of  contraband  goods?  Wait,  Ame,  wfH 
and  hear  what  1  \uwv^  V>  ^^  \{^  tkee,  what  I  tw^ 
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7  the  Crod  who  is  above  us.  If  thou  darest  to  carry 
3t  thy  sinful  purpose,  thou  hast  pronounced  our 
'paration  for  life;  nothing  shall  force  me  to  live 
^Qger  with  a  man  who  has  desecrated  his  own  grave ! 
oink  of  the  holy  priest  at  Molde,  and  what  he  said  to 

*^  Death  and  confusion  I "  muttered  Holgersen  be- 
^'©eii  his  closed  teeth — ^^  my  goods,  the  punishment, 
*©  disgrace,  the  vexation ! — who  has  betrayed  me  ?  " 

A  light  step  was  now  heard  on  the  stairs. 

^Is  not  father  awake?  Do  you  not  hear  some  one 
filing ?    What  do  the  people  want  who  are  without?" 

*^Stay  here,  Rosa  I"  said  her  mother,  sternly;  she 
^^n  continued :  **  Go,  Ame ;  you  must  open  the  door 
^V.  But,  once  for  all — let  them  make  the  seizure 
^Wiout  any  resistance." 

llolgersen,  seeing  no  possibility  of  escape,  went  down, 
^^^Kibling  in  every  limb,  and  drew  back  the  bolt. 

^  What  is  the  meaning,"  asked  he,  in  a  tone  which 
^^i«  meant  to  sound  harsh  and  surprised,  but  really 
•strayed  his  anxiety — *'what  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
*^I  will  answer  you,  Herr  patron,  if  you  will  not 
^e  it  ill,"  said  a  man,  whose  head  appeared  above 
■J^Ofle  of  the  revenue-oflScers.  '*  I,  Olaus  Erlandson, 
%e  of  your  own  seamen,  in  return  for  the  kindness 
yon  showed  me,  have  come  to  prove  my  gratitude  for 
^e  same.  We  have  been  lying  in  wait,  near  Lilja's 
^ye,  both  yesterday  and  to-day ;  but  as  it  was  more 
Agreeable  that  the  seizure  should  be  made  at  your  own 
*H>ii8e,  we  waited.  And  now  I  have  paid  my  debt, 
^Jld  give  place  to  the  officers  of  the  Crown !  Farewell, 
^err  Mork — measure  for  measure  I " 

The  head  disappeared,  and  the  officers  stepped  past 
^  stupified  HcigeneiL 

k2 
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Before  an  hour  had  passed^  the  seizure  was  made, 
and  the  bales  carried  away. 


Early  the  next  morning,  two  bailiffs  demanded  an 
audience  of  Captain  Stangerling,  and  presented  him 
with  a  paper. 

This  paper  contained  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
summons  to  appear,  in  three  days,  at  the  trial  respecting 
the  matter  of  the  contraband  goods  found  on  the  estate 
of  the  Merchant  Mork,  as  the  sailor,  Erlandson,  who 
happened  to  be  returning  from  KarFs  Island  on  Sunday 
night,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  had 
seen  a  boat  push  off  from  the  schooner  then  lying  at 
Hogklint,  and  that  the  said  boat  had  steered  for  Lilja's 
Cave.      When   Albin  received  this  information,  Iub 
muscular  frame  trembled.     He  locked  the  door  of  hi* 
cabin,  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  crew  of  the  '  Alte  Junge,'  not  one  would  venton 
to  disturb  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


TWO  OOMYBBaATIONS. 


2  Captain  had  politely  but  coldly  declined  two 
ions  from  the  Mork  family;  for  even  on  the 
lay  since  his  summons  before  the  magistrates,  his 
was  by  no  means  abated.  It  was  well  for  his 
tions  that  he  did  not  encounter  the  merchant; 
ware  of  his  own  natural  impetuosity,  Albin 
it  it  better  to  avoid  meeting  Mork.  It  was  the 
me  since  the  process  relative  to  Donnert,  and  the 
ution  at  Gefle,  that  our  hero  had  been  summoned 
ear  before  a  court  of  justice.  He  was  engaged 
ig,  when  Peter  informed  him  that  the  Merchant 
wished  to  speak  a  few  words  with  him. 
J  moody  and  angry  expression  which  disfigured 
a  handsome  features,  changed  to  one  of  chilling 
apt. 

0  to  Herr  Mork,  and  tell  him  I  have  no  time  now, 
eg  to  be  excused :  when  the  examination  is  over, 

1  be  at  his  service." 

5  boy  went  away,  but  again  returned. 

lie   merchant   begs   Captain    Stangerling  not  to 

it   amiss,  but  he   will   only   intrude   for   a  few 


es. 
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"  Let  him  come  in  then." 

Away  flew  Peter  like  on  arrow.  Herr  M«k  h^ 
given  him  a  rix-doUar. 

"  What  impertinence!  What  can  he  want?"  mm  " 
tcrcd  Albin ;  ^^  perhaps  to  laugh  at  my  mistaken  o0 


ciousneas." 


The  next  moment  the  merchant  stood  bowing  befo^ 
his  young  host,  who  maintained  his  imperturbable  cdC 
ness. 

^'  My  excellent  friend !  ^  began  Mork  in  an  inn^ 
uating  voice,  '^I  have  come  to  express  my  heartfe* 
regret  that  you  should  have  got  entangled  in  this  uc: 
pleasant  affair." 

"  I  see  no  cause  for  regret :  I  laugh  at  all  those  wb 
arranged  it  so  well — ^the  penalty  is  just ! " 

'^  Oh !  Captain  Stangerling,  how  can  you  be  so  indL 
ferent  ?  " 

^^I  am  always  indifferent  to  things  that  are  paa? 
To  speak  and  think  before  one  acts,  is  wise,  but  fl 
lament  over  an  affair  after  it  is  done,  is  folly ;  constf 
qucntly,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  leave  this  event  C 
itself." 

^'  As  you  please.     Yet,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?  * 

Albin  raised  his  brows.     "  Anything  you  like." 

"I  would  not  for  all  the  world  be  thought  inde 
licate ;  but  people  who  are  caught  in  the  same  traf 
had  better  be  candid,  in  my  opinion.  Captain  StangeS 
ling,  do  you  intend  to  admit  the  charge  ?" 

Albin  knit  his  brows  in  a  most  unequivocal  manner- 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*^To  receive  an  answer  to  my  question,  if  yo 
please." 

^^  I  have  not  learned  to  look  upon  an  oath  as  a  trifle 
I  shall  Bubmvt  to  my  ^\xmd;miQ.\it)  whatever  it  be." 
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ray  shot  into  Holgersen's  eyes.  "  That  I  believe, 
dn ! — I  never  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  your 
'^^^^r  feelings  would  gain  the  mastery. — That  is  noble, 
▼cr^r  noble!" 

^*  Do  you  think  making  a  virtue  of  necessity  noble  ? 
^y^  assent  is  only  that  miserable  virtue,  and  I  should 
*8*^«m  myself  much  happier  if  I  had  no  need  to  lay 
^^^ioi  to  it.     But  time  presses " 

^*  One  word  more."  Mork  cast  a  cautious  glance 
^^^'^^wrds  the  companion-ladder  —  "a  word  in  confi- 
deiioe!" 

**  "WTiatfs  your  pleasure  ?  "  Albin  looked  at  his  guest 
«  ^  manner  that  gave  but  little  reason  to  hope  he 
^vUd  yield. 

^till  Mork  made  the  attempt. 

*^  My  good  Captain  Stangerling  1  A  young  man,  a 
"^^^^  passer-by,  who  cannot  in  the  least  care  about 
"^*^^  made  the  subject  of  conversation  for  a  few  days 
^  ^o  remote  a  place  as  Wisby — to  such  a  man  an  insig- 
'^oant  matter  like  this  is  but  a  trifle." 

**  Herr  Mork,  since  the  commencement  of  our  con- 
^^^^JBation,  you  seem  to  have  quite  changed  your  opinion, 
*^^  do  me  the  honour  of  supposing  I  am  much  more 
"^^  from  prejudices  than  is  really  the  case.  First,  I 
*'^'^e  the  peculiar  weakness  of  wishing  to  be  considered 
^^  honest  man,  wherever  I  go ;  and  we  may  perhaps 
^ff^^^e  in  thinking,  there  is  no  honour  in  being  cele- 
"J^t«d  for  breaking  the  law;  secondly,  I  am  not  so 
"^^*^,  that  I  can  look  with  indifference  on  the  fine  which 

T 

*  **iust  pay  for  my  readiness  to  serve  others." 

^*  As  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  I  shall  esteem 
^5^8elf  happy,  if ^" 

**  Not  a  word,  I  beg,"  interposed  Albin  quickly. 

**It  would  only  be  right/'  said  Holgersen,  "  as  \t 
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happened  on  my  account, — but  I  am  far  firom  wifiU 
to  oiFend  you;  meanwhile  I  have  to  ask  a  favomr — a 
a  very  great  favour,  not  for  myself,  though  as  a  citi 
and  a  father  I  have  cause  to  watch  over  m; 
my 

"  Your  reputation  ?"  suggested  Albin. 

^'Oh,  I  hardly  think  that  can  suffer  the  leasl 
reality,  for  with  men  of  business  such  afiairs  are 
uncommon.  But  it  happens  most  yexatioualy,  tiu 
am  at  this  very  time  involved  in  a  similar  matt< 
though  quite  innocently.  And  a  husband,  a  fiitl 
Ah  I  sir,  all  my  family  look  upon  it  as  if  it  wer 
the  greatest  importance.  In  short,  not  to  detain 
longer,  I  have  come  to  claim  your  consideration 
my  wife  and  daughters  T' 

*^  In  what  way  can  I  do  them  a  service  ?' 

**In  a  way  which  would  place  us  all  under 
greatest  obligations  to  you;  and  there  would  b€ 
difficulty,  as  you  have  already  determined  not  to  c 
that  you  had  the  goods  on  board." 

"  But  I  do  not  understand  !" 

*^If,  for   example,"   (Mork  lowered  his  voice 
more) — "  if  you.  Captain  Stangerling,  were  the  o^ 
of  these  goods,  and  I  only  the  commissioner,  who 
received  them — I  am  merely  putting  a  case " 

Captain  Stangerling  turned  very  red,  but  madi 
reply,  which  encouraged  the  merchant  to  pro© 
"  My  gratitude  would  then  be  shown  in  somet! 
more  substantial  than  mere  words." 

The    sliade    on    Albin's    face    now  deepened 
crimson,  and  his  only  reason  for  not  answering 
that  his  blood  was  in  such  a  state  of  commotioi 
felt   not  only  his   resolutions,  but  the  rights  of 
pitality  in  jeopardy.     SxVU.^  he  was  able  to  cor 
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hunself.    But  now  the  merchant  with  more  confidence 
advanced  a  step  further. 

^  Let  us  conclude  the  business,  my  dear  Captain. 
If  I  only  appear  as  your  commissioner — which  will  be  the 
>^ore  credible  fix)m  the  fact  of  your  mate  being  seen 
**  the  transport  of  the  goods  from  Lilja's  Cave — I  will 
P^y  all  your  expenses,  and  any  further  sum  you  like  to 
'^ame  yourself." 

*'  HerrP  cried  Albin,  his  face  no  longer  red,  but 
^'I'lUDg  almost  livid,  "  have  the  goodness  to  quit  the 
^iix  as  soon  as  possible,  or  this  may  end  in  a  manner 
▼liioli  will  probably  correspond  with  the  insult  you 
**^^  thought  proper  to  offer  me." 

"What  insult?    I  will  pay  you  honourably." 
Oo,   Herr  Merchant!     Compel  me  not  to  show 
7^^  liow  an  honourable  man  answers,  when  an  offer  is 
n^ad^  him  to  sell  that  honour !" 

-Ah,  ha  r*  said  Mork  sneeringly ;  *^  suppose  I  make 
'^  of  this  little  expedient  myself?  I  almost  think 
ther^^^  is  as  much  to  bear  witness  for,  a:^  against" 

Steersman!"  cried  the  Captain,  "let  the  men 
*®^^iible  aft ;  I  have  sometlung  to  say  to  them  before 
I  go  ashore." 

"What  does  aU  this  mean?"  asked  Mork,  now 
S'^'^ing  pale  in  his  turn. 

^  It  means,"  replied  the  Captain,  whose  coolness  had 
'^^^^^med,  from  the  very  excess  of  Mork^s  impudence, 
^*^t  I  intend  to  accompany  you  on  deck,  and  there 
°*^*^e  known  to  my  crew  your  offer  and  subsequent 
7*^*^«t  I  think  your  declaration  will  then  be  but  of 
*^^^^  value,  and  limt  the  whole  affair  will  have  an  un- 
^l^^cted  termination." 

**  That  is  to  say,"  said  Mork  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
you  wiD  not  respect  hospitality  nor  private  feeling? 

k3 
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What  was  spoken  in  confidence;  what  an  nnhapp 
husband  and  father  said  without  intention  or  meanbj 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment — ^for  belieye,  I  oould  nev^ 
be  capable  of  doing  such  a  thing — that  you  wool 
make  known  to  your  crew." 

*^  It  would  be  a  compulsory  precaution.  But  for  tl 
last  time,  I  beg  that  we  may  end  this  conference.  It 
always  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  bring  disgrace  rxpc 
any  one,  and  in  full  confidence  that  you  and  your  oo] 
science  will  take  counsel  together  on  your  way  to  tl 
courts  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  company  c 
deck.'' 

Mork  took  a  short  and  cold  farewell,  and  ^tho' 
further  parley,  ascended  the  ccMupanion.  With  ra| 
and  indignation  depicted  on  his  countenance,  he  glanc< 
back  for  a  moment ;  then,  proud  as  a  petty  king^  1 
passed  the  obsequious  crew  and  went  on  shore. 

*•  Base  scoundrel !"  muttered  Albin.  **  And  for  th 
he  made  use  of  the  name  of  his  wife  and  daughters ! 
would  swear  not  one  of  them  had  the  slightest  suspicic 
of  his  intentions.  Poor  things  I — such  a  husband — sue 
a  father !  Aye,  what  a  father-in-law  for  an  hone 
man  I  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  knavish  trid 
are  set  down  in  his  register!  It  cannot  be  posdU 
that  little  Rosa,  that  beautiful,  amiable  child,  should: 
her  innocence  have  asked  him  to  make  a  request  of  m 
the  substance  of  which  she  could  not  herself  unde 
stand  ?  Oh,  no,  no — she  is  as  intelligent  as  she  is  pa: 
and  charming  I    But  I  am  forgetting — Peter  I" 

«  Captain  I " 

**  Are  the  men  ready  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  Captam." 

Albin  hastily  concluded  .his  toilet ;  for  as  he  nef«i 
liked  to  recall  an  otii^T  \x£2L<^!e^  l^x  «k^\il^  ^ss^rtant  tfd 
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leen  cause,  he  thought  he  would  address  a  few 
X)  his  crew,  both  for  his  own  benefit  and  theirs ; 
3oke  as  follows : 

u  knowi  ^^J  leyisj  I  have  been  summoned  to 
before  the  court,  because  I  consented,  through 
IS  to  the  owner  of  the  cargo  at  Liverpool,  to 
ome  contraband  goods  to  Wisby.  Before  I  go, 
to  remind  you,  how  even  the  smallest  breach 
law  brings  its  own  punishment.  I  have  been 
)f  a  thoughtless  act  to  serve  another,  and  must 
one  for  it,  as  if  it  were  my  own  afialr.  You 
m  right,  when  I  warn  you  against  all  kinds  of 
ing ;  and  I  hope  the  proof  you  have  before  you, 
Captiun  having  acted  like  a  fool,  will  be  the  best 
le  you  can  take  to  prevent  your  ever  following 
mple  in  such  matters.  1  have  nothing  further 
except  to  request  that,  whichever  of  you  shall 
moned  to  appear  as  a  witness,  will  bear  true 
ny  calmly  and  decidedly — ^for  in  this  you  may 
>ur  Captain  as  an  example.  Make  conscience 
ompass  in  every  circumstance  of  your  lives, 
irewell !  Be  quick,  Bas  1" 
liversal  "God  preserve  the  Captain  1"  accom- 
by  the  waving  of  hats,  was  the  answer  to 
speech. 

n  the  young  skipper  had  left  his  ship  with  a 
ep,  Bas,  who  likewise  was  dressed  in  his  best  to 
the  court,  exclaimed,  "  Did  you  ever  sail  under 
captain,  lads  ?  Bless  my  heart  I  the  tears  nearly 
me,  when  I  saw  him  stand  and  say  in  the  face 
own  men,  ^  Do  not  take  example  by  the  faults 
I  have  committed.'  Aye,  there's  a  heart — 
honour — ^there's  honesty ! " 
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The  sitting  of  the  court  was  ended. 

Mork  had  not  ventured  to  disgrace  himadf 
making  a  false  declaration:  he  had  confessed,  so 
Captain  Stangcrling,  and  with  his  brows  knit  and 
heart  heavy  the  latter  quitted  the  court  He 
pondering  over  the  letter  he  must  now  write  to 
uncle,  when  Just  as  he  turned  a  comer,  he  encounter^^ 
Rosa,  who  at  that  moment  stepped  out  of  MadaDC^ 
Ringeborg's  house. 

In  this  painful  dilemma,  he  thought  it  best  to  pn-^* 
on  as  if  he  did  not  see  her;  but  as  it  chanced  th.^^ 
Rosa  was  going  the  same  way,  he  could  not  do  oth( 
wise  than  say  a  few  words  to  hen 

^^  Ha,  Ilerr  Stangcrling  ! "  siud  the  young  girl, 
lessly ;    not,  however,  in   her  usual  merry  tone,  b'*-^^ 
with  an  expression  that  betrayed  dissatisfaction* 

"  Has  Mademoiselle  Rosa  so  soon  returned  from 
country  ?" 

*^  I  was  only  away  one  day :  however,  if  I  had 
seen  the  ^  Alte  Junge '  still  at  anchor,  I  should  ha' 
thought  Captain  Stangcrling  had  sailed." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  You  have  been  invisible — at  least  to  us.** 

"  A  great  deal  of  business,*'  began  Albin,  but 
durst  not  look  in  Rosa's  open  countenance. 

*^  Oh,   how   formal !      It    does    not    require    m 
divination  on  my  part  to  guess  that  the  business 
nothing  to  do  with  your  invisibility.** 

''  Then  I  must  believe  that  Mademoiselle  Re 
omniscient.** 

**  Oh  no,  I  only  know  one  thing ;   if  any  or 
done  me  a  wrong  unintentionally,  I  would  not 

both  upon  him  and It  may  be  wrong  to  as7 

what  had  my  falYiei  \Ai  ^o  VvCcl  ^20.  "Satw^^!!  u 
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sending  contraband  goods  by  you?  And  was  it  his 
^ault  the  boat  being  seen  rowing  away  from  your 
schooner  ?'* 

**  Not  in  the  least.     In  the  meantime '^ 

**"  In  the  meantime,"  interrupted  Rosa,  with  a  slight 
'^tiarn  of  her  former  playfulness,  *^  I  should  like  to  see 
^oB  looks  my  mother  and  Thekla  would  exchange  if 
^^y  knew  my  excessive  imprudence,  aye,  and  disre- 
8**xJ  of  etiquette  and  delicacy,  in  speaking  to  you  of 
•  circumstance  about  which  I  ought  to  know  nothing. 
.  'OU.-t  what  18  to  be  done  when  one  has  a  bad  habit  of 
^''^"t   acting,  and  then  summoning  reflection  to  follow 

*^  One  must  believe,"  said  Albin,  now  quite  dis- 
^''^^^ed,  "that  he  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  listen  to 
«uc*l^  innocent  candour,  cannot  but  find  it  very  charm- 
^^*fe»  even  though  it  does  contain  a  reproof." 

^^ith  these   words,   it  so   happened  that  our  hero 

^PS^ coached  a  few  steps  nearer  his  beautiful  companion, 

^^11  whilst  he  did  say  at  the  same  moment  to  himself: 

^^?Tiat  a  pity  this  angel  has   such   a  knave   for  a 

&t;l^er !" 

*^*^  Added  to  this,"  continued  Rosa,  adroitly  avoiding 
"^^    subject  that  had   called  forth  Albinos  politeness, 
"  I   have  so  many  vexations." 
*  ^  So  soon  ?" 

**  Yes,  you  may  believe  me :    first    of  all — love- 
^^^ations." 
"•How?" 
**  But  not  my  own !'' 

*  Well,  that  is  right ;  otherwise  I  should  have  said 
y^*U  liad  not  lost  much  time." 

*  Oh,  I  have  firmly  resolved  never  to  have  any 
^^^^^^OD  of  my  own  In  these  mattera.     Good  Heaven  \ 
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I  can  hardly  bear  those  of  other  people  I     You 
probably  heard  that  Karl  and  Thekla^s  engagement  ii 
at  an  end  ?^' 

"  Is  it  possible  ?'' 

^^  It  isy  indeed.     When  my  mother  and  I 
the  day  before  yesterday  from  our  little  excursion,  w 
saw — guess  what ! — Thekla  without  her  ring.    Ah, 
made  me  so  sorry,  and  still  more  to  perceive  Thek^La 
so  calm  and  quiet,  when  I  could  read  anguish  in 
heart !     Aunt  Taga  says,  Elarl  was  so  disturbed  whi 
he  went  away,  no  one  would  have  known  him.^ 

'^This  is  indeed  very  lamentable!'^  answered  Alb 
thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  not  alL     Have  you  seen  Vict^^*' 
yesterday  or  to-day  ?" 

"No,   not   these  three  days.      I   wondered  m] 
where  he  was.*' 

"  He  was  like  a  madman  when  he  heard  Thekla  wi 
free  again.  I  speak  thus  plainly  of  our  affairs,  becau^^ 
Victor  informed  us  that  you  heard  everything  th^* 
night  in  Lilja's  Cave." 

^^  Yes,  I  certainly  know  enough  to  make  me 
warmly  interested  for  all  parties.     But  where  is  Lieui*' 
tenant  Victor?** 

^^  He  must  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  wane 
knight,  for  he   has  disappeared.      And  now   I 
Hildur's  grief  in  addition,  and  hers  is  not  so  subdueC^ 
as  TheklaV." 

"  Yes,   I   thought   Mademoiselle    Hildur^s  feeling^ 
were  very  excitable.** 

"  Aye,  indeed !    Everything  goes  wrong — ^the  whol^ 

house  is  turned  topsy-turvy :  father  is  in  a  bad  humou^ 

on  account  of  theae  unhappy  affairs;   mother   is  ac^ 

grieved,  that  1  covAii\)xv»x,\TAft  V*.^  «s«^  ^ime  I  lool^ 
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Iier; — and  there  is  some  one  else  I  love/^  (Rosa 
ght  of  the  "  Son  of  the  Sigh,'')  "  who  is  sad  and 
^ring.     I  assure  you,  Captain  Stangerling,  we  have 
nothing  but  unfavourable  winds  ever  since  your 
=*iTal  at  Wiaby/' 

^  ^  Then  it  will  be  better/'  said  Albin,  glancing  half 
=>:sroachfully,  half  sadly,  at  his  companion,  ^^  if  I  take 
^  departure  as  quickly  as  possible;  for  to  confess 
^    truth,  no  kind  wind  has  filled  my  sails  either/' 

^  ^  Ah,  I  know  that  full  well — and  perhaps "  (Rosa 

ered  her  voice,  and  a  beautiful  blush  crimsoned  her 

i^ks),  "for  that  every  reason  I  have  confided  to  you 

:xny  other  griefs,  that  I  might  have  the  right  to  tell 
how  heartily  sorry  I  am,  Captain  Stangerling, 
^>^  you  should  have  been  entangled  in  this  unpleasant 
^^ir,  on  my  father^s  account.  Still  (Sosa  fixed  a 
^^ining  look  on  the  young  seaman)  **do  not  think 
*^^ily  of  us — we  are  all  so  grieved  I" 

**God  forbid.  Mademoiselle  Rosa  I  I  should  just  as 
*^>ii  think  ill  of  the  angels,  as  of  you  1  Let  me  now 
«'^" — it  was  Albin's  turn  this  time  to  look  at  his  fair 
>»xipanion, — "I  hope  this  hour  of  friendship  has  atoned 
*^  many  others  of  an  opposite  character." 

^^  There  was  a  slight  pause :  at  last  Rosa  said  in  a 
^l^ued  voice,  "  Perhaps  we  may  not  see  you  again  ?' 

^bin's  principles  naturally  would  not  allow  of  his 
"^^Jig  the  guest  of  a  man  he  had  been  so  disagreeably 
^^^^ected  with;  but  then  another  idea  struck  him. 
-*•««  ladies  were  perfectly  innocent:  he  might  pay  a 
^^Well  visit  to  theniy  and  accordingly  he  replied :  "  It 
"^Onl^j  \^  quite  impossible  for  me  to  leave  Wisby  with- 
^^^  seeing  Madame  Mork  and  her  daughters  once 

*  ^Xbsaik  you  r  said  Bosa,  witiv  so  radiant  a  \ook^ 
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and  such  a  smile,  that  Albin,  when  far  away, 
thought  he  could  see  botL  To  his  great  surpr 
found  his  spirits  less  depressed  and  hurt  than 
pected  them  to  have  been  on  this  unlucky  da} 
though  he  reflected  much  and  deeply  on  the  cc 
this  phenomenon,  he  could  find  no  satisfactory 
ceptable  reply. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


OONFIDENCE. 


days  have  passed,  and  yet  a  heavy  cloud  still 
er  the  Mork  family, 

Qother  and  daughter  are  engaged  in  earnest 
tion  in  the  boudoir  of  the  former. 

Live  spoken  of  the  unfortunate  smuggling 
d  their  distress  that  a  stranger  like  Captain 
ing  should  have  been  involved  in  a  punishment 
;ter  that  solely  concerhed  the  merchant ;  Mork's 
I  desponding  moods,  the  necessary  banishment 

Rosa's  childlike  innocence,  and,  lastly,  the 
ible  situation  of  Hildur  and  Victor — every- 
.s  discussed  by  Thekla  and  her  mother.     Eight 

passed,  during  which  Victor  had  never  made 
irance,  and  Hildur  was  a  continual  prey  to  her 
ig  disposition,  her  impetuous  and  headstrong 

}  more  than  even  Job's  *patience   could   have 
said  Madame  Mork,  while  she  rested  her  head 
(T  on  her  hand, 
our  house  indeed  seems  to  be  a  refuge  for 
nd  of  sorrow,"  answered   Thekla  with  a  sup- 
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"And  yet,  my  child,  bow  many  griefs  must  lie  ixi 
the  sorrowing  brciist,  that  one  dare  not  mention !  jiJl*i» 
I  had  but  one  real  happiness,  looking  forward  to  yovxT 
union  with  the  excellent  family  of  SalzwedeL  TlmSc 
hope  you  have  yourself  annihilated,  Heaven  only  knoW^ 
from  what  cause.  I  only  know  that  the  breach  betwe^^ 
you  and  Karl  weighs  heavier  on  my  heart  than  wor^i^ 
can  express." 

^^  And  do  you  not  think  it  has  sunk  deep  into  mine  ?^ 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  You  are  not  then  deficient  in  kinUy 
feelings  towards  Karl  T 

^  I  should  think  not !"  There  was  something  strange 
in  the  sound  of  Thekla*s  voice. 

^'  Thckla !"  said  her  mother,  after  contemplating  her 
for  a  moment,  ^'  if  you  could  know  how  miserable  my 
life  often  is,  you  would  not  deny  me  the  only  happineas 
that  can  ever  fall  to  my  lot — the  confidence  of  my  chif- 
dren !     Tell  me  the  griefs  of  thy  heart,  my  belovcA 
daughter  I    Your  reserve  has  often  pained  me,  thoogb 
I  never  doubted  your  love." 

"Ah,  dear  mother!  believe  this:  a  more  perfecfc 
openness  and  candour  will  not  make  you  happier.  I» 
certain  cases,  it  is  better  to  see  too  little  than  to(> 
much." 

"  Xot  for  those,  my  child,  who  are  so  accustomed  to 
woe  as  I  am.  And  to  prove  to  you  that  a  tender 
mother  must  always  be  anxious  about  what  concerns  the 
child  she  loves,  I  will  set  you  the  example,  and  teD 
you  what  my  thoughts  have  been  r^arding  you  and 
Karl." 

**  Let  me  hear  them,"  said  Thekia  eagerly. 

"  Well,  listen :  my  conviction  is  that  you  have  long 
concealed  your  feelings  from  him,  and  the  reason  yon 
have  been  t\lua\ukev^«ixmv^,^wJl^3cLQ^y^ht  Karl  was  rf 
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liob  a  calm^  temperate,  and  natural  character^  that  he 
fCL^  not  capable  of  experiencing  the  force  of  a  deep, 
b<8orbing^  and  mighty  passion.*' 

^Chekla  was  silent ;  but  her  burning  cheek  was  a  suffi- 
ient  answer. 

**  I  cannot  say  whether  you  have  done  Karl  justice 
r  injustice  in  this  opinion ;  but  what  I  can  tell  you 
vi'tli  certainty^  based  upon  most  lamentable  experience, 
iB»  tiiat  no  one  can  be  more  unhappy  than  the  woman 
wko  is  the  victim  of  a  violent  and  all-absorbing  love. — 
0  my  God,  what  misery,  what  horror,  what  sin  does 
^  produce  in  the  heart !  High  and  pure  dreams  fade 
&^^y  beneath  passion's  baneful  influence ;  holy,  happy 
^^Otights  that  should  bring  down  heaven  to  earth,  die 
Ki^B^ually  and  unperceived,  and  one  awakes  to  conscious- 
nesa  when — it  is  too  late  I  My  child,  my  beloved 
•Hieklay  believe  that  a  calm  and  peaceful  life,  passed 
^^tli  a  man  you  can  esteem,  is  a  thousand  times  prefer- 
~l^  to  that  stormy  reign  of  passion,  which  never 
^5^*^08  or  assures  tranquillity  or  joy  to  the  mind." 

**I  believe  your  words,  dear  mother — believe  them 

•^  entirely,  that,  though  my  heart  may  have  concealed 

^^^er  feelings  than  I  ever  allowed  to  be  visible,  I  would 

"^Ve  followed  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense, 

•^d  with  heartfelt  gratitude  have  been  content  with  a 

^^erate  share  of  happiness,  had  not  another  cause 

^^isted     for     breaking     off    my     engagement     with 

XarL" 

**  Then  in  God's  name,  my  child,  what  is  it?    Surely 
2K>tiiing  in  Karl's  character  ?" 

"  No,  no ;   the  real  cause  proceeds  entirely  from  my 
unhappy  and  too  early  developed  faculty  of  reflect- 
ing, not  only  on  our  internal  family  circumstances,  but 
ako  on— — '*Here  Thekla  stopped ;  she  glanced  at  Viet 
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mother,  but  Amdie's  eyes  were  cast  down,  while  a  dif 
paleness  spread  itself  over  her  face. 

"  On  what  ?"  asked  she  slowly. 

^'  On  my  father's  dejection,  or  rather  his  disorde] 
state  of  mind." 

Amelie  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  and  could  i 
immediately  answer;  for  she  had  long  feared  tl 
Thekla  had  discovered  an  important  secret  by  so 
means  or  other. 

**  Mother,  mother  I  I  see  you  understand  me.  A 
let  me  add :  what  happiness  can  I  expect  in  life  witb 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  most  affectionate 
parents  ? — Oh !  let  us  mingle  our  tears ;  for  it  is  i 
apprehension  alone  I  feel,  I  have  a  terrible  convict 
that " 

"  My  child,  my  child  I " — the  mother  cast  a  terrif 
look  around — "  be  careful  what  you  say — dread  yc 
own  words !" 

**  Have  I  not  concealed  my  anguish  for  three  Ic 
years?  Doubt  not,  a  daughter's  heart  is  the  sai 
shrine  of  confidence." 

"  But  he — what  have  you  guessed  ?"  stammered  i 
poor  wife. 

"  As  you  know,  mother,  my  father's  inward  gi 
was  far  more  dreadful  just  at  the  time  of  my  betrot 
to  Karl.  Once,  when  you  were  not  at  home,  he  1 
been  locked  up  for  several  hours  in  the  cellar,  uni 
pretence  of  looking  over  some  merchandise.  I  could 
longer  bear  to  think  how  he  suffered,  which  was  alwi 
betrayed  by  his  disturbed  manner  when  he  return 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  wanted  a  tender  sympatl 
and  therefore  I  did  not  shrink  from  intruding  up 
him.  I  went  down  to  the  outer  cellar :  the  door  oft 
inner  one  was  \)o\\.^dL\  W\.  \.\vq  bitter  lamentatioi 
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wbich  I  heard  there,  so  terrified  me,  I  was  quite  un- 
ablo  either  to  knock  or  call  out.  It  must  have  been  ^ 
^i^^^ful  paroxysm  he  suffered  on  this  occasion  I  I 
he^ord  him  rushing  rapidly  up  and  down,  beating  his 
hands  against  the  wall ;  and  the  sounds  he  uttered  at 
mt;eryals,  I  never  can  forget.  At  last  he  exclaimed — 
th^  meaning  of  his  words  I  shudder  to  think  of:  *  Oh — 
*he  leg,  the  leg ! — ^he  is  hiding  on  the  other  side  of  the 
na^st !  But  whiz ! — there  is  the  flash — the  waters  close 
— it;  is  over!'* 

TUhe  mother  had  listened  to  her  daughter's  words  as 
"  ale  were  petrified.  What  hideous  mystery  lay  in 
"^oee  dreadftil  words  ?  Surely,  they  related  to  that 
^^^Ooe  on  which  he  was  ever  silent,  though  he  had  con- 
^'c^a^d  that  another  deed  of  blood  burdened  his  con- 
"ci^nce. 

Great    God  I"    sighed   the  sorely  tried    woman; 

ighteous  but  terrible  is  my  punishment!  Had  I 
***ten  my  children  and — — ^*'  She  hesitated — and  with 
•  Btudder  fixed  a  look  of  anguish  and  despair  on  her 
brighter. 

*•  Oh,  fear  me  not :  who  can  so  well  share  a  common 
8*^^  as  mother  and  daughter  ?  I  did  not  deceive  my- 
•^l^^I  could  not  do  so :  he  has,  somewhere  or  other, 
Perpetrated  an  awful  crime,  and  it  is  the  torments  of 
^'^^Bcience,  the  dread  of  being  called  to  an  account,  that 
^^  f>ften  makes  his  brow  burst  out  in  cold  and  clammy 
"^^^it.  O,  my  God,  my  God !  if  our  united  prayers 
^^^d  send  him  with  penitence  to  the  only  Being  that 
grant  him  pardon !" 

Amelie  stretched  her  trembling  arms  towards  her 
ter,   and   Thekla    laid  her   head   on   that  dear 
^^ther's  breast. 

^  Oh  I  thb  hqpe  alone,  this  assurance,  has  8up]^Tted 
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ine  through  dixtecn  long  years — for  I  have  ^tertuned 
this  suspicion  all  that  time !" 

The  unhappy  woman  would  not  allow  herself  to  nfy 
^^  certainty :"  she  also  took  care  not  to  utter  awocd 
that  might  lead  her  child  to  8U8{)ect  that  other  crimeB 
burdened  the  guilty  conscience  of  her  father. 

**  Ah,  mother,  how  you  have  suffered!" 

^^  Yes,  my  child :  but  most,  because  the  ardent  lore  of 
my  own  heart  responded  to  the  wild  passion  which  yoiff 
father  felt  for  me  in  his  younger  days.  I  ought  to  hx^ 
braved  his  vengeance — aye,  death  itself — to  have  saved 
you,  my  three  darlings !  But  I  was  so  weak,  so  blinded 
by  my  love,  that  after  a  thousand  fruitless  attempts,  and 
three  years'  continual  struggle,  I  yielded  anew  to  mf 
wild  husband.  To  reward  my  weakness,  he  swore  ft 
solemn  oath  to  forsake  the  lawless  life  he  had  hitherto 
led  upon  the  ocean,  and  to  retire  here  to  Molde.  He 
kept  his  word,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  unhappy 
smuggling — which  he  carries  on  in  common  with  mafff 
other  merchants — he  has  ever  since  been  on  the  n/j^ 
path.  lie  is  exemplary  in  his  tenderness  both  as  ft 
husband  and  father;  he  has  done  much  good;  andftS 
he  assured  me  on  his  oath,  that  the  crime  (whatever  it 
may  be)  which  lies  on  his  conscience,  can  never  bring 
him  before  a  human  judgment-seat,  and  that  oomfl^ 
quently  there  can  be  no  criminal  punishment,  I  ventnied 
to  hope  for  a  happy  future  for  my  children,  those  poof 
creatures  who  ought  not  to  atone  by  their  misery  ft^ 
their  parent's  guilt." 

**  Dearest  mother,  does  not  God  visit  the  sins  of  the 
parents  upon  the  children  ?" 

"  Ah !  do  not  say  that,  Thekia — you  will  kill  n*  • 
Do  not  forget  my  words:  what  has  happened  reftt* 
between  God  and  your  father!" 
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*  That  is  only  comfort  in  a  worldly  point  of  view ; 
i  who  knows  if  even  that  be  certain  I  For  three 
g  years  I  liave  borne  the  heavy  burden  of  this 
ret,  and  have  never  been  able  to  lighten  the  gloom 
idi  entered  with  it  into  my  soul!  I  have  ever, 
id  constant  struggles,  postponed  my  marriage ;  for 

reason  told  me  that  the  family  of  Salzwedel,  that 
»ud  old  family — aye,  even  Karl  himself,  let  his  love 
what  it  may,  would  never  forgive  their  name  being 
bonoured  by  a  union  with — O,  God,  I  dare  not  say 
The  Judge  above  is  righteous,  and  long  as  justice 
J  slumber,  some  unforeseen  chance  may  waken  it. 
» I  could  not  brave  fate  when  it  drew  near  a  deci- 
1— I  must  refuse  !" 
^  And  be  for  ever  miserable,  my  child  ?    This  sacri- 

has  filled  my  cup  of  misery  to  the  brim !" 
'  No,  dear  mother,  you  must  not  look  on  it  thus ; 
I  solemnly  declare,  and  I  take  God  to  witness  my 
nls,  whatever  fate  may  await  us,  I  shall  prefer  it  to 
*t  I  might  have  expected  as  Karl's  wife,  trembling 
ler  the  constant  dread  of  an  impending  blow,  which 
^  might  indeed  never  come,  but  would  not  have 
n  the  less  expected  daily  by  me." 
^Thy  nobleness,  thy  sensitive  purity,  makes  me 
ud,  and  yet  precipitates  me  at  the  same  time  into 
depths  of  despair.  But,  my  dear  child,  have  you 
v^orded  your  refusal  to  E^arl  and  Madame  Binge- 
5  that — no,  no — I  dare  not  utter  my  fears  !" 

Can  you  suppose  I  did  anything  else  ?  No,  bitter 
^e  feeling  is,  I  am  obliged  to  appear  capricious, 
\  and  ungrateful  in  their  eyes." 

Did  not  Karl  come  here  the  last  morning  before 
eft?" 

No,  nor  did  I  expect  him ;  for  on  the  evening  of 
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the  day  his  mother  was  here,   I  sent  him  the 
After  his  departure,   sJie  wrote  me  a  few  lines, 
returned  my  ring.** 

"  Did  you  not  even  write?" 

"  Only  these  few  words:  'Farewell for  ever  I     Mi 
God  protect  thee!'" 

^'  Ah  !  these  words  contain  far  more  than  a  thoui 
pages   full  of  complaints !     And  Madame  Ringeborpg' 
letter — what  did  it  say  ?" 

"  Here  is  the  note."  Thekla  drew  it  from  lmc3 
pocket,  and  handed  it  to  her  mother,  who  read  ai 
follows : 

"  Dearest  Tftekla, 

My  son  has  commissioned  me  to  return  this  pledge 
of  a  love  which,  perhaps,  never  existed.  However 
that  may  be,  he  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  behave 
under  his  unmerited  destiny.  He,  too,  prays  Gad 
may  bless  you,  dear  Thekla,  and  in  this  prayer  I 
heartily  join ;  for  a  proud  spirit  and  self-willed  di* 
position  require  the  influence  of  many  prayers  ta 
soften  them.  Forgive  this, — perhaps  accordii^  ^ 
your  opinion,  too  candid  expression  of  an  old  friend- 

RiNQEBORQ    SaLZWEDEL." 


ii 


What  a  proud,  haughty  woman !" 
Yes,  mother ;  as  you  see,  it  is  better  to  be  oi* 
one's  guard  with  the  old  lady  ;  she  would  die  of  gn^ 
if  the  slightest  blemish  were  to  be  cast  on  her  vaunted 
escutcheon." 

"  But   God  in  heaven !      What  is  to  become  o» 

Hildur  and  Rosa  ?     Must  they  also ?** 

"  We  will  hope  the  best  for  them :    they  kno^ 
nothing,  nor  have  they  any  heart-consuming  thongl^^ 
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destroy  their  happiness.     Besides^   if  any  terrible 
sfbrtune  were  to  happen,  Victor  would  meet  it  much 
b^cr  than  Karl,  with  all  his  calmness." 
**  Do  you  think  so?" 

**  Yes ;  for  Victor  has  no  deep-rooted  arrogance,  no 
laily  pride — and  what  is  better — no  relations.  He  is 
^11.6  in  the  world,  like  ourselves:  he  would  suffer 
t;h  us,  nor  would  the  loss  of  his  reputation  kill  him." 
*^  The  less  so,  since  we  speak  of  a  dream,  the  true 
ifpn  of  which  is  unknown  to  us,  as  the  sea  has  swal- 
w-ed  it  up.  If  Victor  would  only  return  to  poor 
ildur!  for,  with  all  her  thoughtlessness,  which  has 
^t  me  so  many  sad  moments,  she  still  loves  him. 
ut  it  seems  as  if  some  dark  destiny  were  hanging 
yer  our  family!" 

**  Yet,  dearest  mother,  thy  patience  must  continue 
^dfast — the  heart  of  such  a  wife  never  deceives  her  ; 
d  notwithstanding  the  instinctive  repugnance  that  I 
Uiot  conquer,  towards  him  whom  I  ought  to  honour, 
till  pity  him  more  than  I  can  express :  he  has  looked 
miserable  the  last  two  days  I" 
Yes,  something  must  have  occurred  between  him 
Captain   Stangerling;    I  know  not  what.     Arne 
wildly  excited,  when  he  returned  from  the  court.'' 
Perhaps,  father  made  some  unworthy  proposal  to 
/aptain,  which  he  naturally  refused." 
^OBsibly,"  said  Amelie,  with  a  sigh — for  the  same 
ht  had  occurred  to  her.     "  God  grant  he  did  not 
lim  anything  else  I"     The  unhappy  woman  knew 
isband  well,  and  that  under  the  semblance  of  an 
man,  he  was  capable  of  doing  anything. 
m  my  heart  is   lighter,"  said  Thekla,  rising ; 
>w  tranquillizing  it  is  to  open  one's  heart  to  one's 
tural  friend  I    Dear  mother,  this  hour  will  be 
II.  L 
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of  use  to  us  all :  now,  at  a  glance,  we  shall  undeiBtand 
each  other's  thoughts ;  and  we  can  mingle  our  pErajen 
and  tears,  if  wc  can  do  no  more.'^ 

Silent,  but  deeply  moyed,  the  mother  pressed  her 
noble-minded  daughter  to  her  heart 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A  TBAOKDT  AVD  AN  EPILOaUB. 


r  the  afternoon  of  the  same  daj^  Bosa  bounded 
light  steps  into  the  ordinary  sitting-room  of  the 

rs. 

Hildur,  Hildur  1  dress  yourself  quickly :  Victor  is 

b!" 

ildur  lay  upon  the  sofa,  her  beautiful  long 
neglected  and  thrown  aside^  and  in  a  dress  which 

red  how  indifferent  to  her  toilet  she  was  on  this 

Victor?"  repeated  she,  while  she  endeavoured  to 
ent  her  tears  falling ;  ^^  is  he  here  ?     I  suppose  you 
I  was  not  well — that  I  could  not  see  him  ?  " 
Hoy  there  was  no  occasion  to  say  that :  he  did  not 
for  you,  only  for  mother !  " 

For  mother?"  Hildur  sprang  up  with  a  look  that 
Id  gladly  have  consumed  all  around  her.  ^^  Kosa, 
I  you  not  told  an  untruth?     Did  he  not  ask  for 

Dear  Hildur,  do  be  calm ! " 

Be  calm? — Silence  1  Can  you,  a  simple  child,  un- 
tand  my  thoughts  and  feelings?  Where  is  he? 
at  an  xmgrBteAd  man!    He   asked   for  mother? 

l2 
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Oh,  I  know  well  what  that  means  I    Well^  hashetf^ 
her?" 

^*  No :  Aunt  Taga  has  just  been  here,  and  ad^ 
mother  to  go  and  drink  tea  with  Madame  Ringeborg* 

"  But  where  then  is  Victor?  Have  yon  let  himp^ 
away  ?  Kosa,  I  declare  you  are  insufferable  I  Eve^ 
one  is  in  a  conspiracy  against  me  I "  And  Hildnr  bin0^ 
into  tears. 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  am  going  to  be  married,  there  shJ* 
be  eleven  Thursdays  in  every  week!"  said  Bofl» 
peevishly,  while  she  opened  the  door  of  the  woo* 
where  Thekla  was  sitting,  reading. 

"  Thekla,"  whispered  she,  *'  will  yon  speak  a  resBOft-^ 
able  word  to  Hildur?     Victor  is  here." 

Thekla  went  out,  and  said  in  that  earnest,  gentle 
voice,  which  Hildur  called  an  intolerable  sea^abi^^ 
while  she  led  Hildur  to  the  looking-glass:  **Doyo* 
think  this  would  please  Victor?" 

"  I  care  very  little  what  pleases  him ;  and  you  wiH 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  imnecessii^ 
remarks." 

With  these  words  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  lock  o^ 
the  door  :  she  was  going  out — she  must  ga 

*^  Have  you  quite  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?  WiP- 
you  appear  before  a  lover,  whom  you  are  on  the  pointed 
losing,  with  your  face  as  red  as  a  peony,  your  cheeks 
wet  with  scalding  tears,  and  your  whole  frame  treo*^ 
bling  from  excessive  emotion  ?  Where  is  your  womtt*'^ 
dignity  ?  Will  you  let  him  see  how  much  he  can  pii*^ 
you  ?  First  become  calm — ^recover  yourself.  Rosa  wiU 
detain  him ;  go  to  him,  Sosa." 

^*  Ah,  ha,  you  think  it  will  be  so  painfiil  to  mo  ^ 
see  a  faithless  lover  ?    Oh  no,  I  can  tell  you,  I «»  6*    j 
very  good  spVcila.    W\!LQi^\ka  ^"^  ^^\nft  back  soooei'    J 
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or    later,   therefore    I   shall    sing   as   merrily   as    any 
one ! " 

And  now  Hildur  began  to  sing  in  a  loud,  clear 
▼oice: 

"  No,  I'll  not  let  my  courage  sink." 

^*  One  sees  indeed  how  valiant  you  are  I  But  do  not 
s<^Peam  yourself  hoarse ;  for  this  kind  of  courage  says 
kit  little ;  but  bathe  your  eyes,  arrange  your  hair,  and 
do  not  look  so  very  like  a  tragedy-queen." 

•*0h,  you  cold  creature!  What  a  pity  you  were 
not;  enclosed  in  one  of  our  stony  mountains,  and  there 
petrified,  then  travellers  from  every  part  of  the  world 
might  have  wondered  at  you  to  this  day !  Yes,  that 
would  have  suited  you  much  better  than  ^ving  in- 
structions about  feelings ;  for,  to  be  a  judge  of  these, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  oneself." 

**  There !"    answered  Thekla,  without    paying    the 

subtest  attention  to  Hildur's  unkind  words — for  these 

were  about  as  ill-regulated  as  her  motions  with  her 

bead,  arms,  and  hands ;   but  she  rendered  every  assist- 

JU^wse  in  remedying  the  various  deficiencies  of  her  sister's 

dress  and  appearance.     "  Now  you  look  rather  better. 

Now,  if  I  could  but  rely  on  your  maintaining  your 

dignity  a    little  in   other  matters!     No  one   is  less 

S^eful  to  a  woman  when  she  yields,  than  the  man 

wljo  does  not  ask  her." 

"  Not  enough  yet  ?" 

'^d  before  Hildur  had  concluded  the  last  words, 
^^  seized  her  neck-handkerchief  with  one  hand  and 
'^  pocket-handkerchief  with  the  other,  and  in  three 
•''wies  reached  the  hall,  just  as  Victor  was  on  the 
P^t  of  going  out. 
''Ha!  I  think  the  Lieutenant  is  about  to  desert  \\&'^ 
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Ijiit  I   hotr  to  be  excused  if  I  detain  him  for  a  fe^^^ 
minutes." 

'^Ilildur,  dear  Hildur^  I  will  come  again  tlr^i^ 
evening: — let  me  speak  to  your  mother  firaL" 

^'  No ;  what  my  mother  can  hear^  I  can  hear  too. 
I  feel  I  am  justified  in  knowing  it,  as  without  doiim'b^ 
it  concerns  me." 

**A8  you  will,"  replied  Victor,  in  despair  at  -rfi^ 
scene  which  awaited  him.  **  Yet  Hildur,  I  assure  you 
I — I  must  speak  to  your  mother.** 

^*So  must  I;   and  when  she  oames  home,  we 
both  speak  to  her." 

^'Were    1    in    your  place,'*    said  Rosa,  who 
standing  on   the   threshold   of   the  door,   ^I   would 
consider  what  I  was  about.** 

**And  so  I  do,**  answered  Hildur.  "This  must 
come  to  an  end.  Must  I  be  condemned  to  die  a  thou* 
sand  times  a  day  of  impatience  ?" 

Rosa  now  shut  the  door,  while  Victor  and  his  hiido 
disappeared  through  another. 

The  betrothed  pair  were  alone. 

"  Well,  Victor,  let  us  have  no  preambles :  of  wh** 
use  are  they  ?  Do  you  think  me  such  a  simpleton,  tkft*' 
I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  week*s  absence  ?  It 
then  your  intention  to  play  your  honourable  part 
the  end?" 

"  Hildur,  let  us  understand  each  other.  I  am  quit^ 
disheartened, — I  feel  utterly  depressed.  Oh,  if  yo»^ 
would  only  not  be  unkind  to-day !" 

"  Ah,  ha,  we  are  going  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a  sen-*' 
tiroental  point  of  view.     Well,  I  can  fall  into  youf 
niootl  in  that  too  !     My  dearest  Victor,  what  sweet »» 
gentle  feelings  the  certainty  of  symjMithy  produce*  ^ 
our  souls!     Tliy  poor,  mischievous,  laughing  Hildwr 
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^  learned  to  look  upon  life  as  having  a  more  serious 
^  tban  she  thought  hitherto.  Oh^  Victor!  if  you 
^ovld  know  the  gloomy  thoughts  that  twine  themselves 
'('^ind  my  heart,  when  I  reflect  how  ill  our  time  was 
^nt,  when  love  heaped  his  rich  blessings  upon  us ! 
^^^y,  we  luMre  deserved  that  fate  should  visit  us  with 
i*»  vengeance ! " 
^*  Hildnr !  are  you  speaking  in  earnest?" 
'*  Victor !  ** — Hildur  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
7***  Jiow  can  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  jest- 
'^S  ?  It  is,  and  ever  must  be,  true,  that  you  and  I  are 
^l^ted  by  the  similarity  of  our  hearts  and  dispositions. 
^^  were,  without  doubt,  created  for  each  other ;  but 

^^  have  been  ungrateful,  and  have  been  banished  from 

^^•^  Eden.'* 

**  Yes,  we  have  been  ungrateful — and  after  a  week's 

*^^^^aggle ^    Victor  was  silent 

.    ^*Go  on,  darling!     I  think  it  is  exactly  eight  days 

^^K»  Thekla  took   her  ring  of   betrothal  from  her 

Victor  turned  scarlet. 
**  You  promised  not  to  be  unkind  ?" 
^^Do  not  let    us    waste    time  in    criticising    each 
^^^er's  words.      After  eight  days*  struggle,  then,  you 

**  I  have  arrived  at  a  perfect  conviction  in  regard  to 

^^^  subject  about  which  we  before  spoke." 

What  subject  do  you  mean  ?" 

Oh  what  pretended  forgetfulness !    Did  you  not 

'^  yourself,  that  our  ingratitude  had  driven  us  from 

^^  Eden !     Banished  &om  Paradise  we  are  indeed,  if 

*Urt  means  that  love  no  longer  exists.     And  when  once 

*^Ve  cook,  it  is  lost  trouble  to  try  and  rekindle  the 
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« J  Arks  :  x:  wiZ  ryyi  even  fmc4ilder.  to  asr  BdUBfofiB 
baming  into  a  brigbi  flame.'' 

'*  \Miat  chinnin?  candour !  I  fiaiter  iaT«clf  viAtk 
hf^ff:  that  I  am  the  fim  bride  that  erer  had  rkIi  co^ 
iVrion?  mad^  to  her." 

"  I  almost  (lelieTe  von  are :  for  I  nerer  should  htft 

m 

ha#l  courage  for  this  explanation,  if  we  had  notabalf 
had  r^'j  manv  -stranjre  one?.  Bat  a  man  who  has  beci 
led  into  the  {«th  of  temptation  by  his  own  affianced 
(•ride,  and  ha«  Irmg  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  befbit 
her  the  report  of  hi«  involuntary  falsehood,  need  no^ 
now  hlush  M-hen  he  tells  her  the  truth." 

"  Tliat  if*  true.  Victor.  But  what  did  tou  want  to 
«av  to  inv  moiher?' 

"Ju«?t  what  I  nnw  tell  vou — that  mv  heart  is  J* 
lon;rer  vour- :  that  I  have  in  v:un  summoned  the  iofith 
jration.-i  fif  dutv  to  niv  aid,  and  that  therefore  wc 
cannot  do  better  than — break  off  our  intended  union.*' 

"  f  n  earnest  ?*' 

**  In  real  earnest." 

"  And  part  f(»r  ever  ?'' 

"  For  ever." 

"  But  if" — There  was  a  soft  and  melting  expression 
in  the  tone  of  Ilildur's  voice,  and  her  eyes  now  endea- 
voured to  fathom  the  heart  of  him  who  had  been  her 
lover — "if  I  were  severely  punished,  Victor;  if,*" 
Hj)ito  of  all  my  thoughtlessness — now,  understand  I  tf' 
Hpoaking  seriously — I  had  not  ceased  to  love  thee,fiut'*' 
l(?HH  UH  thou  hast  been ;  if  I  said,  *  Victor,  foi^ve  mft 
liave  compassion  on  me  ;  I  have  sinned  terribly  against 
thee,  against  myself,  against  Thekla,  against  K«A 
againrtt  (lod  T  If  I  did  more — thus  " — she  threw  h^^ 
h<;lf  on  her  knees  before  the  astonished  Victor — "9Jii 
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dored  thee  not  to  leave  me ;  if  I  said,  *  I  will  be 
ng^tful  and  gentle ;  never  reproacb  thee,  never  com- 
m ;  I  will  watch  over  thee,  and  endeavour  to  heal  the 
Qiids  which  my  unpardonable  indiscretion  opened;' — 
n,  then,  dear  Victor,  my  life,  my  soul !  then  thou 
ildst  not  refuse  to  hear  me,  nor  have  the  courage  to 
and  leave  me  a  prey  to  my  horrible,  consuming 

fxfr 

'EBldur,  for  God's  sake  stop;  you  will  kill  me:  I 
not  worthy  of  so  much  love !     Stand  up,  rise — 
le  one  may  come  in ! '' 

^No,   I   will   not  stand  up.     What  care  I  if  the 
ole  world  came:  I  only  care  for  thee — listen  for  thee 
ne !    And  here  will  I  remain,  till  thou  hast  vowed 
pity,  forget,  and  forgive  V^ 
i^ictor  now  forcibly  r^ed  her  up. 
^  Never,  never  will  I  deceive  you  :  a  reconciliation, 
h  the  view  of  our  engagement  being  continued,  is 
of  the  q[uestion.     Yes,  Hildur — ^forgive  my  harsh- 
s*- it  is  not  to  be  thought  of." 
Do  you  then  really  hate  me  ?^' 
Certainly  not.     But  I  feel  my  love  is  completely 
e.    Let  us  not  tempt  fate  a  second  time.      Be 
ng,   Hildur! — give   me    back    my    liberty,    as    I 


99 


'^ictor  was  about  to  draw  off  the  ring,  when  a  fear- 
shriek  from  Hildur  petrified  him. 
Tear  my  heart  from  my  breast — kill  me — but  do 
touch  the  ring ! " 

I  must.  Do  you  not  see  that  our  whole  life  would 
passed  in  scenes  like  this?  And  you,  the  proud 
dor,  have  not  strength  to  reject  a  man  whose  heart 
0  longer  yours  ?" 

Oh!  you  awaken  me! — I  was  under  the  influence 

l3 
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of  some  mad  spell !  Not  you,  but  I — I  myadf— de 
ing  your  worthlessness  and  fabehoodj  give  yoa 
your  plighted  troth  I  See  here  1"— «he  tore  the 
from  her  finger,  and  flung  it  far  away; — ^'thus' 
tear  asunder  the  vows  I  made  to  you ;  thus  do  I 
you  from  me !  Have  you  forgotten  the  happy  mon 
when,  with  our  arms  around  each  other,  we  swore 
our  knees,  that  death  alone  should  end  our  love 
that  our  vows,  registered  in  heaveti,  could  neve 
broken? — Oh,  thy  kisses  still  bum  on  my  lips; 
false  vows  still  echo  in  my  ears  I — ^But  aU  is  < 
Give — give  me  that  equally  false  pledge!"  She 
tended  her  hand,  which  convulsively  trembled, 
Victor,  his  hand  likewise  shaking  from  exec 
emotion,  gave  her  the  ring.  "  There,  now  you 
go !  My  hatred  and  contempt  accompany  you  !- 
no,  you  shall  not  leave  »<e, — I  will  leave  you  P^ 

Hildur  rushed  out  of  the  room.  But  she  only  res 
the  hall,  where  she  sank  fainting  on  the  floor. 

Victor  remained  standing  for  several  minutes 
fectly  immoveable ;  then  with  slow  steps  quitted 
house,  murmuring  to  himself,  "  What  a  girl— wl 
girl ! " 


For  three  days  Hildur  raved  as  if  under  the  i 
ence  of  a  violent  fever:  she  laughed,  prayed, 
wept,  without  giving  herself  or  those  around  hei 
raoment^s  rest. 

"  We  must  send  for  the  doctor,  and  initiate  hm 
into  our  family  miseries  ?^  said  Madame  Mork  oi 
fourth  morning,  as  she  and  her  two  other  daughtei 
drinking  their  coffee.  The  merchant  never  aU 
himself  to  be  seen :  he  wandered  aboujb  alone,  or 
himself  up  in  the  counting-house  or  cellar.     Hi«ft 
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aToided  him  as  carefully  as  he  did  every  one  else,  and 
hiB  derk  arranged  the  business  of  the  cargo  with  Cap- 
tun  Stangerling,  as  well  as  all  other  matters. 

"Yes,"  answered  Thekla;  "I  do  not  see  how  we 
,te  do  otherwise.  However,  she  slept  well  last 
night" 

^  And  she  was  still  sleeping  tranquilly,  when  we  left 
Ae  room,"  added  Rosa. 

^^  If  the  end  of  it  were  to  be  that  she  lost  her  reason 
at  last — ^it  looks  so  like  it!"  sighed  the  poor  mother, 
with  a  glance  of  inquiry  at  Thekla.  "  We  will  hope 
^e  best;  but  she  has  sometimes  so  terrified  me,  I 
^oatea&y  we  have  everything  to  fear." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  three 
•toed  firom  their  chairs,  when  she  for  whose  reason 
^^  justly  trembled — she  who  but  yesterday  was  fall- 
uig  from  one  fainting  fit  into  another,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  consciousness  called  for  ^'  the  idol  of  her 
^nl,''  or  accused  Thekla  of  having  seduced  him  from 
"^  by  some  love-potion,  or  other  arts — entered  the 
'^^^  calmly,  kissed  her  mother^s  hand,  and  took  her 
pi^ce  at  the  table  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Had 
•be  not  been  dressed  with  the  greatest  care,  they  might 
^turally  have  concluded  that  she  was  either  in  the 
^^um  of  fever,  or  that  she  was  walking  in  her  sleep ; 
bnt  nothing  could  be  more  certain  that  the  paroxysm 
''^  over,  than  these  words : 

**Good  Heaven,  what  are  you  staring  at  me  for,  in 
•^ch  amazement  ?  I  cannot  spend  my  life  in  everlast- 
^  grief." 

"Bat,  my  beloved  child,"  said  the  mother,  half- 
'"^nmfiilly,  "  is  it  possible,  after  three  such  dreadful 
^7h  you  can  on  the  fourth  morning  be  as  you  were 
Wore?" 
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^^  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  just  as  certain  as  anTthing  on 
be.  Everything  now  comes  before  me  like  an  inauff 
dream.  And  as  to  my  love^  that,  I  thank  Grod,  is  entire^ 
dissipated :  if  I  were  to  see  Victor  now,  lie  would  hm 
no  more  effect  on  me  than — this  biscuit  I " 

^^Do  not  boast,  you  foolish  child !"  responded  diei 
mother,  sadly.  '^  If  I  mistake  not," — she  listened  and 
looked  at  Rosa,  who  had  stood  up  and  approached  the , 
door, — ^^your  courage  will  soon  be  put  to  the  teit 
Victor  is  coming  early  to-day  to  inquire  for  you:  h> 
comes  several  times  a-day." 

Madame  Mork  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the  Lieih 
tenant  walked  in,  but  he  involuntarily  stepped  btd 
when  he  saw  her  who  had  been  his  affianced  bride,  ml 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  mttinp i 
before  him  with  her  coffee-cup  in  one  hand,  and  a  Ui- 
cuit  in  the  other.  It  was  sad  to  see  Victor  hxk  • 
pale  and  changed — he  appeared  as  if  he  had  bM 
taking  himself  severely  to  task. 

^^  Oh,  do  look,  what  a  deplorable  object  Lieutenait 
Victor  looks,  as  a  rejected  lover ! "  exclaimed  HUdiDi 
laughing  as  •  loud  and  long  as  possible.  **  Cooi 
here,  dear  Victor,  and  take  your  coffee  with  us:  ft 
must  surely  do  your  heart  good  to  see  I  am  8tiD 
alive." 

Victor,  amazed  as  he  was  deeply  hurt,  turned  roorf 
to  go;  but  with  a  reproachful  look  at  her  daughter 
Madame  Mork  said : 

'^  Victor,  as  Hildur  is  so  forgiving  and  sisterly,  gnrf 
her  request." 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  young  man;  **! 
have  already  taken  my  coffee ;  and  as  my  busineas  i* 
accomplished,  I  will  no  longer  intrude."  He  bowel 
and  left  the  room. 
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Hildor^  Hildur  I  how  could  you  display  such  eflron- 
^•— such  a  total  want  of  femmine  dignity  ?"  asked 
astonished  mother. 

I  only  follow  the  dictates  of  my  nature,  dear 
iher,''  answered  Hildur,  calmly.  *^  Is  it  my  fault  if 
ugh  one  moment  and  cry  the  next?" 
'Still,  Hildur/'  said  Thekla,  with  a  look  which 
rayed  her  deep  displeasure,  "  you  could,  if  necessary, 
miand  yourself." 

'I  detest  walking  in  leading-strings,  as  you  do, 
3kla.  I  will  not  appear  better  than  I  really  am. 
d  as  we  are  now  both  free  and  disengaged,  you  shall 
longer  play  the  governess ;  which  makes  people 
ik  you  are  quite  old.  As  it  is,  it  is  bad  enough  to 
called  the  eldest  Mam'sell  Mork  !" 
'Why,  Hildur!  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?" 
laimed  Bosa,  who  thought  it  highly  improper  that 
idur  should  laugh  at  Thekla. 

*Is  our  little  mother  beginning  to  moralize  too? 
d  help  us — the  dolls  will  be  quite  jealous  !'* 
'^Do  you  think  so  ?     But  I  can  tell  you,  they  have 
been  put  away." 

"  Oh  heavens !  that  will  never  do  I  now  that  your 
'0  elder  sisters  are  no  longer  betrothed,  it  is  decidedly 
Pessary  for  you  to  get  your  dolls  out  again — now  you 
Q8t  be  once  more  the  little  child,  the  little  sister, 
rtil  we  have  rings  again  on  our  fingers." 
"Thank  you!  but  if  you  were  never  to  marry, 
<Hild  I  be  condemned   to  play   with  dolls   all  my 

"Certainly,  my  child:  you  must  sacrifice  yourself  for 
ttr  sisters  V* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  CROSS-MEADOW. 


All  was  ready  on  board  the  *  Alte  Junge,'  wl 
was  only  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  weigh  anchor^ 

On  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure  fi 
Wisby,  Albin  went  to  see  the  wife  of  the  saDor  who! 
sworn  the  information  against  Herr  Mork.  The  i 
was  in  prison ;  for  by  telling  a  daring  falsehood,  M 
had  been  acquitted  of  the  second  charge  brought  aga 
him. 

As  Albin  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  house 
heard  a  well-known  sweet  and  musical  voice  sayin{ 
the  kindest  accents : 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  deserve  such  praise,  my  good  won 
Would  to  God  I  had  only  half  the  power  that  1 1 
the  will,  to  prevent  all  this  distress  and  misery !" 

"  Aye,  aye,"  answered  the  woman  earnestly :  "  all 
poor  know  Mam'sell  Rosa  well.  ^' 

"  Yes,  we  know  each  other,"  replied  Kosa^  with 
iniitable  grace — "  but  do  not  say  I  gave  you  the  moi 
it  does  not  come  from  me." 

"  This  child  has  the  heart  of  an  angel,"  said  Al 
while,  following  the  dictates  of  a  natural  delicacy 
drew  back,  and  pursued  his  walk.     *^  Papa  Stangeri 
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would  certainly "  Here  Albii  blushed  deeply,  and 

tried  to  check  his  meditations,  while  he  said  half  aloud, 
**  To  wish  to  buy  my  honour !  No,  my  *  Seefraulein' — 
she  must  be  the  sole  mistress  of  my  thoughts ! " 

^^  But  what  does  the  old  man  write?"  Albin,  who 
bad  now  passed  the  gate,  opened  the  letter,  and  as  he 
continued  his  walk,  began  to  read,  not  from  the  com- 
mencement, but  a  particular  passage : 

^^ 1  cannot  understand,  my  dear  son,  how  it  is 

possible  you  could  have  reached  the  age  of  four-and- 
twenty  without  ever  having  known  anything  of  love — 
you  must  have  a  rival  to  contend  with.  But  in  one 
word,  at  home  or  abroad,  you  must  find  some  one 

according  to  my  wish ^" 

"Yes,"  sighed  Albin,  returning  the  letter  to  his 

pockety  "  but  God  knows  where  or  how  she  is  to  be 

met  with..    I  have  seen  many  handsome  women ;  but 

iny  choice  must  in  the  first  place  be  young,  and  in  the 

iiext  possess  a  gentle,  warm  heart,  with  a  childlike  dis- 

porition.    Yes,  she  must  possess  a  certain  little  innocent 

coquetry — ^that   would  only   increase  her  fascination, 

•Dd  if  she  were  as  beautiful  as — ^as  Hebe,  so  much  the 

^tter.    Thekla  is  as  handsome  as  Juno,  a  noble,  a 

wanning,   a  splendid   woman ;   but  that  enchanting 

^tchery,  which  lends  such  a  lovely,  happy  charm  to 

^cjy-day  life,  that   only  exists  in But  for  Hea- 

^^^8  sake,  where  have  my  thoughts  caused  me  to 
^der  ?  Oh,  I  see  it  is  the  Cross,  the  place  where 
^wby's  eighteen  hundred  bold  citizens  rest  after  their 
^ble  combat!" 

I^ng,  and  with  emotion,  did  Albin  contemplate  this 

'^^^rial,  which  so  vividly  brought  to  his  mind,  not 

J^y  the  Maiden's  Tower  and  Junghansen's  daughter, 

^^  the  pretty  narrator  of  the  tale,  when  in  her  enthu- 
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siastic  fancy  the  moonlight  procession  seemed  tf  if 
actually  passing  before  her. 

"  These  weeks,"  thought  he,  *'  might  have  ended  ftr 
better,  had  not  everything  been  put  wrong  by  diat 
stupid  affair!" 

We  do  not  exactly  know  what  Albin  meant  by  tkia 
^*  far  better,"  but  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  hi 
some  connection  with  his  meeting  a  certain  young  lidy 
in  the  street,  who  had  not  shown  any  reluctance  to  wilk 
the  same  way,  and  converse  a  little  with  him  at  the  same 
time.  And  perhaps  he  was  even  thinking  of  this  nine 
pleasant  conversation,  when  a  singular  noise  interrupted 
his  reflections,  and  made  him  turn  quickly  round.  He 
stood  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  sight  that  met  bii 
view.  A  fijijure — or  rather  two — that  of  a  youtb  an" 
his  dog,  raised  themselves  slowly  up  on  the  other  riw 
of  the  hedge,  and  both  looked  at  the  stranger  with » 
glance  that  seemed  to  say  :  "  What  do  you  want  htnf 
— we  are  waiting  for  some  one."  And  they  were  no* 
wrong  in  waiting,  for  it  was  the  habit  of  one  of  the 
young  daughters  of  Wisby,  to  come  every  Tuesday 
evening  and  change  the  withered  wreath  upon  the  stone 
cross*  for  a  fresh  one.  Far  from  imagining  he  was  in 
the  way,  Albin  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
youth.  Those  bright  locks,  those  soft  blue  eyes,  that 
melancholy  brow,  recalled  old  but  still  living  memories 
in  hid  soul. 

*^  Sir,"  said  he,  without  being  able  to  explain  the 
freedom  whicli  made  him  address  a  person  totally  un- 
known to  him,  "  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  ©^ 
in  which  direction  the  remarkable  fountain  lies?* 

The  youth  shook  his  head :  Rolf  meantime  answered 
by  a  low  growl,  which  at  last  broke  into  a  decidedly 
menacing  bark. 
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He  is  domb!^  whispered  Albin,  and  a  strange 
lor  passed  through  his  breast  He  could  not  resist 
desire  of  approaching  the  hedge ;  but,  in  spite  of 
kind  sympathy  which  his  countenance  expressed,  he 
hardly  advanced  a  step,  when  Will  fled  like  a  deer 
1  his  companion. 

L  world  of  images  of  his  childhood,  long  since 
«d,  now  rose  before  Albin's  mind :  all  else  was  for- 
;en;  and  Grod  knows  how  long  he  would  have 
ained  bending  over  the  cross,  if  a  light  step  had 
roused  him  from  his  reverie.  When  he  raised  his 
§,  Kosa  stood  before  him  with  a  garland  of  flowers 
ging  on  her  arm. 

We  are  always  meeting,"  said  she,  colouring 
htly.  "  Yet  I  am  glad  you  remembered  the  cross- 
idow/' 

To  be  candid  with  you,  it  was  only  chance  that 
light  me  here  early  this  evening :  I  intended  coming 
r,  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
Wisby  without  having  seen  this  remarkable — 
3ed  I  might  almost  say  this  sacred  cross.  And 
re  is  something  mysterious  and  imposing  about  the 
)le  place." 

Ubin  could  not  expose  all  the  wounds  that  now  bled 
lis  heart :  he  made  the  place,  therefore,  serve  as  a 
text  for  his  depression ;  nor  was  this  feeling  lessened 
en,  with  a  still  more  earnest  look  than  before,  he 
templated  the  noble  girl  who  stood  beside  him,  and 
lelancholy  gloom  stole  over  his  spirit. 
*I  might  almost  believe,"  rfeplied  she,  "that some 
k  presentiment  rests  upon  your  soul,  Captain  Stan- 
Bng : — ^report  tells  us  that  sailors  are  often  visited 
Buperstition." 
'And  without    doubt,   this    report    has   found  an 
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answer  many  times  in  the  life  of  a  seaman.  I  bive 
myself  not  long  since — ^the  very  night  I  viuted  ISji^ 
Cave — felt  such  a  superstitious  presentiment;  botai 
yet  I  have  found  no  natural  explanation,  for  I  ouxuri 
look  upon  my  annoyances  here  as  in  any  way  10' 
portant :  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  bj 
the  many  agreeabler  remembrances  I  shall  cany  away 
from  Wisby." 

Rosa  was  silent.  Had  the  Captain's  convemtkis 
about  presentiments,  infected  her  ?  A  weight  lay  npoi 
her  young  heart. 

*^  Now  I  have  made  you  serious,  dear  MademoifleD' 
Rosa.  Oh !  forgive  me ;  but  I  am  sufficiently  punidiet 
when  I  see  those  eyes,  which  are  only  meant  to  beaH 
with  joy,  overcast  by  a  shadow." 

"  Oh,"  said  Rosa,  while  she  thoughtfully  began  t 
wreathe  the  garland  round  the  cross,  *^  what  can  it  sig 
nify,  if  eyes,  which  one  may  perhaps  never  see  agaif 
look  with  this  expression,  or  that  ?" 

**  It  signifies  a  great  deal,  if  one  is  inclined  to  b 
superstitious.  Thus,  for  example ;  a  gloomy  look  be 
twccn  two  persons  when  separating,  might  denote  s: 
everlasting  farewell;  whereas  a  bright  sunny  glanc 
might  signify  a  promise  of  meeting  again*" 

There  was  a  fresh  bloom  on  Rosa's  cheek ;  but  A 
was  as  little  aware  of  it  as  that  Albin  was  watchiD; 
with  curious  attention,  not  only  the  change  in  he 
countenance,  but  the  tremidous  motion  of  her  hand,  « 
she  endeavoured  to  fasten  the  wreath. 

A  powerful  feeling  made  the  hitherto  free  heart  o 
the  sailor,  palpitate.  "  What  are  you  doing?"  said  fc 
to  himself.  "  You  arc  luring  an  angel  down  from  h^ 
Paradise  of  innocence,  to  listen  to  words  which  ^ 
honourable  maiv  ou^\.  \si  ^^g^ak>  but  to  her  to  if^ 
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to  offer  his  hand  and  heart !  But  the  father 
gel  is  a  low-minded,  common  man — it  would 
ng  to  form  such  a  connection.  Yet^  is  that 
''  He  seemed  lost  in  contemplating  her^  and 
>eating  of  his  own  heart  made  him  understand 
unconscious  emotion  signified^  and  he  knew 
all  meant.  His  cheek  too  now  burned^  and 
^hich  he  stretched  out  to  take  up  the  falling 
embled  like  her  own,  as  she  made  another 
fasten  it. 

x>od  the  handsome,  noble-looking  young  man, 
Jght  girl,  like  rose-buds  on  the  morning  of 
ion,  united  as  it  were  by  the  flowery  chaplet, 
eaming  for  a  moment  of  changing  their  posi- 
in  had  stooped  to  give  the  end,  which  had 
losa,  and  for  the  third  time  she  was  about  to 
Dund  the  cross,  when  suddenly  a  wild,  inde- 
3und  made  them  both  start,  and  dropping  the 
ey  turned  round.  No  one  was  to  be  seen, 
they  been  nearer,  they  were  neither  of  them 
to  perceive  the  two  eyes  flashing  with  love, 
.  jealousy,  which  were  fixed  on  them  through 
ysLTt  of  the  hedge ;  nor  could  they  see  Will 
beneath  it.  Kosa  never  suspected  it  could 
r  she  did  not  think  he  would  have  ventured 
)HX  the  town.  Besides,  this  sound  was  not 
dntive  sigh,"  nor  was  Rolf  to  be  heard:  but 
as  there,  and  as  immoveable  as  his  master. 
'«  came  that  exclamation  ?  "  said  Albin,  glan- 
d. 

xclaimed  Rosa,  surprised,"  it  surely  must  be 
ippy  creature  escaped  from  a  mad-house  I" 
.  for  Will  that  he  was  deaf — otherwise  Rosa's 
Id  have  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 


■»  1? 
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Albin  could  give  no  other  explanation  of  this  eitnr 
ordinary  sound.    Whatever  it  might  be,  it  had  broken 
the  spell)  and  reason  resumed  her  sway ;  and  the  mtt 
who  had  always  made  reason  his  gmde,  could  no  loDgtf 
be  guilty  of  this  weakness^  or  allow  himself  to  be  ci^ 
ried  away  by  feelings  which,  new  as  they  might  b^ 
were  contrary  to  the  resolutions  he  had  made.    For, 
not  to  speak  of  the  horror  with  which  the  acts  of  the 
merchant  had  inspired  him,  it  was  Albin's  most  inf 
|)ortant  and  decided  determination  never  to  allow  * 
momentary  impulse  to  influence  his  whole  after*UfiB* 
A  love  which  had  grown  up  in  so  short  a  time,  coul^ 
not  possibly  be  mature,  let  the  heart  speak  as  it  might* 
it  would  bear  to  go  on  increasing  during  the  wmteT; 
and  perhaps  even  part  of  the  following  summer— pro- 
vided it  did  not  die  in  the  meantime. 

*^  The  wind  seems  as  if  it  would  be  favourable  to- 
morrow," said  Rosa,  wondering  what  had  caused  every- 
thing to  be  so  suddenly  changed. 

"  I  think  of  sailing  at  dawn ;  but,  imfortunately 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  business  still  to  be  doac 
which " 

**  Which  must  prevent  your  staying  here  any  longer 
It  is  just  as  well ;  for  I,  too,  have  business  elsewhere- 
Something  told  Rosa  she  must  change  her  tone. 

"  In  that  case,  as  I  cannot  have  the   happiness  o 
accompanying  you,  I  must  bid  you  farewell  here; 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  finding  you  at  home  when  • 
called  this  afternoon.     It  rests  in  God's  hands  wheth0 
I  ever " 

"  Ah,  Hcrr  Stangerling,  I  must  interrupt  these  tire 
some  farewell  phrases  I  Under  all  circumstances,  oUi 
acquaintance  has  been  so  short,  it  requires  no  prdocJ 
to  its  diasoVutAOW.    X^\.  vq^  toa.^  meet  again ;  a  marine 
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Mils  nmnd  the  worlds  and  I  mean  to  do  the  same  when 
I  am  married.  Perhaps  the  day  may  come,  when  my 
hiuband's  ship  will  anchor  in  the  same  harbour  as 
T^un.  Oh  I  what  a  pleasure  that  would  be:  we  would 
mvite  each  other  like  good  neighbours,  and  if  you  are 
^  that  time  master  of  a  more  elegant  vessel  than  the 
'  Alte  Junge/  I  am  certain  you  would  arrange  a  ball 
fw  us.  What  do  you  say  ?  Could  you  be  kind  enough 
todothat?" 

**I  doubt  it/'  replied  Albin  in  a  tone  of  slight 
▼fixation,  at  which  Rosa,  who  had  now  quite  recovered 
w  self-conunand,  was  highly  pleased. 

"Oh,  how  very  impolite !  Then  I  will  ask  my  hus- 
kwd  to  give  you  a  ball,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  allow 
we  hostess  to  be  grieved  by  missing  an  old  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Oh,  our  acquaintance  is  much  too  short,  to  lay  any 
dm  to  the  honour  of  being  called  old  1  Yet,  Made- 
moiselle Rosa,  may  I  ask  if  you  were  betrothed  in  your 
<^e,  that  you  look  on  your  marriage  as  an  old 
a&ir?" 

'^What  a  bold  question!  As  if  I  might  not  speak 
^  my  marriage,  though  I  am  not  yet  betrothed  !  I 
™ik  next  autumn,  when  the  Vikings  come  to  winter 
w  our  island,  I  shall  make  my  choice.  You  remember, 
1  intend  to  seek  my  hero  amongst  them."" 

^  Charming  angel  I^'  sighed  Albin  in  his  heart :  and 
^^  if  nothing  more  was  to  come  of  this,  it  was  high 
time  for  him  to  think  of  flight. 

''Mademoiselle  Rosa,  let  not  the  fortunate  Viking 
haniah  every  other  sailor  from  your  memory.  And 
now— farewell !"  He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
^%  twice,  thrice,  to  his  lips,  with  a  fervour  that 
P*^y  contradicted  the  forced  calmness  of  his  woida. 
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*^  Farewell^  Captain  Stangerling,"  Bud  Bosa,  pM- 
ing  from  jest  to  earnest  with  a  presence  of  mind  whkl 
showed  she  had  profited  by  Thekla's  example;  bnt 
there  was  at  the  same  time  a  fascinatingy  friendlj 
frankness  about  her^  which  was  inseparable  from  her 
character.  ^'  Forget  that  Wisby  had  so  much  that  wti 
disagreeable !" 

^^I  cannot  forget  that;  for^  had  it  been  otherwifle, 
many  things  would  have  been  different." 

He  let  Rosa's  hand  go,  and  after  he  had  bowed  to 
her  with  a  glance  which  she  remembered  for  many  i 
day,  he  hurried  away  with  rapid  steps. 

Rosa  rested  her  head  against  the  cross:  but  ehe 
must  arrange  the  fatal  wreath^  which  she  now  tat  tk 
first  time  moistened  with  her  tears.  She  could  not 
understand  why  she  wept ;  she  only  felt  that  if  ti< 
young  Captain  never  returned,  it  would  have  been  ftr 
better  if  he  had  never  come.  But  if  Rosa  heneti 
knew  not  the  source  of  her  tears,  another  did;  ^ 
scarcely  had  Albin  reached  the  gate  of  the  town,  wlifl» 
tlie  same  alarming  cry  was  again  heard,  and  the 
next  moment  Will  sprang  over  the  hedge,  threw 
himself  at  Rosa's  feet,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arntf 
with  such  frantic  vehemence,  that  she  grew  pale  firom 
terror. 

"  It  was  the  poor  lad  then!''  said  she  to  herself.  "But 
in  Heaven's  name,  what  is  the  matter  witli  him  ?  Will' 
— Will  r'  She  endeavoured  by  the  language  of  htt 
eyes  to  recall  his  scattered  senses,  but  she  shuddered 
before  the  rage  depicted  in  his  looks ;  and  when  with 
all  her  strength  she  vainly  tried  to  free  herself  b^ 
his  embrace,  and  was  just  about  to  call  for  hfifj^ 
powerful  hand  was  laid  on  Will's  shoulder.  -A*^ 
the  cold  grasp  o?  Oi^isAltoL  \ia^  ^^\a^\i2c^the  nnbippf 
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1th  instantlj  shrank  away  powerless^  and  let  Rosa 

'For  Grod's  sake,  dear  father,  do  not  hurt  Will! — 
knows  not  what  he  is  doing !    I  am  certain  some 
i  most  have  provoked  him,  and  he  wishes  to  com- 
n  to  me.** 
'Stupid  fool!"  growled  Mork>  as  he  pushed  Will 

k;  "  do  you  not  see  he  is  mad  ?    But  I  will ^ 

rk  remembered  himself,  and  darting  an  angry  look 

EVill,  who  received  it  as  a  conmiand  that  he  was  to 

he  made  a  sign  to  Kosa  to  accompany  him  to  the 

Vith  his  head  sunk,  and  a  burning  spot  upon  his 
shead.  Will  turned  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  hated 
hagen.  But  when  the  poor  youth  reached  a  lonely 
t,  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone ;  Kolf  laid  his  head  in 

master's  lap;  and  bending  down  over  his  best 
snd,  the  only  one  on  whom  this  forsaken,  lonely  boy 
tld  rely,  he  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears, 
d  all  he  complained  of — all  he  prayed  for — all  he 
pt  over—is  known  to  Him  alone,  who  understands 
•  silent  petition  contained  in  the  tears  of  the  flowers, 

the  sun  has  kissed  them  away. 


The  following  morning  the  ^  Alte  Junge '  had  dis- 

peared  from  the  harbour  of  Wisby. 

Some  hours  later,  as  the  Mork  family  were  sitting  at 

5  break£Eist-table,  the  letter-carrier  arrived  with  the 

^(diant^s  correspondence ;  but  hardly  had  the  latter 

^^n  one  of  the  letters  in  his  hand,  and  looked  at  the 

^^^  than  without  speaking  a  word  he  sank  from  his 

•if  on  to  the  ground. 

*'The  merchant  Mork  baa  bad  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
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is  given  over !"  was  the'  hews  which  flew  about  tk 
town  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour. 

The  letter  which  had  caused  this  commotion,  was  not 
to  Morky  however, — ^the  address  was  this: 

*^  To  the  Merchant-Captain 

"  Herr  Albin  Jentzel-Stangerling." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


FUBIWIK. 


woods,  meadows,  and  gardens  breathed  forth 
licious  perfume ;  the  birds  warbled  their  sweet 
3  in  the  evening  hour,  and  the  setting  sun 
I  golden  veil  over  the  large  pond  where  the 
vere  swimming  round  and  round  their  little 
sland.  On  a  garden-seat,  placed  before  his 
,t  Furiwik,  sat  old  Stangerling,  dressed  in  his 
-coat;    and    he    had    on  a   black   cap  which 

his  head.     He  played  his  violin ;  and  glanced, 

the  trees,  now  at  the  sky,  the  birds  and  the 
)n  the  pond,  all  of  which  appeared  to  afford 
.ch  amusement.     And  his  eye  often  rested  upon 

wicker-basket  near  him,  from  which  a  care- 
rapped-up  paw  appeared  at  intervals, 
ry  well,  Lona ! "  chattered  the  old  man  to  his 
ate,]   the    mistress    of   Furiwik,   who,  to    the 

of  the  whole  household,  had  had  the  misfor- 
)  sprain  her  foot  in  some  extraordinary  feat  of 
;  "very  well — cannot  dance  any  more!  Poor 
le  Lona ! — you  are  now  boxed  up,  and  do  not 

the  old  man  stooped  kindly  over  Lona's  bed, 

.  II.  M 
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which  had  been  provided  by  him  with  a  pretty  oom- 
ing)  and  curtains  of  the  best  Indian  silk  pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

The  sounds  which  issued  from  the  violin  were 
always  monotonous  and  plaintive,  and  he  acoompiiued 
the  tune  with  short  exclamations.  ''  What  a  boy- 
no  love,  no  marriage — leave  me  here  in  my  solitudfr- 
must  at  last  die — as — a  hermit  I "  With  the  last  iKffd, 
the  sounds  of  the  violin  died  away;  the  old  mtn'b 
chin  sank  down  upon  his  old  companion  (the  violin) 
which  rested  on  his  breast,  and  the  hand  in  which 
the  bow  remained  immoveable,  was  stretched  over  the 
back  of  the  seat  But  now  at  some  distance,  theie 
were  heard  other  tones,  such  as  proceed  firom  a  yonoft 
fresh,  and  warm  heart ;  and  before  the  old  man  oooU 
perceive  whence  they  came,  Albin  had  leaped  from 
the  carriage  and  stood  before  him.  Such  was  Herf 
Stangerling's  excitement,  he  nearly  pushed  away  hi« 
oldest  friend,  the  violin,  to  enable  him  the  better  to 
press  his  adopted  son  to  his  heart. 

"  Here  I  am,  my  dear  father,  with  a  greeting  froiB 
the  '  Alte  Junge,'  which  lies  safely  in  the  harbour 
at  Gefle,  and  with  another  from  my  heavenly  *  Se»* 
fraulcin,'  who  has  never  yet  been  at  sea.  Thank  God» 
my  good  old  father  has  no  gout  I  Well ;  I  am  right 
glad  to  clasp  a  father  to  my  heart" 

^'  It  would  be  much  more  agreeable,"  said  the 
man,  while  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  *^  if  you  had  the  he$t^ 
of  a  pretty  wife  to  rest  on.  I  tell  you,  you  mi^ 
have  that  too  I  But  welcome.  What  wind  blows  j^ 
here  in  summer?" 

^^  Am  I  not  welcome  then  ?"  said  Albin,  while  with 
a  smile  he  looked  at  the  old  man,  whose  eyes  wee* 
filled  with  tears  of  joy. 
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Hush !    Do  you  not  see  Lona  is  ill  ?" 

What!     Well,  I  am  glad  I  caipe.     Poor  Lona^ 
r  wearied  you  must  now  feel,  my  pretty  dear." 
« And  I  too— do  you  think  solitude  is  more^agree- 
e  to  me  ?    What  a  pity  I  have  no  better  company 
D  my  good  Lona :  that  is  your  fau^  boy— do  you 

IT?** 

*  No  reproaches  this  evening,  dear  father,"  replied 
bin,  blushing ;  for,  at  this  hint  from  the  old  man, 
could  not  help  thinking  how  the  little  enchantress 
Wisby  would  enliven  the  sombreness  of  Furiwik. 
•*  Come  here,"  cried  Herr  Stangerling  to  a  servant 
10  was  hurrying  by  to  take  the  Captain'^s  luggage. 
Ciny  Lona  in.  Now,  my  dear  son,  we  will  drink 
the  success  of  the  '  Alte  Junge.'  In  the  letter  you 
tote  fix)m  Wisby,  you  said  not  a  word  of  having  a 
rgo  for  Gefle." 

'*It  was  to  be  a  surprise.     Afterwards,  I  thought 
writing  to  tell  you  of  something  very  disagreeable 
At  had  occurred;  but  on  second  thoughts  I  deter- 
bed  to  keep  the  story  till  I  came  myself." 
"What  story?     Deuce  take  it,  the  *Alte  Jimge' 
Ml  had  no  extra  charges  to  pay?" 
**  Oh  no ;  I  paid  them  instead." 
**8top,  boy.     First  let   the   glasses  and  pipes   be 
^ranged.     I  am  very  curious  to  hear  what  you  had 
>  pay  for." 

GTerything  that  Herr  Stangerling  considered  indis- 
^Qttble  to  the  passing  of  a  pleasant  half-hour,  was 
laeed  before  the  two  gentlemen,  and  Albin  com- 
menced the  history  of  the  smuggling  affair,  which  was 
'^gon  and  ended  without  further  interruption  from 
■^  old  man,  than  sundry  grimaces  and  ^'  Thousand 
^V  or  "  Ugh,  ugh !  what  did  my  boy  do  that  for?" 

M  2 
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"  This  much  is  certain,"  said  Albin,  «I  wiQ  nerer 
again  swerve  from  my  resolutions.^^ 

'^  Kesolutions  here,  and  resolutions  there !  far  better 
to  act  well  without  resolutions,  than  to  make  them  ui 
not  keep  them !  I  never  smuggled  in  all  my  life,  M 
haVe,  thank  God,  always  seen  the  right  way  befioK 
mer 

Albin  made  no  reply ;  the  old  man  must  have  time  to 
allow  his  vexation  to  evaporate. 

^^  Well,  well,  my  son ;  I  do  not  midntain  that  actiDg 
by  fixed  rules  is  a  fault :  I  only  say,  I  should  havebev 
sorry  to  have  thus  bound  myself.  Can^dly  Bpeakx9( 
do  you  not  think,  in  order  to  apply  these  resolutioDsts 
varying  circumstances,  one  must  either  curtail  them,  or 
often  find  them  very  inconvenient  ?" 

^^  It  is  very  possible  an  occasion  might  occur  wbtf 
this  would  be  the  case.  But  then  a  sensible  man  w 
do  what  is  best.  In  some  circumstances,  we  ehooU 
adhere  strictly  to  certain  principles ;  but  to  be  blin' 
slaves  to  them  cannot  for  an  instant  be  thought  of ;  fi* ' 
if  we  were,  we  should  act  as  mere  machines." 

'^  If  I  mistake  not,  you  think  more  liberally  on  iH^ 
subject,  than  you  did.  Well,  keep  to  your  resolatioo^ 
my  son.  I  know  they  proceed  from  the  right  souroCf 
and  it  is  right — very  right — when  one  is  young,  tf*" 
hsLS  warm  blood,  like  you.*^ 

^'  Thanks,  dear  father, — a  little  praise  after  sooldiiC 
can  do  me  no  harm.  But  what  shall  we  say  now  aboo^ 
the  <  Scefraulein  ?' '' 

"  Very  little,  I  hope,"  answered  the  old  man  almo** 
snappishly,  "  you  have  not  come  home  to  prepare  i^ 
for  a  winter  voyage  ?" 

Albin  suppressed  a  sigh. 

"  No,  God  foT\yv^,d^ax  feXber ;  she  can  sleep  imDg^ 
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iter — ^but  in  spring!  Oh^  what  a  proud  moment^  when 
t  beautiful  creature  is  first  launched  upon  the  ocean." 
'  Aye,  aye,  in  spring,  that  is  quite  another  affair. 
i  what  do  you  think  of  doing  the  rest  of  the 
imer?  Do  not  return  too  late  in  the  autumn — 
s  so  lonely  when  you  are  away.  Even  the  violin 
Is  the  time  long,  and  pines  for  the  company  of  the 
e." 

If  you  like,*^  answered  Albin,  ^^  I  will  make  but  a 

rt  voyage.    Perhaps,  I  might  get  a  freight  at  Grefle 

ake  back  to  Wisby.  After  that  I  can  remain  at  home 

remainder  of  the  summer,  to  superintend  the  '  See- 

ilein/  and  bear  you  company.'^ 

Right — ^very  right!    But  what  would  take  you 

k  directly  to  Wisby  ?    You  might  just  as  well  take 

>yage  to  England  or  France ;  you  would  be  hom« 

1  enough." 

Yes  if  no  suitable  cargo  be  found  for  any  other  port. 

:  then  my  return  could  not  be  certain ;  it  would  have 

lepend  on  circimistances.^' 

[lie  intimation  that  dinner  was  served,  interrupted 

conversation ;  but  Albin  could  not  get  the  idea  of 
rymg  a  cargo  to  Gothland  out  of  his  head. 
For  half  the  nighty  he  sat  by  his  open  window,  re- 
^g  over  this  matter;  and  also  thinkiug  how  he 
dd  avoid  arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  old  man,  by 
rearing  to  wish  to  go  to  Wisby,  where  he  had  met  so 
ch  to  annoy  him. 

*  And  what  do  I  want  there  ?"  said  he,  at  last,  as  he 
8ed  the  window,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa, 
'he  might  think  I  went  on  her  account — as  though  I 
not  see  her  everywhere !  And  these  flowers" — Albin 
^k  out  some  withered  relics  of  the  evening  in  the 
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Cross-meadow, — ^'  surely  I  must  have  been  mad  when 
I  stole  back  that  nighty  to  steal  these ! — Did  ahe  aoapecti 
when  she  went  next  there,  that  I  had  been  afW  her  at 
the  Cross?  Oh  no,  she  is  still  too  young  to  gnea 
anything  of  that  kind.  But  I — ^I  guessed  it.  On 
that  glorious  evening,  when  her  little  joke — but  I 
mistake  —  there  was  nothing  meant.  So  open,  so 
free  and  joyous  no  one  can  be,  who  feels  deeply.  Yet 
again,  how  could  it  be  possible  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance ?* 

He  sank  into  a  contemplation  of  the  flowers^  and 
blushed  when  he  caught  himself  in  the  act  of  yielding  to 
a  new  weakness,  in  kissing  this  portion  of  the  faded 
wreath  which  her  hands  had  tied  together. 

**  Is  it  possible  ?  Am  I  really  in  love  ?  This  y(u4 
this  longing,  this  restlessness,  which  never  ceases  !  Ib 
love ! — what  then  is  love  ?  Does  it  bring  pain  or  joy? 
I  know  not ;  for  I  find  I  cannot  define  what  I  fed. 
One  day,  my  soul  is  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  I  oouU 
fiy  with  the  birds  though  the  air ;  the  next,  my  heaven 
is  overcast :  I  am  depressed,  melancholy,  impatient,  and 
filled  with  wild,  restless  forebodings  of  some  miseiy 
that  may  never  exist.  What  language  without  worcb^ 
what  looks,  what — no,  I  am  getting  mad.  Do  I  know 
this  young  girl?  Do  I  know  what  her  beauty,  her 
character,  or  disposition  promises  ?  Am  I  sure  she  ii 
the  right  one,  or  are  my  feelings  more  than  an  evanes- 
cent flame  ?  Would  a  child  like  her  understand  the 
meaning  of  a  union  that  binds  one  for  life?  And 
Mork,  that  worthless,  treacherous  fellow,  my  fiEither-in- 
law !  No,  you  pretty  flowers ;  no,  you  dangeroiu 
advocates!  I  must  beware  of  you;  you  shall  not  fur- 
ther tempt  me." 
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And  the  flowers  were  laid  in  a  secret  drawer  in  his 
^writing-desk.  Yet  that  was  of  little  service  to  Albin, 
fiyr  the  tempter  was  in  his  own  heart,  and  the  cross  on 
^irhich  the  young  girl  leaned,  was  the  last  thing  he  saw 
before  he  slept,  and  the  first   that  met  him  in  his 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THl  OLD  MAR*8  TBIUMPH. 

After  some  days  passed  at  home,  Herr  Stangerliaci 
accompanied  Albin  to  Gefle,  under  pretence  of  hayix^ 
better  advice  for  Lona   than   he  could   get  in  tltf 
country,  but  in  reality  that  he  might  be  as  much  wid 
his  adopted  son  as  possible. 

But  no  cargo  could  be  found  for  Wisby,  notwiti- 
standing  the  trouble  Albin  took.  He  was  offered  (M 
however,  for  Holland  by  his  former  patron^  the  me^  ' 
chant  N.9  who  had  quite  forgotten  their  previotf 
connection ;  and  this  Albin  accepted,  hard  as  it  W0 
for  him  to  relinquish  his  hope  of  visiting  the  isko^ 
where  he  had  lost  his  heart.  Possibly,  on  his  voyage 
back,  he  might  find  a  way  there,  if  not  with  a  cugh 
perhaps  by  a  storm — vessels  were  often  driven  to  flfick 
shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Wisby.  Still,  he  was  oblig^ 
to  confess  to  himself,  such  a  wish  was  unworthy  v 
an  honest  seaman,  however  excusable  it  might  be  lO 
a  lover. 


"  Here  is  a  letter  from  Wisby  for  you,"  said  Heff 
Stangerling,  as  he  one  morning    opened    the  po^. 
bag. 
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**A  letter  from  Wisby?"  The  blood  rushed  to 
^e  young  man's  fSeu^e ;  but,  as  with  unconcealed  eager- 
ess,  he  stretehed  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  he 
^claimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  disappointment : 
Deuce  take  it  I  it  is  my  own  letter  come  back !" 
The  old  man  looked  quite  astonished  at  Albin's 
;lowing  face,  and  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him, 
^w  strange  it  was  his  dear  son  should  be  so  anxious 
tbout  procuring  a  freight  for  a  place  he  had  no  reason 
*or  liking. 

*^HemI — There  is  something  in  this,  if  I  mistake 
^^^  sidd  papa  Stangerling  to  himself.  ^^  Now  I 
wink  of  it,  my  young  gentleman  grew  as  red  as  a 
Wp,  when  I  began  my  old  song  the  first  day  he 
c^e.  Now  I  must  make  him  follow  suit."  He  spoke 
•loud :  "  Is  it  not  singular,  that  I,  who  have  been  tossed 
*>  much  about  the  world,  have  never  seen  some  of 
^  most  remarkable  things  in  our  own  country  ?  To 
J^e  from  what  I  have  heard,  the  ruins  of  Wisby 
•I'e  amongst  the  most  wonderful — ^but  it  is  now  too 
lite." 

"  No,  surely  not,"  exclaimed  Albin,  in  a  voice  which 
stained  as  much  of  the  insinuating  as  it  was  possible 
fe  express :  "  You  are  so  well :  a  voyage  to  Wisby 
^ould  be  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world." 

*'Yes,  particularly  if  I  sailed  under  your  convoy, 
''ken  you  come  home,  the  *  Alte  Junge '  can  take 
**^  old  master  on  board  for  freight — what  say  you  to 
that?" 

Albin  thought  he  discovered  something  a  little 
^tirical  in  the  old  gentleman's  proposal,  which  was 
l*^  itself  strange  enough ;  and  fearing  he  had  a  lurking 
*^  of  the  secret  he  wished  to  conceal,  he  adopted 
^  cahn  and  serious  tone,  aa  be  replied:   ^^It  V70\]ld 
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be  far  better,  father,  if  you  were  to  employ  the  tiXD^ 
of  my  absence  in  this  little  ezcuTBion.  You  can  tiavd^ 
Westerwick,  and  cross  from  thence  in  the  packetboat' 

'^Do  you  think  so,  my  son?  No,  no;  I  am  <^ 
fool — if  I  go,  it  shall  be  in  your  company.  But  Ust^^ 
now;  did  you  not  by  chance  see  anything  beaatil^ 
in  Wisby  but  the  ruins?'* 

"  Oh,  yes ;  the  formations  along  the  coast  aie  0^ 
tremely  interesting/' 

"  I  have  heard  so :  they  sometimes  take  the  foxv 
of  female  figures.    Have  you  seen  these  also?" 

"  No,''  answered  Albin,  laughing  heartily ;  '*  I  ha^ 
seen  no  limestone  women  at  Wisby;  but  beaotifBl 
animated  women  there  are!" 

'^  Well,  my  son, — do  you  not  think  that  one  of  thea 
would  serve  as  queen  of  our  bachelor  kingdom?" 

*^  Hardly,  father.  I  have  certainly  witnessed  a 
breach  between  two  betrothed  couples;  but  I  fttf 
neither  of  these  beauties  would  accept  my  propoA 
if  I  thought  of  making  them." 

And  now  to  try  and  put  the  old  man  on  a  ftli' 
track,  Albin  related  the  story  of  Lilja^s  Cave,  and  H> 
result. 

"  Heaven  protect  us  from  both  these  ladies !  flti( 
proud,  and  solemn-looking  women  I  detest — I  may  JQ^ 
as  well  look  at  my  beautiful  marble  statues.  Frivdf^ 
women  are  still  worse — might  make  a  wrong  1^ 
when  you  were  not  at  home.  If  you  are  smitten  witli 
one  of  these,  you  will  never  receive  my  permissioo  ^ 
set  your  foot  in  Gothland  again." 

**  No,  father,  I  came  unhurt  out  of  the  net — beaotift' 
girls  they  were,  however — ^perfect  goddesses.  BatBOWi 
tell  me :  what  kind  of  a  future  daughter-in-law  won'' 
you  like  lo  \\av^'i    YvwX\  \vsy«  ^Id?" 
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''The  younger  the  better.  She  is  easier  led :  and 
lien  there  is  always  more  affection  in  a  young  heart 
Tea  kdow  I  am  sometimes  morbid.'' 

"And  next?' 

*<In  the  next  place,  she  must  be  lovely  as  a  Houri. 
i  must  have  a  handaome  bridal  pair — an  old  man  likes 
x)  look  at  a  pretty  woman.  Yet  beauty  passes  away : 
lie  must  therefore  possess  above  all  things  a  warm  heart 
^  a  pure  souL  Her  disposition  must  be  happy  and 
^be^rfiil,  so  as  to  bring  joy  into  the  house — a  little 
^>  who  will  not  think  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  dance 
'(Miietimes  to  the  old  man's  violin — such  a  one  would  be 
'Mttming." 

^  God  help  me  I  where  am  I  to  meet  all  these  per- 
motions  united,  without  finding  a  defect  somewhere  ? 
hi  you  have  said  nothing  of  her  fortune  or  connex- 

^No;  for  both  are  quite  indifferent  to  me.  If  she 
is  money,  good;  if  she  has  none,  we  can  get  on  with- 
^  it  And  as  to  her  connexions,  all  classes  are 
(Qally  good,  when  two  hearts  think  themselves  one." 

"Yes.  But  for  example,  if  there  were  anything 
Sunst  the  character  of  the  father — if  one  were  tolerably 
^  he  was  a  scoundrel  ?" 

^  Ah,  that  would  be  bad.  Yet  why  should  the  poor 
koocent  child  suffer — unless,  indeed,  the  man  were 
oUidy  branded." 

"Ah  no,  he  is  not  that,"  said  Albin  thoughtftiUy. 

"You  rogue!  Can't  you  tell  that  /  see  you  are 
Peering  in  a  wrong  course  ?  Come !  hoist  your  flag 
^  once,  and  confess  what  you  are  trying  to  conceal 
oa  are  in  love,  boy." 

^  You  touch  me  too  closely,  father.  But  if  you  drive 
^«  into  a  corner^  I  have  a  Btipulation  to  make." 
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<<WeIl,  let  me  hear  it**  The  old  man  chuckled 
with  delight  to  think  that  he,  who  knew  nothing  of  lore 
practically  or  theoretically,  should  have  hit  the  right 
nail  upon  the  head. 

*^  Yes,  dear  father ;  this  is  the  case :  I  am  not  in  lore, 
but  perhaps  on  the  high  road  to  soon  being  so." 

"  Well— go  on.'* 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  except  that  I  have 
made  a  resolution — ^" 

^'  No  nonsense  1  Besolutions  in  love  I  Let  me  hear 
no  such  jargon !" 

^^  But  hear  me  to  the  end.  I  mean  to  say  I  am  not 
going  to  act  like  a  fool,  till  I  see  the  wind  fill  my  saila 
In  unknown  latitudes,  one  must  sail  cautiously.'' 

*^And  by  too  much  care  it  often  happens  a  man 
wastes  his  time ;  and  with  shame  and  indignation  sees 
another  mariner  steer  safely  in,  and  find  a  conunodious 
place  to  anchor." 

**  Oh  no,  father !  she  to  whom  I  may  perhaps  at  some 
future  day  give  my  heart,  is  now  only  fifteen ;  and  for 
the  present  it  is  better  I  should  wait ;  for  in  the  way 
in  which  the  father  and  I  parted,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to  overlook  his  infamoitf 
conduct,  would  be  anxious  to  give  his  daughter  to  a 
man  who  treated  him  with  the  just  contempt  that  I 
did.^ 

Albin  now  related  every  circumstance. 

'^  Ha !  a  bad  man  indeed  I  I  do  not  think  so  much 
of  the  offer  he  made  you,  for  such  things  often  hi^ypen 
in  the  course  of  business,  though  I  never  had  anylJung 
to  do  with  them.  But  he  acted  basely  in  impUcating 
the  poor  sailor — a  poor  creature  with  a  wife  and  chiU^ 
and  not  a  stiver  to  support  them. — Away  with  sach 
canaille  r 
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^Yoa  see,  father,  I  think  I  have  some  reason  to 
reflect  a  little.'' 

^  Bat  if  the  girl  is  a  little  angel,  and  not  like  her 
asters,  then—" 

*^  She  certainly  is  a  most  innocent  and  lovely  child ; 
and  good  at  the  same  time."  And  here  followed  the 
scene  in  the  dwelling  of  Erlandson,  which  Albin  had 
heard  outside  the  door. 

**  Capital !  Well ;  the  children  must  not  suffer  for 
the  parents.  But  are  you  sure  that  she  was  more  than 
conmionly  attentive  to  you  ?" 

^  That  is  hard  to  know.  She  is  so  child-like,  that  in 
spite  of  aU  her  frankness,  one  can't  exactly  tell  what  she 
means ;   still,  I  think  I  might  possibly  win  her." 

^'And  it  was  for  this  you  wanted  a  cargo  for 
Wisby?' 

**  No,  father ;  only  to  see  her  again,  and  to  look  about 
me.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  try  myself,  and 
know  if  this  be  a  serious  attachment,  or  merely  a  passing 
fancy.  Is  this  not  right  when  thinking  of  taking  a  step 
which  must  be  for  life  ?" 

'^  Oh  yes,  I  can  say  nothing  against  that.  But  how 
long  is  this  trial  to  last  before  you  will  be  convinced 
you  are  not  Ukely  to  make  a  mistake  ?'^ 

^  A  year,  I  think.  But  I  have  made  no  resolution 
on  this  point" 

**  And  she  knows  nothing  of  this  probation  ?**' 

^Oh,  she  is  but  fifteen;  and  if  I  see  her  in  the 
meantime,  be  certain,  I  will  not  lose  the  opportunity. 
But  now,  on  my  part,  dear  father,  to  ensure  my  perfect 
candour,  I  beg  of  you  to  ask  nothing  further,  but  leave 
the  issue  entirely  to  myself.  If  it  be  that  my  heart  is  so 
deeply  touched,  that  I  can  overlook  the  pain  of  calling 
Herr    Mork    my  father-in-law,    then   we  wVW    ftivil 
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a  way  to  the  end.    If  tbis  is  not  the  case,  my  love  can- 
not be  worth  much,  and  will  disi^pear  of  itself.'* 

^^  I  quite  agree  with  you,*'  said  the  old  man ;  '^  for 
your  argument  is  just  and  good.  And  now  not  a  woid 
more,** 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 


▲  ooMMiasioir. 


Some  days  before  the  last  voyage  which  the  '  Alte 
Junge '  had  to  make  under  the  command  of  our  young 
Captain,  Bas  one  evening  entered  Albin's  room,  and 
with  an  air  of  great  importance,  asked  the  Captain  if 
he  would  have  the  goodness  to  give  him  some  advice  in 
a  matter  he  was  no  judge  of  himself. 

**  Have  you  fallen  in  love^  and  do  you  wish  to 
marry  ?"  said  Albin.  "  If  so,  1  advise  you  seriously 
to  wait,  and  do  nothing  in  a  hurry.  That  is  the  best 
advice  I  can  give  you." 

**  I  don't  know,  Captain,  why  you  faU  at  once  to 
talking  of  love  and  marriage;  but  one  thing  I  do 
know,  and  that  is,  that  Poll  still  reigns  in  my  heart, 
and  that  it  will  be  hard  to  drive  her  out." 

'*  Well,  then,"  answered  Albin,  somewhat  confused, 
**  what  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

'^  You  are  aware.  Captain,  that  during  our  last 
voyage,  old  Surre  Matts  forsook  his  hut  on  the  island, 
and  lies  four  ells  deep  in  the  ground — God  rest  the  old 
man's  soul !  He  left  me  his  bed,  and  lies  now  in  the 
cold  earth,  with  onlj  the  oak-block  under  loie  \ie»A. 
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I   was  always  kind  to  him,  for  he  had  a  heart  in  bi^ 
body." 

"  Well,  was  I  not  kind  to  him,  too  ?    He  generall^^S^ 
had  my  first  visit,  when  I  went  to  town ;  but  latted^ 
no  one  came  to  thank  me  for  the  tobacco  I  sent 
Old  Ennes,  too,  has  taken  down  his  rigging;  and  bar  ^ 
run  into  his  winter  haven.      Thank  Gtxl,  he  was 
own  master  at  last ;   and  drank  his  rum,  and 
as  many  cigars  as  he  liked  1     Mother  Steersman 
not  been  heard  of  since  she  left  him?** 

^^  She  is  coming  now,  to  claim  her  property.    Bur. 
this  is  not  what  I  want  to  speak  about.^ 

*'Lct  me  hear,  then,  friend  Bas^  how  I  can  8erv»" 
you." 

^^  Why,  you  see.  Captain,  it  concerns  a  pretty  lad. 
•—or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  beautiful  angel — ^to  whoi 
I  want  to  write  a  letter,  to  tell  her  that  Surre  Malta     :3 
dead.*' 

*'  Well,  this  is  something  new,^  said  Albin,  nmilin:yy» 
*^Do  you  correspond  with  angels?  Whom  am  I  "^^o 
write  to?" 

^^  If  the  Captain  would  be  kind  enough  to  take  ov:^^ 
some  nice  paper,  and  a  fine  pen,  I  will  arrange  it  £^ 
my  head." 

^'  Old  fellow,  this  is  the  best  letter*  paper  I 
the  pen,  too,  is  all  right :  so  now  be  quick,  for  I  mi 
go  out  this  evening." 

Bas  commenced   making  sundry   strange 
while  he  considered ;  at  last  came  the  conmienceme<^^ 
of  tlie  letter  : 

^^My   Gracious  and   Much-Hononred   Mademox" 
selle,— " ' 

**  Ah,  ba  \  a  "iilW taasSXt    \  ^ssv.  n^  curious.* 
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'^  ^  I  would  humbly  request,  if  my  writing  is  not 
unst  the  respect  due  to  the  gracious  and  much- 
loured  Mademoiselle,  that  she  will  have  the  goodness 

pardon *    What  do  you  think^  Captdn;  how 

«  it  look  on  paper  P"*    Bas  stooped  to.  look  over 

lin's  shoulder,  and  laughed  delightedly.    . 

^  I  think  it  looks  uncommonly  welL     Have  you  any 

re  ready?" 

'  Yes,  wait :  it  is  in  progress — and  will  soon  slip  the 

^  Away  with  it,  then  1    We  left  off  at  *  pardon/  '* 
*  Aye,  aye — *  For,  you  see,  I  cannot  do  otherwise ; 
>ld  Surre  has  run  into  the  best  harbour,  and  is  safely 
^red.^'' 
How  is  that?  V 

Wait  a  little,  Captain,  and  you  will  understand. 

I  cannot,  then,  give  him  the  beautiful  little  silk 
«  with  the  two  silver  thalers,  which  Mademoiselle 
i  had  the  kindness *  '^ 

What  I''    Albin  threw  down  the  pen,  and  turned 

1  so  quickly,  that  Bas  retreated  a  step. 

Vhat  do  you  want.  Captain?'* 
othing;  only  I  can't  understand  who  the  letter 

1,  only  to  Ma'amsell  Rosa,  in  Wisby,  the  youngest 
er  of  Merchant  Mdrk,  I  think.     Do  you  not 
ler — she  who  was  so  beautiful,  and  so  friendly 
1?" 

you  know  her?'^asked  Albin,  colouring  deeply 
ought  that  he,  so  easily,  and  in  so  unexpected 
',  was  about  to  receive  information  regarding 
^as  ever  in  his  thoughts. 
I  not?  I  saw  her  on  more  than  one  fine 
standing  by  the  signal-staff;  and  wVieu  ^Yi^ 
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thimi^lit  it  was  not  worth  while  to  rouse  you." 

"  Of  HO  calm  a  nature — what  a  ridiculous 
siiin  !  Dii  Jim  know,  Uiy  ilcar  Uau,  I  am  real] 
with  you  'f  I  am  neither  a  stock  nor  a  stone 
niay  sec.  And  just  as  I  loolc  at  a  beautiful 
so  I  might  have  looked  at  a  handsome  giri. 
attractive  position  in  which  you  saw  her.  W< 
hod  this  to  do  with  Surre-Matts  and  the  let 
you  have  anything  to  say  to  Mam'aell  RoM| 
understand  the  conuniBsion  well  beiore  I  c 
you." 

"  That  is  very  certam.  Captain.  Bat  I  an 
sure  if  that  would  jdease  Matn'sell  Boea." 

"Why  BO,  old  boy?" 

"  You  see,  she  confided  in  tne ;  and  m  it  < 
was  not  her  intention  that  I  should  talk  abou 
might  take  it  ill  if  the  letter  was  not  in  my  nan 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right  But  still  you  a 
me  everything,  for  it  seems  strange." 

"  Shall  I  assiat  you  then,  while  you  are  d 
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''  l^en  one  might  suppose  she  knew  to  what  vessel, 

or  to  whom,  you  belonged?" 

''Aye,  Captain.     By  my  soul,  she  knew  that,  as 
^ell  as  myself— as  you  shall  hear." 

^Albin  nodded,  but  did  not  venture  to  say  more, 
fes^oring  he  might  betray  his  deep  interest.  Biit  Bas 
QK^cSerstood  this  already — ^for  Bas  was  rather  knowing 
^    love  afiairs. 

^  *  You  remember.  Captain,  you  desired  me  the  last 
*^^ning  we  lay  at  Wisby,  to  go  to  Erlandson's  wife 
M^^  take  her  a  note  for  ten  dollars.  Well,  I  had 
*^^L»cely  entered,  and  done  my  errand,  when  the  door 
^F^^ned,  and  the  pretty  Mam'sell  Rosa  came  in." 

••Oh,-  thought  Albin,  « he  has  seen  her  kter  than 

^ how  can  I  ask  him?    Weill  she  stepped  in,  you 

'^^^?     She  was  as  merry  as  a  lark?     That  young 
**^^  is  of  a  happy  disposition." 

*•  Yes,"  continued  Bas;  "but  this  time  she  did  not 
loolc  like  the  lark:  there  was  a  lily  on  each  cheek, 
*^^  after  she  had  saluted  every  one  in  the  room,  she 
®*^<3 :  *  Good  Erlandson,  I  forgot  a  dish  when  I  was 
h^:^«  an  hour  ago.'  *  Yes,  here  it  is,'  was  the  answer ; 
^^:fcd  look,  Mam'sell  Rosa,  what  I  have  got!'  She 
sa^^-^^ed  her  the  bank-note.  *  Ah,  has  the  mate  brought 
"^i^?'  said  she,  and  her  eyes  beamed  like  the  sun  in 
"^^  morning.  *  Captain  Stangerling  is  very  kind, 
^^n,  to  the  poor?" 

*  ^  Did  she  say  that  ?     Think  again." 

*  *  Yes,  exactly  those  words." 

^*  Now,  I  hope  you  did  nothing  stupid." 
^  ^  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  think  my  answer  ' 
^^pid  or  not,  but  Mam^sell  Rosa  did  not  think  so,  I 
^  ^pose ;  for  she  said  to  the  woman :  ^  I  am  so  tired, 
'^'^ill  sit  down  for  a  little." 
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'^  I  must  know  what  you  answered** 

**  As  you  desire.  Captain,  I  just  sud:  ^  Kind  I* 
I,  ^  that  he  is  I     The  Captain  has  seen  so  much  of 
world,  he  knows  what  that  means  right  welL*  ** 

''  That  answer  was  hardly  to  the  purpose.     But  ho 
oame  the  conversation  to  turn  on  Surre  ?" 

^^  Quite  in  order.     As  she  sat  down  she  said,  ' 
am   so  fond  of  listening  to   adventures:    so,  if 
have  time,  we  can  chat  a  little.' " 

"  Oh  Bas,  you  now  surely  exaggerate." 

^^Not  a  hair's  breadth.  Captain.      She  looked 
pretty  and  gentle,  that  I  could  not  say  no,  as  I 
everything  ready  on  board,  even  if  she  had  asked 
something  disagreeable ;  so  off  I  went  with  my  yatrJBi 
She  had  tears  in  her  eyes  when  I  told  her  of  Motlmcr 
Kitty ;  but  they  ran  down  her  cheeks  like  pearls  whea 
I  described  all  you  did  for  me,  when  we  were  wrecked 
in  the  *  Iduna,'  and  lived  in  old  Surre-Matts*  hut  on 
the  island." 

"Deuce  take  it!  You  did  not  tell  her  I  sawed 
wood?'* 

"Yes,  I  did  though,  and  how  the  last  shirt  wi^ 
cut  up  for  your  comrade.  She  got  everything  out 
of  me.*' 

"  I  am  sure  she  could  have  wanted  no  such  assoi^ 
ance,"  said  Albin. 

^^  I  hardly  think  that,  for  she  thanked  me  so  prettilyr 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  do  her  the  greatest  favour 
in  the  world ;  and  give  the  little  she  had  in  her  pnn^ 
to  old  Surre-Matts  to  buy  tobacca  *  Tell  him,'  sai*- 
she,  *  it  is  from  a  friend  who  knew  how  to  value  w^ 
generous  acts,  in  giving  up  his  little  room  and  w* 
bed  to  strangers,  when  he  had  nothing  more  fc^ 
himself  r' 
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lie  Captain  was  obliged  to  turn  away :  his  heart 
;  violently  when  he  thought  of  the  service  that 
had  done  him.  As  he  knew  Bosa's  warm  heart 
affectionate  disposition,  he  now  felt  tolerably 
lin  he  would  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
The  purse,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause*— '*  have 
got  it?" 
Yes,  here  it  is." 

* 

as  dived  into  his  capacious  pocket,  and  fished  up 

ttle   sky-blue   silk    purse,   which    contained    two 

irs,  the  half  of  Rosa^s  treasure — Erlandson^s  wife 

the  other  half. 

What  do  you  think  of  doing  now?"  asked  Albin, 

»  with  difficulty  suppressed  his  delight  at  holding 

irse,  netted  by  Rosa  herself,  in  his  hand. 

Oh,  I  thought  of  asking  her  what  I  should  do 

1  her    gift,   as    old    Surre   wants   it    no    longer. 

ether  I  shall  send  it  back,  or  give  it  to  some  other 

r  old  fisherman,  for  whom  it  will  procure  more  than 

comfortable  day.^* 

I  must  think  about  it." 

Yes ;  only  we  have  not  much  time,  as  we  sail  in  a 

days.*' 

Do  you  know  any  one,  who  really  requires  assist- 

That   I   do;    and   one   to   whom   I   should   have 

Jght  of  giving  the  money,  if  I  had  the  disposal 

it :  I  mean,  the  fisherman  Truls,  who  has  a  room 

of  children.     You  have  given  the  old  man  many 

lilling  yourself." 

Well,  then:  my  advice  is,  that  you  write  no 
er.  If  the  money  is  bestowed  on  a  worthy  object, 
I  may  with  a  good  conscience  give  it  as  a  legacy  from 
Te-Matts.     The  next  time  we  go  to  Wisby — ^anA 
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perhaps  that  may  be  soon — tell  her  what  you  did,  and 
you  may  be  sure  she  will  thank  you,*' 

"  Very  good.  Captain." 

Bas  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  the  purse.  Albin 
did  not  seem  to  understand  him,  but  said : 

'^  It  is  much  better  I  should  change  the  money  into 
a  note — see  here!''  And  the  Captain  counted  out  the 
sum  of  eight  thalers. 

^^Ha!"  said  Bas,  with  a  cunning  smile,  ^but  1 
have  more  to  receive.  *' 

*^  What  do  you  mean  ?  Have  I  not  reckoned  it 
right?" 

'^  Oh  yes,  indeed ;  but  the  little  silk  purse  goes  with 
the  gift'' 

^^ Indeed!  Why,  is  it  not  the  same,  whether 
the  old  man  receives  it  or  not — he  will  never  ask  for 
that.'^ 

*^  True  enough ;  and  as  it  is  exactly  the  same  colour 
as  the  shawl  was  to  have  been,  if  Poll  had  remained 
true,  you  may  as  well  keep  the  purse,  and  then  yoa 
will  know  the  shade,  if  you  should  ever  want  to  buy 
a  shawl." 

With  these  words,  and  making  a  low  bow,  Bas  left 
the  room,  before  Albin  could  make  any  reply. 

^'  There  goes  another  who  has  seen  through  me/' said 
Albin,  as  with  a  look  of  unfeigned  delight  he  contem- 
plated Bosa's  gift.  "  Does  not  a  man  look  like  other 
j)eople  when  he  is  in  love  ?  I  should  like  to  know  if  she 
ever  thinks  of  that  herself. — Oh  no,  she  is  happy  i» 
her  childish  innocence." 

Albin  knew  not  what  storm  had  in  the  meanwhilfl 
blown  through  the  house  of  Mork,  nor  how  fistf  Boeawn 
from  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

AUXT  taqa'b  miEWs. 

^^  I  CX>XF£88,''  said  Madame  Ringeborg-Salzwedel,  as 
flhe  leaned  her  head  majestically  against  the  back  of 
her  easy  chair,  **  I  consider  it  most  fortunate  that  my 
'EjuA  has  concluded  this  affair  betimes.  A  man  of  his 
i^pearanoe,  of  his  name  and  position  in  the  city,  need 
not  go  a-begging  for  a  wife.  I  hope  heaven  may  grant 
me  a  daughter-in-law  who  will  know  how  to  value  the  • 
husband  she  will  receive  in  my  son  I" 

'^  And  the  fSunily  into  which  she  enters,"  added  Aunt 
Taga,  who  never  could  resist  flattering  her  proud  rela- 
tion. 

Madame  Ringeborg  nodded  condescendingly,  took 

oat  one  of  her  most  exquisite  vinaigrettes,  and  after 

inhaling  its  delicious  perfume,  said  with  a  look  that, 

notwithstanding   her  often  reiterated  ^^  hatred  of  all 

{oirip,'*  betrayed  how  gladly  she  would  know  what 

^telligence  cousin  Taga  had  gained  in  her  last  walk. 

"Well  cousin,  you  were  kind  enough  to  look  in  upon 

nie  of  your  friends  this  morning. — I  hope  you  found 

an  tolerably  well  ?" 

*0h  yes:    but  you  know,  cousin  Ringeborg,  every 
has  their  cross ;  and  jret  it  was  strange,  wherever  1 
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went,  all  personal  griefs  were  forgotten  in  the  OM 
great  misfortune  that  has  happened  to  the  family  of 
Mork." 

'^  Ha  I  is  there  no  improvement  there  ?' 

"  Oh  no,  quite  the  contrary.  But  people  talk  so,  one 
must  not  believe  half  they  say." 

**  I  agree  with  you  there." 

With  the  most  elegant  precision  Madame  Bingebofg 
opened  a  needle-case  set  with  precious  stones,  and  took 
out  a  needle  and  stuck  it  in  the  pin-cushioii.  Haviif 
accomplished  this  important  work,  she  graciously  d^ 
dared,  that  if  it  afforded  cousin  Taga  any  pleasure,  flk 
might  relate  whatever  she  had  heard.  The  house  of 
Mork  and  that  of  Salzwedel  were  at  one  time  so  iietf 
being  closely  related,  one  must  take  an  interest  in  ci^ 
cumstanccs  which  everyone  else  knew. 

^'  And  I,  dear  cousin,  speak  not  a  word  too  mndiy 
when  I  declare,  it  is  incredible  what  they  say.    Afc» 
what  a  vale  of  tears  this  life  is — wealth  cannot  alw«y* 
help  us." 

"  No,"  answered  Madame  Ringeborg,  and  seemed  t^ 
increase  at  least  half  an  inch  in  height,  "  one  must  »b^^ 
have  a  good,  ancient,  and  respectable  name."  _ 

"  Ah,  there  is  something  better,  more  neoessaiyi 
said  Aunt  Taga,  with  humble  piety. 

"  What  can  there  be  better,  cousin?'' 

**  A  good  conscience,  dear  sister," 

"  True,  and  from  my  heart  would  I  grieve  if  •Bf^ 
member  of  the  family  of  which  we  are  speaking  should 
Ikj  wanting  in  that  inestimable  treasure!** 

"  Though  three  weeks  have  passed  since  xhe  n*^ 
chant's  sudden  illness,  no  one  has  been  able  to  divine 
the  cause,  though  every  one  is  dying  to  know.  And 
besides,  it  *ib  svx^  «l  ^^fvss>a&  fev^r^  cousin:  instead  of 
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etting  better  he  seems  to  get  worse*  They  say  he 
ilks  in  a  strange  manner  about  poor  Will.  Some- 
imes  he  thinks  he  has  shot  him^  and  sometimes  that  he 
as  drowned  him ;  for  he  once  called  out :  '  Did  you 
ear  the  shot?'  and  another  time  he  said,  'Listen  to 
he  splash!  Down,  down  with  the  boy!  All  right! 
le  went  to  the  bottom  I '  ^ 

'^  Gracious  God !"  exclaimed  Madame  Ringeborg,  ''he 
loes  not  mean  to  do  the  poor  boy  any  harm  ?  It  often 
appeared  strange  to  me  why  Madame  Mork  sent  him 
tway  so  often :  and  as  to  treating  the  dumb  lad  well, 
be  never  has  done  sa" 

"It  cannot  be,  cousin,  as  you  think,"  replied  Aunt 
'^^ggy  proud  at  being  able  to  produce  clear  proofs  to 
<^tnidict  Madame  Ringeborg's  suppositions;  "for  as 
'^  is  so  avaricious,  Willis  death  would  be  the  greatest 
'(^  as  the  lad's  wealth  then  goes  to  an  institution  for 
^  deaf  and  dumb." 

**  True  enough.     Yet  what  do  people  say  ?  " 

Everything  unkind,  God  help  us !     They  say,  and 
eve  most  firmly,  that  some  secret  crime  tortures  the 
^^H..    There  is  much  to  confirm  this ! " . 

**  People  are  as  wicked  as  they  are  crazy — he  is  in  a 
^li  fever.  If  there  were  any  mystery,  or  a  crime, 
-^^^e  would  surely  send  away  all  those  who  might  be 
^^ly  to  spread  such  malicious  reports." 

^^  Yes,  ^t  is  just  the  worst  part  of  the  affair :  I  had 
'^^Qst  said,  that  she  has  done !     The  doctor  even  is  not 

^^t^tted  at  times.    Amelie  and  Thekla  alone   nurse 

• 

^^^  and  both  look  so  lamentably  ill,  from  distress  and 
''Hclit-watching,  you  would  hardly  know  them.     When 
''Srk  18  very  delirious.  Lieutenant  Victor  assists  them. 
^Udur  and  Rosa,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  admitted 
^^QOMionally^  and  are  never  left  alone  with  him  -,  for  »& 
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8oon  as  the  sick  man  wakes,  they  are  sent  away 
before  he  begins  to  talk  in  that  wild  manner.  Futtiif 
one  things  then,  with  another,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
there  is  something  they  would  keep  to  themselveB^ 
'Tis  very  strange,  indeed.  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
— as  well  as  others — if  one  is  compelled  to  hush  np 
what  a  person  says  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  or  in  an 
attack  of  mental  weakness,  why ^" 

^^But  if  they  are  so  cautious,  how  is  all  this  knownr 

'^  Dear  cousin,  was  there  ever  a  secret  that  ^d  not 
creep  through  a  key-hole,  when  servants  are  in  the 
hou£«e  ?  They  must  be  in  the  room  to  render  assbtance^ 
and  then  they  hear  and  see  many  things ;  and  in  thi^ 
way  it  has  come  out,  that  he  also  raves  about  CaptUB- 
Stangerling,  and  has  an  extraordinary  notion  that  he? 
fell  down  from  the  top  of  a  mast !     Some  think  thi» 
relates  to  all  the  w^ork  there  was  about  the  smuggling; 
others  say,  it  is  because  the  Captain  s  name  is  Jentttli 
ae?  well  as  the  dumb  boy's,  which  was  not  known  till 
lately.     As   the   Captain  is  called  Stangerling,  they 
nuist  be  of  different  families;  still,  if  they  were  one, he 
might  take  away  the  merchant  s  ward." 

'^  Poor  Amclie,  how  she  suffers !  '*  sighed  Madame 
Ringeborg.  ^^  I  confess,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  did 
not  take  the  breach  between  her  daughter  and  my 
Karl  much  to  heart.  But  that  does  not  prevent  my 
seeing  that  she  is  a  woman  of  great  merit  and  worth, 
])articularly  as  a  wife :  she  requires  all  her  firnmev 
now.     I  think  I  shall  pay  her  a  visit," 

'^  Many  have  thought  of  doing  the  same,  dear  ooufliBy 
but  have  not  been  admitted.     But  perhaps  you  wift 
added  Aunt  Taga,  hastily  correcting  herself,  as  fihfl  '^ 
Madame  Ringeborg  s  astonished  look. 

"  1  should  \]km:S«.  «» \  wA  ^  ^^  ^&emoon  is  pi«ty  ** 
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^IQ  mjself  go  and  s^e  how  it  is  with  them.  No  one 
cbdl  Bay  of  me,  I  left  those  with  whom  I  one  day 
thought  I  was  to  be  connected,  without  consolation  in 
the  hour  of  need — My  green  veil,  cousin." 


An  hour  later,  we  find  Madame  Ringeborg  on  her 
^ay  to  the  house  which  she  had  never  visited  since 
tf^e  day  that  out  of  love  to  her  son  she  had  waived 
lex-  dignity  and  almost  asked  Thekla  for  a  reconci- 
iAt;ion. 

She  did  not  now  wish  to  meet  Thekla,  for  this  would 
'^'V'e  too  vividly  reminded  her  of  her  first,  and  only, 
iimiiliation.  And  her  wish  was  gratified ;  for  Hildur, 
^tJti  a  winning  subjection  of  manner  not  generally 
ound  in  this  young  lady,  met  Madame  Ringeborg  in 
'^^  vestibule,  and  kissing  her  hand  with  a  low  bow — 
^  oeremony  highly  pleasing  to  the  old  lady,  thanked 
^^T'  kind  aunt  for  coming  herself  to  inquire  after  her 
S^tJher. 

**  Yes,  my  child,  that  was  indeed  my  wish ;  and  I 
'"Ould  have  been  much  grieved,  if  I  had  not  been 
admitted." 

*^  Madame  Ringeborg  not  admitted?  If  such  a  thing 

™4  happened  through  mistake  (which  might  have  been 

P^^^ible,)  we  should  then  have  had  a  fresh  cause  of  dis- 

^^^88.     Allow  me,  dear  aunt,  to  go  and  tell  my  mother 

y^  are  here." 

**  Go,  dear  Hildur.    Poor  child !" — Madame  Ringe- 

"^  stroked  Hildur's  cheek  kindly. — '*  You,  too,  have 

had  your  sorrows  since  we  met" 
'*  No,  dear  aunt,  as  soon  as  reason  returned  to  me 

^forgive    my   speaking  to    you  as  I  would    to    my 

own  mother — my  thoughts  changed  in  a  most  extta- 

(ffdinary  wa^.    I  saw  how  often  I  am  incautious  atvd 
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"Howiflsher 

''There  cannot  be  much  alteration  in  a  quarter  of  an 
Krar,"  answered  Bosa,  half  annoyed.  '*  Victor,  do  you 
lot  see  Aunt  Bingeborg  P'^ 

^Tictor  bowed,  and  stanunered  out  an  apology,  while 
vith  his  eyes  rivetted  upon  the  door  leading  into 
thekla's  room,  he  continued : 

;  "I  implore  you^  Bosa,  not  to  be  so  indifferent:  I 
iDst  know  how  she  is  I" 

''I  shall  not  go  in  now,"  said  Bosa,  in  so  decided  a 
ione  that  contradiction  was  impossible ;  ''  she  is  asleep, 
Bid  cannot  be  disturbed." 

"Well,  only  just  let  me  look  through  the  door." 
Victor  approached  the  door,  quite  losing  all  self-com- 

:  ''Not  even  a  quarter  of  a  look  shall  you  have  into 
ibekla's  bedroom,  as  long  as  I  am  her  nurse  !"  Bosa 
Hdc  the  key  out  of  the  door,  and  gave  Victor  a  glance 
>  iiill  of  indignation  and  distress,  that  overcome  by 
BqiMiir  and  anguish,  he  tottered  out  of  the  room  like  a 
runkenman. 

'^  Great  and  mighty  changes  must  have  taken  place 
I  this  house/^  began  Madame  Bingeborg,  with  a  strange 
^tortion  of  her  features ;  "  never  could  I  have  sup- 
osed  my  Karl  had  such  well-grounded  reasons  for  his 
Ctoduct" 

'*  Why  do  you  say  that,  dear  Aunt  ?"  said  Bosa,  who 
owfelt  her  pride  wounded  from  another  quarter;  for 
)  insult  Thekla  by  a  doubt,  was  the  same  thing  as 
tMply  wounding  Bosa  herself. 

**Do  you  not  know,  little  one,  that  my  son — but 
^uetoo  much  of  a  child  to  understand  such  matters. 
wiwhile,  what  the  Almighty  does  is  best — so  far  as 
cia  see.'^  And  there  was  a  violent  commotion  among 
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Madame  Ringeborg's  cap-ribbons,  at  the  terrible 
cumstance,  of  one  who  was  to  have  been  her  dan^t^^j' 
in-law,  appearing  to  be  so  soon  in  confidential  intimaiczrf 
with  another  young  man. 

Fortunately  for  Rosa,  Hildur  now  returned,  for  sbe 
felt  extremely  wearied  of  entertaining  her  compony^aiKl 
now  she  could  leave  the  room. 

'^  Oh  dear  aunt,  my  kindest,  best  of  aunts !  my 
mother  cannot  at  this  moment  leave  my  father;  hehtf 
had  one  of  his  worst  attacks :  and  Thekla  too,  who  is 
accustomed  to  assist  her,  is  not  well." 

'^  Ha — is  it  so  ?"  replied  Madame  Ringeboi^,  slightly 
colouring.  '^  Has  your  mother  no  assistance  from  other 
people — from  her  other  daughters  ?  In  cases  of  ilhessy 
particularly  of  this  serious  nature,  every  one  is  generallf 
of  use." 

'^  Yes ;  but  my  father  cannot  bear  to  have  any  ob^ 
about  him." 

"  I  think  I  heard  that  Lieutenant  Victor  is  permitted 
to  assist  the  ladies  ?" 

It  was  now  Hildur's  turn  to  blush. 

"Ah  aunt!"  she  bent  her  head  over  Madame  Ringe-' 
borg's  hand,  "  we  can  bear  much  that  wounds  our  piider 
when  it  does  not  touch  the  heart.'* 

This  was  a  speech  that  held  out  a  chance  of  gaiiung 
further  information. 

"  My  dear  Hildur,  you  have  a  friend  here,  who  so 
thoroughly  enters  into  your  feelings,  that  she  must  say, 
come  to  me,  my  child,  if  your  delicacy  is  hurt  by  • 
sight,  which — I  can  well  understand  it — has  ofiemicd 
my  own." 

"  How,  aunt  ?  Has  he  been  here  ?  He  wished  to 
know " 

"  My  chi\d,  \t  vjet^  \i^\i<t'^>JcL  ^^ur  dignity  and  mine 
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)peat    the  scene    which  I  have    here  witnesed. 

igh  that  we  understand  each  other.'' 

Tea,  I  knew  it,"  sighed  Hildur,  "  I  knew  that  your 

dve  feelings  would  shrink  from  so  much  publicity. 

ay  own  part,  I  only  regret  that  people  should  have 

good  cause  for  all  they  say." 

n  confidence,    my   child," — Madame    Ringeborg 

ed  her  voice — "  do  you  think  Thekla  has  given 

any  encouragement,   that  can  justify  his   insane 

of  propriety  ?" 

cannot  conscientiously  say  I  do,  dear  aunt.     One 

I  know,  which  I  will  tell  you  in  confidence :  she 
les  ahne  with  him  whose  sentiments  she  so  well 
R,  by  my  father's  sick  bed,  night  after  night,  while 
lother  is  in  the  next  room.  I  should  hardly  have 
ed  this,  even  when  I  was  his  betrothed." 

will  not  think  anything  unkind  of  Thekla,"  said 
jne  Ringeborg,  rising ;  "  but  if  there  is  not  levity 
r  conduct,  she  is  at  all  events  so  indifferent,  that 
repudiates  everything  that  should  become  an 
irable  girl.  God  be  with  thee,  my  child!  As 
io  not  seem  to  want  your  assistance  here,  which  I 
i  have  thought  highly  necessary,  come  to  us, 
ever  you  find  home  tiresome,  and  you  shall  always 
Jcome." 

ray  of  pleasure  beamed  in  Hildur's  eyes.  "Ah, 
ear,  kind  aunt,  what  motherly  goodness !  With 
gracious  permission,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  an 
which  will  not  only  be  beneficial  but  refreshing 

heart." 


Veil,  cousin !  Well?"  Aunt  Taga  met  Madame 
Aorg  at  the  door.  "  What  do  you  say  now  to  my 
?" 
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'^  Let  us  go  in,"  answered  the  old-  lady,  solemnly ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  was  comfortably  seated  in  her  arm- 
chair, and  had  opened  three  or  four  vinaigrettefl,  and 
tried  them  one  after  the  other,  she  exclaimed  in  a  hol- 
low voice :  '^  Cousin  Taga  I  The  world  is  not  so  bad! 
Let  us  thank  people  that  they  do  not  say  all  they  myht 
say,  if  they  wished !" 

"  Dear  cousin !    The  unhappy  news  then  is ^ 

^^ Not  exaggerated  one  haii^s  breadth.     I  say  no 


more. 


99 


Aunt  Taga  sighed  piously,  and  now  the  old  man 
entered.  He  was  too  much  occupied  in  seeking  his 
treasure  to  mind  what  was  passing  around  him — to  lead 
his  wife  in  to  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


A  nOK  BOOM. 


The  beneficent  and  glorious  sun,  though  banished 
from  the  bed-chamber  of  Herr  Mork,  still  played  upon 
the  window-panes,  and  formed  a  sad  contrast  to  her, 
who  from  time  to  time  raised  the  thick  curtains,  and 
sighed  at  the  darkness  that  reigned  within. 

About  the  same  time  that  Madame  Salzwedel  left  the 
house,  Amelie,  who  longed  for  a  gleam  of  light,  stepped 
to  the  window.  Her  pale  face  looked  out  between  the 
cortidns,  and  the  glance  which  she  slowly  raised  to 
Heaven  was  so  full  of  deep  and  holy  piety,  that  one 
might  suppose  the  prayer  which  ascended  to  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty,  concerned  the  redemption  of  an  immor- 
tal souL 

Could  she,  on  that  day — when  yielding  to  the  com- 
pulsion of  her  passionate  love,  she  threw  herself  upon 
her  husband's  breast — have  foreseen  the  fearful  tormentn 
that  awaited  her, — had  she  been  in  a  state  to  compre- 
hend the  unspeakable  importance  of  her  act,  when  for 
the  second  time  she  freely  renewed  her  vow  to  be  his 
for  ever, — she  might,  perhaps,  have  had  strength  and 
courage  to  fly  with  her  children,  and  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  for  herself  and  them.     She  had  ne\er 

N   3 
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•*What! — ^But  I  know  to  a  certainty  he  is  here, 
give  me  information  relative  to  the  preparations 
•  sinking  the  '  Snare- Swen/  ^Not  till  the  water 
^s  over  the  taffirail I'  I  said ;  and  then  he  answered : 
C«  was  a  little  wild  bird  that  I  caught  in  Oothen- 
rjg.'—Oh  I  how  thirsty  I  am  ! " 
Rosa  cast  a  timid  look  upon  her  sister;  but  the 
ter,  who  now  perceived  how  it  was,  placed  herself 
side  the  sick  man.  '^  Shall  I  give  you  something 
drink  ?  Here,  drink,  dear  lather." 
^*Pah!  Blood?  Gk)! — I  have  drunk  enough  of 
tt!  Donnert  would  not  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
I  ;  but  I  afterwards  read  it,  written  in  large,  plain 
ters!" 

^*  Rosa  I"  said  Tliekla,  turning  to  her  sister  with 
^  indifferent  air  she  well  knew  how  to  assume,  "  I 
^nised  mother  I  would  call  her,  if  there  were  any 
^oige.  Now  you  can  go  to  bed  for  a  few  hours."  . 
Koea  went;  but  when  she  returned  after  those 
"Cw  hours,"  the  door  was  locked;  and  from  that 
le  she  was  not  allowed  to  watch  by  night  at  her 
tier's  bedside.  When  Thekla  was  alone,  she  stooped 
Wn  with  the  most  perfect  self-command,  and  whis- 
^ed  in  her  father's  ear ;  "  What  was  the  boy's  name  ?" 
**  Head  it  on  the  wall — ^there  it  shines  in  letters  of 
^:  '  Albin  Jentzell'  Well,  well,  do  not  be  fright- 
led;  he  was  not — no,  God  forbid! — ^he  was  not  on 
3Md  *La  Belle  Coquette  1'  Hush — hush;  I  say — 
lere  fell  his  little  cap!  Look,  there  we  have  the 
tie  leg ! — on  the  other  side,  and  now  on  this  one ! 
ire  sport!  Ha,  ha! — ^now  the  light  of  the  lantern 
8  done  me  good  service !  Whiz !  there  he  goes !" 
He  blood  froze  in  Thekla's  veins,  and  involuntanV^* 
e  turned  aside/  but  she  almost  sank  on  t\ve  {Loot 
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with  terror  when  she  beheld  her  mother  stunding  Aere 
like  a  spectre  in  her  white  night-dress^  her  ams 
folded  on  her  bosom^  every  drop  of  blood  banidifd 
from  her  cheeks,  and  looking  at  her  husband  xaviiig 
over  his  appalling  deeds. 

^^  Ah,  mother !  why  did  you  come  at  this  moment?" 

'' Because  a  secret  misgiving  whispered  to  me:  ^go 
and  hear  the  confirmation  of — of — '  (she  oonld  wt 
utter  the  true  words) — *  the  delirium  of  fever !'"  HA 
threw  her  arms  around  her  mother. 

'^  Will's  brother!'*  stammered  Amelie,  so  softly  thit 
the  sound  scarcely  reached  Thekla's  ear,  but  the  nek 
man  heard  it  plainly. 

"Oh!    are   they  here  already?"    cried    he,  in  • 
piercing  voice.      "  Is   it  he,  the  other  one,  wlw  i* 
coming  to  the  inheritance?    Cursed  be  Donnert, fo** 
not  letting  him  go  to  the  bottom  with  the  *  Snare-^ 
Swen'!'* 

Amelic   and  her  daughter  exchanged  a  glance 
despair:    they    suspected    many    fearful    things, 
could   not  understand   what   connection    there  coot^* 
be  between   Captain   Donnert   and    the  others; 
though  Amelie  knew  such  a  person  conunanded 
of  her  husband's  vessels,  she  was  totaUy  ignorant 
the  history  of  the  *  Snare-Swen.' 

The  next  few  days  passed  away  in  deadly  tortnrc^ 
which  was  the  more  terrible,  that  neither  Thekla  nof^ 
her  mother  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  their  fearfid 
thoughts. 

At  this  period  of  their  distress,  Victor  was  the  only 
person  whose  assistance  Amelie  ventured  to  ask,  for  in 
her  husband's  delirious  paroxysms  she  must  have  bsd 
something  moT<^  iVvda  a  woman's  strength  to  control 
the  almost  fxanlVi  ti\2iti. 
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Since  the  eyening  at  the  Cross,  Bosa  had  expressed 

no  wish  to  see  Will  again,  and  Victor  also  arranged 

^  his  departure  to  the  minister's  house,   of  whom 

Amelie  had  once  spoken.     Indifferent,  dejected,  pining 

from  love  of  one  to  whom  he  could  not  raise  his  eyes, 

^  was  all  the  same  to  the  youth  where  they  took  him  ; 

•Dd  when  Victor  returned  from  this  journey,  he  had 

^  unexpected  satisfaction  of  being  able   to  assure 

'°''^<huQe  Mork,  she  need  have  no  apprehension  that 

'^2'  had  been  forced  to  do  what  was  disagreeable  to 
himself. 

**iekla,  deeply  sympathizing  with  her  mother's  sor- 
^^^y  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dreadful  Aiture 
^K  perhaps,  awaited  her  whole  family,  scarcely  be- 
'^^d  a  thought  on  forms  and  etiquette.  Victor 
^^  'the  only  individual  whose  silence  might  be  con- 
**^ed  as  a  point  of  honour.  She  saw  his  unutterable 
^5  'Unwearied  endeavour  to  lessen  the  burden  of  her 
^^^ — he  knew  that  was  impossible, — but  he  tried  to 
P  ler  to  bear  it,  and  she  learned  to  esteem  him 
^^  and  more,  though  she  forgot  to  examine  how 
*^^  selfishness  lay  in  her  kindness,  for  here  was  one, 
^^^st,  on  whom  she  could  rely.  In  the  lucid  intervals 
^'^^Ti  supervened  by  degrees,  Amelie  sought  to  find 
the  connection  between  the  names  of  Captain 
^liert  and  Albin  Jentzel,  and  once  Holgersen  whis- 
to  her  with  trembling  lips  that  an  Albin  Jentzel 


^      sailed  when  a  boy   with   Captain   Donnert,   the 
mander  o^  the    "  Snare-Swen, "     when   she    was 


*  What    danger    do   you  apprehend   in    that,  dear 
^'^^?''  Amelie  had  asked  with  smothered  anguish. 
*^  Danger  I     He  is  now  Captain  Stangerling!    I  can- 
^t  tell  how  he  acquired  the  last  name,  but  I  know 
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that  from  the  first  moment  I  felt  he  brought  misfortH^ 
with  him." 

**  You  fear,  then,  Arne " 

"  Did  you  see  how  like  the  dumb  boy  he  wss  ? 
groaned  Holgcrsen,  his  voice  becoming  more  excited- 

**Well,  what  evil  can  come  of  that?     If  be  were 
one  of  Will'^s  relations ^" 

^'  Hush,  I  tell  you,  hush !  Look  up  there  upon  tb^ 
yard — there.  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  it  well  1"  Again  bi* 
imagination  wandered  in  its  wild  visions,  and  in  vs^ii^ 
Amelie  strove  on  this  occasion  to  learn  more.  Bu^ 
the  field  of  supposition  was  now  quite  clear,  for  in  bs^ 
ravings  the  names  of  Stangerling,  WiU,  and  All>i>^ 
were  mingled. 

The  evening  previous  to  Madame  Ringeborg's  vi 
Holgcrscn  had  one  of  his  severest  attacks,  and  was 
unmanageable,  Victor  received  permission  to  remflt**** 
About  midnight  everything  was  wrapt  in  glooro^ 
repose ;  the  mother  and  daughter  sat  each  in  a  com^-^ 
qf  the  sofa,  their  heads  resting  on  their  hands.  Bo*^ 
were  thinking  whether  their  terrible  fears  as  to  tl»* 
result  of  Holgersen's  suspected  crime  respecting  Wil'  * 
brother  would  ever  be  confirmed  or  not.  Victor,  vrb^^ 
whatever  his  thoughts  might  have  been,  alwaf'^ 
seemed  to  consider  the  paroxysms  as  merely  proceeu" 
ing  from  fever,  sat  near  the  bed,  and  with  varyii^ 
feelings  watched  the  stupified,  almost  lifeless  expree* 
sion  which  rested  upon  the  sick  man^s  countenance 
after  the  storm  had  passed  away.  A  certain  anxiety 
which  always  overcame  him  when  all  around  was  still* 
now  stole  over  Victor's  heart ;  and  these  were  the 
thoughts  that  occupied  his  mind. 

^'  This  man  surely  has  a  crime  upon  his  conadenoey 
that  one  day  may  \i^  ^\%iiqn^tcA^  Vv  Q.^  do  not  remove 
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before  that  time.     Should  I,  if  I  knew  all,  still 
upon  it  as  my  highest  blessing  to  be  united  to 
I  now  hopelessly  worship  I — Oh  yes,  a  thousand 
s  over!     He  may  deserve  a  culprit^s  death,  but 
ifamy  does  not  reflect  itself  upon  this  angel  I    If 
uld  only  venture    to  breathe  as  much   to  her! 
ir  is  so  thoughtless,  it  never  would  have  cost  her 
east  pain.*'     Victor  got  no  further;  a  movement 
s  sick  man,  a  sign  summoned  him  to  the  bed. 
dj  wife  !  waken  her,  if  she  sleeps !" 
aelie    slept  not:   she  sprang  up,  and,    a  second 
sat  on  the  chair  which  Victor  had  left,  while  he 
back  a  little.     Thekla  also  rose,  to  be  ready  to 
any  assistance ;  but  Holgersen  saw  none  but  his 
and  thought  that  she  alone   heard  the  words 
1  he  now  slowly  but  rationally  spoke. 
Vmclic !  do  you  think  that  children  can  atone  for 
ins  of  their  parents  ?  " 

\h!"  thought  Thekla,  and  she  pressed  her  hand 
er  beating  heart,  **they  must — and  by  so  doing, 
it  the  happiness  of  their  whole  life ! " 
nelie,  unable  to  comprehend  any  other  meaning 
that  he  doubted  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  the 
of  the  fathers  should  be  visited  on  the  children, 
ered  in  her  soothing  voice,  "  We  will  hope,  that 
whose  name  is  Love,  will  not  demand  such  an 
ement ! " 

But  it  must  be  demanded,  do  you  hear?— must, 
;,  if  I  am  to  find  repose.  The  dead  have  no  rest  in 
'  graves,  if  some  sacrifice  be  not  offered  up  for 
i!" 

nelie's  powers  of  comprehension  did  not  here 
le  her  to  fathom  her  husband's  thoughts;  but  they 
k  upon  TbekJa'5  soul  like  scorching  WgYitmii^. 
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Pale  as  death,  she  crept  behind  her  mother^s  dairy 
and  whispered,  "  Let  me  speak  a  couple  of  words  to 
my  father." 

Holgersen  watched  the  daughter  whom  he  almoet 
feared,  with  a  discontented  and  gloomy  look ;  but  she^ 
who  at  any  cost  would  have  the  darkness  which  enre— 
loped  her  soul  dispelled,  sank  upon  her  knees,  anA 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Tliis  sacrifice,  which  I  under- 
stand, and  which,  perhaps^  God  wiU   accept,  does  iC^ 

extend  to  an  atonement  for ?"    She  looked  with  a^ 

long,  penetrating  glance  into  the  staring  eyes  of  th^ 
sick  man.     Still,  her  courage  did  not  forsake  her;  ib^* 
she  hazarded  much  upon  a  certiiinty,  which  she  almotf^* 
considered  as  the  casting  throw  of  the  die  for  the  life^ 
or  death  of  her  love. 

"  An    atonement    for ?"    he  groaned,   fixing 

gaze  upon  her,  bordering  on  insanity. 

^'  Stand  up,  Thekla.  I  command  you  I''  said  Amelic 
sternly ;  "  you  are  forgetting  the  duty  of  a  daughter. 

But  Thekla  heard  not.  The  weal  or  woe  of  be 
future  life  was  hanging  suspended  by  a  single 
between  that  and  the  succeeding  moment:  nol 
could  turn  aside  the  firm  purpose  of  her  souL  Agaic^^^^ 
she  stooped  and  whispered,  "  Must  the  victim  aton^^ 
for — the  murder  of  Albin  Jentzel?" 

Holgersen  uttered  a  piercing  cry  that  was  echoec^ 
through  the  whole  house ;  but  before  the  hideous  sous^ 
had  died  away,  Thekla  lay  fainting  on  the  floor,  fellel 
by  a  blow  from  her  father  s  hand. 

"  God,  my  God !  what  has  she  done?" 

Amelie  ran  to  her  husband,  whose  head  had  sunk 
back  powerless  on  his  pillow.  Victor  raised  Thekla 
up,  and  carried  Ker  to  the  sofa,  where  in  rage  and 
despair  at  t\ie  toadn^^a  <il  ^^  IsiSowt^  ^joA  'Diekla'a 
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eless  state^  he  tried  every  possible  means  within  his 
SMili  to  restore  her  senses. 

Sat  we  must  pass  over  any  further  description  of 
U  night,  in  which  Holgersen  spoke  no  more.  But 
Xing  its  lonely  hours  Amelie,  the  heart-broken  wife 
d  mother,  stole  like  a  shadow  between  the  two  she 
''ed  best,  and  in  her  soul^s  anguish  never  once  thought 
the  zealous  and  sympathising  heart  that  beat  near 
^  With  gratitude,  and  yet  with  a  shudder,  she 
er  remembered  Victor*s  usefulness. 
Elarly  in  the  morning,  Thekla  was  carried  to  her 
»na,  where  she  now  slept,  while  Amelie^  as  before 
utioned,  stood  at  the  window,  and  prayed  to  Heaven 
pardon — not  for  herself,  but  for  him  whose  love  had 
«ed  her  so  much  sorrow. 

^  But  how  can  T  venture  to  pray?"  sighed  she: 
ow  can  I  ask  for  pardon,  when  his  soul  has  never 
sought  its  Kedeemer  I  Oh,  give  me  an  answer — a 
^ — my  God  and  Father  I  How  can  I  lead  him  to 
^e,  before  the  gate  of  death  opens,  and  the  angels 

Uiy  justice  take  him  to ." 

^melie  had  stmk  upon  her  knees ;  but  in  vain  she 
b^lored  the  blue  sky,  the  beaming  sun,  and  Him  who 
■^  hiding  His  countenance  from  her — there  came  no 
ft^er— no  sign ! 

**  Hast  Thou,  who  art  love  itself,  quite  forsaken 
^?  Hast  Thou  no  consolation  for  my  anguished 
^?'* 

*  Amelie !"  gently  sounded  from  the  dark  bed. 
^  Ah,  it  is  he :  he  answers  me  when  I  call  upon 
od  I     Am  I,  then,  thrown  back  upon  him,  who  has 
cupied  my  whole  heart?     Is  this  thy  meaning,  O 

r  Father?  or "  a  gleam  of  light  glistened  on  the 

intenance  of  the  despoiling  one "  wouldst  iViow 
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say  to  me,  '  go  and  finish  thy  work,  and  then  I  w** 
anewcr  thee?'  " 

"  Amelie!" 

"  I  come,  I  omc  I  But  what  U  hovering  before  me* 
He  spoke  of  a  reconciliation — an  atonement  on  the 
part  of  our  children.  Poor  children!  they  innBt* 
indeed,  atone." 

"  "Why  do  you  leave  me?     Where  are  you?" 

"  I  never  leave  you ;  hut  while  you  slept,  I  weot  to 
the  window :  it  was  eo  lovely,  to  see  the  bright,  blnO 
sky  !  Shall  I  draw  the  curtmn  aside,  that  the  sight  o* 
it  may  gladden  you.  too?" 

"  The  sight  of  Heaven  rejoice  me!  Have  you  thee* 
forgotten  the  wordu  of  the  old  provost  at  Molde,  on  th^ 
day  I  received  the  mednl  for  my  praitetnortfty  deeds  - 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  how  the  world  goes !  whilst  a  wretch,  c^ 
miserable  hypocrite  like  mc,  is  decorated  with  mark8»» 
honour,  an  honest  man  will  have  to  urge  his  petition  fc*^ 
some  paltry  ckim,  till  he  descendfi,  step  by  step,  andi^ 
left  without  a  shilling  to  mend  his  worn-out  hoots  ^ 
Amelie,  what  do  you  say  to  such  a  worid  ?" 

"  Ah,  Ame,  I  always  said  you  had  enough,  if  yot» 
would  only  think  so." 

"  Yea,  and  I  think  of  the  words  of  the  Provost — tlie^ 
were  beautiful :  '  The  King  of  Kings,  he  from  whoir» 
nothing  is  hid,  will  weigh  thy  deeds,  and  reward  theit* 
according  to  their  true  worth  1'     Was  it  not  eo?" 

Amelie  shuddered.  "  Be  assured,  Ame,  that  He 
who  weighs  our  deeds,  lays  them  not  only  in  the  balance 
of  his  justice  but  of  hie  mercy — ah  yes,  in  the  balance 
of  his  mercy  1 — and  no  human  being's  deeds,  no  matter 
how  evil  they  may  have  been,  will  fall  to  the  gro«i«'t 
if  he  who  liolds  that  balance  in  his  hand  sees  a  deeply 
penitent  heart." 
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You  speak  of  penitence — have  I  not  repented? 
^  in  such  a  waj,  that  had  you  witnessed  it^  you 
lid  have  thought  it  sufBcient  to  reclaim  a  soul  a 
Qsand  times  over  f^m  the  abyss  of  misery !  My 
hts — days — dreams — ^torture  of  mind^  and  pangs  of 
^science — have  they  not  scourged  me?  Ah  I  you 
>w  nothing  of  all  this — ^but  I,  I  know  it  1 " 
^  Yes,  Arne,  you  have  not  dreamed  so  calmly,  that 
ave  not — Oh  !  not  that  look,  I  implore  thee  I  Try 
I  command  your  thoughts :  look  at  mc.  You  have 
ed  me  so  deeply ;  you  love  me .  so  still ;  try  and 
igglc  against  this  confused  state  of  mind/' 
'  Yes  indeed,  I  have  loved  thee  deeply.  Thou  hast 
n  to  me  more  than  life — ^more  than  heaven ;  and 
Pefore  have  I  been  driven  from  heaven  1" 
Say  not  so — on  the  contrary  !  But  we  will  speak 
nore  now.    When  you  are  better,  you  shall  tell  me 

\t  you  meant  by  children  atoning  for '* 

le  started,  almost  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure, 
hese  were  my  thoughts :  I  wished  to  tell  them  to 
^9  when  she" — he  looked  sharply  around  him — 
hen  she  with  her  large  black  eyes  peered  into  my 
^  and  forced  out  my  secret !  She  has  not  thine  eyes, 
elie ;  for  though  they  are  dark,  too,  I  have  ever 
i  in  them  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  life :  hers 
*ce  like  sharp  arrows  into  the  heart,  and  rankle 
•sh  in  every  wound  there  I" 

'  You  must  forgive  her :  she  was  ill  after  her  long 
tching ;  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.     She 
*  quite  unconscious  when  we  raised  her  up.     And 
^idea  you  gave  her  no  answer/' 
'* But  she  asked  a  question — did  you  hear  it?" 
"Not  a  word." 
"  You  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  \\a^fe 
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Askcd  it  But  I  am  tired  I  To-morrow— poor  Amelii^ 
my  poor  wife !  Thy  looks  tell  me,  thy  prajen  hftfe 
been  to  Heaven  I" 

Amelie  pressed  her  lips  on  the  forehead  of  the 
unhappy  man,  and  softly  whispered:  "I  prayed  ftr 
thee!" 

*'  But  not  for  my  death?"  asked  he,  with  snsineioai 
eagerness.  "  Pray  not  for  that,  Amelie ;  for  then- 
then Take  care :  I  will  not  die,  nor  will  I  erv 

forgive  thee,  if,  in  thy  prayers,  thou  didst  wish  nM^ 
one  day,  one  single  hour  earlier  away  from  this  earth! 
Oh!    what  have  I  felt  in  that  vault  I     Sometimei^ 

when  I  have  sat  upon  my  grave,  I  have ^hoflbi 

hush!  I  have  seen  my  own  shadow,  and  how  it 
glided  here  and  there,  and  the  Dutchman  ever  piu^ 
suing  it :  and  all  the  others  formed  a  ring  around  vb, 
while  a  little  bird,  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  fluf 
the  dance  of  death.  For  the  bird  too  belonged  to  me : 
he  was  once  a — a  Amelie !  have  you  heard  the 

Ule?" 

The  trembling  woman  buried  her  pale  face  in  tb 
pillows — ^her  sobs  changed  the  course  of  HolgerKV 
thoughts. 

"Weep  not!"    said  he,  compassionately.     "H 
am  I  ever  to  make  expiation  for  thy  tears — for 
tears  of  my  children — for  Will's  tears?    What  I 
you  done  with  WillB"  asked  he,  suddenly. 

Amelie  returned  a  look  of  inquiry.     '^  Do  you 
to  see  him  ?^' 

"  No,  no— but  where  is  he  ?    He  never  comei 
does  he,  when  no  one  else  is  by?    It  seemed 
as  if  his  eyes  were  there  by  the  cross.     Ha 
heard  anything  of  that?" 

"  Dear  Am^i,  wov?  ^wx.  Vv?^  taken  hold  < 
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other  fimcjr  I"  ( Amelie  knew  nothing  of  this  scene ; 
tar,  on  their  return  home,  Rosa  had  received  a  com- 
mand from  her  father  not  to  mention  it.) 

**  No^  no ;    I  know  what  I  mean.     Is  he  in  the 
hoiiae?'' 

''  Not  even  at  Elfhagen :  sometime  ago  I  sent  him 
away  to ,  and  he  showed  no  dislike  to  going.*^ 

^  That  was  right ! "  and  the  sick  man  seemed  well 
■adsfied.     ''  To-morrow  we  will  talk  more  about  tht 
the  atonement!" 


ClIAl'TKR   XXX. 


G  BCBSB  BETWEQI  TBI   B 


"  I  CAN':<OT  niukc  out  liow  I  manage  t' 
<^xclaiiiicd  Iliklur,  tlirowing  licrself  with  a 
tlic  sofa.  "  Illni'as  in  every  corner ;  Ul-tcc 
depressed  spirits  within  and  without ;  no  oae 
to;  nothing  new,  everything  old,  worn  < 
lurablc;  no  one  that  affonb  us  pleasure,  oi 
any  attention — our  house  ie  a  living  death ! 
leave  it  I " 

"Ifytiu,"3u^^8tcdThekIa,  who  waa  lying  o 
in  a  Imlf-rccuuibcnt  position,  "  could  have  had 
a  fow  nionthd  ago,  that  you  would  one  day  be  < 
boar  BO  much  that  was  disagreeable,  I  am  ce 
would  have  guided  the  happiness  you  had  in 
hands  with  uiorogood  sense  T' 

'■  You  have  always  a  good  store  of  reprooc 
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md  whom  have  I  to  thank  for  having  no  one  to 
endance  upon  me  now^  if  not  you  ?  But  I 
a,  I  do  not  envy  you  your  conquest.*' 
of  impatience  escaped  from  Thekla's  lips^  but 
mswered  by  a  look  of  cold  indifference.  The 
ny  of  a  silent  despair  and  of  everlasting  hope- 
3sted  on  her  soul:  from  her  abrupt  question 
ler,  and  his  answer — that  single  heart-rending 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  an  impassable 
letween  her  and  Karl :  a  spectre — the  ghost 
murdered  brother  would  ever  glide  before 
se  the  gates  of  her  earthly  paradise, 
g  as  Thekla  hovered  between  fear  and  hope^ 
had  never  died ;  but  hope  was  now  buried, 
at  there  calm,  serious,  frozen  to  all  outward 
)c,  and  with  her  head  laid  on  her  pillow,  wished 
urt, — not  to  die,  for  she  hoped  to  be  useful  to 
er  and  sisters — but  that  the  dream  of  her 
Lative  to  making  some  atonement  in  this  life, 
no  dream ;  for  she,  too,  believed  it  would  be 

3. 

thened  in  body  and  firm  of  purpose,  when 
roke  from  the  refreshing  sleep  which  had  fol- 
r  swoon,  she  determined  to  give  way  to  no 
jrief,  or  withering,  apathetic  inactivity.  She 
ear  like  herself;  no.  one  must  suspect  that  the 
as  severed  between  her  and  Karl ;  no  one  must 
enetrate  the  dark  secret  which  was  preserved 
n  breast  And  now,  in  spite  of  all  these  vary- 
;s,  pleasant  and  profitable  as  an  uninterrupted 
would  have  been,  such  was  the  command  she 
herself,  that  she  was  able  to  answer  Hildur  in 
tone.  Hildur's  barbed  arrow  missed  her,  for 
lad  never  studied  with  much   attention  tW 
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feelings  that  existed  between  Victor  and  her  sktefy 
thinking  them  as  merely  of  that  transitory  kind  which 
bum  one  moment  to  be  extinguished  the  next :  and  so^ 
as  matters  now  stood,  she  was  quite  content  with  the 
unfortunate  turn  her  own  fate  had  taken,  through 
Hildur's  assistance.  This  turn  had  saved  her  the  pang 
of  doing,  what  otherwise  must  have  been  done,  tmakdjt 
being  the  one  herself  to  break 

'*  You  naturally  think  it  beneath  your  dignity  to 
answer  my  accusation/'  began  Hildur,  anew,  after 
wuting  some  moments  in  vain  for  Thekla'g  reply. 
'^  But  do  you  know  what  ?  I  think  you  might,  whea 
we  are  only  here  among  ourselves,  spare  yourself  the 
trouble  of  playing  the  queen.  There  are  certain  things 
which  look  very  well  in  company,  or  at  a  distance^  but 
which  lose  all  their  charm  when  viewed  too  dosely.'' 

*'  Impress  that  on  your  own  memory,  dear  Hildor; 
we  may  then  hope  that  your  inteUect  is  banning  to 
expand  as  well  as  your  judgment.    And  I  would  adyise 
you  particularly  to  think  of  it  when  you  'next  meei 
any  one  who  can  help  you  to  make  life  endurable." 

"  Truly,  you  are  such  a  one,"  said  Hildur,  he^ 
cheeks  burning  with  anger,  "  for  you  are  a  pattern  O* 
virtue  and  perfection !  Had  any  person,  howeve^*' 
heard  you  this  evening,  he  would  have  been  somew! 
shaken  in  his  opinion.  With  your  calmness,  ooldi 
and  indifference — aye,  with  that  unbearable  Aunt's 
you  are  enough  to  give  any  one  a  bilious  fever!  ^ 
would  rather  marry  the  street-sweeper,  than  endm^ 
the  misery  of  being  wearied  by  your  prudery." 

Bosa,  who  was  standing  at  the  window  occupied 
with  arranging  new  perches  in  her  bird-cages,  had  tubC^ 
as  yet  said  anything ;  but  she  listened  with  regret  t^ 
find  thai  not  ^^eti  \Xi^  xc^t^  that  had  fidlen  on 
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loofle,  was  able  to  bring  into  unison  the  tempers  of  her 
iwo  sisters.  And  yet  she  suspected  that  this  conten- 
aon  was  foreign  to  Thekla's  wish.  Bosa  judged  this 
Aen  she  turned  from  time  to  time  from  her  birds  and 
ooked  at  Thekla  on  her  crimson  bed^  her  head  resting 
nherarm^  and  her  long  black  hair  flowing  carelessly 
iTW  her  white  night-dress.  There  she  lay,  lovelier  far 
ian  anything  a  sculptor  could  ever  dream  of  producing 
nm  Us  lifeless  marble. 

'^Hildur,  how  can  you  be  so  rude?^'  said  Rosa,  as^ 
bowipg  away  the  last  little  perch,  she  hastened  over 
0  die  sofa  and  sat  down  by  Hildur.  '^  You  have 
wxe4  Thekla ! "" 

"Vex  her — ^herl  I  should  like  to  know  how  that 
■onid  be  possible  I  But  if  she  is  really  grieved,  she 
•*y  well  be  so  pn  my  account.  Yet  wait — wait!" 
33ditr  nodded  and  rested  her  pretty  head  on  her  hand : 
'fte  summer  sun  will  shine  again." 

**Do  you  wish,  then,  that  I  should  not  love  you  any 
iMMre?"  whispered  Kosa,  as  she  twined  her  arms  round 
HiMur. 

''No,  I  wish  no  such  thing,  for  thou  art  to  us  what 
m  birds  and  flowers  are  to  thee.  Yes,  yes,  do  not 
*>le:  thou  art  our  bird,  ever  chirping  thy  little  song 
■  ifBoonciliation.  Thou  art  our  flower ;  for  thy  gen- 
^•less,  flowing  from  the  pure  goodness  of  thine  heart, 
''ike  a  sweet  and  refreshing  perfume.  But  here  lies 
^  difierence :  we  take  not  the  same  care  of  thee,  that 
■^  dost  of  thy  favourites.  Why?  because  we  are 
^  self-seeking  than  thouJ" 

** Ah,  Hildur !  how  can  you  use  such  pretty  words 
tttliesame  moment  that  you  have  been  so  unkind? 
^  you,  indeed,  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  language 
(On  have  used,  you  really  love  Thekla  in  your  heart  ?** 
IML  n.  o 
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*'  Do  you  hear,  Thckla,  what  the  little  mother  says?" 
asked  Ilildur,  half  disarmed.  *^  Do  you  think  we  love 
each  other  ?  For  my  part,  I  imagine  the  love  is  rather 
of  a  slender  tissue. " 

Thckla  looked  up,  and  as  she  turned  her  Luge  black 
eyes  on  her  sister^  something  was  there  that  nude 
them  both  tremble.  It  was  a  tear,  and  it  slowly  feD 
from  the  fringes  of  the  long  eye-lashes.  Like  the  wind, 
Hildur  started  up  and  flew  to  the  bed*  '^Thekh 
Thekla !  If  thou  lovest  me  ever  so  little,  I  pray  thee 
out  of  compassion  say  so :  say  it,  and  I  will  pj  and 
forgive  every  reproach  thou  hast  ever  uttered." 

Thekla  gave  her  her  hand,  while  in  a  changed  vi 
tremulous  voice  she  answered :  ^^  You  must  not  believe 
that  every  one  is  cold  whose  spirits  are  low,  and  who 
are  reserved.  Some  there  are,  who  at  one  time  look 
on  life  as  a  heaven  of  boundless  bliss ;  at  another,  as  if  i^ 
were  a  dark  wearisome  waste.  Others,  on  the  con- 
tmry,  see  in  it  a  path,  on  either  side  of  which  may  bo 
roses  as  well  as  thorns ;  but  because  they  imagine  tb^ 
the  roses  are  far  less  numerous  than  the  thorns,  tbej 
neither  fail  into  raptures  or  despair,  but  hope  the  one 
will  counterbalance  the  other ;  relying  upon  this,  tint 
He,  who  planted  both,  can  best  judge  which  will  be  beoo* 
ficial.  You  and  I,  Hildur,  belong  to  these  differtfi^ 
children  of  earth ;  but  why  should  our  feelings,  theiO' 
fore,  not  meet  in  love  ?  They  may  do  so,  and  the 
more  cordially,  because  they  are  already  united  in  otf 
affection  for  her  whom  you  have  so  prettily  called  our 
bird  and  flower.  Come,  Kosa,  and  reconcile  your  two 
sisters.  You  alone  have  they  to  thank  that  tlieir 
mutual  faults  have  not  quite  stifled  the  nobler  feelings 
of  nature." 

Like  a  smVVvn^  ^x^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ol  heart  full  of  hAj 
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^sa  ran,  with  outspread  arms,  to  the  sisters  thus 
hj  her  means.  Hildur  had  sunk  upon  her  knees 
rhekla's  bed,  Bosa  was  the  next  moment  by  her 
.nd  thus,  clasping  their  arms  round  each  other, 
Bmained.  Words,  tears,  sighs  mingled,  and 
d  as  their  evening  prayer,  in  which  the  sera- 
r  heaven  might  have  borne  a  part. 
mr  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
,  if  we  had  had  such  a  moment  as  this  sooner, 
ierent  everything  would  have  been  I " 
t  us  believe,"  said  Thekla  with  a  deep-drawn 
'^  that  all  is  best  as  it  is.  In  place  of  what  we 
3t,  we  have  found  each  other ;  and  you  may  be 
,  dear  sisters,  now,  just  now,  this  is  more  than 
rest.  Sit  down  here  beside  me.  Is  it  not 
t  to  feel,  how  muck  we  can  be  to  one  another?" 
B,  so  pleasant,"  anwered  Kosa,  as  she  drew  a 
ose  to  the  chair  on  which  Hildur  sat,  ^^  I  had 
ibrgot,  that  I  too — ^though  no  one  troubles  them- 
.bout  seeing  it^ — have  my  soitow  ! " 
out  poor  Will,"  said  Thekla  with  almost  mater- 
lemess ;  "  but  I  hope  you  will  soon  have  him 
ain.'' 

blushed,  and  said  half  aloud :  '^  Oh  yes,  I  think 
deal  of  Will,  and  of  him  too ! " 
lOUt  paying  any  attention  to  Rosa's  **  and  of  him 
bekla  again  spoke.  "  Now  we  shall  see  what  a 
such  as  we  have  just  concluded,  is  capable  of. 
;  as  we  differed  in  thought,  feelings,  and  acts, 
ity  could  never  be  preserved  in  the  house.  Ah ! 
ppy  it  will  make  our  dear  mother,  whom  we  so 
bonour  and  love,  and  who  suffers  so  much  in 
ible  grief,  when  she  sees  that  peace,  love,  and 
ice,  have  wreBtbed  b  bond  of  union  around  us\ 

O  2 
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We  shall  soon  see  no  more  of  the  confusion,  the  disc 
tent,  the  misery,  that  now  prevail  ip,  our&mily; 
all  shall  be  rendered  so  smooth  by  us,  and  seem  so  c 
to  us,  that  what  cannot,  alas  I  be  smoothed,  shall 
kept  to  ourselves.  We  must  get  the  doctor  to  o 
country  air  for  our  father,  and  in  the  beauty  and  t 
quillity  of  Elfhagen  we  may  perhaps  see  him  retor 
by  degrees  to  life.  But  if  life  be. indeed  hopeless 
him,  at  least  let  it  not  be  said  that  an  evil  spirit : 
upon  our  house.  From  this  evening  let  us  culti 
nothing  but  good  spirits." 

Just  as  Thekla  had  uttered  the  last  words.  Ax 
entered.  What  a  sight  was  this  to  meet  the  eyes  o 
sad  and  sorrowing  woman  I 

^^  Mother  I"  cried  all  three,  and  their  hearts,  « 
and  hands,  were  turned  to  their  mother.  **I 
mother!"  continued  Thekla,  **here  are  your  i 
daughters,  united  in  love  and  in  a  firm  determin 
to  support  you  in  your  sorrows.  God  will  not  foi 
us  if  we  cling  to  one  another.'* 

Amelie's  heart  understood  and  explained  the  wo9 
her  daughter. 

^^  Peace,  love,  and  unity  among  you,  my  dc 
children,  will  not  only  give  me  double  strength, 
will  form  a  little  oasis  in  the  desert  around  us,  i 
we  can  meet  in  pious  gratitude  to  God,  who  hai 
stowed  on  us  the  highest  of  all  gifts,  that  of  m 
love,  which  will  enable  us  to  bear  all  things — and  ] 
may  lie  before  us  I" 

And  now  the  arms  of  that  loving  mother  were  tk 
around  all  three,  and  their  heads  rested  on  her  bo 
heart.  She  received  their  renewed,  solemn,  and 
vows,  to  which  the  declining  sun  bore  witness^  i 
cast  bis  \>ngVit\!i^\.  >i^tv.^^  ^gc^^iQc^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


BoaA. 


-ALP  an  hour  later^,  our  young  heroine,  whose  full 
t^  now  felt  the  desire  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom^  stood 
^xig  out  upon  the  sea  from  her  favourite  place  by  the 
staff,  upon  the  castle  of  Wisborg. 
bat  sea  which  she  had  so  often  watched  in  its 
Ltltuous  uproar,  lay  this  evening  before  her,  calm 
like  a  mirror.  The  fishing-boats  moved  on  its  sur- 
leaving  long  shining  tracks  behind  them.  In  the 
^ce,  the  sun  sank  behind  '^  the  Swedish  walls  f  the 
t:  clouds  assumed  a  dazzling  tint,  and  a  rosy  hue 
rnered  over  sky  and  water,  and  over  the  towers  and 
lows  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  The  reflection 
^  this  fiery  luminary  extended  in  a  broader  and 
^er  path  along  the  coast,  till  at  length  it  resembled 
t^e  carpet  of  wrought  gold  and  rubies  spread  out 
^he  Creator's  foot.  But  the  sun  changed  his  form 
^  drew  nearer  his  watery  couch  :  now  he  increased 
H  oblong  shape,  and  then  separated  into  two  belts 
he  melted  away.  Again  the  scene  changed :  one 
f  of  day's  bright  orb  was  already  hid  behind  the 
izon,  while  the  other  half  glowed  for  some  moments 
^  a  crimson  light,  like  Bome  illuminated  temp\e>  ox 
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arched  portal,  through  which  all  the  majeaty  of  hesTeo    I 
ia  at  reaming. 

Deeply   impressed   with   this    siiectacle,   which  eb^ 
could  Dcvcr  sec  too  often,  Rosa  folded  her  ha&di  ovev 
her  young  wami  heart,  and  she  stood  thna,  herey^ 
resting  rapturously  u|>on  the  sea,  till  the  magpifioe**-'^ 
a^KCtaclc  was  dissolved,  and  the  soft  summer  tviUgl^ 
enveloped  every  object. 

"  Here,  exactly  here," — such  was  the  tenor  of  h.** 
thoughts — said  she  to  herself,  as  she  leaned  agwnst  k.^ 
old  friend,  the  eignal-^tatf',  "  here  it  was  that  I  first  i^'^ 
the  old   schooner!     Ah,  I  had  no  idea  then,  that     ' 
ahould  so  much  and  so  oflen  think  of  it !     It  is  ind&C' 
most  unfortunate,''  added  she,  pursuing  the  rapid  cu«^ 
rent  of  her  thoughts,  "  that  my  father  mil  not  ^re  *9 
tliat  fatal  smuggling— not  that  I  actually  sec  anythiof 
punishable,  or  dangerous  in  it,  but  because  it  ocwaott 
HO  much  vexation.     Let  me  see ;  how  many  partioiil' 
annoyances  did  it  produce  ?     First,  it  suddenly  inta* 
ruptcd  an  acquaintance  which,  even,  at  an  early  period 
promised  so  much  pleasure.     Ah  !  how  pleasant  it  ** 
during  tliat  lovely  walk ;  and  how  interested  he  ■« 
afterwards  at  my  tale  of  the  '  l^Iaiden'sTowerl'    I  felt 
myself  that  evening  so  excited  at  the  dreadful  file  of 
Junglian sen's  daughter,   so  almost   spell-bound — not 
because  I  had  never  before  felt  for  her,  but — it  eeemd 
to  me  as  if  she  and  I  were  one,  as  if  I  could  liave  giTO 
my  life  to  procure  for  her  that  peace  for  which  il* 
sighc      Oh !  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  tu 
feels  at  times  as  if  one  had  wings,  and  courage  for  uf- 
thing.     One  can  weep,  laugh,  jest,  struggle,  all  in  » 
moment,  and  still   hear  a  little   heaven  in  the  heiit' 
Still,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  felt  all  this,  exctfl 
on  the  day  iWt  xa^  la.'Ctifcx  ^t  those  pretty  ahi*'' 
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then  came  that  horrible  night  at  Elfhagen.     Cap- 

Stangerling  was  mixed  up  in  my  father's  affiiirs, 

bus  was  the  acquaintance  which  might  have  lasted 

weeks,  entirely  broken  off.     That  was  the  first 

ion :  the  second  soon  came,  when  he  refused  the 

ition  for  one   afternoon  and  one  evening.     Oh! 

revengeful  and  rude  of  him  I    But  let  me  now 

of  our  last  meeting  at  the  cross;   for  every 

that   had  previously    occurred    prejudiced    his 

»  and  gave   him    a   bad   opinion  of  my  father. 

k  moment  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  all :  but 

B   cry  (I  do  not    exactly  know  what   brought 

there  then)  banished  the  warmth  from  his  whole 

;.     I  cannot  see  any  connection  between  these 

hings ;  but  so  it  was :  he  seemed  as  if  awakened 

a  dream — as  if  he  recollected  himself  and  was 

jnly  changed.    Here  again  my  father's  affairs  were 

ftuse :  he  let  me  plainly  see  that  by  his  last  words. 

so  he  left,  without  seeing  how  sad  I  was ;  but  I 

how  to  conceal  that,  since  he  placed  no  higher 

upon  it.     Ah  I  many  suns  will  rise  and  set  before 

%  ship's  captain  will  come  to  Wisby  again — and 

le  will  never  come  to  our  island  I" 

sa,  while  thus  pursuing  her  own  thoughts,  quite 

t  how  the  time  was  flying.     The  shadows  drew 

dark  grave-clothes  over  the  ruins:  nature  had 

into  silence. 

Lh,  I  could  remain  here  the  whole  night ;  it  is  so 
ind  pleasant,  so  calm  and  still!"  said  she,  as  she 
y  descended.  "Yet,"  added  she  suddenly,  and 
her  beautiful  blue  eyes  there  beamed  that  which 
lalwar  was  wont  to  call  "God  himself,  looking 
igh  a  little  mirror,"  "  we  shall  all  now  be  happy  at 
.  •  I  never  was  so  happy  as  when  we  tkree  \ay 
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united  on  our  dear  mother's  breast — ^yet  still  then 
be  a  greater  happiness  than  that  I  How  strao 
sensation  of  some  very  great  happiness  must  be !  j 
I  ever  experience  it,  I  think  I  shall  weep  for  y. 
I  shall  feel  so  near  to  Grod.  But  before  I  go  1 
must  wish  Junghansen's  daughter  good  night.'' 

She  remained  standing  some  minutes,  her.e74 
on  her  favourite  tower. 

^^  Look  I"  is  there  not  a  little  white  doud  1 

the  loop-hole  ?    Ah  no,  I  fancy  so  many  thin 

have  so  many,  many  thoughts;  but   none  ff 

more  pleasure  than  the  remembrance  of  the  bn 

man,  the  goodnatured  mate — old  Surre  Matts 

enjoying  himself  with  my  gift ! — ^And  what  a 

ship  there  is  between  the  young  Captain  and  hi 

I  can  understand  it.     I  see  everything,  even  t 

desolate  boy  (now  a  proud  and   conscientioi] 

standing  before  the  eating-house  when  he  ha 

acquaintance  with  Mother  Kitty.    Ah  !  if  he  1 

told  me  some  of  his  youthful  adventures  himsel 

we  knew  each  other  so  little  I    And  he  is  called 

like  poor  Will!"     Here,  at  the  recollection  < 

of  whom  she  did  not  now  think  as  she  had  onc( 

deep  blush  crimsoned  Kosa's  face.     She  could 

derstand  why,  since  tlie  evening  that  he  had  be 

80  strange,  first  in  interrupting  her  conversat 

Captain   Stangerling  by  his   wild   cry,  and  ' 

pressing  her  with  such  terrible  fervour  to  his  h 

felt  a  kind  of  repugnance  against  WilL     "  Stil 

pered  she  in  a  tone  of  reflection,  as  she  walked 

rapidly,  "  I  must  not  visit  this  on  the  poor  t 

was  plain,  Kosa  was  trying  to  combat  the  dialil 

she  felt.)     He  must  Lave  been  excited  by  sc 

we  do  not  understand.    I  wonder  why  he  has  b 
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away.I  There  is  something  mysterious  between  my 
father  and  Will,  that  I  cannot  make  out ;  but  it  is  very 
sad.  It  seems  as  if  Thekia  thought  he  would  soon 
return.     She  thought  when  I  spoke  of  my  grief,  I  only 

thought  of  Aim.     No  one  will  believe  that  I they 

always  think  I  am  a  child.     But  Captain  Stangerling 
had  another  opinion." 

Rosa  now  stood  before  the  mysterious  tower,  in 
which  Junghansen's  daughter  had  so  fearfully  paid  the 
penalty  for  treachery  to  her  native  city.  Long  did 
Rosa  remain  there,  thinking  of  King  Waldcmar's 
beloved  mistress  and  the  dark  mournful  procession. 

The  hoarse  voice  of  a  watchman  at  last  told  her  it 
was  midnight.  The  young  girl  was  terrified — she  had 
never  been  out  so  late  alone — and  as  she  cast  a  timid 
glance  towards  the  yawning  gate  of  the  tower — it  was 
Tuesday — she  trembled  violently.  Did  she  deceive 
herself?  Was  there  not  the  dull  sound  of  a  hammer,  and 
a  clanking  among  the  walls  ?  Rosa  almost  sank  to  the 
ground,  as  she  expected  to  see  Junghansen's  daughter 
step  forward,  when  happily  a  loud  sneeze  broke  the 
illusion.  Before  she  had  time  to  recover,  no  less  a 
personage  than  Herr  Salzwedel  presented  himself,  hold- 
ing a  hammer  in  his  hand ;  and  the  infatuated  treasure- 
seeker,  and  the  romantic  maiden  ashamed  of  her  super- 
stitious fancies,  stood  facing  each  other,  mutually  conr 
fused :  both  had,  so  to  speak,  caught  the  other. 

**  Child,  this  is  no  time  for  you  to  be  from  home.  It 
may  easily  be  seen  confusion  must  reign  in  your  house, 
when  you  are  allowed  to  follow  your  own  will.*' 

^^  Ah,  dear  uncle,  there  is  no  danger.  Still,  I  did 
not  know  it  was  so  late." 

"  Well,  well !  Wisby  is  not  so  dangerous  as  if  it 
were  a  large  city;  hut  dtill  I  will  accompany  my  \\U\^ 

o3 
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girl  home ;  and  then  I  must  promise  not  to  tell  of  yoQf 
you  little  night-owl,  that  you  may  not  be  laughed  «t 

^^  Perhaps  you  would  like  the  same  promise  frommei 
dear  uncle?"  said  Kosa  roguishly,  as  she  accepted  the 
old  man's  oiFered  arm. 

^^  Yes  indeed,  sauce-box,  for  people  might  well  In^ 
if  they  met  old  Salzwedel  m  such  company  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  There  I  now  you  are  at  home.  Good 
night,  my  child ! " 

"  Good  night,  dear  uncle  I  Thank  you  for  your  good 
company.''  And  like  a  fairy,  Rosa  sprang  op  1^ 
steps. 

When  Bosa  entered,  Hildur  was  sitting  calm  atfl 
immoveable  by  the  window.  This  was  rather  umwoJ 
with  her. 

«  What !  not  in  bed  yet,  dear  Hildur  ?  Where  the* 
isThekla?" 

"  She  went  into  fitther's  room  a  short  time  ago:  ahe 
said  she  had  rested  so  long,  she  could  sit  up  very  well* 
My  father  is  sleeping  tranquilly — I  inquired  as  to  thit 
But,  dear  Kosa,  where  have  you  been  so  long  ?  I  wowd 
not  go  to  bed  till  you  came  in." 

"  Oh,  I  went  and  enjoyed  my  own  little  thoughts,  •** 
by  myself." 

**I  am  certain  we  have  had  the  same/'  continoe'* 
Hildur  gently. 

Kosa  made  no  reply  to  this  assertion ;  for  she  ^ 
convinced,  whatever  Hildur's  thoughts  might  have  bec^ 
they  certainly  were  not  like  hers. 

"  You  do  not  answer,  Kosa,  because  you  fear  tooffi^ 
me,  I  have  so  often  been  foolish.  But  now — ^I  sm^ 
ashamed  to  confide  in  you — I  have  been  thinking  of  w 
the  good  that  may  arise  from  our  reconciliation  to-dij* 
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none  of  them  good,  because  I  was  not  good  my- 
and  all  have  arisen  from  jealous  and  envious 
;s  towards  Thekla.  Now  I  no  longer  feel  envious; 
e  ea^h  other,  and  we  will  spread  this  love  over 
Use,  and  over  our  poor  parents,  who  I  am  sure 
t  happy.  And  now  tell  me,  whether  our  thoughts 
ot  been  alike  ?*' 

ihing  deeply,  Rosa  laid  her  head  on  Hildur's 
er. 

lis  evening,'*  she  whispered,  "  you  have  had  far 
and  less  selfish  thoughts  than  I/' 
ra  only  think  that,  my  little  Rosa.  When  had 
'er  a  selfish  thought  ?  No,  believe  me,  one  first 
es  selfish  when  one  loves.'^ 
It  love  comes  from  Heaven :  how  then  can  it 
people  selfish  P^ 

)r  this  reason;  that,  because  it  is  so  heavenly,  the 
ily  part  will  not  always  remain  upon  earth." 
do  not  quite  understand  that."  There  was  a  wish 
sed  in  Rosa's  tone,  to  gain  a  little  information  on 
Dint. 

linking  of  him  we  love,  and  of  every  thing  in 
ice  to  him,"  answered  Hildur,  assimiing  a  dignity 
riousness  befitting  a  matron,  whose  twenty  years' 
ence  she  was  now  willing  to  impart  to  her  daughter, 
'ou  understand,  selfish;  for  the  object  becomes 
of  ourselves,  and  between  this  love  and  adora- 
we  forget  many  things — or  more  properly  even}- 
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thing — to   which  our  attention  ought  likewise  to  be 
devoted.'* 

^^  All  are  not  so  ?'*  asked  Rosa,  looking  timidly  into 
her  sister's  eyes. 

^^  Oh  no !  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  that.  But  doytm 
know,  dear  Rosa,  an  idea  has  struck  me,  which  wooUf 
I  believe,  unite  us  more,  and  make  us  all  more  Itft- 
ingly  happy." 

"  What  idea  is  that,  dear  Hildur  7" 

'^  Listen  I  we  three  sisters  might  always  be  sofikienft 
to  each  other.  I  propose  that  none  of  us  many;  Ink 
that,  like  the  Vestals  of  old,  we  live  at  our  enchantd 
palace  at  Elfhagen.  Then  must  one  suitor  after  another 
withdraw,  till  at  last  a  multitude  of  disconsolate  kiughti 
will  stand  without,  and  be  afterwards  renowned  in  tk 
song  of  the  Three  Sisters.  Now,  Rosa,  what  do  y« 
think  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  Would  it  not  be  romantiof 
Oh  I  how  the  woods  of  Elfhagen  would  resound  wi4 
sighs ;  how  the  ground  would  be  wet  with  tears,  &r 
torted  by  grief  and  wounded  pride,  whilst  we  shooH 
enjoy  our  freedom  undisturbed,  and  live  in  a  paraftB 
of  unspeakable  peace  and  joy." 

"  Yes ;  but  should  we  not  grow  weary  ?"  suggested 
Rosa,  whose  taste  accorded  but  little  with  Hildoi'* 
proposal. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  In  my  life  I  never  expectrf 
such  an  objection  would  come  from  you — ^you,  a  mcrt 
child,  who  do  not  yet  know  what  she  would  have  to 
give  up." 

"  Oh,  but  I  can  imagine," 

*'  Ah,  ah,  you  can  imagine  ?  Truly,  that  surprises  me' 
— Still,  believe  me  (for  I  have  three  times  given  my 
consent,  and  as  often  recalled  it),  that  freedom  is  betttf 
than  all.     Besides,  we  can  foimd  an  Order  of  Sister^ 
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1  them,  we  learn  to  be  wicked.  Let  us  leave 
:he  lurch,  that  they  may  mourn  over  their  early 
,  arrogance,  and  folly :    then  they  will  grow 

itted  for  that  future,   when   we'' Hildur 

in  some  confuBion,  as  to  how  she  was  to  wind 

3mance. 

canonized  as  saints,  and  have  paved  the  way" 

8  to  be  happy  ?"  suggested  Aosa. 

exactly  so— or,  at  least,  nearly  so.     Meantime, 

now  sleep  over  the  matter.    In  any  case,  what- 

omes  of  our  Order,  it  is  decided  that  we  three 

»ch  other.     To  say  the  truth  " — Hildur's  face 

nfully  sad — ^'  there  is  something  so  strange  in 

r's  conduct,  that — God  alone  knows,  whether— 

JO  bed,  dear  child,  and  dream  of "     Hildur 

gain,  and  kissed  Rosa's  forehead. 

rhom  shall  I  dream  ?" 

jrour  great  doll ! — Good  night,  my  little  bird, 

t  flower." 

my  great  doll,"  thought  Rosa;  ^^how  simple 

9»  if  she  imagines  I  am  always  thinking  of  such 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


"  Here  I  am,  Ame !     No  one  can  look  in— no  o«   I 
can  hear  a  word.     Speak  openly.     I  am  ready  to  listf* 
to  thee  I" 

"  Tell  me  firet— what  has  Thekla  guessed  ?" 

"  Nothing  ;  and  as  far  aa  I  can  learn,  she  heartily  re- 
pcntd  what  »hc  vcQturud  to  ask.  I  know  her  weQ,  and 
can  therefore  understand  how  she  dared  act  as  she  £1 
The  desperation  of  uncertainty  tormented  her ;  she  had 
half  a  light  and  wished  to  eee  cleaiiy,  so  as  to  guide  het 
future  conduct," 

"  What  has  her  conduct  to  do  with  this?" 

"  The  circumstances  of  all  your  daughters  are  lo 
closely  united  to  your  own,  you  have  no  need  to  wk. 
You  know  how  proud  the  house  of  Salzwedel  is — j^ 
I  might  almost  call  Madame  Ringeborg  a  hangb^, 
arrogant  woman." 

Holgeraen  made  no  reply,  but  looked  fixedly  at  bii 
wife. 

"  OH,  no," — ehe  hastened  to  answer  this  look — "ik 
hu  not  the  ft^^'tjeEX\&«ai  ^  'vVaX\aK  ^Men  rerflsled  in 
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room  during  your  unfortunate  Illness ;  but  Thekla 
W  rather  die  than  enter  a  family  who  one  day 
U  have  cause  to  repent  that  union." 
Yet,"  stammered  Holgersen,  growing  pale  at  this 
^estion  of  what  he  might  have  betrayed  in  the 
iura  of  fever,  *^Thekla's  marriage  was  broken  off 
re.  Tell  me  the  truth,  Amelie,  I  will  know  all/" 
Well,  then,  Thekla  has  long  suspected  that  your 
ippy  state  of  mind  had  some  deep  and  dangerous 
dation.  In  your  wanderings  to  the  cellar  you 
uttered  words  which  she  heard, — she,  who  out  of 
and  anxiety  watched  your  steps,  that  others  might 
vatch  them,  too.  When  her  marriage  was  broken 
he  first  told  me  this.  And  now  you  know  the 
m  why,  notwithstanding  her  love  for  Karl,  she 
red  from  year  to  year  fixing  a  day  for  her  wedding, 
whj  at  last  she  recalled  the  promise  she  had  given 

iVhile  in  her  soul  she  cursed  him  who  had  given 

ife  1" 

Jh,  my  God !  no ;  she  is  too  noble  and  good  for 

One  forgets  that,  when  one  loves  with  such  a  love 

ims  in  her  veins." 

No,"  answered   Amelie,   blushing,    "such  is   not 

oye :  she  can  command  herself;  but  to  do  so,  she 

;  have  no  hope.     And  I  think" — Amelie's  voice 

'  almost  inaudible, — ^^  she  hopes  no  longer." 

olgersen  writhed  with  anguish. 

My  life,  my  honour,  in  the  hands  of  two  women!" 

nared  he ;  /*  Oh,  how  low  have  I  fallen !" 

b  not  that  almost  an  insult,  Arne  ?"  said  Amelie, 

vAj  and  sternly.     ^^  Your  life  and  honour  might 

ilto  wcffse  hands.     Love  and  duty  are  two  faithful 


day ;  wakens  me  up  to  make  me  die  ones 
a  life,  Amelie  !" 

"Unhappy  mnn  !" — Amelie  sank  do* 
bed — "  if  you  would  only  turn  to  Him 
give  you  comfort !  I'ray  fervently,  pray 
one  ray  of  light  to  shine  upon  the  darkn< 

"  Oh,  speak  not  to  me  of  prayer — I  c 
If  that  night  had  never  been  I  There  i 
God.  Do  you  remember  Jentzel's  lamei 
his  lost  son?  Do  you  remember  ho^v 
retribution?  No,  I  cannot  bear  it;  1 
torment,  consumes  me  " 

Amelie  shuddered :  she  trembled  like 
"You — ^you  !"  stammered  she.  "  Youi 
inga  have,  then,  a  real  foundation  ?  Yo 
impossible.  I  cannot  look  into  this  al 
with  crime  and  am  !  The  Scotch  pirate 
the  French  schooner " 

"Silence,  Amelie  1     Are  you  mad? 
whispering ;  you  shriek !     Will  you  den 
criminal  ?  will  yon  see  me  branded,  and 
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IB  an  expression  of  deep  affection.  A  long  time 
Ased,  and  the  beating  of  her  heart  alone  betrayed 
tat  she  lived* 

At  last  Amelie  raised  her  head. 

"I  have  sworn/'  whispered  she,  softly,  **to  obey 
Dd  to  be  faithful  to  thee  in  life  and  in  death ;  and,  in 
ke  spirit  of  that  vow  I  will  follow  thee  through  alL 
bonld  the  whole  world,  should'st  thou  forsake  thyself, 
Bt  will  /  never  forsake  thee  !  But  oh  !  if  an  atone- 
eat  can  be  found  on  earth,  let  us  hasten  to  seek  it. 
cannot  see  any.  But  first  compose  thyself,  and 
^allthy  scattered  thoughts :  these  relapses  into  frenzy 
i  irage  will  otherwise  deprive  thee  of  reason !'' 
'^  I  will  try  to  do  so !  But  do  you  not  think,  Amelie, 
kt  the  oblivion  of  insanity  would  be  a  happiness  to 
1  whoefi  greatest  misery  is  in  remembrance?" 

*  I  think,"  replied  Amelie  with  great  self-command, 
^^^t  even  in  such  an  event  you  would  not  lose  the 
^c  of  torment.  Your  madness  might  only  be  a 
^ing  repetition  of  that  dreadful  night.     Seek,  then, 

lights  of  reason  and  of  faith;  for,  these  alone  can 
*^  you  out  of  darkness  I" 

*  Yes,  yes  !     Perhaps  I  might  have  found  peace,  had 

*  that  man  from  Gefle  overthrown  all  my  rescin- 
ds.    He  can  work  me  much  harm :  he  was  present 

^n  the  *  Snare-Swen ' Yet  I  believe  Donnert  is 

>^ :  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  for  years." 

^  Have  you  any  suspicion  that  Captain  Stangerling 

t^«lated  to  Will  ?    Jentzel  said  himself  he  had  no 

^tions." 

'^He  did  say  so,  and  he  had  no  more  reason  for 

^mking  falsely  than  I  had  for  believing  in  the  exist- 

^^  of  a  relation.     What  confuses  me   is,   the  same 

<iie,  and  the  strange  resemblance.     But  if  we  c«a 
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only  accomplish  what  I  have  in  my  mind,  he  may 
when  he  pleases  to  make  good  this  relationship,  if 
exists," 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  Amelie  pen 
an  inexplicable  sneer  on  Holgersen's  lip. 

^^Let  me  hear  your  plan,  Ame.  I  hope  yon 
no  intention  of  justifying  yourself  by  some  questic 
act,  for  that  which  God  alone  can  atone  for?" 

^^  Amelie,  has  not  your  acute  and  searchinj 
remarked  something  singular  about  Will  ?*' 

''  Yes,  I  cannot  deny  it,"  answered  Amelie, 
struck  by  some  new  thought,  felt  the  blood  ma 
on  her  cheek. 

'^  Well,  if  through  our  means  Will  could  atl 
great  and  perfect  happiness,  I  am  convinced,  the 
happiness,  falling  to  his  hty  would  lessen  my  bun 
sin.  As  in  madness,  and  impelled  by  an  unfor 
necessity  (I  swore  to  you,  I  was  driven  to  it  by 
sity)  I  sinned  in  one  particular  instance  against  J< 
I  can  now  make  it  good  by  another,  and  that  U 
one  equally  near  to  him." 

'^  Speak  more  plainly/*  said  Amelie  in  a  t 
uncertainty. 

^^  Listen  then :  As  I  passed  by  the  Cross  < 
evening  previous  to  that  unlucky  morning,  I 
Will,  who  had  slipped  away  from  Elfhagen,  at 
feet  He  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  wild  ge 
which  visibly  terrified  her.  She  understood  nc 
but  love,  deep  and  frantic  love,  spoke  in  his  ey 
thrilled  through  his  whole  being." 

^^  Go  on,  Arne  I"    Amelie  spoke  almost  with  a 

**  What  would  you  think,  if  I  showed  him 
determined  to  give  him  her  whom  he  so  lovec 
wife?" 
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"1  thinkj  that  you  have  no  right  to  add  a  new  sin 
to  tiioee  that  already  burden  your  conscience.  Or 
do  3^on  think  that  children  have  no  claims  on  their 
puT'ents?  Are  these  best  gifts  of  Heaven  to  be  looked 
on  9JS  go  much  lifeless  money  wherewith  to  cancel  our 
del>t;8  ?" 

**  Amelie,  Amelie !    What  are  you  saying  ?    If  you 
MV^  any   love    for  me,   will   you   oppose   the  only 
''^©•ktis    whereby   I  can    hope   for  reconciliation  and 
J^Ppiness?" 
"  Say  not  that,  Ame — such  a  hope  is  a  false  one." 
**  No,  it  is  the  only  one  !" 

**  Oh,  quite  the  contrary !  Think  of  this  affectionate 
"*Ppy  child,  being  chained  to  the  dumb  Will  for  life  I 
•*^iik  of  him  at  some  future  day,  seized  with  the 
^Bq  of  suspicion  and  jealousy !  What  a  marriage ! 
"*i«t  boundless  misery !  No :  Rosa  shall  not  be  sacri- 
I" 

Then  away  from  me,  all  ye  false  comforters  I 
»ve  me  to  fall  into  the  gulf  from  which  you  might 
"*^e  saved  me !  Aye,  and  thou  too  I  Thy  love  is 
^^inguished;  I  see  it  well.  Leave  me  with  thy  chil- 
*^^^,  before — No,  it  cannot  come  to  this :  a  man  who 
jj*^^  not  one  spark  of  hope  remaining  either  for  this 
^^  or  the  next,  asks  nothing  from  life !  Go,  trea- 
^^^lx)us  woman,  leave  me  before  I  curse  the  moment 
^^t;  for  the  second  time  you  gave  me  what  you  now 

No,  no !     I  have  not  recalled  my  love  !     Thine  I 

—even  to  that  very  gulf,  if  my  tears  and  prayers 

^^^Bot  save   thee  from  itl     But   to  spare   thee  fur- 

^ip  pangs  and  greater  responsibility,  thou  shalt  not 

*|^^^^ce  Rosa.      On  my   knees  I  implore   thee  I     If 

"^Ou  doet,  so  true  as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven— aiiOL 
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One  there  is — ^ber  tears  will  bum  like  fire  into 
heart  r 

"  Is  she  not  blood  of  my  blood  ?  May  she  not  i 
for  the  sins  of  her  father  ?  And  besides,  she  may 
haps  love  Will ;  she  is  always  so  kind  to  him." 

^^  She  is  the  same  to  every  one  to  whom  she  a 
of  any  service,  or  who  shows  her  affection.  You 
yourself,  she  did  not  understand  Will's  feelings.  1 
responded  to  them,  surely  her  own  heart  would,  i 
her  to  comprehend  the  sentiments  of  the  dumb 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  moment  when  we  si 
have  to  say  to  her :  ^  Poor  child,  thou  must  be  ( 
ficedl  Thy  father  demands  that  thou  be  chaim 
the  dumb  friend  of  thy  youth  for  lifeT — Oh  ' 
A  me,  be  merciful!    It  is  impossible  T 

Holgersen  did  not  answer;  but  the  change  i 
countenance  showed  a  newly  impending  stn: 
His  eyes  began  to  kindle  with  an  imnatural  and 
suming  fire ;  his  breast  heaved ;  every  limb  si 
and  he  stared  wildly  at  his  wife. 

Amelie   wrung  her  hands  in  despair;     her 
trembled  with  deadly  fear :  but  now  she  sank  o; 
bed  ef  the  frenzied  man,  unable  longer  to  contro 
self.     *^  Be  calm,  Ame,  be  calm :  I  promise  th 
think  of  it.— I— I " 

But  he  heard  no  more:  a  fearful  paroxysm  i 
him;  he  raved,  and  in  his  agony,  he  cried  out 
heart-rending  voice,  ** Amelie,  Amelie!  Heme 
thou  wilt  have  to  answer  at  the  day  of  judgi 
for  thou   couldst  have  saved  me,  and  would'st 


The  next  evening,  after  a  night  of  long  and 
reflection,  dutm^^VviV  Ha^  whispered  a  possi 
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of  aome  future  obstacle — Amelie  promised  no  longer  to 
ooA-tndict  hioL 

But  she  extracted  a  solemn  promise  that  Rosa  should 
btO'W  nothing  yet  of  the  horrible  secret :  her  mother 
woiild  prepare  her  by  degrees  for  the  sad  fate  which 
vwaited  her. 

E^rom  this  time  Holgersen  grew  more  tranquil,  and 
Itt  bealth  was  so  rapidly  restored,  that  the  family 
^iMmght  of  soon  retiring  to  Elfhagen,  for  the  remainder 
^tlie  summer. 

And  now  came  a  period  of  peace  which  Amelie  en- 
Py^A  with  deep  gratitude.  But  no  real  happiness 
^'c^d  be  hers;  for  hea^y  on  her  heart  lay  Rosa's 
''i^iire  destiny,  and  the  oftener  she  heard  her  husband 
9^ctk  of  it  as  a  settled  thing,  the  more  she  shuddered 
^^h  apprehension  lest  that  possibility  which  Hope  had 
^^'^^itted  for  her  in  her  need,  and  which  she  had  dared  to 
wt>A  for,  might  never  come. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

HILDDB  DT  THE  OLOIBTEB. 

For  a  week  after  their  withdrawal  to  the  ^pleaBiff^ 
house  of  the  winds/  Hildur  went  aboat  with  a  haA 
of  keys  on  her  apron-strings  a  black  veil  fantastidflf  1 
covering  her  dark  hair,  and  with  an  air  so  full  of 
serious  and  melancholy  dignity,  that  Thekla,  notwidn 
standing  her  own  sadness,  could  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing  when  Ilildur,  one  evening,  began  with  a 
degree  of  pious  self-denial  in  her  tone  and  manner: 

"  Ah,  Thekla,  how  happy  one  is,  in  forgetting  sdi^ 
and  living  for  duty  alone  I  It  seems  to  me  as  if  my 
father,  mother,  you,  and  Kosa  were  all  become  dif* 
ferent  creatures.  How  contented  we  are  in  our  boK- 
tude!  I  cannot  bear  that  any  one  should  disturb  us; 
and  if  Victor  would  only  cease  his  visits,  it  would  be 
a  real  advantage.  Not  that  he  now  causes  the  slightest 
emotion  in  my  heart — far  from  it,  thank  Heaven! 
— but  still  it  sometimes  happens  that  strange  thoughti 
mingle  with  my  peace.  Hark,  Thekla!  Listen  how 
the  winds  speak,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  answer  to 
each  other  in  their  gentle  rustling !  What  need  have 
we  of  other  company,  when  we  thus  enjoy  everything? 
No,  I  mucb  ^teSei  o\tt  xilmxA^^  "c^^vc^ment,  our  love 
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ony  to  Ah,  it  shall  never,  never  be 

I" 

id  Hildur  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  while, 

rlj  affection,  she  gave  one  hand  to  Thekia 

;her  to  Rosa. 

ore  the  close  of  the  next,  more  than  one  sigh 

n  her  lips  out  of gratitude  for  the  punc- 

Dent  of  her  wish ! 

now  that  his  assistance  was  no  longer  needed, 

wearisome    his    continued    society   was    to 
id  withdrew,  deeply  mortified.    Other  friends, 

disturb  the  retirement  of  the  family,  like- 
uned  away:  even  that  good  soul.  Aunt 
0  visited  all  the   world,  never    made    her 

soon  one  is  forgotten ! "    said   Hildur,  one 

we  not  each  other?"  said  Kosa.  "You 
Qore,  dear  Hildur." 

lo  I  ask  more,  now ;  I  am  only  reflecting, 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  quiet  and 
J  life  we  are  now  leading.  Did  you  see 
Drtably  father  ate  his  chicken-fricassfe  to- 
)repared  it  myself;  and  when  my  mother 
le,  and  seemed  pleased  with  so  good  a  dinner, 
ihe  had  never  eaten  such  plum-soup,  I  assure 
EU>sa,  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  happy 

have  twenty  lovers  at  my  feet'* 
rhy  do  you  sigh  so  deeply  when  you  utter 
Y  thoughts?''  asked  Kosa,  mischievously. 

because   such  a  burden   weighs  upon  my 
m  forced  to  sigh  deeply,  aye  very  deeply, 
y  breath." 
18  it  is  with  poor  Will!"  said  Kosa, m  wa 
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altered  tone.     ''  Ah,  what  is  the  '  Son  of  the  S^' 

doiDg  DOW?" 

**  Sighing  for  the  beloved  of  his  heart,  whom  he  Hi* 
in  his  dreams.'' 

*'  Poor  dear  Will !  Where  can  the  bekired  of  b 
heart  be  ?     Surelj  not  upon  this  earth.* 

Soea  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  a  ttf 
fell  when  she  thought  of  Will  and  his  hard  fttB^ 
Little  did  she  think  how  this  was  united  with  Itf 
own,  and  that  she  was  this  ^^  beloved  of  his  hettti' 
whom  Hildur  meant 


Meantime,  weeks  glided  by,  at  the  beautiful  litdi 
paradise  at  Elfhagen. 

AH  were  happy,  except  Hildur,  who  always  molt 
eagerly  declared  ehe  was  the  happiest. 

Now,  however,  she  had  learned  the  ^necessity* of 
going  herself  to  the  town,  to  make  the  domestic  {nff* 
chases,  and  under  this  pretext  she  left  her  belofed 
cloister  every  second  day.  She  generally  went  tP 
Madame  Bingeborg's,  who  was  so  charmed  at  her  eoi^ 
version  and  her  economy,  that  she  often  secredj 
wished  Karl  had  chosen  Hildur  instead  of  Thekla. 

''  This  young  girl  yhXL  be  an  exemplary  womaik' 
Madame  Ringeborg  used  to  say  to  Aunt  Taga.  ^So^ 
row  has  been  of  use  to  her,  and  has  improved  her-^ 

and   if" But  here   Madame   Bingeborg  abn^i 

stopped,  and  began  to  speak  of  something  else. 

One  forenoon  in  the  conmiencement  of  OetobflTi 
Amelie  and  her  three  daughters  were  sitting  in  thtf 
pretty  saloon  in  the  middle  story.  Holgeraen  was  V09 
so  far  restored  to  health  that  he  was  aUetoeoflV 
himself)  at  least  in  some  momentary  occupatioi^  ^ 
gcneraWy  ^a^  m  OTi<^  ^l  ^^  Vd^jlft  ante-rooms. 
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rhe  autumn  wind  played  through  the  slightly  built 
ose^  and  bowed  down  the  magnificent  shrubs  which 
ire  planted  near  the  white  urns  on  the  burial-vault, 
ildur,  who  from  her  two  month's  sojourn  in  the 
t>i8ter5  had  become  pale,  thin,  and  impatient,  suddenly 
new  away  her  work,  and  exclaimed :  "  No,  mother  I 
win  at  least  be  ill  in  town,  where  I  can  have  medical 
Irice.'' 

*'What  are  you  saying  about  illness,  dear  child?  You 
)  not  feel  ill,  do  you  P* 

^Am  I  not?  For  two  long  months  have  I  been 
ffering  from  pains  in  my  chest.  I  have  sacrificed 
fBclf  for  the  comfort  of  all  the  others !  Yet  no  one 
^,  or  cares  to  see,  that  I  am  far  from  well,  and  that 
f  strength  is  exhausted." 

Thekla  and  Bosa  exchanged  glances,  which  Hildur 
rtnnately  did  not  see ;  but  her  mother  said  kindly : 
•*  Was  not  this  your  own  pleasure,  ELildur  ?'* 
**  Yes,  certainly,  mother.    But  one  might  easily  grow 
»ary  of  even  a  greater   pleasure   than  acting  the 
rt  of  housewife  in  such  a  cold,  windy,   tiresome 

**  What  has  become,  then,  of  our  sisterly  imion,  our 
rder?'  said  Bosa,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter  she 
^d  no  longer  restrain,  and  which  harmonized  with 
te  tones  of  her  guitar,  on  which  she  had  just  then 
3en  practising  the  accompaniment  of  a  new  song. 

**How  intolerable  you  are,  BosaT'  And  Hildur 
nook  her  head  impatiently.  ^^Do  you  not  think, 
lother,  that  Bosa  is  getting  rather  saucy  ?" 

*'N0|  it  is  only  that  you  have  ceased  to  be  a  saint," 
rliispered  Bosa,  who  had  sprung  up,  and  placed  herself 
kxie  by  Hildur.  '^  Do  you  see  now  how  tiresome  \1 
rould  be  to — ^to — to—" 

VOL.  IL  P 


"I  1 1 II  re  not  name  if."" 

"  Why  HCit  ?" 

"  Oh  !  it  id  too  worldly  for  you :  you  kno 

renounced  tlie  world." 
"  Take  care,  Rosa !" 
"  It  18  Buch  a  pity  you  are  so  Ul." 
"  Will  you  ccaso  your  folly,  Bosa  ?" 
"  Could  you  really  go  to  a  ball,  Hildar 

join  in  some  private  theatricals ;  and  willyo 

to  play  the  part  of  heroioe  to  the  new  j 

district  ?" 

Hildur  sprang  up,  and  flew  into  Rosa's  i 
"  What  do  you  say?     A  ball — private  t 

the  part  of  a  heroine  I     Well,  I  think  I  oa 

part  well — quite  eon  amore  I     I  did  not  koi 

judge  had  arrived." 

"  Hildur,  HilduT !"  said  her  mother,  fa 

half  reproachiiilly,  "  are  you  ill  now  Y" 
"  Listen  I  who  is  coming  up  the  steps?" 
Hildur  started,  but  the  next  minute  d 
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?he  lieutenant  kissed  Madame  Mork^s  hand^  and 
red  to  the  young  ladies.  He  wished  to  appear  un- 
oemed,  but  it  was  impossible ;  for  though  he  had 
ven  a  thousand  times  to  conquer  his  feelings^  they 
*e  not  the  less  rebellious. 

^ale,  and  with  a  tragic  air,  Victor  looked  gloomy  and 
Lappy :  but  still  in  the  best  attitude  possible  for  a 
3r,  who  stood  between  two  rival  mistresses — between 
» fires ;  for  notwithstanding  the  passion  that  attracted 
soul  to  Thekla,  an  old,  inexplicable  feeling  drew  him 
'ards  that  part  of  the  room  where  Hildur  sat. 
She  looked  to-day  as  if  she  would  not  torment  him. 
^  Have  you  any  news,  Victor?^'  asked  Bosa. 
^  Yes,  I  have  some  news  for  Thekla,  and,  perhaps,  of 
agreeable  nature.^^     He  approached  Thekla,  and 
bed  at  her  so  sadly,  that  she  grew  attentive. 
^What  news,  good  Victor  ?''     Her  voice  trembled 
:;^  but  her  heart  did ;  for  she  dreaded  to  hear  that 
irl  had  returned. 
'^  Here  it  is.'' 

Victor  put  a  letter  into  her  hand.  It  was  from  Karl ; 
tt  as  it  bore  a  post-mark,  she  saw  he  was  not  in 
Hsby. 

With  amazing  calmness,  she  placed  the  letter  in  her 
laket,  and  continued  her  work. 

Victor  looked  at  her ;  but  as  Thekla  did  not  raise  her 
'es,  he  turned  to  Madame  Mork,  and  said : 
**  We  shall  have  Karl  here  in  a  fortnight,  so  Herr 
klswedel  told  me  to-day.'' 

Thekla  worked  on,   and  was  silent:    but    ELildur 
ked  with  a  blush,  which  no  one  perceived : 
*•  Dear  mother,  when  shall  we  return  to  town  ?" 
*'  If  the  weather  aUows  of  it,  we  shall  remain  \iet^ 
me  time  longer,^  replied  AmeUe,  while  she  aroBe,  «XLdi 

p2 
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went  to  her  husband,  who  could  not  long  dispeBBe\riA 
her  company. 

"Some  time!"  repeated  Ilildur  in  despair ;  "theni»5ll 
the  whole  family^  one  and  all^  be  laid  in  the  grave.  Do 
you  not  think,  Victor^  there  is  a  deathlike  air  in  lUi 
house,  and  that  we  all  look  like  ghosts  ?'' 

"  Yes/^  answered  Victor.  "  But  ah  P'  added  b^ 
as  he  passed  by  Thekla,  "  here^  indeed^  a  cold  deaA- 
wind  blows  V^ 

'^Why  Victor,  you  really  oppress  me/'  continurf 
Hildur,  while  with  the  most  pert  sauciness  she  wentoi 
talking  to  her  ci-devant  lover.  "  I  cannot  rememte 
that  you  ever  played  this  part,  when  we  acted  oar  little 
drama  together ;  but  I  protest  you  should  have  done  80- 
it  appears  made  for  you.  See^  Kosa,  how  well  this  look 
this  tone,  this  whole  demeanour  becomes  "Victor.  Kl 
had  any  objection  to  make,  it  would  be  to  yoor 
dress.^^ 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Victor,  coldly. 

**  Do  what  is  better ;  correct  your  mistake  in  futnift 

This  coat ^why,  it  is  only  fit  to  put  up  to  frighten 

away  the  crows.  It  might  have  suited  you  once;  W 
now  the  effect  is  not  good ;  and  I  would  advise  yofl* 
a  friend,  and  as  a  matter  of  taste,  to  Adopt  a  dari^ 
colour,  a  more  serious  cut — ^for  then  you  will  be  iflO* 
sistible." 

Victor  reddened,  but  made  no  reply.  This  thoughts 
less  banter  roused  his  anger,  and  hurt  him  iees^J^ 
the  same  time ;  and  to  add  to  all,  Thekla  now  aioo^ 
and  taking  her  work-basket,  left  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Victor,"  began  Hildur  again,  who  iB  k* 
satisfaction  at  being  able  to  show  her  indifierenc^ 
never  considered  the  impression  she  might  be  maldi^ 
^*  we  are  gomg  \,o  \wj^  some  theatricals^  and  I  am  *• 
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play  the  part  of  heroine.     Would  you  feel  iDclined  to 
be  the  lover?" 

Bosa,  with  her  hands  resting  on  her  guitar,  had  till 
now  remained  silent,  but  could  do  so  no  longer.  She 
felt  sorry  for  Victor,  who  sat  turning  his  cap  round 
and  round,  and  resembling  a  moth  in  danger  of  being 
burned  at  the  candle,  and  yet  imible  to  make  an  effort 
to  leave  it. 

**  See,  Hildur,  by  the  convent  clock  it  is  already  half 
past  one.  You,  our  Superior,  who  have  given  up  all 
for  us,  must  now  go  your  rounds."  Bosa  smiled  good- 
naturedly  at  Hildur,  but  received  a  look  of  displeasure 
in  return. 

**  After  to-morrow,  whoever  likes  may  take  the 
management  of  the  convent:  I  am  goiug  to  town. 
And  the  day  on  which  I  return  to  Elfhagen  there  will, 
certainly,  be  seen  three  eclipses  of  the  moon.  Have 
the  goodness,  then,  to  prepare,  Bosa,  and  be  ready  to 
take  the  keys." 

Hildur  got  up,  and  went  down  stairs.  Victor 
thanked  his  guardian  angel  with  a  look,  and  away  flew 
Rosa  to  help  her. 

Victor  was  alone. 

"  When,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  stepped  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  on  the  beautiful  landscape, 
lovelier  still  in  autumn,  '^  when  shall  I  again  be  what 
I  was  ?  And  she — she — not  even  one  glance  I  Am  I 
then  so  insignificant  ?  Have  I  proved  myself  a  fool  ? 
I  served  her  as  long  as  she  wanted  me,  and  then  she 
received  my  services — aye,  even  willingly;  but  now 
that  she  no  longer  requires  me,  she  drives  me  away, 
and  my  only  consolation  is,  that  she  deems  it  super- 
fluous to  remind  me,  even  by  a  kind  look  or  hint,  that 
everything  that  happened  inside  the  walls  o(  tWt  ^\eV 
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room,  must  remain  secret.  She  relies  upon  my  honour 
— well,  even  to  know  this,  is  wealth  in  the  midst  of 
my  poverty.  But  now  he  is  coming,  and  all  will  be  as 
it  was  before." 

Could  Victor  have  looked  at  that  moment  into 
Thekla's  room,  then  would  her  whole  deportment,  «b 
she  sat  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  Heaven,  have  convinced  him  that  nothing  would  be 
as  it  had  been.  He  was  far  from  suspecting  what  was 
to  happen  that  very  afternoon. 

Thekla  did  not  appear  at  dinner ;  but  when  oofiee 
was  announced,  she  came  into  the  room,  to  all  i^f^eiT- 
ance  calm  as  usuaL  But  who  could  describe  Victor's 
feelings,  when  she  asked  him  if  he  would  take  his  flot€j 
and  accompany  her  on  the  piano  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THE  DECISION. 


At  Thekla's  proposal,  which  was  the  more  unex- 
^ted,  because  often  as  he  had  asked^  he  had  never 
^fore  accompanied  her,  every  one  looked  up ;  for  the 
*^^o  stood  in  the  upper  saloon. 

*' Shall  we  take  the  duet  we  last  practised?"  said 
■'Sldur,  involuntarily. 

•*  No,"  answered  Thekla,  in  a  decided  tone ;  "  this 
'^e  I  play  with  Victor  alone."  And  giving  him  a 
K>k,  she  told  him  to  lead  the  way,  but  instantly  fol- 
^Wed,  after  glancing  at  her  mother,  who  responded  by 
t^  affectionate  but  melancholy  smile.  The  mother  and 
aughter  understood  each  other. 

"  Do  you  think  of  going  to  listen?"  said  Hildur, 
oking  at  Kosa. 

**  I  never  thought  of  it :  we  hear  the  music  just  as 
ell  here.  And  besides,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  that 
hekla  has  something  to  say  to  Victor." 

**  Oh  yes;  everything  is  right  that  Thekla  does, 
uf  if  I  had  so  composedly  asked  a  young  man  to  come 
id  practise  alone  with  me,  then  we  should  have  seen 
commiotion  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  how  every  oiv^ 
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would   have   blessed  and    crossed   themselves  at  mj 
monstrous  indiscretion." 

"  Yee,  my  child,  so  it  ia,"  replied  her  motber. 
"  Much  that  ia  allowable  in  a  person  of  TheliU's 
serioua  character,  would  not  at  all  suit  jours :  one  ind 
the  same  act  receives  a  very  different  colouring  wheD 
performed  by  different  people," 

"  Yes,  dear  mother,  I  am. well  aware  that  eTerything 
I  do  is  ill  intended ;  yet "  —  Hildur's  &oe  giew 
crimson,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  a  bTilliancy  tint 
even  the  approaching  darkness  could  not  conceal;— 
"  yet  there  are  many  things  that  appear  wrong,  iiid 
yet  are  better  than  the  right' 

"  Take  care,  Ilildur.  If  I  did  not  know  that  VictOT 
ia  now  dead  to  you,  I  should  almost  think  that 
jealousy ." 

"  Yes,  it  only  wanted  that  you  should  think  me 
jealous!"  And,  as  usual,  Hildur  burst  into  tetrfc 
"  No  matter  how  badly  I  am  treated,  it  is  all  the  same! 
Jealous !  ^Yhat  a  suspicion — and  from  you,  too,  mother! 
I,  who  look  upon  Victor  as  less  than  nothing ;  I,  who 
laugh  at  my  former  love  aa  absurd ;  I,  who  am  oold  il 
ice — that  I  should  be  jealous !  No,"  said  she,  wiping 
away  the  tears  from  lier  burning  cheeks,  "  I  am  rather 
more  clever  than  that!" 

"  Well,  then,  all  is  right,  and  you  need  not,  my  Hil- 
dur, take  the  matter  eo  seriously." 

"  Listen  !"  wliispered  Kosa,  "  what  a  pretty  duet!* 

At  this  moment  the  bell  rang  in  Holgeraen's  room. 
Amelie  arose,  and  nodding  a  friendly  farewell  to  her 
daughters,  went  to  her  husband,  who  sat  still  and 
reserved,  with  fear  on  hia  brow  and  his  eyes  fixed,  •• 
they  generally  now  were,  on  the  floor. 

"  Thou  baal  Xieeu  \(iQ%  awK^ ,  Amelie  I     Sit  down 
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and  talk  to  me:  I  suffer  less  when  I  hear  thy 
voice !" 

"My  poor  Ame!"  Amelie  took  her  place  beside 
hiin  on  the  sofa,  and  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
whimpered  words  of  tenderness  and  affection  into  his 
ear. 

^*  Ah,"  said  he  after  some  time,  ^*  how  I  long  for  the 
day  when  poor  Will  may  be  told  of  the  amends  I 
intend  to  make  him  for  all  the  pain  I  have  cost  him ! 
Have  you  said  anything  to  the  girl  ?" 

'*  Not  yet ;  as  long  as  Will  is  so  well,  as  they  write 
me  word  he  is,  let  us  leave  the  matter  at  rest." 

^^  But  I  shall  have  no  peace  till  it  be  done  I " 


Rosa  crept  softly  behind  Hildur's  chair,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  her  sister's  head.  ^^  You  are  so  quiet,  dear 
Hildur  I  tell  me,  are  you  sad?" 

**  Tell  you?  Ah  Bosa,  if  you  were  older,  you  might 
be  able  to  understand." 

**  I  understand  much — aye,  more  than  you  think," 
whispered  Rosa,  and  a  delicate  colour,  which  the  twilight 
concealed,  passed  over  her  face.  **  Will  you  weep  upon 
my  breast,  Hildur?" 

^*  Yes,  but  if  I  do,  it  is  only  because  I  am  not  well, 
and  that  makes  me  cry  so  easily.  Rosa !  if  you  would 
only  believe  this !" 

**  What  matters  it,  Hildur  ?  If  I  loved,  I  could 
never  bear  neglect :  what  wonder  then  if  you " 

*'  But  I  am  quite  indifferent :  do  you  hear  ? "  cried 
Hildur  angrily,  and  pushing  Rosa  away  she  flew  to  her 
own  room. 

"  Poor  Hildur!"  said  Rosa  kindly,  "  I  should  like  to 
know  if  what  she  feels  is  very  bitter  I     Yes,  it  must 

ber  

P  3 
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In  the  upper  saloon,  the  peculiar  taste  and  magiufi- 
cence  of  which  we  have  before  described,  TheUasatafc 
the  piano  from  which  the  tones  had  now  died  avay. 
She  seemed  to  listen  as  if  for  other  sounds;  while tlie 
lamp  that  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  room  tlffew  its 
magic  light  over  the  manly  form  of  him  who,  resting 
his  brow  upon  his  hand,  and  with  averted  looks,  wtf 
thinking  of  her  who  might,  perhaps,  at  that  moment 
have  forgotten  his  very  existence. 

A  long  and  deep  silence  ensued. 

Then  Thekla  raised  her  eyes  to  the  young  man  wiA 
a  kind,  friendly,  and  confiding  look,  such  as  Victor  hid 
only  seen  in  his  dreams.  There  was  nothing  of  pasfflon 
in  that  glance :  if  such  ever  existed  with  Thekla  it  l&J 
buried  in  her  own  soul;  no  look  ever  betrayed  it 
Victor,  however,  saw  sufficient  to  banish  all  diffidence 
and  awkwardness  on  his  part,  and  if  he  were  now 
deceived,  he  never  would  dare  to  think  of  her  more. 

"  Dear  Victor,"  said  Thekla  at  last,  bridle  she  made 
him  a  sign  to  sit  down  beside  her ;  '^  we  have  never 
spoken  of  that  sad  time  when  you  did  so  much  for  my 
mother  and  me.  Your  devoted  friendship  and  unweir 
ried  zeal  in  serving  us,  have  made  me  feel  deeply  giate- 
ful ;  but  above  all,  Victor,  I  have  known  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  delicacy  which  has  kept  you  so  much  away 
from  us  since." 

"  That  was  a  compulsory  delicacy,"  replied  Victor, 
with  as  much  self-command  as  he  could  assiune.  ^  Ob 
Thekla,  I  dare  not  tell  you  how  much  it  has  cost  me— 
I  dare  not  trouble  you  with  the  detail  of  anything  ao 
uninteresting  to  you  as  my  feelings  !** 

^*  Have  you  not  heard,  Victor,  that  times  and  eironm- 
stances  change  ?  And  according  to  the  circumstancei 
which  produce  tbia  change,  there  comes,  either  slowly 
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or  rapidly,  a  transition  in  the  character  and  feelings  of 
men  ?  You  and  I,  my  good  Victor,  have  experienced 
80  many  of  these  variations;  we  have  so  closely 
approached  what  is  gloomy  and  dark,  that  we  must  con- 
sider we  stand  in  a  very  near  relation  to  each  other.'* 

*^  In  heaven's  name,  Thekla,  are  you  jesting — or  can 

there  be  a  possibility ?    But  no,  it  is  not  possible 

that  any  meaning  can  lie  concealed  beneath  your  words, 
which  I,  so  repulsed,  so  depreciated,  so  often  wounded 

by  the  most  chilling  indifference,  could  venture  to 

Oh  forgive  me,  forgive  me  I     I  know  I  have  misunder- 
stood you  I" 

'^  That  is  possible,  Victor,  if  you  attach  more  mean- 
ing to  my  words  than  is  really  intended.  I  was  be- 
trothed to  E^l  for  three  years ;  he  often  complained, 
particularly  of  late,  that  I  did  not  love  him  warmly 
enough.     What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

'*  That  you  love  him  more  than  he  was  aware  of." 

**  If  that  were  the  case,  why  did  I  not  show  it  ?" 

^  Either,  because  it  is  your  nature  to  wish  to  appear 
cold,  or but  do  not  ask  me  to  go  on ! " 

''  Yes,  you  must.  It  is  necessary  we  should  be 
candid  with  each  other  from  the  first.'' 

**  Well  then.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  you  did 
not  do  Karl  justice ;  you  thought  he  was  deficient  in 
depth  of  feeling,  because  he  is  richly  endowed  with 
practical  common  sense." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 

"Oh,  Thekla;  spare  me!  I  may  be  thoughtless, 
but  indeed  I  have  a  heart  that  does  not  suffer  the  less, 
because  it  is  impetuous." 

**  Answer  my  question,  Victor,  as  regards  Karl. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  me:  afterwards  I  will 
answer  your  question." 
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^^  Karl's  feeliHga  may  seem  to  be  lukewarm,  tranqiul 
and  calculating ;  but  I  have  seen  them  otherwise.  He 
will  never  forget  you,  as  long  as  he  lives :  so  long  as 
he  has  one  ray  of  hope — aye,  and  even  aftem^arda^ 
when  you  have  ceased  to  give  him  any — hia  soul  will 
still  be  yours." 

"Thank  you,  Victor,  for  these  words,  for  they 
show  me  more  than  all  else,  that  you  are  a  good 
and  noble-minded  man.  And  now  I  will  tell  you— 
just  because  Karl's  letter  confirmed  me  in  the  convic- 
tion you  have  now  uttered — it  is  my  wish  to  speak 
to  you." 

"And  now,  Thekla,  you  promised  to  answer  my 
question,*'  said  Victor,  fixing  his  eyes  passionately  (m 
her,  who  gently  shaking  her  head  merely  whispered 
the  word  "Ask!" 

"  Does  the  melancholy  foreboding  that  overcasts  my 
soul,  deceive  me  ?  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  Am 
I  to  pay  for  this  moment  of  unspeakable — aye,  un- 
earthly bliss,  by  the  humiliation  of  being  again  thrown 
aside  as  a  useless,  superfluous  thing?" 

"Victor,"  replied  Thekla,  with  that  gentle  and 
fascinating  dignity  which  was  so  peculiarly  her  own, 
"if  I  have  wounded  you  by  a  reserve  which  was 
natural  to  one  in  my  situation,  let  my  good  intention 
plead  my  excuse.  I  imagined  your  feelings  towards 
mc  would  have  f>een  as  rapidly  extinguished  as  they 
were  kindled." 

"  Thekla,  you  are  too  pure  and  noble  to  suspect  the 
origin  of  these  sentiments.  You  know  not  that  they 
are  the  punishment  of  treachery;  and,  because  it  is 
a  punishment,  it  is  also  hopeless.  Have  I  ever  vm- 
tured  to  ask  the  least  favour  from  you?  Have  I 
dared  in  plean  ytot^^  V>  «\i«sik >3ftfc  W^oage  of  my  soul? 
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No,  for  I  know  I  am  uny^orthy  of  you — that,  if  you 
knew  all,  you  would  probably  hate  me  !^' 

**  What  you  now  allude  to,  I  will  not  and  must  not 
hear.  I  only  know  what  you  have  done  for  me. 
Even  more ;  I  know  that  you  show  the  greatest  dis- 
interestedness, the  noblest  forgetfulness  of  what  may 
possibly  affect  yourself.  For,  am  I  not  aware  of  the 
knowledge  you  possess — when  you  would  risk  your 
happiness  on  a  union  with  our  unhappy  house.  You 
see  I  speak  openly." 

"  Thou  speakesty"  said  Victor,  as,  quite  overpowered, 
he  sank  in  rapture  at  her  feet,  ^^  so  that  I  implore  thee, 
to  let  me  be  thy  servant  for  my  whole  life !  I  com- 
plained that  I  was  banished,  when  thou  no  longer 
needed  me.  Oh,  Thekla,  Thekla!  thou  heart  of  my 
soul,  thou  whom  I  have  only  dared  in  my  dreams  to 
approach  with  words  of  love,  make  what  thou  wilt 
of  me:  repulse  me  not  entirely;  for  after  having 
experienced  such  immeasurably  blissful  moments,  I 
should  be  lost  in  everlasting  darkness !" 

**  Victor,  my  good  and  faithful  friend !  if  you  love 
me,  first  of  all  stand  up;  and  then  forgive  me,  if  I 
tell  you  that  all  such  scenes  are  so  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  me  that  I — I in  a  word,  they  fatigue 


me. 


This  ice-cold  bath  produced  such  an  instantaneous 
effect,  that  if  it  did  not  cool  Victor's  feelings,  it 
brought  them  at  least  within  proper  bounds. 

"  I  forget,'*  said  he,  struggling  for  composure,  while 
he  immediately  rose,  ^'  that  I  ventured  to  be  human 
before  you:  you  will  allow  these  natural  feelings  to 
hover  around  you,  but  you  will  not  permit  them  to 
show  themselves." 

**  Now  you  go  too  &r  in  jour  conduBiona.    \^\MftX 
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I  didike  is  exaggeration.  As  you  have  seen  me^  tiow, 
you  will  always  see ;  and  I  should  be  more  than  un- 
happy, if  the  man  upon  whom  my  choice  falls,  should 
ask  more  than  it  is  in  my  power  to  give.'* 

Victor,  who  had  sat  down,  once  more  started  up^ 
but  again  resumed  his  seat.  ^^Theklal  it  is  dfiadlj 
torture,  calmly  and  quietly  to  treat  of  subjects  at 
which  the  blood  boils  and  the  heart  and  pulse  best, 
as  if  one  were  talking  of  the  weather !  But  here  I 
will  sit  motionless  as  an  automaton :  only  shorten  my 
pain;  for  the  idea  of  being  so  near  heaven  and 
repult<«d  from  its  gates,  is  terrible.  You  know — jvi 
have  long  known — that  I  would  give  one  half  of  my 
life,  to  be  able  to  call  you  mine  during  the  other  hal£ 
I  would,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  purchase  thb 
unutterable  happiness  at — aye,  at  any  cost !" 

"  Now  you  are  speaking  clearly  and  decidedly, 
Victor.  But  are  you  sure  you  arc  not  saying  more  than, 
in  a  calmer  and  cooler  moment,  your  heart  would  utter?" 

"  So  certain,  that  if  even  to-morrow  " — ^here  Victor 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  deep  whisper — "  this  house 
were  surrounded  by  the  minions  of  the  law  (am  I 
speaking  plainly  enough  now  ? — we  have  stood  beside 
one  and  the  same  sick-bed)  I  still  would  not  think  I 
had  purchased  my  happiness  too  dearly!" 

^*Yet,"  said  Thckla,  with  a  deep  sigh  which  bore 
witness  to  the  internal  agony  against  which  she 
struggled  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  moment ;  **  this  is 
too  high  a  price  for  a  happiness  that  can  never  be  more 
than  half." 

*'Half?" 

"  I  do  not  love  you,  Victor,  as  perhaps  you  hope." 

"  But  if  you  will  be  mine,  I  will  soon  teach  yoo  to 

love  me.*' 
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^Do  not  deceive  yourself:  I  bear  the  image  of 
another  in  my  heart.  I  love  Karl,  but  I  will  not  be 
hisr 

**No,"  said  Victor,  with  unnatural  calmness;  "for 
you  tremble  at  the  thought  of  a  day  coming  when  he 
inight  curse  this  love.  Your  love  for  him  is  such,  that 
you  wish  to  rob  him  of  every  hope  V^ 

^  I  despise  denying  this,  Victor !  You  are  alone, 
^TOiout  a  proud  and  haughty  family — one  tie  binds 
^  to  you :  I  would  unite  your  honour  still  closer  to 
^  own,  when  I  saw  that  your  love  was  serious, — that 
^  oould  make  you  happy  by  giving  you  my  hand; 

^hen  I  considered  the  deep  obligations But  perhaps 

*  overrate  my  own  powers." 

**Are  you  speaking  in  earnest?  Will  you — wUl 
Jou  be  my  wife,  and  let  me  call  you  my  bride  before 
the  whole  world  ?^ 

"If  it  will  make  you  happy,  after  what  I  have 
iftid.'' 

"  Make  me  happy — great  God  in  Heaven  1  To  thy 
honour  I  surrender  mine  own:  as  my  betrothed,  my 
hride,  thou  wilt  never  give  Karl  one  look  the  whole 
world  might  not  see !" 

'^  You  shall  receive  no  assurance  of  this :  the  know- 
ledge of  my  character  must  be  enough  for  your  peace 
of  mind.  But  now,  Victor,  let  us  have  no  folly !  I 
will  retain  the  right  to  speak  to  Karl  as  to  any  other 
man,  and  that,  because  it  concerns  me  more  than  you 
to  convince  him  of  the  tranquillity  of  my  feelings." 

**And  firom  this  moment  then" — Victor  clasped 
Thekla's  trembling  hand  in  hers, — '^  thou  art  mine — 
unless,  indeed,  this  whole  scene  be  not  an  enchantment 
—ft  dream  ?'^ 

**  Thine,  Victor,  for  life  and  in  death  I    Yet  ^o\x 
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must  keep  our  secret  for  some  weeks.  I  must  hftie 
time  to  accustom  myself  to  my  present  circomstanoes; 
and  for  a  year  our  marriage  cannot  be  solemnized.  I( 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  think  as  you  do  to-diy, 
then  I  am  thine,  I  swear  to  thee  by  Heaven  I  And 
now  let  us  conclude  our  conversation  without  any 
further  ebullition  of  feeling.  Your  own  sense  of  de^ 
licacy  must  tell  you  how  out  of  place  it  would  bfe 
Let  us  both  rather  pray  to  Grod  to  give  us  power  and 
courage  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  we  have  undertaken." 

She  arose ;  and  Victor,  who  knew  that  he  was  in 
heaven  and  yet  was  not  there,  ventured  to  stretch  ont 
his  arms  to  convince  himself  that  a  mortal,  and  not  a 
spirit,  stood  before  him. 

Thekla  made  no  objection  to  this  ceremony,  which 
was  to  place  the  seal  on  their  engagement;  but  Ykta^ 
reason  and  self-command  tottered  beneath  so  nradi 
unexpected  happiness.  With  all  the  eagerness  of  Mb  im- 
petuous nature,  he  pressed  the  beautiinl  girl  to  his  fareaaty 
and  more  than  one  kiss  burned  on  her  resisting  lipSb 

When  Thekla  freed  herself  from  Victor's  embrace 
there  was  more  surprise  than  anger  depicted  on  ber 
countenance. 

^^  Good  night !  "  said  she,  calmly  and  somewhat 
coldly.  "  Do  not  forget  that  our  engagement  is  not  to 
be  made  known  until  I  allow  it ;  and  while  we  remaiBt 
do  not  come  here  again."  With  these  words  she  left  him- 

The  lamps  in  the  chandelier  began  to  bum  dimfy ; 
the  pale  moonbeams  cast  their  shadows  through  the 
room.  A  curtain  rustled  gently  at  the  frurther  end  of 
the  saloon ;  a  look,  impossible  to  describe,  rested  rspoa 
the  dreamer,  who  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  soft; 
the  curtain  fell  again,  and  a  trembling  voice  whiapered: 
^  It  has  come,  then,  to  this  1" 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THB  MOTHSB'b  bound. 

Later  on  this  evening,  Thekla  sat  in  her  chamber 
alone.  One  hand  tightly  grasped  Karl's  letter,  while 
the  other  supported  her  burning  forehead. 

The  door  opened  gently,  and  her  mother  entered. 

''  Well,  my  child  ?    I  suspect  all." 

Thekla  started  from  her  seat,  and  threw  herself  upon 
that  heart  which  understood  her  so  welL  ^^  All  is  over, 
dearest  mother,  and  it  is  weU ;  for  now  I  must  feel 
more  calm,  come  what  will." 

^  Nothing,  my  child,  that  is  haunting  your  imagina- 
tion, can  happen.  This  terrible  secret  cannot  rise  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea  to  overwhelm  us.  Still,  I  feel  as 
if  a  burden  were  lifted  from  my  conscience,  now  that  I 
know  that  he  in  whose  breast  our  secret  rests,  and  ever 
will  rest,  is  to  be  rewarded  by  beibg  more  closely  united 
to  us.'' 

**  Rewarded?"  said  Thekla,  looking  searchingly  into 
her  mother's  eyes';  ^*  I  have  my  scruples  whether  we 
are  not  abusing  the  love  of  this  infatuated  young  man." 

^'  In  Heaven's  name,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Does  he 
not  love  you  so  passionately  that  he  looks  upon  your 
hand  as  the  highest  object  to  which  he  can  aapite'i^ 
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**  Yes,  at  this  moment.     But  if — ^if ^ 

^^  Let  these  shadows  pass  away.  You  have  rewaided 
him  with  the  greatest  gift  that  you  could  hestow,  audi 
bless  you  for  it ;  for  you  have  paid  our  common  debt 
Oh,  I  should  have  suffered  much,  had  your  engagement 
with  Karl  been  renewed  I  Incessantly  must  the 
thought  have  haunted  my  soul,  that  he  who  naff 
would  have  done  for  us  what  Victor  did  during  tboN 
dreadful  days  and  nights,  had  received  a  prize  y^ioA 
Victor  was  too  noble  and  delicate  to  demand,  thoo^ 
his  eyes  every  moment  implored  it." 

"  Yet,  let  me  say,  dear  mother — for  nothing  shall 
be  concealed  from  you — the  source  of  my  actions  10  te 
from  being  as  you  imagine." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  I  fear  you  will  condemn  me.  If  I  am  to  bo 
Victor's  wife,  he  shall  not  blindly  receive  his  so-called 
happiness." 

*^  Explain  yourself  more  distinctly.  I  confesfly  I 
feel  surprised  that  your  resolution  has  been  so  qnicHj 
taken  in  a  matter  which  I  attributed  entirely  to  y<Hff 
nobler  feelings ;  but  I  am  still  more  astonished  tha^ 
your  decision  should  have  been  made  to-day,  when  I 
should  have  thought  Karl's  letter  might  have  produced 
another  effect." 

**  It  was  Karl's  letter  that  determined  me  upo» 
placing  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us.  Bead, 
dear  mother."  Thekla  handed  the  letter  to  her  mother, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  coming  back,  Thekla ;  for  a  voice  incessandj 
speaks  in  my  soul,  and  it  tells  me,  I  was  too  predpi' 
tate  in  the  act  that  broke  off  our  engagement.  But  I 
also  feel,  it  is  not  broken — I  feel  thou  art  to  me  either 
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life  or  death.  Be  assured,  I  shall  leave  no  means 
untried,  to  conquer  thy  resistance.  Thou  shall  be  mine, 
and  once  again  call  me 

Thy  Eabl. 

'^  In  a  month  at  farthest  I  shall  be  at  thy  feet.^ 

Amelie  looked  at  her  daughter.  She,  who  knew 
how  deeply  Thekla  loved  £[arl,  could  not  imderstand 
why  this  letter  had  not  produced  the  very  contrary 
effect. 

^  Dear  mother,  I  cannot  be  Karl's  wife !  I  know 
his  character — ^nothing  would  ever  reconcile  him  to 

the  dreadful  thought  that  he  was  connected  with " 

Hush  1  why  repeat  this  everlastingly  ?" 
That  we  may  not  be  surprised  when  some  unfor- 
seen  accident,  or  the  judgment  of  God,  brings  it  nearer 
than  we  think.  Enough,  dear  mother ;  since  my  hor- 
rible suspicions  have  become  a  certainty,  my  resolution 
not  to  be  imited  to  Karl  is  irrevocable.  I  must  con- 
quer his  determination  and  bear  with  his  presence,  and 
in  this  emergency  I  chose " 

^  I  understand,"  said  Amelie,  in  a  subdued  tone. 
*^  But  oh !  I  cannot  conceal  my  chagrin,  that  no  nobler 
feeling  has  guided  you  to  this.  If  ever  any  one  were 
treated  as  a  step-mother  might  treat  her  step-child,  it 
is  Victor.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  look  upon 
him  you  have  chosen  as  far  more  unhappy  than  him 
you  have  rejected.'^ 

'*  But,  dear  mother,  were  it  otherwise,  God  knows 
whether  our  debt  of  gratitude  would  be  paid  1" 

**  The  strongest  love  is  ever  the  most  egotistical/' 
said  Amelie,  thoughtfully.  "  Does  Victor  know  the 
motives  that  actuate  you,  and  will  he  be  satisfied  to 
receive  only  what  you  can  give  him  ?  " 
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**  Yc8 ;  for  he  knows,  though  I  cannot  give  him  my 
love,  I  cannot  belong  to  his  rival ;  and  besides  this,  he 
also  knows  that  the  friendly  feelings  I  have  for  him  are 
sufficient  to  make  me  sincerely  attached  to  him.  How- 
ever,  to  guard  myself  against  any  self-reproach,  I  have 
stipulated  that  our  marriage  shall  not  take  place  till 
next  autumn.  If  he  still  cherish  this  wish  when  a 
year  has  passed  away,  our  domestic  peace  may  be  morft. 
firmly  established.  I  shall  be  ready  to  fulfil  m; 
promise." 

^^  Well,  I  approve  of  that     And  now  I  will  say 
more;  for,  from  the  moment  you  fulfil  your  promi»« 
to  Victor,  I  feel,  my  child,  that  you  will  be  worthy 
him  and  of  his  noble  confidence." 

^'  With  God's  help,  dear  mother.     But  one  wor^ 
more. — Hildur  ?  " 

"  Hildur's  self-love  and  vanity  will  be  wounded— it 
is  so  already.  Perhaps  she  may  imagine  all  her  former 
love  revived ;  but  she  is,  alas  I  so  thoughtless  and  so 
easily  consoled,  that  in  a  few  days,  or  at  most  in  a  few 
weeks,  she  will  forget  her  grief,  and  look  on  Victor  as 
a  brother." 

"  One  moment  more,  my  beloved  mother.     I  hat* 
never  ventured  to  touch  upod  a  subject,  of  which  w 
arc  both  aware,  namely,  the  atonement  which  my  fiitfa' 
thinks  necessary  for  his  peace." 

'^  Oh !  that   is  my   deepest,   saddest  grief.     I  c 
never  look  at  that  dear  child,  so  unsuspicious  of 
hard  fate  that  awaits  her,  as  she  sits  there  for  ho 
carolling  like  a  little  bird,  and  listening  for  some  sf 
response  which  the  heart  gives  to  the  sounds  she  b 
from  her  guitar,   without  shuddering  at  the  th( 
of  that  moment,  when  she  learns  that  this  respon 
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which  shelongs^  and  which  she,  perhaps,  thinks  she  has 
^eard,  can  never  be  hers." 

**  Happy  is  she,'*  replied  Thekla  softly,  *^  if  she  never 
kear  it.    Love  brings  no  happiness  I " 

*  But  a  whole  life,  never  warmed  by  one  glow  of 
emotion  I    Oh,  my  poor,  poor  Rosa ! " 

^Is  her  fate,  then,  decided?*'  Notwithstanding 
Fhekla's  recently  expressed  opinion,  her  look  betrayed 
^c  deepest  sympathy. 

*'  Decided  I  It  is  the  only  thought  that  brings  any 
^^^  to  Ame's  soul.  But  I  shall  delay  its  accomplish- 
'^ent  as  long  as  it  b  in  my  power." 

Amelie  clasped  her  eldest  daughter  in  her  arms, 

^i«8ed  her,  and  betook  herself  to  Hildur.     "  For  God's 

^^6,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  child  !**    Hildur 

l^y  upon  the  sofa,  with  her  head  buried  in  the  cushions. 

'^  I  have  a  head-ache,  dear  mother.     I  told  you  to- 
day I  was  ill,  but  you  would  not  believe  me.** 

"  Dear  child,  how  is  one  to  believe  all  you  say  ?  Not 
eren  now  do  I  think  you  are  ill.  Let  me  look  at  your 
eyes,  and  do  not  be  ashamed  to  confide  in  your  mother : 
she  has  wept  so  many  kinds  of  tears,  she  can  surely 
understand  yours." 

'*  But  why  will  you  have  it,  that  I  have  been  crying? 
I  oould  dance  if  it  came  in  my  way.  But  I  shall  cer- 
tainly die  if  I  remain  here !" 

**  Well,  Hildur ;  this  time  you  shall  have  your  way. 
Only  look  up  and  let  me  tell  you " 

"  Say  nothing,  mother — nothing,  for  heaven's  sake — 
not  a  single  word !  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
which  I  am  so  perfectly  indifferent  as  what  you  now 
wieii  to  tell  me." 

^  I  was  not  going  to  tell  you  anything ;  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  it  is  y<mr  confidence  I  would  have." 
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^^  And  that  you  shall  have  as  soon  as  anything  hap- 
pens in  which  I  cannot  advise  mysel£  And  now,  deir, 
sweet  mother,  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  me ;  I  would  n&a 
be  alone." 

^^  Good  night  then,  Hildur  I  Keep  yonrfeelingBio 
yourself,  if  they  make  you  happier.  But  once  &r4 
reflect,  and  reflect  seriously :  whatever  happens  is^ 
consequence  of  your  own  will,  and  when  persons  xMf 
what  they  have  sown,  they  have  no  right  to  M 
unhappy." 

Hildur  made  no  reply ;  but  drawing  her  motliBA 
hand  under  the  shawl  she  had  thrown  over  herhoA 
she  impressed  a  long  and  burning  kiss  upon  thatdetf 
hand,  and  turned  round  on  the  other  side. 

Shaking  her  head,  and  with  a  fervent  prayer  (i 
her  lips^  Amelie  quitted  the  chamber  of  her  seoonl 
daughter:  a  few  steps  more  ended  her  round, for Ai 
wished  to  look  in  for  a  moment  upon  her  who,  perlvpb 
was  nearest  that  mother's  heart. 

Before,  however,  Amelie  opened  the  door  whidiW 
into  Rosa's  little  room,  she  listened  in  surprise  to  ^ 
harmonious  sound  of  the  soft  tones  of  a  cradle  song^  ^ 
smile  illuminated  the  mother's  countenance.  In  ^ 
two  other  rooms,  there  struggled  every  kind  of  inh^^ 
monious  feeling  produced  by  passion  and  grief;  htf*» 
she  found  innocence,  purity — in  a  word,  the  gCD''' 
breath  of  childhood's  happy  paradise. 

She  half  opened  the  door,  and  there  sat  Rosa  be&i* 
the  fire,  a  stool  under  her  feet,  her  large  doll  in  her  l»p> 
and  the  cradle  beside  her. 

^*  Ha !  I  can  praise  my  little  darling !"  said  the  ten- 
der mother,  who  thought  that  here  at  last  she  h» 
found  happiness.  "  You  do  quite  right  to  play  ^ 
your  doUa." 
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Hosa  gave  a  start. 

**  Do  not  blush,  my  sweet  angel :  God  grant  these 
trifles  may  long  afford  you  amusement ;  for  then  I  am 
sure  you  will  have  no  other  thoughts  to  disturb  your 
peace." 

Liittle  did  Amelie  suspect  how  far  Bosa's  thoughts 
"Were  from  dwelling  entirely  with  her  dolls.  "  God  bless 
^hee,  my  child  I  sleep  wellP  and  kissing  Bosa's  ruby 
%B»  the  mother  went  away. 

VVhen  Rosa  was  alone,  her  glowing  face,  round  which 
^^  l)eautiful  glossy  hair  fell,  sank  upon  her  breast. 
She  sang  no  more ;  she  thought  how  strange  it  was  her 
OBOt^her  should  think  she  had  no  thoughts  to  disturb  her 
pcSiiO^  because  she  still  loyed  her  dolls.  ^^  Ah  I  they 
^x^ot  exclude  them  I"  said  she,  sighing.  ^'I  should 
^^  "to  know  if  old  Surre  is  still  alive,  and  if  that  friendly 
P'^^^Liatnred  mate  has  told  him,  there  is  a  person  fiEtr 
kw^y  who  feels  for  him?  I  should  like  to  know,  too, 
''^"^►'t  ships  are  coming  to  Wisby  this  autumn.  The 
^^'^-^iis  have  not  been  violent  enough  yet.  God  help  all 
*^^^^  who  may  be  cast  away !  But  what  is  that  ?  Oh 
m   <3od!  it  is  he!" 

-^osa  threw^he  doll  on  the  sofa,  and  hastily  ran  down 
*^  "Vrinding  staircase,  and  heedless  of  the  cold  foggy 
■**^^iinn  evening,  rushed  out  into  the  court  before  the 
hoiiae. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 


WILL, 


The  sound  which  so  suddenly  affected  BoBt»ini 
the  protracted  and  plaintive  tone  of  apipe^aoooiqiaM' 
by  the  loud  baying  of  a  dog. 

*^  Brolf !  Rolf  1  where  is  he? — ^where  are  you?"  crirf 
Rosa,  as,  with  her  hair  flying  about  her^  she  vtid 
down  to  the  terrace.  Standing  still  for  a  moment^  ib 
listened  again  for  Rolf's  signaL' 

"  Ha  I "  whispered  she,  **  he  is  barking,  then,  hj  4^ 
burial-vault.     If  Will  is  not  with  him !     What  if  ^ 

had  died  of  grief,  because  I Ah,  how  could  I  biw 

been  so  unkind,  as  not  to  have  thought  of  my  poo^f 
dear,  good.  Will,  for  so  long  a  time!  Rolf!  Bolfl^ 
Great  God  \— there  r 

Rosa  clasped  her  hands  together.  At  the  first  iffi 
that  met  her  view,  the  young  girl  nearly  sank  to  tb 
ground ;  but  she  conquered  her  weakness,  and  hmv 
forward.  On  the  first  step  of  the  flight  leading  to  4^ 
large,  gloomy,  iron  gates,  sat  Will,  pale  as  death— lik^ 
the  white  statues  and  urns  which  ornamented  this  mj^ 
terious  place.  His  hair  fell  in  wild  disorder  round  m 
wasted,  sunken  cheeks,  down  which  two  large  tetf* 
slowly  tiickied*,  his  limbs  were  rigid  with  ooldy  aiidki* 
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9r  damp  from  the  evening  dew ;  and  as  he  thus  sat 
'e,  his  beautiful  countenance  deeply  impressed  with 
'Use  passion  and  nameless  sorrow,  with  the  faithful 
f  by  his  side,  the  group  upon  which  the  moon  was 
Iding  her  pale  light  might  well  have  represented  an 
^e  of  Grief  watching  before  the  grave  of  Death* 
GLosa  was  now  near  enough  to  throw  her  trembling 
08  round  his  neck. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Will  raised  his  sad  eyes,  and 
th  a  cry  of  rapture  embraced  the  angel  to  see  whom 
had  so  pined ;  but  almost  as  quickly,  he  drew  back 
th  a  piteous  cry,  while  he  stretched  forth  his  ema- 
led  and  tightly-compressed  hands,  as  if  in  earnest 
>plication. 

Rolf  manifested  his  delight  by  leaping  and  gambol- 
g  round  Rosa ;  but  she  had  no  eyes  for  him.  Her 
d  was  now  with  the  imhappy  youth,  whose  whole 
me  showed  how  his  sorrow  had  preyed  upon  his 
ilth  and  peace. 

^  Oh,  my  Will — my  poor,  dear  Will— come,  come  I 
lI  he  will  not  come  to  me  I"  She  took  his  cold 
od  in  hers,  and  breathed  upon  his  forehead  and  cheeks 
warm  them ;  and  Will,  who  began  to  tremble  with 
lotion,  durst  not  move  from  his  place,  lest  he  might 
torn  from  the  happiness  that  had  succeeded  to  his 
■Qggles  and  agony. 

But  now  the  whole  house  was  in  commotion;  a 
Item  was  seen;  several  persons  followed  one  after 
other;  and  at  last  came  the  tender  mother  herself, 
cyn^  she  looked  on  it  almost  as  an  impossibility  that 
could  be  Will's  pipe,  or  BolTs  bark,  that  she  had 


,^  Here  I    Come  here!"  cried  Rosa,  and  Will  nvue 
dcUy  carried  into  the  saloon,  where  lie  w«a  qootl 
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locked  In  Amelie's  and  Thekla^s  arms ;  for  every  heait 
flew  to  meet  him,  so  touched  were  they  by  his  ooni^to 
and  whole  appearance. 

^^How  can  this  be?"  said  Amelie,  as,  assisted bj 
Thekla  and  Bosa,  she  sought  every  possible  means  to 
restore  Will.  ^*How  can  it  be  possible^  that  they 
write  he  is  quite  well;  and  yet  he  comes  away,  and, it 
is  evident,  secretly  too  ?  " 

**  This  just  proves,"  said  Thekla,  lowering  her  voiofli 
^'  that  his  mind  is  diseased,  and  his  soul  so  filled  wi& 
love,  nothing  his  kind  host  or  hostess  could  do  for  ium 
was  of  any  avail.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  bit 
leaving  them." 

^^  No ;  but  if  they  had  said  he  was  ill — for  ill  he 
must  have  been!  Ask  him,  Bosa;  he  would  n&et 
answer  you." 

Bosa  leaned  kindly  over  him,  and  represented  bf 
signs  what  her  mother  wished  to  know ;  but  Will  ahook 
his  head,  and  gave  a  negative  answer:  he  had  not 
suffered  from  any  bodily  ailment. 

^^  But  here,  poor  youth?  "  said  Amelie;  and  she  lud 
her  hand  on  Will's  heart. 

He  nodded,  and  looked  at  her  somewhat  reproacb- 
fuUy.  Amelie  interpreted  this  as  a  complaint  at  hii 
banishment.  Away  now  flew  Bosa,  but  soon  returned 
with  a  sheet  of  paper,  containing  one  written  line^ 
which,  with  a  smile — a  smile  full  of  rich  and  luqppy 
promise — she  held  before  Will's  eyes.  And  the  worde 
which  he  there  read,  and  then  with  a  gesture  of  visibk 
delight,  though  mingled  with  fear,  pressed  to  his  heait^ 
were  as  follows : 

^^  Bosa  loves  her  dear  Will  very  much,  and  can  neier 
be  happy  in  life,  if  he  suffers.  Bosa  and  Will  nrait 
always  now  be  nostx  esxsh  other." 
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Poor  girl  I  she  was  far  from  understanding,  or  thinking 
of,  the  full  meaning  of  this  sentence.  "She  only  thought 
of  comforting  and  calming  Will,  and  making  him  some 
compensation  for  the  strange  repugnance  she  had  for  a 
long  time  felt  towards  him ;  for  which  repugnance  she 
now  reproached  herself. 

**Poor  child  I"  whispered  Amelie  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  (they  had  both  seen  the  letter  to  Will)  *^  she 
little  suspects  how  much  more  solemn  this  promise  is 
likely  to  become/' 

V  Listen!"  exclaimed  Rosa,  while  she  eagerly  grasped 
her  mother's  arm ;  ^^  father  is  coming !  If  he  is  now 
unkind  to  Will,  or  has  the  heart  to  show  him  how 
unwelcome  he  is,  I  shall  die  of  grief  I" 

And  as  if  she  would  protect  him  who  so  needed  pro- 
tection, Rosa  placed  herself  on  one  side,  while  the  ever- 
watchful  Rolf  took  the  other. 

Holgersen  was  no  longer  the  handsome  athletic  man 
who  once  tempted  a  woman  to  forget  all  but  him ;  he 
was  no  longer  the  daring,  lawless,  adventurer,  whose 
very  look  made  many  quail  No,  his  late  illness  had 
so  changed,  so  emaciated  him,  he  was  so  bowed  down 
both  in  body  and  soul,  that  Will  struck  his  hands  toge- 
ther, and  uttered  a  kind  of  groan,  which  seemed  to 
ooDtain  the  expression  of  many  mingled  feelings,  but  in 
which  sorrow  appeared  almost  predominant. 

•*  Dear  father,  forgive  poor  Will  V'  exclaimed  Rosa, 
in  a  sweetly  imploring  voice. 

Holgersen's  pale  features  grew  paler  still,  when  he 
bdield  the  sad,  almost  fearful  state  of  the  boy,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  taken  the  fatherless  dumb 
youth  into  his  family,  he  felt  a  desire  to  approach  him. 
He  stroked  dumb  Will's  forehead,  and  said  gently  to 
Rosa;  . 

Q2 
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*^  I  shall  not  be  unkind  to  him^  but  to  those  vho 
have  not  taken  better  care  of  him.  Tell  him,  mydoUi 
he  shall  never  be  sent  away  again/' 

Rosa  cried  aloud  for  joy^  and  Will  was  so  accustomod 
to  read  her  animated  features,  he  understood  all  beCon 
she  could  impart  it  by  any  sign.  His  eyes  filled  iriA 
tears,  and  he  folded  his  hands  and  stretched  them  fi)iA 
towards  heaven,  as  if  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  the  mn 
he  had  hitherto  hated.  Strange  enough,  he  thentunri 
with  an  expression  of  happiness — ^not  to  Rosa,  btit  to 
Rolf — and  deeply  touching  was  it  to  see  the  attentioi 
and  sagacity  with  which  Rolf  watched  his  master's  fl^ 
The  dog  understood  that  their  banishment  was  ended; 
and  after  Will  had  told  him  all,  Rolf  flew  to  IdflS  Ub 
master,  while  the  latter  pressed  his  head  so  warmly  to 
his  breast,  it  was  easily  seen  he  looked  upon  Rolf  as  Ul 
best  and  most  certain  friend. 

Like  a  ghost,  Holgersen  glided  from  the  room,  tfd 
when  Amelie  soon  after  entered  the  apartment  wben 
he  was,  she  found  him  in  a  position  that  made  herheilt 
beat  with  heavenly  joy.  The  sinner  was  on  his  kned 
praying ;  and  that  his  prayer  now  rose  from  a  broksi 
spirit,  from  a  conscience  whose  urgent  necessity  felt  it 
needed  some  mercy,  were  it  ever  so  little,  might  be 
read  on  that  countenance,  which  had  never  befew 
been  perfectly  free  from  the  mighty  struggle  of  wildly^ 
contending  passions. 

"  Oh,  Amel"  exclaimed  Amelie,  with  holy  raptuxei 
"I  seem  as  if  I  felt  God's  love!''  And  she  sank  on 
her  knees  beside  him,  who  with  his  head  buried  in  Us 
hands,  felt  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  moistened  witk 
that  dew  to  which  they  had  so  long  beenf^a  stranger. 

**  The  boy,"  stammered  he,  "  did  you  see  how  ho 
stretched  out  V^^  Vvaivda  on  my  account — on  my  aooonnt 
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— and  he  has  not  done  so  in  vain  I  I,  wretch  that  I 
'XKi>  have  dared  to  pray^  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
^<Uiil  life,  something  tells  me,  no  man  is  too  depraved 
o  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross." 

*^Do  you  see,  Ame,  do  you  see  the  unspeakable 
^^er  of  everlasting  love  ?" 

^But  sacrifice — atonement  must  follow  upon  re- 
J^titancel    To-morrow   I   wiU    be  alone  with  Will. 

**  Not  yet,  no,  not  yet  I  She  is  still  too  much  of 
^  child  1  Be  merciful,  if  you  would  have  the  Lord  be 
«>^rciful  to  you  I'* 

^  He  cannot  be  so,  until  by  some  act  I  have  con- 
^ced  Him  of  my  repentance." 

^'6od  sees  your  intention.  Besides  this.  Will  is 
sow  so  satisfied,  his  happiness  will  last  for  a  long 
time." 

**A  mere  subterfuge,  Amelie!  You  would  only 
gain  time;  and  cowardly  and  unjust  would  it  be  of 
me  now,  were  I  to  yield  to  the  power  you  exercise 
over  me.  When  the  girl  is  older,  her  heart  may 
attach  itself  to  another :  then  it  will  be  more  difficult 
-»then  will  come  real  misery.  She  is  now  so  good 
and  dutifid  a  child,  she  never  will  refuse  to  make 
Will  happy." 

Amelie  sighed  deeply:  she  saw  her  husband  was 
right,  and  yet  she  could  not  consent  She  hardly 
rentured  to  confess  to  herself,  that  it  was  time  she 
irished  to  gain. 

**I  see  your  dejection,  poor  wifel"  resumed  Hol- 
jersen,  more  conquered  by  her  silence  than  her  en- 
treaties, ^  and  we  will  meet  half  way.  As  I  said,  I 
irill  make  my  proposal  to  Will  to-morrow ;  but  under 
the  condition  that  Boss  knowa  nothing  of  it  t^ll  iiesX 
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spring.  She  will  then  be  sixteen^  and  many  bwe 
married  at  that  age.  If  you  are  content,  Amelie,  uA 
promise  me  faithfully  that  you  will  raise  no  nw 
obstacles,  she  may  remain  ignorant  of  her  fate  for  tix 
months,  but  no  longer.  When  a  girl  reaches  the  age 
of  sixteen,  she  gets  many  a  strange  fimcy  into  her 
head." 

Amelie    promised    everything    to    gain   these  bk 
months;  but  in  vain  did  she  entreat  her  husband  to 
leave  Will  also   in  ignorance  during  that  time.   In* 
this   Holgersen  was  so  positive,  that  early  the  neit^ 
morning  he  went  to  seek  Will  in  his  own  room.    IW 
dumb  youth  was  not   yet  awake.     He  lay  with  hi^ 
head  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  against  which  BqIP0 
head  rested,  and  the  fore-paws  of  the  dog  endide^ 
Will's  face.     Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  the  preceding 
evening,  there  was  a  deep  and  bitter  grief,  a  passionits 
and  dreamy  melancholy  painted  on  his  pale  cheek,  to 
which  sleep  had  imparted  no  colour.     As  Holgenes 
viewed  thi^  group,  he  could  not  repress  a  shudder,  vA 
he  would  have  instantly  turned  away,  if  Kolf  had  not 
uttered  a  low  growl,  and  awoke  his  master  by  gjNsAj 
scratching  his  shoulder.     This  visit   probably  seemed 
suspicious  to  Kolf. 

Will  was  terrified  when  he  perceived  his  gnardim: 
his  timid  shrinking;  the  restlessness  which  his  eye 
betrayed  as  he  crouched  and  tried  to  hide  himselfi 
proved  he  dreaded  a  new  banishment,  and  feared  yes- 
terday had  been  a  dream. 

Holgersen,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  render  the 
expression  of  his  features  as  soft  and  gentle  as  pos- 
sible :  he  wished  even  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  YTJil 
but  at  this  attempt  Rolf  seemed  so  inhospitably  in- 
clined that  Vie  ^^  ^om^eUed  to  withdraw  it 
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,  to  make  himself  at  once  welcome  and  under- 
took a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book,  wrote 
me  upon  it,  and  then  handed  it  to  Will,  oyer 
h  a  rapid  change  came,  that  Holgersen  looked 
ired  youth  with  amazement, 
id  raised  himself  up :  his  eyes  were  not  only 

but  were  filled  with  a  living  fire :  his  whole 
mbled,  and  he  gasped  for  breath :  he  seemed 
influence  of  some  mighty  passion,  which  was 
the  utmost  by  even  the  name  of  its  object, 
sen  shuddered.  What  he  beheld  showed  too 
'  terrible  Rosa's  fate  might  be.  He  remem- 
)  words  of  his   wife:    ^* should  he  be  ever 

At  this  thought  of  the  future,  Holgersen 
sigh  gone  his  way  again,  but  another  thought 
arose :  ^^  She  is  thy  child ;  it  is  her  duty  to 
d  atonement  there  must  be  before  thou  art 

1  already  approached  within  two  steps  of  the 
here  he  turned  round  and  contemplated  Will's 
eyes,  in  which  impatient   expectation  was 
He  then  took  the  paper  and  wrote : 
.  lovest  Rosa?" 

ared,  first  at  the  letters,  and  then  at  him  who 
en  them.  He  trembled  all  over  with  a  kind 
ing  anguish:  he  changed  colour  every  moment: 
rushed  to  his  head :  he  sighed  and  looked  in 
ony  of  a  victim  before  his  executioner, 
youth!"  murmured  Holgersen,  and  again  he 
he  pen. 

I  mayest  love  Rosa:  she  shall  be  tliiner 
ad,  so  unearthly  and  repelling  that  it  almost 
;he  wild  pirate,  escaped  from  Will's  lips.     It 
expression  of  a  fr&ntic  joy,  a  frenzied  tec^m^^ 
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of  happiness  that  must  find  vent  in  some  kind  of  attef' 
anco.     But  after  this  cry,  which  contained  all  that  h^ 
could  explain,  he  sank  back  senseless  on  the  piDoi^' 
The  shock  had  been  too  j^cat  for  him. 

When  he  woke  again  to  consciousness^  not  only  \&^ 
guardian,  but  Amelie  stood  beside  the  bed, — ^in 
he  looked  for  another.  He  then  fixed  his  eyes 
Holgcrsen,  and  those  eves  asked  as  plainly  as  wodfl 
could  have  done,  '^  Have  I  dreamed,  or  have  you  beeici 
mocking  me  ?" 

It  was  now  Amelie's  turn  to  speak  to  him  by  thoaie 
signs  which  she  understood  even  better  than  RosSy 
though  Will  often  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  underatand 
her  so  well.      She  recalled  the  poor  boy's  scattezerf 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  told  him  his  guardian  waf 
in  earnest;  but  she  likewise  imparted  to  him  that  thii 
was  a  secret  to  Rosa,  and  must  remain  so  till  she  wai 
older. 

Will  did  not  relapse  into  his  former  unbridled  frenzy; 
his  strength  seemed  exhausted.  For  some  time  he  laj 
quite  immoveable, — probably  gazing  on  some  picture 
of  the  future  that  chained  his  whole  soul;  at  hut, 
after  remaining  thus  for  a  long  time,  he  stretched  oat 
one  hand  to  his  guardian  and  the  other  to  Amelie; 
and  taking  both  their  hands  pressed  them  to  his  Hp0, 
while  he  gave  them  such  a  look  of  deep  and  speaking 
gratitude,  that  Amelie's  heart  melted.  But  he  sud- 
denly started:  again  an  agonized  gloom  appeared  to 
settle  on  his  soul,  and  a  moan  escaped  his  lips.  The 
sound  which  he  now  uttered  should  have  been  Boss's 
name,  and  by  an  eloquent  gesture  he  made  it  unde^ 
stood  that  she  might  turn  away  from  him  with  dislike. 
Holgersen  looked  at  his  wife :  he  could  not  speak,  but 
left  her  to  c«JLm  >^ife  ^oxi'Ocl- 
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^'  jLeave  me  alone  with  him/*  said  Amelie ;  and  as 
^n  as  Holgersen  was  gone,  she  appealed  to  Will's 
ttt  and  reason  not  to  interrupt  Rosa's  childish  peace 
questioning  her.  She  showed  him  the  necessity  of 
braining  his  feelings,  so  as  not  to  alarm  Bosa ;  but 
^aed  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  win  her  by  all  possible 
Mis  of  gentle  kindness. 

^ill  watched  and  understood  all  the  different  signs 
b  eager  interest,  and  promised  he  would  try ;  but 
%howed  a  great  distrust  of  himself.  After  some 
Ktients,  which  Amelie  thought  he  was  occupying  in 
^yer,  he  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and  commenced 
^nga  number  of  strange  and  incomprehensible  signs, 
Uch  she  yainly  stroye  to  understand.  She  perceiyed 
^  they  related  to  something  which  had  occurred — 
n&ething  about  Rosa ;  but  any  further  meaning  she 
^old  not  unrayel. 

An  incredulous  expression  on  Will's  face  followed 
ion  her  apparent  ignorance ;  he  seized  the  pencil  and 
rote  "The  Cross-meadow.*' 

Again  Amelie  shook  her  head :  she  knew  not  what 
d  happened  to  Rosa  in  the  Cross-meadow.  But  a 
dden  idea  struck  her;  there  it  was  that  Ame  had 
ind  Will  at  Rosa's  feet.  Amelie  thought,  therefore, 
alluded  to  the  fear  which  Rosa  had  displayed,  and 
deayoured  to  make  him  comprehend,  that  this  cir- 
mstance  must  be  a  warning  to  him  to  subdue  his 
slings.   - 

Still  this  explanation  would  not  do.  Will  impa- 
tntly  shook  his  head,  and  wrote :  "  A  man  first,  Rosa 
fcerwards — ^WUl  on  the  watch." 
If  anything  in  the  world  could  be  an  enign\a  to 
nelie,  it  was  this  simple  complaint,  accompanied  by 
Ill's  gestures,  hy  which  he  imitated  the  moyemeiiVa 
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of  Rosa  and  "  the  man,"  when  they  were  twining  4e 
garland  round  the  cross.  Will  represented  everytlung 
so  plainly  and  distinctly,  and  his  pale  cheek  grew  n 
livid  at  the  remembrance ;  and  his  eyes,  which  befon 
expressed  tranquil  happiness,  were  so  lighted  v^yfA 
a  fevered  brilliancy,  that  the  astonished  mother  oonU 
only  believe  that  Kosa  had  met  some  one  at  the  ctm\ 
but  who  this  could  be,  she  could  not  possibly  imagiB& 

As,  however,  she  was  as  convinced  of  Kosa'sinnooenoe 
and  purity  as  of  her  ignorance  of  all  that  related  to  lofQ^ 
she  tried  every  means  to  soothe  Will,  and  at  last  80^ 
ceeded  so  well,  that  gratitude  and  hope  once  mo* 
revived  in  his  soul. 

When  Will,  later  in  the  forenoon,  entered  the  ealooBi 
where  he  found  Rosa  singing  a  little  song  as  she  pi^ 
pared  the  breakfast,  he  was  so  changed  that,  wben  d» 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  delighted  and  happy  looi^ 
of  welcome,  she  stopped,  surprised,  but  how  much  mil* 
astonished  was  she  when,  on  endeavouring  to  take  U* 
hand,  he  drew  it  timidly  back. 

His  whole  appearance  betrayed  a  deep  anxiety  both 
of  mind  and  body ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  strange 
tumult  going  on  in  his  soul  between  the  highest  felicitj 
and  the  greatest  uneasiness.  He  seemed  as  if  fearfd 
of  driving  her,  whom  he  could  never  look  at  enongl>f 
away,  by  the  least  movement,  and,  on  the  other  handi 
it  appeared  as .  if  he  could  with  difficulty  restram  Ui 
tears.  Poor  Will  I  he  would  willingly  have  died  if  be 
could  at  that  moment  have  told  her  in  words  all  be 
felt :  if  he  could  have  told  her,  he  would  prefer  being 
miserable  his  whole  life,  than  cause  her,  whom  be  so 
worshipped,  a  moment's  pain. 

"  My  God  I  what   is  the  matter  with  him  now?" 
Rosa  wished  to  ^tioke  his  cheek  and  arrange  his  bain 
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EtolT,  my  good  fellow,  can  you  tell  me  what  this 

tuis?     So  sad;    and  yet  not  the  same  as  he  was 

Iter  evening  I "    Without  further  ceremony  she  put 

"  arm  through  Will's  and  drew  him  with  her  to  the 

I^  to  try  and  animate  him  with  some  warm  coffee 

I    nice  hot  bread.     But  Will  still  maintained  his 

icUty  and  confused  reserve :  nothing  would  do. 

'  Oh,  dear  mother,"  cried  Rosa,  as  she  ran  to  meet 

L^lie,  who  just  then  entered  the  room,   *^  look  at 

U;  he  is  a&aid  of  me — of  mcy  whom  he  loved  so 

e.     I  cannot  understand  it.     His  eyes  are  filled 

fc^  tears,  and  he  looks  at  me  as  if  he  wanted  courage 

^ell  me  something;  and  yet  I  cannot  get  him  to 

t«  me  one  sign." 

*  He  loves  you  much,  poor  boy;  and  I  rather  think, 

^  that  memory  has  returned,  he  thinks  with  regret 

tlie  evening  when  he  caught  hold  of  you  at  the  cross, 

4  you  were  so  terrified.'' 

**0h,  who  told  you  that,  darling  mother?    Father 

ssbed  me  not  to  mention  it." 

"WiU  told  me." 

''  Oh,  really  ?  Yes ;  now  I  understand  well ;  and  dear 

^ill  thinks  I  still  remember  it  ?    .Has  he  also  told  you 

lat  made  him  so  strange?    I  never  saw  him  so 

fore." 

''Why  should  you  think  him  so  strange?     The 

happy  youth  loves  no  one  as  he  does  you ;  and  he 

s  an  almost  frenzied  imagination." 

^  What  kind  of  imagination,  dearest  mother  ?  " 

''  He  thought — for  you  can  well  imderstand,  with  his 

d  fiuicies,  that  he  must  think  of  many  possible  and 

possible  things." 

"Yes,  certainly — that  is  clear.     But  what  did  he 

ink^then?" 
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^^  He  thought  that  the  peraon,  in  whose  oompsny  yoa 
were,  interested  you  very  mucL" 

When  Amelie  said  this,  what  was  her  murprise  to 
see  a  deep  blush  mantle  Rosa's  cheek,  and  a  d^^ 
confusion  in  her  whole  manner. 

'^  Who  was  it,  then,  that  you  met  there  7*^  There 
was  a  calmness  in  the  mother's  tone  and  look,  wUdi  at 
this  instant  was  foreign  to  her  heart  **  Will  did  not 
seem  to  know." 

**  It  was — it  was — Captain  Stangerling!**  And  again 
a  crimson  flush  passed  over  Rosa's  lovely  &ce. 

The  mother  turned  away — a  pang  of  deadly  anguiA 
pierced  her  very  souL 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SNHUL 


"  Hem  ! — ^the  deuce  1  You  will  not  keep  time.  You 
had  better  give  the  flute  to  Lona/' 

Albin  laughed,  and  begged  his  dear  uncle  to  forgive 
him,  who  with  his  violin  under  his  chin,  stood  before 
the  music-stand  and  beat  time  with  the  bow  when- 
ever Albin  was  the  least  inattentive. 

The  last  half  of  the  duet  was  performed  tolerably 
well ;  still  there  was  something  in  the  old  man's  coun- 
tenance, a  certain  mixture  of  sweet  and  sour^  that 
showed  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied ;  so  he  laid  the 
violin  aside,  and  made  a  sign  to  Lona  to  come  to  him. 

''Dear  father,^'  said  Albin,  while  he  took  his  flute 
to  pieces  and  carefully  inspected  it.  inside  and  out,  "  I 
really  do  not  understand  this.'' 

''  At  least,  you  are  not  likely  to  find  the  reason  in  the 
flute." 


VOL,  III. 


& 


2  THE   MAIDEN^S   TO  WEB; 

'^  Perhaps^  my  thoughts  may  haye  gone  back  to  the 
summer^  when  I  was  obliged  to  play  away  those  bmsA 
that  would  come  uncalled  for/' 

^'  Ha^  is  it  so  ?  Then^  because  you  have  blown  away 
your  fancies^  you  go  dawdling  about  the  house  all  day, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  short  time  that  you 
have  no  business  to  transact  on  the  sea  ?" 

"  Dear  father,"  replied  Albin,  with  great  gentlenett, 
'^  you  cannot  surely  mean,  that  I  trifle  away  my  time 
here  ?  If  I  am  not  occupied  in  the  town  seeing  to  the 
fitting  out  of  my  '  Seefraulein/ 1  am  in  the  woods,  or  at 
your  entire  disposal — ^in  short,  wherever  I  am  wanted." 

"  That's  all  very  fine ;  but  the  '  Seefraulein'  and  the 
woods,  and  I,  could  do  very  well  without  you— what 
you  want  is  energy  and  resolution/' 

"  No,  my  good  father !''  answered  Albin,  who  now 
saw  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  old  point  of  discus- 
sion, ^^  energy  and  resolution  I  do  not  want;  for,  could  I 
break  through  my  rules,  then '' 

^'  Spare  me  your  detestable  rules  !  It  is  better  for  a 
young  man  sometimes  to  leap  the  cord^  than  to  be 
always  measuring  his  steps  by  rule !  I  shall  get  angry, 
do  you  hear — deuce  take  it,  if  I  am  not  so  already !" 

"  Will  you  not  wait,  until  you  hear  what  I  am  going 
to  say  ?'' 

*^  Oh,  I  know  it  by  heart.  You  will  reflect  for  a  year : 
during  that  time,  the  weathercock  turns  this  way  to- 
day, and  that  way  to-morrow,  until  at  last  it  stands  so 
still,  it  will  neither  go  backwards  nor  forwards,  h 
there  the  least  sense  in  a  lover,  who — ^hue,  hue!''— 
the  old  man  began  to  blow  gently  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  blow  away  feathers — "  goes  thus  with  his  love- 
vapours  and  rosy-coloured  clouds,  and  whatsoever  he 
calls  all  that  nonsense.  Enough,  he  must  be  off,  and 
not  stick  there  like  an  old  wooden  block !'' 
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'*  May  I  go  on,  £Either,  where  I  began  ?'^ 
'^  Aye,  aye — ^but  let  me  not  hear  a  word  of  the  non- 
insical  promise  yon  cheated  me  ont  of,  namely,  that  I 
n  not  to  say  a  word  nntil  you  come  to  me  yourself, 
id  say,  ^  Now,  father,  I  am  ready; '  for  if  I  am  to  be 
lent  till  then,  I  must  be  silent  till  I  am  in  my  grave. 
bw  speak,  if  there  is  any  sense  in  what  you  have  to 

*^  You  can  decide  that  for  yourself,  father." 

''Then  on  with  you !  K  you  could  *  break  through 
>ur  rules  !' — ^you  wish  to  tie  on  a  conclusion  to  this, 
>ur  pet  phrase?" 

''  Quite  right,  father;  and  this  is  the  continuation, 
ould  I  break  through  my  resolution  of  submitting  to 
1  the  torture  of  a  year's  delay,  sooner  than  enter  into 
1  engagement  that  I  might  hereafter  regret,  my 
^ing  so  would  be  of  no  use ;  for  such  is  the  present 
ate  of  affairs  in  the  Mork  family,  no  suitor — and  I 
ast  of  all — ^would  be  either  received  or  welcome." 

''  Ah,  ha !  you  have  had  some  information  then — ^you 
Bive  not  been  quite  asleep  all  this  time ! — ^Tell  me,  my 
>y,  what  you  have  heard." 

''When  I  made  my  last  voyage  this  summer,  not 
ring  able  to  procure  any  cargo  for  Wisby,  I  deter- 
ined,  on  my  return  from  Holland,  to  accomplish  my 
ish  by  some  means  or  other." 

'*  Now  it  begins  to  look  well.  But  still  you  did  not 
ad  a  cargo  ?" 

'^  No;  but  for  all  that  I  was  going  to  Wisby." 

*'  Hem,  hem— cannot  see  exactly  how  that  was  to 
ippen !" 

''  Everything  is  easy  enough,  when  a  man  is  in  real 
Lmest.  You  cannot  think  I  cruised  about  with  Cap- 
in  Donnert  for  nothing.  I  remembered  his  wonderful 
scovery  touching  the  tide  and  the  variation  of  the  com- 

ii2 
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pass.  'You  must  never/  he  used  to  say,  'judged my 
real  course  by  that  which  I  steer;  for  it  often  liappeitt 
that  my  reckoning  obliges  me  to  steer  northj  when  I 
actually  wish  to  reach  the  south.  But  this  iriU  f^ 
become  plain  when  your  information  prepresses  nS- 
ciently  for  you  to  penetrate  into  the  more  subtle  piri'  ^'1  ^ 
of  knowledge/  " 

"  Hbl,  hh,  ha^  you  knave.    You  think  you  hare  ff^ 
as  far  as  that  now  ?" 

'^  Possibly,  father ;  and  therefore  I  had  no  fear  ta* 
that  a  storm,  or  a  calm,  or  something  would  occur,  jii0^ 
to  bring  me  into  that  channel.     It  is  always  better^ 
you  see,  for  a  young  'man  to  leap  the  cord  sometJimg^ 
than  to  walk,  step  by  step,  by  rule  V '' 

"  So,  so ;  is  this  your  respect,  thus  venturing  to  cpoit^ 
my  wise  sayings  ?     What  think  you,  Lona,  of -such 
respect  ?'' 

"  You  see'' — Albin  passed  his  hand  over  his  bunuDi 
cheeks,  and  glistening  eyes,  which  latter  appeared 
allow  themselves  the  privilege  of  betraying  all  Hbm^ 
was  passing  in  his  heart — "the  very  evening  I 
about  to  run  out  of  the  harbour,  I  accidentally  met 
skipper  &om  Gothland,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out 
much   as  I  could  from  him.     He  had  made  a  rapxd 
voyage,  so  that  his  information  was,  alas  !  more  recent 
than  I  wished.   Had  it  been  old,  I  might  have  comfortecl 
myself  with  the  hope  that  a  change  had  taken  place  ^ 
Wisby  since  his  departure.'' 

"What  was  the  information?" 

"  Very  sad :  Merchant  Mork  had  been  ill  ever  VDS^ 
I  was  at  Wisby." 

"  What  of  that  ?     I  knew  it  from  tiie  clerk's  amifBr 
about  the  money  which  Stenson  remitted  for  the  corn**' 

"  Yes,  father,  true — ^but  I  did  not;  for  when  I  stW 
from  Gefle,  the  money  had  not  arrived.    Hlness  is,  ko** 
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Tcr,  of  different  kinds ;  and  a  clerk,  when  writing  to  a 
trange  man  of  business,  is  not  likely  to  betray  what 
»ne  disinterested  man  will  tell  another,  whom  he 
apposes  to  be  equally  disinterested.  Do  you  under- 
tand?" 

''I  understand.  And  the  disinterested  man  told 
ou—  ?'' 

**  Mysterious  things  of  the  darkest  kind.  He  said, 
hat  the  merchant  did  not  suffer  from  a  fever,  but  from 
n  unsettled  state  of  mind:  he  was  sometimes  quite 
nuatic,  and  raved  about  so  many  strange  things,  that  it 
ras  feared  all  was  not  right  between  him  and  his  con- 
dence,  and  the  idea  was  confirmed,  according  to  the 
pinion  of  my  informant,  by  the  house  being  closed 
gainst  all  visitors.  Latterly,  no  one  went  there,  and  to 
void  any  fiirther  inquiry,  just  before  the  departure  of 

/aptain  B ,  the  whole  family  left  Wisby  for  the 

ountry,  where  they  intend  remaining  till  late  in  the 
utumn.  So,  after  all  this  information,  I  again  allowed 
eason  to  take  the  helm  —  for  of  what  use  would  it 
»e  to  follow  my  rash  thoughts  ?  I  neither  could  nor 
rould  meet  her,  whom  I  wish  to  see,  in  any  other  place 
lian  her  parent's  house !  And  now  the  whole  winter 
\  passing  away — ^and  the  spring  and  summer;  for  as 
othing  came  of  my  voyage,  everything  must  remain 
8  it  is  tiU  next  autumn.  Then,  however,  when  ray 
oble  '  Seefraulein*  has  bathed  her  beautiAil  form  in 
lie  Mediterranean,  she  shall  cast  anchor  some  fine 
atumn  day  in  the  harbour  of  Wisby." 

''And  when  her  young  commander,'*  remarked  the 
Id  man;  "  steps  on  shore  to  wait  upon  the  lady  of 
b  love,  how  surprised  wiU  he  be  to  find  that  some 
Lore  cunning  suitor,  instead  of  casting  anchor  in  the 
arbour  of  Wisby,  has  laid-to  in  the  maiden's  heart. 
four  most  obedient  servant.  Captain — I  regret  1  cauwol 
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have  the  honour ;  I  am  already  engaged  for  Hjmerfi 
country  dance/  " 

"  Dear  father  !  how  can  you  have  the  heart  to  te 
such  a  prophet  of  evil?"   said  Albin^  half  angrilj' 
"Can  I  set  off  there  now  like  a  fool,  when  I  knowtt    1 
would  be  quite  useless,  and  when  under  any  curcom- 
stances  I  have  not  decided  upon  offering  her  my  hand? 
No,  the  year  shall  first  expire ;  and  the  more  certainlyf 
fit)m  the  very  fact  that,  as  my  intended  voyage  ended  i** 
nothing,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Providence  Asi0^ 
me,  that  my  first  plan  was  the  best." 

"  Well  then,  keep  to  your  first  plan,  my  boy !    TAexf^' 
while,  it  may  happen  you  have  still  a  little  experienoe 
buy,  which  hereafter  may  be  of  use  to  you." 

"Dear  father!  Can  you  for  a  moment  see 
sense  in  my  supposing,  that  I,  who  am  so  little  knowV 
and  have  besides  so  seriously  displeased  Herr  Morfc 
would  be  invited  to  a  house  filled  with  distress  axic 
anxiety,  when  even  their  oldest  acquaintances  are  uoi 
admitted?" 

"  I  agree  with  you,  that  this  is  not  precisely  the  mot^ 
suitable  time — as  for  the  rest,  I  shall  give  myself 
concern   about  it :    the   gout   wiU  soon   get  into  m, 
stomach,  and  then  all  will  be  at  an  end.     Come  Lonv 
and  dance  for  me." 

"  You  must  not  be  angry,  dearest  father;  for  to  of 
the  truth,  I  am  more  annoyed  myself  than  I  am  willmg' 
to  allow." 

At  these  words,  Albin  pressed  the  old  man's  hand 
and  hurried  away  to  his  own  room,  which  fonned* 
little  comer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lai^e  dwelling* 
Here  he  met  Bas,  who  also  lived  at  Furiwik  during 
the  winter. 
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"  Listen,  Bas.  Can  you  give  me  any  remedy  for  a 
malady  which  often  comes  over  me  when  I  am  on 
shore,  and  which  is  called  ennui  ?  Sit  down  and  talk 
to  me.     You  used  to  know  something.'' 

"  I  am  not  in  a  talkative  humour  to  day.  Captain ; 
bat  as  we  are  on  terra  firma,  with  your  permission  I 
will  sit  down/' 

''Ho,  ho!  What's  all  this  about ?   Are  you  sick?" 

''  No,  but  I  had  such  a  strange  dream  last  night." 

'*  Well,  let  us  hear  it." 

"  I  dreamt  of  Poll — which  I  have  not  done  for  a  long 
time.  Ah,  that  the  heart  should  be  so  tough!  But 
if  things  go  as  last  night  would  seem  to  prophecy,  I  may 
be  thinking  of  the  starry  shawl  again." 

"  Ha !  comrade.  You  are  going  to  look  alive  again. 
What  did  she  promise  you  then  ?" 

'*  Yes,  she  spoke  thus.  '  Bas,  I  am  about  to  take 
the  heavy  burden  from  off  you  for  ever;  I  will  not 
always  haunt  you,  without  your  receiving  anything  from 
me.  You  must  turn  your  thoughts  to  a  fine,  black- 
eyed,  rosy-cheeked  maiden  of  Gothland,  and  I  will 
show  her  to  you  when  the  time  comes.  Only  be  quiet 
and  contented,  and  rely  upon  me,  and  I  will  so  order 
it,  that  you  shall  be  repaid  for  all  the  sighs  I  have  cost 
you.  And  as  a  sign  that  you  may  know  when  the 
right  one  is  in  the  way,  she  shall  sing  your  favourite 
song :  '  The  Cat  is  sure,  my  kith  and  kin.'  And  when 
she  had  so  spoken,  she  disappeared  in  a  beautiful  silver 
cloud  tipped  with  crimson.  Perhaps  she  is  dead,  be- 
cause she  has  foretold  this." 

"  Well,  it  would  not  be  one  day  too  soon ;  and  were 
I  you,  instead  of  being  downcast,  I  should  feel  as  light 
as  a  bird.  We  shall  soon  see  you  have  spied  out  some 
pretty  girl  in  Gothland." 

"  That's  not  so  easy  to  find;  for  as  we  ate  on  \>\\% 
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subject,  Captain,  I  will  tell  you  I  was  cat  to  the  heart: 
when  I  got  home  I  seemed  like  a  fish  out  of  water;  all 
the  people  stared  at  me — ^no  one  thought  that  Olle  Bas 
had  seen  the  sun  rise  in  the  same  place  as  themsdvek 
Well,  well,  for  all  that  they  were  good  honest  people— 
and  were  I  to  pass  by  a  nice  little  house,  firom  which  a 
sweet  voice  was  sounding,  then  .  .  /' 
"You  would  go  in  ?" 

"  Aye,  Captain,  that  I  would  1  .  .  .  When  I  was  in 
town  yesterday,  I  was  talking  to  a  man  firom  Wisby/' 
"  What  do  you  say  ?  You  did  not  tell  me  of  this? 
"Why,^^  said  Bas,  assuming  a  most  serious  air, 
beneath  which,  however,  there  lay  a  slight  degree  of 
mischief;  "  I  did  not  know.  Captain,  that  it  was  of  any 
great  importance." 

"  I  did  not  say  it  was ;  but  places  one  has  been  in, 
have  always  some  interest  attached  to  them/' 

"  Oh,  you  never  said  so  before.  I  also  met  a  man 
from  Gothenburg  and  fix)m  Westerwick,  and  .  .  " 

"  Hush — I  did  not  &sk  after  the  whole  world ! . . . 
"VMiat  news  did  you  hear  from  Wisby  ?" 

"  Only  some  news  that's  old  now.  Merchant  MoA 
was  singing  his  last  hymn :  they  think  he  cannot  live 
through  the  winter,  and  they  say  he  goes  wandering 
about  Elfhagen,  where  the  family  vault  is.  It  is  a  pity 
they  do  not  leave  it." 
"  Nothing  more  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  one  of  the  young  ladies  had  been  lately 
betrothed." 

"  Bas  !"  —  Albin  started  up  so  suddenly,  that  he 
nearly  upset  the  table. — "  I  believe  you  are  taking  the 
liberty  of  making  assertions  to  a  person  it  does  not 
altogether  become  you  to  jest  with." 

Bas  maintained  his  T^ithering  gravity.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Caplaai,  \^  >i>ci^T^  Ss^  ^k^SJoms.^  unbecoming  in 
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my  relating  the  news  I  have  heard ;  but  you  desired  me 
to  do  so/' 

*'  I  asked  for  news  from  Wisby,  but  I  did  not  mean 
that  you  should  invent  it/' 

"  I  would  respectfully  ask^  Captain,  if  you  ever  caught 
me  telling  an  untruth?  K  my  Captain  lies^  then  I  lie 
too,  but  may  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  did  not  hear  what 
I  was  going  to  tell  you/' 

"  She  is  betrothed,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  one  of  the  ladies  is  betrothed." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  name  ?  " 

"Aye,  surely  I  heard  her  name;  but  as  you  seem  to 
take  my  talking  so  ill,  I  had  better  not  intrude  any 
longer." 

"  Bas,  you  must  not  mind  a  hasty  word.     You  know 

I  am  naturally  quick.     Was  it  the  one  who  pleased 

you  so  much  ?" 

"  Do  you  think.  Captain,  I  should  have  come  out  so 

plump  with  that?  "  answered  Bas,  looking  boldly  into 

the  blushing  face  of  his  commander?    '^ I  remember 

full  well  the  trouble  yo\i  took  to  lay  me  down  gently, 

when  you  read  me  mother  Kitty's  letter,  telling  of 

Poll's  faithlessness !" 

Albin  made  no  reply  :  he  was  satisfied,  and  smiled  at 
Bas,  who  was  highly  pleased  at  his  own  cleverness. 

"  No,  Captain,  now  we  may  slip  our  cable;  it  was  the 
eldest  young  lady  that  was  betrothed." 

"  God  be  praised  I" — Albin  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Then  Lieutenant  Salzwedel  has  got  his  beloved 
back  again?" 

"  No ;  that  is  not  the  bridegroom's  name ;  but  a 
Lieutenant  he  is." 

"Whatl  has  my  unlucky  counsel  borne  such  fruit? 
Was  it  Lieutenant  Victor  H ?  " 
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"  Quite  rights  Captain ;  he  was  engaged  to  the 
sister  before/' 

"  That  is  quite  incomprehensible — how  caa  it  hate 
happened  ?"  And  Albin  became  so  absorbed  in  Ids  own 
thoughts  that  Bas  left  him.  The  worthy  Bas  was  always 
highly  delighted  whenever  he  could  give  his  Captain  a 
hint  that  he  understood  the  state  of  aflSurs  as  wdl  as 
the  Captain  himself. 

When  Albin  told  this  news  to  Papa  Stangerling,  the 
old  man  shook  his  head.     "  Strange  ladies  are  not 
quite    so  invulnerable — very  MvolousI    (Jod  knots    I 
whether  it  may  not  be  better  for  you  to  keep  to  your 
resolutions — I  believe  I  will  say  no  more  about  than.** 

Albin  felt  quite  convinced  that  the  calm^  quiet,  and 
fastidious  Thekla  must  have  some  secret  reason  for  thns 
acting;  but^  be  that  as  it  mighty  he  was  in  a  mad 
happier  humour  than  before ;  for  a  man  has  only  to 
experience  a  foretaste  of  some  great  misfortune,  to  6d 
an  instantaneous  relief,  as  if  life  were  once  more 
renewed,  when  he  finds  nothing  comes  of  his  cyfl 
foreboding. 

The  same  evening  Albin  received  something  that 
served  to  disturb  his  thoughts.  This  was  a  letter,  tie 
contents  of  which  we  shall  reserve  for  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THS  LAflT  WISH. 

''  HsRR  Captain  I 
An  unhappy  woman,  weighed  down  by  sickness,  pain, 
and  grief,  ventures  to  entreat  you  to  grant  her  request, 
and  come  to  her  for  an  hour.  Life  wears  a  diflferent 
aspect  when  viewed  at  the  gates  of  death,  than  it  did 
before,  and  my  greatest  wish  is  now  to  rectify,  as  far  as 
I  can,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  consequent  upon  my 
education.  I  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  my  desire 
being  to  die  in  the  land  which  gave  me  birth,  and  then 
banished  me.  I  cannot,  will  not,  turn  to  those  who 
once  held  the  same  creed  as  myself:  it  is  only  among 
Christians  that  a  christian  woman  can  seek  for  help  and 
consolation.  Ah,  then,  come  soon !  Banish  from  your 
memory  the  remembrance  of  those  moments  which  I 
have  long  since  erased  from  mine !  The  time  of  folly  is 
past — I  am  patiently  waiting  for  the  dawning  of  a  new 
dav.  Susanna  Ennes.'^ 

'*  I  must  go  to  her — I  cannot  do  otherwise,^^  Albin 
said,  the  instant  he  read  the  letter;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion.  "  But  what  if  she 
deceives  me — if  she  still  cherishes  a  feeling  that  is  con- 
trary to  all  reason,  a  passion  that  perhaps  has  been 
kindled  by  ingratitude  ?    No,  I  cannot  think  \t,  1  \iaiNe 
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not  seen  her  for  more  than  four  years — she  most  be  (dd 
now.  Ah  I  how  happy  should  I  be^  could  I  devise  tome 
plan  for  turning  her  wealth  to  some  great  and  noUe 
purpose !  Yes^  I  will  go^  I  will  go  I  K  she  deceifes 
me,  I  am  then  entitled  to  show  her  my  oontempti  and 
turn  my  back  on  her." 

Papa  Stangerling  was  to  know  nothing  of  the  letter; 
for  should  Albinos  old  credulity  chance  to  play  him  s 
trick,  it  was  better  that  he  should  laugh  alone. 

And  Albin  set  out  from  Furiwik  under  the  pretext  of 
paying  a  visit  to  the  ^  Seefraulein.' 

The  habitation  of  Madame  Ennes  was  situated  aboiit 
three  miles  from  Herr  Stangerling's ;  and  as  Albin  passed 
the  grotto,  where,  on  his  first  visit,  he  had  overheard  the 
duet  between  the  quondam  Captain  and  his  Steersman, 
he  could  not  help  laughing ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
felt  happy  at  the  thought,  that  the  old  man  was  no 
longer  tormented,  as  the  victim  of  his  own  weakness, 
but  slept  in  peace. 

When  Albin  reached  the  house  (where  everything 
wore  an  air  of  death,  from  the  jalousies  being  drawn 
down,  and  no  appearance  of  a  living  creature),  the  door 
slowly  opened  after  some  time,  and  two  servants  with 
long  faces,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  a  house  when  death 
is  on  the  threshold,  showed  themselves. 

"  I  hope  Madame  Ennes  is  not  quite  beyond  hope?^ 
began  Albin,  in  order  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
state  of  affairs. 

"  Ah,^'  sighed  the  maid,  while  a  man-servant  went  to 
take  Albinos  horse,  "  it  will  soon  be  over !" 

"  Is  there  no  doctor  here  ?" 

"  He  is  just  gone.'* 

*'  Go  and  tell  Madame  Ennes  that  Captain  Stangeriing 
waits ;  \)ut  \i  «itie '\i \aQ*^\«i x^^Y^^Taanow, I  am  inno 

hurry." 
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The  girl  soon  returned  with  the  information  that  her 
mistress  bade  him  welcome^  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  him  in  an  hour. 

Albin,  meanwhile,  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted 
into  a  room,  which,  from  the  air  of  comfort  it  betrayed, 
he  fancied  looked  as  if  prepared  for  his  reception ;  and 
when  left  alone,  he  threw  himself  on  the  luxurious 
conch,  and,  without  any  definite  object,  allowed  his 
eyes  to  wander  over  the  walls  and  ftmiiture.  The  short 
autumn  day  drew  near  its  close ;  but  the  reflection  from 
the  rose-coloured  wax  candles  in  candelabra  of  silver 
and  mother-of-pearl,  and  placed  upon  porphyry  pillars,  . 
on  either  side  of  a  large  pier*glass,  threw  a  sufScient 
light  over  the  splendour,  which  a  stronger  light  might 
have  been  injurious  to.  *^  This  room,^'  murmured  Albin, 
''  must  have  been  locked  up  when  old  Ennes  lived  here 
alone — at  least,  I  never  saw  it ;  neither  should  I  have 
thought  that  Mother  Steersman  had  such  a  refined 
taste.  What  a  magnificent  Venus  I  Why,  here  is  a  pic- 
ture gallery ! — genuine  and  valuable  works  of  art !  It 
is  easy  to  be  seen  Mother  Steersman  does  not  deny  her 
masculine  taste;  that  bold  amazon  is  beyond  all  prudery. 
Beautiful !  superb  1^'  And,  taking  up  a  candlestick, 
Albin  quickly  beguiled  the  time  in  walking  up  and 
down  the  picture  gallery. 

The  hour  passed  like  a  second,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  maid  announced  that  her  mistress  waited;  but 
begged  that  Herr  Stangerling  would  tread  very  lightly, 
as  the  least  movement,  or  the  slightest  noise,  affected 
the  sick  lady. 

*'  Poor  woman !"  said  Albin,  from  his  heart,  "  how 
bitter  it  must  be  to  her,  comparing  her  former  strength 
with  her  present  weakness  !  Perhaps,  she  is  now  think- 
ing with  horror  and  remorse  of  the  days  her  elastic  foot 
trod  the  planks  of  the  '  Fiiegfisch,'  when  one  ^^sic:^ 
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firom  her  eye  gave  her  despotic  command,  and  one  irard 
was  sufficient  to  enforce  it!'*     While  these  thougbts 
were  passing  through  Albinos  mind,  he  had  travened 
several  beautifully  furnished  rooms,  and  now  stood  with 
his  conductress  before  the  sick-chamber,  to  which  fliere 
was  no  door,  but  it  was  separated  firom  the  other  aparU 
ments  by  a  thick  double  curtain  of  sea-green  vehet. 
An  odour,  by  no  means  that  of  doctor's  drugs,  but 
rather  of  rare  and  aromatic  perfumes,  penetrated  throngli 
the  curtains.     A  certain  degree  of  inquietude  suddenly 
seized  Albin:  he  allowed  the  heavy  silk  fringe,  whidi  be 
was  on  the  point  of  parting,  again  to  fall,  and  stood 
immoveable.     Within  and  around,  aU  was  still  as  the 
grave;   his   companion  had  softly  uttered  the  woid, 
"  There  !'*  and  disappeared.     "  I  know  not  what  fiooliflh 
jest  I  fancy  is  going  to  be  played  upon  me !     But  if  the 
devil  himself  has  assumed  the  form  of  Mother  Steersman, 

I   must  venture  in !     An  imhappy  sick  woman " 

Again  he  parted  the  fringe,  again  the  silken  curtain 
rustled,  now  it  opened,  and  Albin  entered. 

An  almost  perfect  obscurity  pervaded  in  the  capaciooB 
and  mysterious  apartment,  not  proceeding,  however, 
from  the  shadows  which  at  this  time  veiled  the  sky,  bat 
from  the  dimness  of  the  lights.  There  were,  indeed, 
several  lamps;  but  these  were  concealed  by  a  number 
of  plants,  whose  soft  and  fresh  green  formed  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  artificial  moonlight.  In  silent  amaie- 
ment  Albin  looked  about  him.  He  could  neither 
discover  the  sick  bed,  nor  the  least  appearance  of  an 
invalid;  but  quite  in  the  back  ground  he  perceived 
something  resembling  a  small  tent  of  woven  creeping 
plants.  Thither  Albin  directed  his  steps,  and  suddenb^ 
stood  before  a  novel  drapery  of  purple  web,  embroideied 
with  flowers,  and  of  so  light  a  texture,  that  a  mere 
breath  Beemedi  %\3£elc^&\^  \a^  ^^^^^^ciS^*.    If  Albin  had  stood 
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as  if  entranced  before  the  velvet  hangings^  was  there 
not  something  more  to  assist  him  now  ?  Could  it  be 
possible  that  a  dying  person  could  find  pleasure  in 
such  worldly  foUy?  But^  as  he  had  gone  so  far,  he 
must  look  in,  even  were  he  to  repent  of  his  imprudence. 
A  slight  tremor  passed  through  him  as  he  touched  the 
airy  partition  with  his  hand,  and  he  started  back  amazed 
as  it  opened.  What  was  the  sight  he  had  seen  in  this 
house,  when  a  youth,  to  that  which  now  met  the  eyes  of 
the  man,  and  held  him  rivetted  to  the  spot !  A  large 
^ass  globe  hung  from  the  top  of  the  tent,  and  contained 
a  dear,  bright  flame,  which  shed  a  light  that  gave  the 
magic  temple  the  semblance  of  a  natural  arbour,  through 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  which  the  moon  was  peeping 
inquisitively  down;  and  its  beams  played  on  the  rich 
foliage  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and  on  the  female 
form  that  rested  on  her  purple-cushioned  couch,  and 
which  lay  slumbering  in  a  position  worthy  of  some 
ancient  master ;  with  the  lilies  of  death  on  her  counte- 
nance, but  a  hidden  life  of  consuming  fire  flowing 
through  every  vein,  betrayed  by  the  undulating  motion 
of  the  white  muslin  dress,  and  the  slight  trembling  of  the 
hair  that  rested  upon  the  arm  which  supported  her  head. 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued. 

Albin  moved  not ;  but  now  the  death-sick  woman 
raised  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  fixed  them  with  an  ex- 
pression of  enduring  dejection  and  passionate  grief  on 
him  who  had  awakened  a  feeling  in  her  heart  which 
neither  time  nor  absence  had  been  able  to  eradicate. 

"  Captain  Jentzel  V'  she  murmured  in  a  broken  voice, 
while  those  eyes  which  could  speak  every  language  be- 
sought him  to  enter,  and  directed  him  to  take  a  seat 
OB  a  cushion  which  lay  upon  the  mat  beside  her.  We 
must  confess  that  he  might  have  obeyed  this  command 
as  he  stepped  into  the  myatic  temple,  had  not  an  im«^^ 
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of  purity  and  innocence — Rosa's  childlike  and  lovdy 
form — ^together  with  the  remembrance  of  another  on  the 
decks  of  the  '  Fliegfische '  stood  between  him  and  ber 
who  reclined  on  her  purple  bed.  Stilly  the  spell  was  not 
quite  broken  as^  standing  at  her  side^  he  gently  asked: 
''What  commission  has  Madame  Ennes  for  an  dU 
acquaintance?" 

The  weakened  nerves  of  Madame  Susanna  did  not 
permit  her  to  hear  the  question ;  as,  howeyer,  AlUn 
drew  nearer  and  stooping  down  repeated  it,  she  answered 
in  a  voice  scarcely  audible :  "  It  relates  to  the  last  wish 
of  a  dying  woman." 

''Excuse  me,  dear  Madame  Ennes  !  This  maybe  s 
false  idea.     Death  docs  not  seem  to  dwell  here !" 

She  seized  his  hand,  and  laid  it  upon  her  violently 
beating  heart.  "Feel! — is  not  that  dreadful?  I  am 
dying  of  the  most  incurable  of  all  diseases :  that  which 
strikes  at  the  heart !" 

While  this  confidential  communication  (sUghtly 
interrupted  from  time  to  time)  escaped  her  lips,  her 
hand  had  grasped  Albinos  wrist ;  but  alas  I  that  pnbe 
would  have  driven  the  goddess  of  love  herself  to  despair, 
it  did  beat  a  little  quicker — but  nothing  that  even  half  a 
hope  could  be  built  on. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  lament  your  illness,  Madame  Ennes. 
But  does  the  opinion  of  your  physician  agree  with  the 
representation  you  have  made  of  your  state  ?" 

At  the  sound  of  these  chilling  words — ^Albin  not 
understood  all,  though  delicacy  forbade  him  to  appear 
as  if  he  doubted  the  reality  of  this  pretended  sicknesa— 
an  angry  glance,  somewhat  unusual  with  a  dying  perscXDi 
passed  over  the  eyes  of  the  handsome  woman ;  but  she 
controlled  herself,  and  answered  in  her  former  fecUe 
tone :  "  1£  you  doubt  me,  you  can  ask  Doctor 
he  left  me  AaxvX.  «^  tew  V^-va^  ^^^\" 
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She  did  not  mention  that  the  said  doctor  had  seen 
ler  in  an  ordinary  room ;  still  less  in  her  ordinary  bed, 
ind  playing  the  real  part  of  an  invalid  under  the 
nfluence  of  a  burning  fever,  caused  by  her  dread 
hat  Albin  would  not  come,  but  which  she  declared  to 
le  a  malady  from  which  she  had  been  for  some  time 
nffering. 

''Then,  Madame  Ennes,^'  replied  Albin,  who  not  only 
hought  it  right  but  necessary  to  conclude  this  danger- 
ous interview  as  quickly  as  possible,  ''  you  will  inform 
ne  what  your  last  wishes  are." 

"  I  will  candidly  tell  them,  if  you.  Captain  Jentzel — 
scuse  my  still  making  use  of  your  old  name — ^will  allow 
if  such  candour.'' 

Albin  bowed. 

"  My  property  amounts  to  .  .  .  .''  Here  she  men- 
ioned  a  sum,  the  magnitude  of  which  made  Albin 
ihudder. 

''Ha!''  thoMght  she,  "can  he  at  last  have  learned 
he  worth  of  gold  ?  " 

"  Hal"  thought  he,  "how  many  poor  negroes  have 
poured  out  their  sweat  and  blood  to  accumulate  this 
unheard-of  sum  I" 

"  Yes,  this  is  my  wealth,  which  I  now  wish  to  turn 
to  much  that  may  be  useful  and  advantageous.  But 
for  this  object  it  is  necessary  that  my  will  should  have 
ui  executor  who  will  have  heart  and  inclination  to  work 
for  the  public  good." 

Albin  knew  not  exactly  what  he  was  now  to  think. 
If  she  meant,  dead  or  living,  to  give  away  her  enormous 
wealth,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  tjie  per- 
formance of  a  great  and  noble  work,  she  could  not  be 
utterly  lost ;  and  with  redoubled  attention  he  stooped 
low  as  he  uttered  the  words  : 

"  I  am  not  equal  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  condJi- 
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tions  of  so  important  a  trust  by  myself  alone :  if  you  wiQ 
allow  me  to  offer  an  opinion^  a  committee  shonldbe 
formed  to  consult  upon  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  it" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  that,  yet '^  the 

hesitated  for  some  time. 

"  I  have  done  her  wrong/'  thought  Albin,  with  some 
degree  of  self-reproach.  ''Whoever  gives  others  the 
power  of  disposing  of  their  property,  must  feel  they  are 
near  their  end.  Her  paleness  and  helplessness  are 
not  then  feigned ;  her  last  act  of  coquetry  has  expired 
in  the  desire  to  show  herself  in  as  favourable  a  light  ai 
possible  to  me.  I  forgive  her,  and  He  who  weighs  small 
sins  as  well  as  great  ones  will  not  charge  this  upon  her.'' 
Captain  Jentzel  I" 

Dear  Madame  Ennes,  speak  fireely !''  And  Albin 
never  once  remembered  that,  for  want  of  a  chair^  he 
must  kneel  down  upon  the  cushion  in  order  to  hear  her 
better. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  living,  look  upon  a  wish 
expressed  by  those  who  will  soon  be  incapable  of  utter- 
ing another,  as  a  sacred  law?" 

"  I  do,  certainly ! " 

"  Oh,  that  it  were  so !  Forgive  me,  if  I  remind  joa 
of  a  time  when,  notwithstanding  the  fetters  that  chained 
me,  I  dared  to  harbour  a  feeling " 

'"That,  according  to  the  words  in  your  letter,  yon 
have  long  forgotten/'  interrupted  Albin,  with  a  deep 
blush. 

"  Pardon  me  this  necessary  falsehood — ^without  it,  I 
had  not  this  day  been  permitted  to  confide  in  him,  in 
whose  hands  I  wish  to  place  so  much  !" 

Albin  considered  it  better  to  remain  silent. 

"  It  is  this  unhappy  feeling/'  continued  she,  ''tk^ 
has  broken  my  strength :  I  fled  before  it  into  a  forei.^ 
laud  •,  to  fox^^X.  *\\.  A  ^^^^  TSi^^^M  \wtQ  a  whirl  of  di 
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patioD^  and  then  back  upon  my  old  life  on  the  seas — 
nothing  would  quell  the  billows  which  raged  within^ 
thongh  a  thousand  times  I  repeated  the  words  which 
caused  me  greater  agony  than  if  my  heart  had  been 
seared  with  a  red-hot  iron;  ^he  hates  and  abhors  thee !' 
Oh,  how  often,  though  unseen  by  him,  have  I  looked  upon 
the  man  whose  image  haunts  me,  and  whom  I  must  fol- 
low in  obedience  to  that  mysterious  power  which  urges 
on  one  planet  to  accompany  another!  No  hope  was 
fostered  in  my  soul;  but  when  I  became  a  widow — ^wheu 
this  hand  after  which  so  many  had  sighed,  was  free — 
when  at  last  I  felt  that  deatVs  cold  kiss  was  touching 
my  lips,  then  I  returned  home,  to  realize,  if  possible, 
the  idea  that  alone  sustained  me,  namely,  to  surrender 
my  wealth  to  him,  who  was,  and  who  is,  the  everlasting 
dream  of  my  whole  thought  and  being/' 
"  Impossible  V*  stammered  Albia. 
''  Why  impossible  V*  asked  she — ^for  too  well  she  per- 
ceived that  she  had  at  least  awakened  his  compassion 
and  sympathy.  '^  Captain  Jentzel !  Can  you  so  des- 
pise a  woman  who  has  never  injured  you,  as  not  to  sub- 
mit to  the  penalty  of  calling  her  your  wife  for  a  few 
days,  in  order  to  obtain  a  right  over  the  whole  of  her 
princely  fortime  ?" 

"  Wife  V^  repeated  Albin  eagerly. 

"Yes,  wife !     Grant  my  heart  this  heavenly  joy — 

give  me  the  last  consolation — thee — thee'' — she  threw 

her  arms  round  his  neck  with  such  vehemence  and 

strength,  that  Albin  felt  himself  almost  incapacitated 

from  making  any  resistance — "  thee,  thee  to  thank  for 

"«nng  opened  heaven  to  me  on  earth!     I  am  no  longer 

**»e  wife  of  another,  I  am  free — thou  art  free ;  and  soon 

^  'Tilt  be  more  so,  when  my  spirit  looks  down  upon 

^Q  blesses  thee  from  above  1 

'^tfixx  had  now  had  time  to  recover  him&e\{*,  m\\i 
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one  mighty  effort  he  withdrew  from  her  emfance  vA 
exclaimed : 

'^  I  have  but  a  word  to  say  :  Deeply  and  for  erer  ik) 
I  despise  her^  who  presumed  on  this  guilty  jest  to  mA 
upon  the  senses  of  a  man ;  and  were  this  blood-tollifll 
wealth  doubly  as  greats  never  would  I  purchase  it  ifc 
such  a  price.  What !  call  any  one  so  unfemininei  to 
totally  destitute  of  the  modesty  of  her  sex,  my  wife? 
No,  madam — ^a  thousand  times  no  !  Exercise  yourlMiB 
arts  on  whom  you  will — ^they  are  lost  upon  me  \"  Alto 
had  risen,  and  now  stood  with  anger  and  contempt 
depicted  in  every  glance,  in  the  middle  of  the  magv 
temple. 

For  some  minutes  Madame  Susanna's  head  sank 
upon  her  heaving  breast ;  then,  like  lightning,  she  md* 
denly  darted  from  her  elastic  couch ;  and  now  it  fV 
Mother  Steersman  who,  in  the  very  garb  in  which  di0 
had  fought  with  the  Malay — ^but  not,  as  then,  in  sport- 
threw  herself  upon  Albin,  who  scarcely  had  time  to 
understand  that  the  death-scene  and  love-scene  ^ere 
likely  to  end  in  a  contest  for  life  or  death.  Happilf) 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  strength  i^hick 
Nature  had  given  his  muscular  arms,  against  the 
extraordinary  activity  and  wild  eagerness  of  Mother 
Steersman.  Still,  during  some  moments,  the  struggle 
was  uncertain,  till  at  last  the  obvious  effort  of  Madame 
Susanna  to  bring  her  coaxing  hand  in  contact  with 
Albinos  throat,  inspired  him  with  courage,  totally  to 
forget  that  he  fought  with  a  woman.  A  few  moments 
more,  and  the  universal  ruin  of  plants,  lights,  bjA 
flower-vases  scattered  here  and  there,  bore  certain 
witness  to  a  double  victory  over  the  bold  amazoUj  as 
gasping  for  breath  she  lay  upon  one  of  the  trophies  of 
her  enemy\s  conquest.  But  the  victor  hastened  away 
from  the  field  of  battle,  as  if  he  had  fought  with  some 
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di  spirit  of  the  woods,  and  feared  that  it  was  following 

Be  upon  his  heels. 

LX  was  night  when  Albin  reached  home,  and  yet  he 

9  hardly  opened  his  eyes  the  next  morning,  when 

m  stood  beside  his  bed  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

3in  broke  it  open,  and  read  the  following : 

'^  In  a  couple  of  hours  I  leave  this,  but  we  shall  meet 

un  when  you  least  expect  it !    Whoever  waits  for 

'^nge,  knows  they  need  not  nuss  it,  and  therefore  can 

it  \" 

Albin  thought  it  better  not  to  mention  his  adventure 

'Mm  unde :  this  scene  would  make  him  apprehensive, 

3n  if  he  laughed  at  it. 

'*  I  was  too  hasty,''  said  Albin  thoughtfully  to  him- 

di;  *^  I  forgot  my  resolutions — she  was  stiU  a  woman ; 

e  contempt  I  showed  her  wounded  her  in  the  tenderest 

int — and  she  will  surely  track  me.     Now  I  have  a 

»dly  enemy  I" 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  STIEP  CAUSED  BY  DBSPAIB. 


^'  No,  by  heaven,  it  is  impossible  !  This  fickleness! 
So  despicable  an  act  cannot  be  thought  of!  She,  <ke, 
to  be  capable  of  heaping  this  deadly  insult  upon  me— 
how  could  she  act  so  contemptibly  ?  I  will  not  hear  it 
again — I  do  not  believe  it !'' 

So  spoke  Karl  Salzwedel,  an  hour  after  his  retnni, 
while,  with  an  emotion  that  struck  Madame  Ringeboig 
dumb,  he  hurriedly  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 

Herr  Salzwedel  warmly  greeted  his  son,  who  had 
returned,  full  of  hope  and  life,  and  then  wisely  with 
drew,  and  was  followed  by  Aunt  Taga,  as  soon  as 
Karl  had  intimated  his  intention  of  going  over,  that 
very  evening,  to  Herr  Mork^s.  It  was,  therefore, 
reserved  for  Madame  Ringeborg  to  break  the  distress- 
ing intelligence  to  her  son,  and  to  teU  him  of  Thekla's 
engagement  with  Victor;  and  she  now  trembled  for  the 
consequences  of  her  information. 

"  It  is  not  true,  dear  mother?  I  know  it  was  only 
a  jest,  though  not  unkindly  meant.  But  oh!  it  was 
fearfiilly  bitter ! " 

''My  son!^'  replied  Madame  Ringeborg,  with  a 
dignity  which,  even  in  this  hour  of  agony,  made  an 
impression  upon  Karl,  "can  you  think  your  mother 
would  trifle  mth  you  in  such  a  matter  ?" 
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'*  Oh  !  is  there,  then,  no  hope  V* 

His  countenance  changed  more  and  more;  and,  with 

tonishment,  Madame  Bingeborg  saw  her  calm  and 

solute  Karl  weighed  down  beneath  this  terrible  blow. 

Oh,  how  wrongly  had  Thekla  judged,   when  she 

ought  that,  even  in  this  greatest  of  all  sorrows,  Karl 

)iild  allow  reason  to  guide  him — and  now,  she  must 

!?er  know  the  contrary ! 

"My  dear  son!    for  your  mother's  sake,  come  to 

»iirself,  and  believe  me,  Thekla  is  not  the  maiden 

bo  merits  such  a  love — or  such  a  grief !'' 

"  Hush,  mother,  hush  1     Had  I  not,  from  my  very 

lildhood,  been  imbued  with  this  absurd  and  foolish 

ide,  then *^ 

"  Karl,  Karl  I  you  may,  indeed,  at  this  moment  be 
oked  on  as  a  man  who  is  beside  himself;  but  yet  you 
sy  go  too  far.  And  now,  I  tell  you,  such  unjustifiable 
sakness  is  unworthy  of  your  blood  and  honour  I^' 
''I  will  no  longer  show  it,  then  V  said  he,  seizing 
3  hat. 

'*  How — great  God  !  would  you  fly  from  the  house 
your  parents — from  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the 
aderest  of  mothers,  and  rush  out  into  the  town,  an 
ject  of  ridicule  to  every  one  ?  Is  a  coldness  to  spring 
» between  you  and  yours,  from  the  introduction  of  a 
reign  influence?  Oh,  Karl,  my  son,  do  not  thus  grieve 
e !  Believe  me,  a  mother's  love  may  be  deeply  and 
cairably  wounded  I^' 

Karl  heard  not.  Covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
!  sank  upon  a  chair,  near  Madame  Bingeborg's  work- 
ble,  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  that  with  his  arm  he 
ept  several  of  the  precious  articles  laid  upon  it,  to 
e  groimd. 

Madame  Bingeborg  sighed;  and,  with  a  gentleness 
at  showed  she  certainly  thought  Karl  might  die  oi 
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grief^  she  gathered  up  her  precious  yinaigrettes,  eggs, 
and  hearts^  carefully  wiped  them  with  her  apzoni  and 
then  replaced  them  on  the  table. 

There  are  some  people — and  to  these  Madame  Binge* 
borg  belonged — that  not  even  the  bitterest  sorrow  will 
disturb  from  their  ordinary  routine.  She  made  sereral 
attempts  to  speak  to  Karl;  but  as  she  Teceived  no 
answer^  in  the  deep  affliction  of  her  heart  she  went  to 
the  room  where  her  husband  was,  in  order  to  hold  a 
fsmiily  council  with  him  and  Aunt  Taga. 

Hcrr  Salzwedel  had  already  a  suspicion  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  occurred,  for  he  had  pushed  aside  all 
his  beloved  drawings  and  calculations,  and  sat  brooding— 
not,  however,  over  his  nocturnal  diggings — but,  true  to 
paternal  instinct,  he  thought  what  pleasure  ooold  he 
ever  have  in  his  discovery,  if  his  dear  son  were  unhappy. 
Truly,  the  old  man  must  have  well  nigh  foi^tten 
how  he  felt,  when  he  was  in  love  with  his  own  dear 
wife,  but  he  ventured  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
outlived — or  at  least,  repaired  his  loss — ^had  fortune 
so  decreed  that  he  never  was  to  have  the  bliss  of  bring- 
ing the  proud  and  stately  Ringeborg  Kulmering  home. 

He  had  just  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  when  hit 
dear  partner  opened  the  door,  and,  shaking  her  head, 
exclaimed :  *^  Father  !  this  will  never  do  I  I  will  call 
Taga,  that  we  may  consult " 

"  Excuse  me,  mother,  if  I  say  a  word:  would  it  not 
be  better  if  you  and  I  were  to  consult  alone,  so  ftr  ai 
is  necessary?  He,  of  whom  you  wish  to  speak,  i* 
nearest  to  us;  and  though  I  know  Taga  loves  him 
almost  as  well,  yet  she  is  so  foolish  in  talking  about 
everything — and  you  know  yourself  whether  it  is  rigkt 
that  our  house,  and  everything  that  happens  in  it) 
should  be  a  tale  for  ever  in  every  one's  moutii." 

Any  oi^^%\^Qi^  ^u  the  ^art  of  Herr  Saliwedd  was 
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sometbing  very  much  out  of  the  common  in  itself;  but 
still  more  so  was  it^  that  he  should  thus  express  himself 
to  Madame  Bingeborg^  to  her  who^  from  first  to  last^ 
had  watched  over  the  respectability  of  the  house  of 
Salzwedel.  Stilly  as  he  had  spoken,  the  proud  dame 
thought  his  words  deserved  some  attention ;  they  were 
so  rational,  that  she  wondered  the  idea  had  not  occurred 
to  herself;  and  in  order  to  justify  so  remarkable  an 
event,  she  laid  a  marked  emphasis  on  her  reply  < 

''  Do  you  know,  father,  evil  times  are  upon  us,  when 
he,  who  once  possessed  sense,  speaks  as  if  he  had  half 
lost  it.  Gk>d  bless  Taga,  the  poor  soul !  No  Christian 
being  can  be  more  affectionate  and  kind  than  she  is; 
but  to  admit  her  to'  the  knowledge  of  family  secrets 
that  ought  to  be  buried  ten  ells  under  the  ground,  is 
another  thing.    But  now,  listen  to  me.'^ 

"  I  am  listening,  mother  !  Will  you  sit  in  my  arm- 
chair,  or  on  the  sofa  ?^' 

''  We  will  both  sit  on  the  sofa,  for  we  must  speak 

low.'' 

And  now  the  old  couple  sat  down  in  solemn  silence. 
Having  offered  each  other  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  their 
respective  boxes,  everything  seemed  prepared  for  the 
opening  of  the  conference. 

*'  You  say  this,  then,  mother  ?'' 

"Yes;  I  say  he  will  lose  his  reason,  if  it  be  not 
turned  into  another  channel.  From  two  circumstances 
you  may  draw  this  conclusion  :  first,  he  reproached 
me — do  you  hear? — me,  his  mother — ^for  having  instilled 
an  absurd  pride  into  him  from  his  very  childhood — a 
pride  which  he  declares  he  now  has  to  thank  for  all 
his  misery :  secondly,  he  pushed  at  least  half  the  things 
off  my  work-table  with  iJs  elbow,  and  never  perceived 
it,  but  allowed  me  to  pick  them  up  myself— he,  who 
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once  would  have  half  choked  sooner  than  let  me  stoop 
for  the  least  thing.     I  think  these  are  proofs  1'^ 

"  Fearful  proofs — ^he  who  is  always  (»lm  and  patient. 
And  now  ?" 

'^  Now  he  sits  like  a  statue,  and  has  scarcely  as  mook 
feeling  as  that  would  have  1" 

"  No^  mother!'^  and  EarPs  altered  face  showed  itself 
at  the  door:  ''on  the  contrary,  I  have  so  much  feeBiig 
left  for  myself,  that  I  am  now  come,  after  much  oob* 
flicting  reflection,  to  entreat  my  fisither  and  mc^ie^ 
but  it  must  be  done  quickly — ^to  point  me  out  amaita 
whose  hand  I  may  ask  for  this  very  evening,*  fiir  be*, 
trothed  I  will  be  ere  to-morroVs  sun  rise,  and  I  agin 
see  Lieutenant  Victor's  bride  !" 

''  You  are  too  sensible  a  man,  my  son,  to  go  and  thni 
hazard  your  future  happiness  I^'  said  Herr  Sakwedd, 
in  a  tone  of  parental  persuasion,  while  Madame  Bingo- 
borg  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  devoutly  dedani 
that  so  extraordinary  a  day  must  be  accompanied  \fj 
wondrous  signs  in  the  sun  and  in  the  moon. 

Perhaps  so,'^  answered  Karl,  with  forced  calmness. 
Now,  dear  mother,  pray  be  convinced  that  what  is 
said  is  said ;  and  betrothed  wiU  I  be  this  evening,  if  I 
go  from  house  to  house  seeking  a  bride  \" 

"  Great  heaven  and  earth  \"  sighed  Madame  Ringe- 
borg,  in  despair,  ''a  scion  of  the  house  of  Salzwedd  and 
Bulmering  go  like  a  beggar  from  house  to  house,  seeking 
a  wife — he,  whom  every  maiden  in  Wisby  would  recdi* 
with  joy  and  gratitude?     No,  my  beloved  Karl  I    Yoi». 
will  not  debase  yourself  by  an  act  that  would  mato 
vour  parents  blush,   so  that  they  never  could  lode 
people  in  the  face  more.     You  have  come  back  to  ycW 
senses; — I  see  it !     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  have  or  not;  but  I  will  ha^  * 
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ring  on  my  finger^  when  I  again  see  her  who  has 
brought  me  to  this---that  I  know  1'' 

''  But/'  suggested  his  father, ''  what  girl  will  give  her 
consent  so  hastily?  Truly,  my  dear  son,  you  will  show 
but  little  delicacy  towards  your  future  wife,  if  you  woo 
her  in  such  a  manner  as  tUs/' 

"Oh,  we  can  speak  of  that  afterwards.  As  I  can 
get  no  good  advice,  I  will  leave  all  to  Providence. 
Adieu  I^' 

"Wait!'^  cried  Madame  Bingeborg,  in  a  faltering 
tone,  "  I  have  a  proposal  to  make/' 

Karl  turned  back  immediately,  and  stood  before  his 
mother. 

'*  But  do  not  come  and  accuse  me,''  continued  the 
old  lady,  "  if  it  does  not  turn  out  well;  for  I  protest,  by 
my  hitherto  unblemished  honour,  that  to-morrow,  when 
this  fbUy  has  subsided,  you  will  give  the  world  to  be 
agam  freed  from  the  chain  after  which  you  now  so 
madly  strive !" 

*'  No,  it  will  not  be  so:  I  wish — and  I  will  show  her — 
that  I  too  can  find  consolation  in  another.  I  already 
fisel  what  she  will  feel  to-morrow,  when  she  learns  that 
my  vows — my  faith — are  plighted  to  another.  But, 
mother,  the  proposal  ?" 

**  If  you  will  be  so  absurd,  then,  at  least  you  shall 
not  be  madl&  a  subject  of  ridicule.  I  think  I  know  a 
maiden  who  will  gladly  accept  your  hand,  and  yet  one 
whom  I  should  willingly  call  daughter,  because,  latterly, 
I  have  learned  so  perfectly  to  know  her  worth,  that,  in 
any  case—" 

*'  Where  does  she  live  ?"  exclaimed  Earl,  with  a  kind 
of  wild  joy — "  where  can  I  find  her  ?" 

''  You  can  remain  here,  my  son;  I  will  send  and  bid 
her  come,  that  I  may  first  speak  to  her.  Are  you 
satisfied?" 

c2 
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"  Yes,  if  you  are  quick." 

"  But  wiU  you  not  first  know  who  fche  is?" 

'^  As  you  like,  mother/' 

''  It  is  Thekla's  sister,  HQdur/' 

^'  Oh,  excellent !  I  wonder  that  did  not  ooeor  to 
me !  That  girl  has  so  many  whims  and  caprices,  fti^ 
I  must  be  utterly  lost  if  she  does  not  soon  cine  0^ 
Then  it  will  be  so  agreeable  for  Victor,  as  weU  asW 
betrothed,  to  see  such  a  pattern  before  them  of  ahappf 
couple !  Ha  I  Captain  Stangerling's  advice  has  coois 
to  pass.  I  could  not  then  have  believed  it;  but  ate 
this,  I  never  will  doubt  anything  agidn.'^ 

'^  I  will  write  her  a  line,''  said  Madame  Ringeborg— 
or  what  say  you,  father?    You  have  given  no  opinioB'" 

"  Oh,  where  is  the  use  ?  Karl  shows  he  is  master  d 
himself — ^he  has  no  need  of  his  father's  advice." 

"  I  only  require  some  great  revulsion  to  be  a  mm 
again,  father ;  I  want  some  strong  medicine :  wben  I 
have  taken  it,  I  promise  never  to  complain  of  its  bitter 
taste.  I  know  these  are  the  only  means  left  that  cm 
be  of  use  to  me." 

^^  Well,  my  son ;  if  it  must  be  so,  do  not  at  least  make 
so  dangerous  a  choice  as  the  girl  whom  your  moUier, 
to  my  astonishment,  has  proposed !     K  it  be  necessaiy 
to  take  a  daughter  from  this  house,  then  let  it  be  the 
best;  and,  with  God's  help,  you  will  be  happier  with-^ 
her  than  even  with  Thekla  !     Woo  the  little  Bosa:  ahe^ 
is  a  blessed  child,  and  will  bring  peace  and  piuupuiljM 
into  our  old  house !" 

'^No!'i  exclaimed  Karl;  ''she  is  too  good  not 
get  a  husband  who  will  woo  her  for  herself.     I  will 
have  that  on  my  conscience.     With  Hildur,  on 
contrary,  it  is  fair  play.     Write,  dear  mother,  write  1^  " 

"  Never,  without  your  father's  consent  and  appiui  ■" 
But  let  me  teW.  'jou-,  when  I  speak  of  Hildur,  you  la^f 
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dq[>end  upon  it  I  know  the  girl  well :  believe  me^  she 
has  advantages  which  Thekla  has  not^  and  her  cheerful 
temper  will  suit  Karl  far  better  than  Thekla's  moody 
and  chilling  sombreness  l'^ 

"  Good  mother/'  said  Herr  Salzwedel^  "  as  you  thus 
counsel^  and  as  Karl  wishes  it^  let  it  be  so.  It  is  not 
I,  but  Karl^  that  is  going  to  marry  j  were  I  in  his  place, 
however,  I  know  this  weathercock  is  the  very  last  I 
should  choose !'' 

"  You  consent,  then,  father  ?" 

''Do  as  you  will  I" 

And  now,  Madame  Ringeborg,  in  large  flourishing 
letters,  wrote  the  following  words  : — 

*'  My  DEAR  HiLDXTR  : 

''  If  you  have  time,  come  to  me  this  morning.  I  have 
acme  important  business  to  trouble  you  with. 

''  RiNGEBORO   SaLZWEDEL.'' 

"  But,''  said  Herr  Salzwedel,  "will  not  all  be  guessed, 
if  a  note  comes  from  you  the  very  same  evening  that 
Karl  arrives?" 

*'  Strange  that,  for  the  second  time^  you  see  further 
than  I !     It  will  not  do  to  write — no,  it  will  not  do  V 

''  We  shall  never  get  to  the  end  of  this  matter !"  said 
Karl,  all  his  impatience  returning. 

''  Stop  ! — ^what  do  I  see — are  the  fates,  then,  linked 
with  us  ?  Hildur  is  coming  down  the  street,  if  I  mis- 
take not !" 

Madame  Ringeborg  had  scarcely  spoken,  when,  as  if 
by  accident,  she  went  to  the  house-door,  and  reached  it 
just  as  Hildur  was  passing  the  steps. 

"  Good  day,  my  darling !  Do  you  mean  to  pass  by 
the  house  of  your  friends  ?" 
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Hildur  had  seen  MadaiiSe  Qpigejborg  very  well^  but 
she  wished  to  be  noticed  first  by  her^  and  not  to  have 
the  appearance  of  intruding  upon  any  one.  As^  how* 
ever^  Madame  Ringeborg  addressed  her  so  kindly>  she 
quickly  ascended  the  steps^  seized  the  proud  lady's  hand, 
and  curtsied  so  low^  that  her  knees  almost  touched  the 
ground. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


▲  LOVX-BOm  WITH0X7T  LOVB. 


**  Sit  do^vn,  dear  child  !  Have  you  heard  anything 
new/' 

*' Anything,  good  Aunt?  Ah,  we  never  hear  any 
news.'* 

"Oh,  80  you  say;  and  yet  it  is  not  long  since  you 
had  a  betrothal  in  your  house/' 

"  Ah,  dear  Aunt,  that  is  old  news  now ;  and  thank 
God,  I  never  think  much  about  it/' 

"  You  are  right,  my  child !  My  news,  however,  is, 
that  Karl  arrived  a  few  hours  ago." 

"  Good  Heavens,  is  Karl  at  home  ?  You  have  not 
ventured  to  tell  him  what — I  know — will  be  such  a 
fearful  blow?" 

"  K  you  think  so,  my  child,  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
sons  of  our  house  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  die  on 
a  woman's  account !  Karl  certainly  entertained  a  deep 
feeling  for  Thekla,  but  her  inconsistent  and  inexplicable 
conduct  has  lowered  her  so  much  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
seems  more  disposed  to  banish  her  from  his  thoughts." 

*'  Oh,  how  well  I  understand  this  feeling — how  much 
do  I  respect  it !  This  is  as  men  ought  to  be,  and  not 
like  weathercocks,  which  follow  the  wind." 

"  You  flatter  me,  my  dear  child,  if  you  can  com^T^- 
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ad  the  real  worth  of  my  son ;  but  still  more  snrpmei 
ill  you  be,  when  I  confide  to  you  a  matter  irbick,» 
et,  is  a  family  secret/' 

"  I  can  see/'  said  Hildur,  in  a  tone  of  voice  wUdi 
almost  betrayed  her  fear  that  she  had  failed  in  1000 
speculation,  '^  that  Karl  has  been  wise  enough  to  engage 
himself  to  another  \" 

'*  There  certainly  has  been  some  talk  relative  to  «■- 
engagement,  but  not  what  you  suppose  !  Earl  has  too 
higli  a  respect  for  the  opinion  of  his  parents,  to  take^ 
wife  out  of  any  strange  house/' 

Hildur  breathed  freer,  but  thought  it  better  to  mik^ 
no  reply,  a  delicacy  which  pleased  Madame  Singdoi^ 
much. 

"  Besides  which,  Karl  will  consult  his  mother  as  t^ 
his  choice — ^he  depends  upon  her  insight  into  character/ 

Hildur  cast  her  eyes  bashfully  on  the  gnrandr-ih^ 
could  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  this. 

"  I  fear,  mj  Hildur,  you  may  be  wearied  by  m^ 
confidence !" 

"  Dear  Aunt !" 

Hildur  blushed  with  delighted  hope.  Oh,  if  ah^ 
were  to  gain  this  long-meditated  triumph  over  Thekl*^^ 
who  had  robbed  her  of  Victor — over  Thekla,  who,  not— ^ 
withstanding  this  victory,  loved  none  but  Karl  I 

At  this  moment  Hildur  was  more  than  thoughtless^ 
and  yet  at  the  same  time,  she  made  a  solemn  vow  withi^^ 
herself,  that  if  her  most  sanguine  vrishes  were  fiilfiUe^-' 
she  would  become  as  perfect  a  woman  as  ever  ms-^ 
chose  for  his  wife.  And  Victor — oh,  how  it  woiA^ 
wound  him  ! 

"  My  dear  Hildur,  you  must  permit  me  to  speak  vi^ 
the  frankness  of  a  mother." 

"  Dear,  good  Aunt !"  Hildur  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
pocket-handkerchief  which  Madame  Ringeboi^  letfaft 
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to  give  her  future  daughter-in-law  time  to  recover  from 
her  confusion^  if  she  felt  any. 

"Well,  my  child^  Karl  has  just  announced  to  us,  his 
parents,  that  it  is  his  earnest  wish  to  enter  into  a  new 
engagement ;  he  also  wishes  everything  to  be  arranged, 
before  he  again  sees  her  who  was  once  dear  to,  him — who 
perhaps  is  so  still — and  as  he  has  asked  my  advice  in 
his  selection  of  a  wife,  I  have  suggested  to  him,  my 
child,  to  try  his  fortune  with  you.'' 

''  With  me  ?''  cried  Hildur,  blushing  crimson.  "Why 
should  my  honoured  Aunt  think  of  such  a  thing?  I 
am  too  imperfect  a  creature  even  to  suit  Earl.  Ah,  I 
am  a  poor  frivolous  wayward  girl,  and  my  sole  recom- 
mendation is,  that  I  am  aware  of  my  own  faults.'' 

"  Dearest  child  !  This  charming  self-accusation,  this 
modest  mistrust  of  yourself,  proves  best  what  you  are,  and 
so  raises  you  in  my  opinion,  that  I  venture  to  intercede 
for  my  son.  You  cannot,  indeed,  love  him  now ;  but  if 
you  will  grant  what  he  asks,  esteem,  friendship — and 
kindly  affection,  which  both  existed  in  your  present  and 
former  connection,  he  will  be  perfectly  content.  And 
many  marriages  have  been  far  happier  with  these  trea- 
sures, than  those  that  are  merely  contracted  from  love's 
excitement :  true  and  noble  love  first  comes  when  the 
servant  of  God  has  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the 


onion." 


Hildur  was  capable  of  much,  and  above  all  things,  as 
we  know,  was  able  to  weep  whenever  she  wished.  Now, 
therefore,  she  did  not  spare  what,  according  to  Madame 
Kngeborg's  taste,  no  scene  was  perfect  without. 

"  May  I  interpret  those  tears  in  Karl's  favour,  my 
child  ?     May  he  speak  to  your  father  to-morrow  ?" 

Hildur  glided  from  the  sofa,  fell  on  her  knees  before 
Madame  Bingeborg,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  the 
breast   of  the  deeply-moved   and  now  reaXLy  'Vv^:^'^^ 
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matron^  she  whispered,  ''  I  will,  if  Karl  wishes  it,  be 
his  faithful  companion  through  life ;  but  if  I  am  to 
be  a  sensible  wife  to  him,  I  can  only  hope  to  become 
so,  if  KarPs  respected  mother  will  promise  to  instroet 
me «/' 

^^  Blessed  be  the  daughter  who  utters  such  wordi 
and  understands  their  meaning !''  said  Madame  Binge* 
borg  solemnly.  "  Now  I  shall  go  and  call  Karl,  tint 
he  may,  firom  your  own  lips,  hear  the  pledge  you  give 
him  of  foture  happiness.^' 

Hildur  saw  but  too  plainly  the  cause  of  this  sadden 
resolution  of  Karl's,  and  with  her  ready  wit,  felt  iU 
not  only  would  all  afiPectation  and  all  modest  oonfiuuA 
be  quite  out  of  place,  but  also  lost  trouble ;  for  duiiog 
his  whole  lifetime  Karl  would  probably  never  remem- 
ber how  she  looked  during  the  coming  interview.  His 
thoughts  would  certainly  be  elsewhere ;  and  the  meet 
favourable  impression  she  could  make  upon  her  lovtff 
was  by  appearing  as  little  embarrassed  and  sentimental 
as  possible. 

Hildur  was  left  for  some  moments  to  these  reflection!, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Karl  hastily  entered. 

The  fire  that  burned  in  his  heart  still  glowed  apon 
his  face,  and  the  wild  storm  that  flowed  throu^  his 
soul  left  him  not  an  instant's  repose  from  the  thought: 
"  Thou  must  revenge  thyself :  thou  must  show  her 
that  thou  hast  deemed  her  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion; that  thou  hast  completely  torn  asunder  fonner 
ties — this  is  imperfect  so  long  as  she  alone  is  bound  b? 
new  vows.''  In  short,  Karl  was  like  a  man  intoxi- 
cated, and  as  though  under  some  such  influence,  he 
uttered  the  following  words  with  imnatural  impetooiity, 
'^Excuse  me,  dear  Hildur,  if  in  this  hurried  way  I  wish 
to  gain  your  consent !    But  candidly  speakings  do  you 
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not  aee  that  you  and  I^  after  the  example  that  has  been 
given  ns^  cannot  do  better  than  act  thus?  For  my 
part,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  suit  me^  as 
well  as  Thekla  suits  your  former  lover/' 

As  we  have  seen,  Hildur  did  not  suppose  she  could 
lay  any  great  claim  to  the  attention  of  her  new  lover ; 
but  still  she  felt  hurt  at  the  indescribable  instmciance 
with  which  he  commenced  his  suit;  and  could  even  her 
pride  and  self-love  have  tolerated  this^  yet  she  had 
sense  enough  to  think  of  the  future,  and  of  the  injury 
it  might  be  to  her  were  she  immediately  to  curtsey 
and  say  "jesf^  to  such  a  solicitation  for  her  hand. 
Summoning  then  all  her  woman's  dignity  (a  dignity, 
however,  seldom  brought  into  requisition)  with  some 
degree  of  surprise  she  drew  back  a  few  steps,  and  an- 
swered in  a  tone  which  soimded  cold  and  sharp  in 
KarPs  ears :  '^  If  Lieutenant  Salzwedel  has  no  other 
motive  in  seeking  a  wife  in  me,  which  he  seems  to 
think  he  has  so  opportunely  won,  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever well-known  my  levity  may  be,  it  has  not  arrived 
at  that  extent,  that  I  can  rush  headlong  into  such  a 
hazardoas  adventure/' 

''  How  ?"  replied  Karl,  half  amazed—"  I  thought— 
my  mother  gave  me  other  hopes." 

"Your  mother,  Karl,  expressed  her  wishes  in  far 
different  words  from  those  you  have  spoken,  and  to 
which,  now  that  I  see  how  the  matter  lies,  I  cannot 
give  my  consent." 

'*  Why,  Hildur,  cannot  you  understand — ^you  who  are 
80  much  at  home  in  all  these  things,  that  it  is  not  love 
which  makes  me  ask  your  hand.  God  forbid  that  at 
this  moment  I  should  deceive  you !  I  did  not  think 
you  would  imagine  that,  when  you  have  so  lately 
suffered  the  same  loss  yourself !" 

I  desire  not  your  love,  Karl,  as  I  have  none  to  ^n^ 
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you;  but  as  I  now  no  longer  love  nor  bum  wiHi 
jealousy,  I  have  no  wish  to  rush  into  misery,  mady 
for  amusement.  I  can  well  understand  yonr  htttf 
suit,  and  why  you  would  have  all  decided  this  very  ewnr 
ing ;  but  what  I  do  not  understand,  and  what  gives  me 
but  a  poor  earnest  of  future  happiness,  is  the  enfo 
want  of  delicacy  with  which  you  treat  the  wkok  ] 
aflfair/' 

"  I  am  mad  this  evening — I  know  not  rightly  whit 
I  am  saying  or  doing !    I  have  perhaps  offended  yon» 
Hildur;  but   I   swear,   such  was  not   my  intention  i 
Let  me  only  tell  you,  that  such  as  my  disposition  k>^ 
been,  during  the  many  years  we  have  been  acquainted 
with  each  other,  such  it  will  remain  when  once  tU^ 
ferment  has  subsided.     And  I  ask  you,  whether  you  do 
not  believe  that  I,  in  my  natural  tranquil  and  reawn- 
able  state,   would  not   do    anything  for  her  who  i^ 
generous  enough  to  show  me  some  forbearance  at  this 
moment  ?'' 

"  Still,''  said  Hildur,  who  was  not  going  to  hattri 
the  game  upon  a  decided  contradiction,  but  yet  wished 
to  raise  herself  still  more  in  Karl's  esteem,  "  why  not 
wait  a  couple  of  days,  till  this  excited  state  of  fading 
has  subsided  ?  Believe  me,  Karl,  you  would  act  moTB 
generously  towards  us  both,  did  you  give  time  for  re- 
flection." 

"  No,  Hildur,  no  reflection !  What  is  to  be  must  be 
— otherwise  this  wild  fever  will  never  subside  in  my 
blood." 

"Think  you  then,  it  will  be  better  afterwards?" 
"  I  not  only  think  so  ;  I  know  it,  I  feel  it  I" 
"  But  remember,  Karl !   if  I  now  consent,  ncrer 
reproach  me  by  calling  this  weakness  or  folly;  bt 
ii  any  one  is  now  acting  without  considermtioi^  it  ^ 
you!" 
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"  Let  it  be  80;  to-morrow  I  shall  be  myself  again/' 

"  And  then  you  will  shudder  at  what  you  have  done^ 
and  what  you  cannot  undo !  No,  Karl,  no !  the  more 
I  think  of  this  hurried  betrothal,  the  more  repugnant 
it  is  to  me  V* 

''Then  you  refuse?''  said  Karl  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  Hildur's  objections  were  beginning  to 
make  him  angry.  "  Give  me  an  answer,  but  let  it  be 
decided." 

''  Does  a  man  insult  his  bride  ?" 

''I  have  entreated  you,  and  now  I  ask  you  once 
more — ^wiU  you  be  mine,  Hildur?  With  the  expe- 
rience we  both  have  had  of  the  wild  turmoil  of  love,  it 
strikes  me  we  should  both  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  existence  of  a  calmer  feeling.  May  I  then  call  you 
my  bride?" 

''Be  it  so  then,  Karl,  if  it  will  calm  thee." 

Kart  pressed  his  lips  upon  Hildur's  forehead,  while 
his  eyes  burned  with  such  an  unnatural  fire,  that 
Hildur  almost  shrank  before  them. 

"When  shall  our  wedding-day  be  ?"  said  he,  "I  must 
know  that  positively,  that  it  may  not  be  as  it  was  before, 
when  no  marriage  took  place." 

"  We  can  solemnize  ours,  at  the  same  time  as  Thekla 
and  Victor." 

"Excellent!  I  knew  not  that  the  time  for  their 
marriage  was  fixed." 

"  Yes,  as  Thekla  herself  said,  it  is  to  take  place  next 
autumn." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  one  so  im- 
patient as  I  am  to  light  Hymen's  torch :  yet  if  she  can 
wait  a  year,  so  will  I !  You  will  let  me,  then,  write  to 
your  father  to-morrow  ?  I  will  not  enter  your  house 
till  everything  is  arranged." 
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"  Do  as  jrou  wilL" 

At  this  moment  Madame  Bingeboig  opeoeA  Hie  door 
and  made  a  sign  to  her  husband  to  enter.  What  Ae& 
followed^  was  so  much  in  the  ordinary  coune  of  mi 
affairs,  that  it  requires  no  mention. 

Hildnr  retomed  home  eariy^  in  order — as  she  told 
Madame  Ringeborg — to  ponder  o?er  her  new  dntieiiii 
retirement.     How  she  did  ao^  we  ahaU  see.'' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DT  VAIH  ! 

When  Hildur  entered  the  saloon^  the  other  ladies  of 
the  family  were  sitting  at  a  large  round  table  occupied 
ivith  their  work. 

Victor  read  aloud^  and  every  now  and  then  cast  a 
passionate  glance^  which  now  as  before^  fell  upon  the  old 
shield  of  indifference. 

Upon  a  stool  at  Rosa's  feet  sat  Will^  resting  his  head 
on  her  lap,  and  at  Will's  feet  Rolf  lay  comfortably 
stretched  at  full  length.  The  whole  family  group, 
lighted  up  by  the  clear,  bright  fire  in  the  stove,  had  all 
the  appearance  of  tranquil  and  happy  cheerfulness,  and 
would  have  perfectly  harmonized,  had  not  the  black 
form  of  the  father  cast  its  shadow  on  the  waU,  and 
thrown  the  whole  picture  into  shade  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"  Do  not  interrupt  the  reading  on  my  account,''  said 
Hildur,  as  Victor  laid  down  the  book,  to  look  at 
Thekla's  work.  But  Hildur  uttered  these  insignificant 
words  with  an  air  and  tone  that  were  calculated  to  in- 
terrupt any  reading — ^for  how  was  it  possible  for  her, 
with  such  a  weighty  secret  in  her  breast,  to  sit  down 
quietly  and  reflect?  No,  her  satisfied  pride  and  well- 
oontented  vanity  knew  how  to  make  a  better  use  q{ 
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their  triumph.  Oh^  how  happy  did  she  fed  that 
cotQd  at  last  humble  Thekla;  even  though  it  were  in  a 
different  way  from  that  which  she  had  first  proposed  1 
Drop  by  drop  would  she  pour  the  poison  into  Thdh't 
heart — ^now  too,  when  Victor  was  present;  for  no  more 
certain  and  refined  revenge  could  strike  him  thanlluA 
which  she  was  now  about  to  inflict. 

"  What  a  bright  colour  you  have  to  day  \"  said  her 
mother. — "  You  must  have  walked  fast.  Was  the  time 
long  at  L 's  that  you  have  come  home  so  early?* 

'^  At  L ^'s,  dear  mother  ? — ^nothing  came  of  that 

visit  to  day.''    And  Hildur  appeared  exceedingly  con- 
fused. 

"What  has  happened  to  you?''   exchdmed  Boaa, 
looking  at  her  sister  in  amazement. 

Thekla  also  looked  up  from  her  work,  and  soon  per- 
ceived that  something  had  occurred,  but  what,  it  waa 
impossible  to  decipher  from  the  expression  of  Hildur'a 
countenance. 

"  I  see  it,"  said  Victor,  who  had  succeeded  tolerably 
well  in  assuming  the  familiarity  of  a  future  brother- 
in-law  ;  "  Hildur  has  been  rehearsing  the  part  she  is  to 
act  in  the  approaching  theatricals." 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  Hildur,  with  her  usual  careless 
effrontery,  "  you  have  rather  too  little  tact,  my  dear 
brother-in-law !  But  in  every  case,  a  rehearsal  is  always 
necessary  before  the  representation." 

Victor  commenced  turning  over  the  leaves  in  the 
volume  of  Rob  Roy  which  he  had  been  reading:  he 
took  care  to  avoid  Thekla's  eye ;  for  latterly  she  had 
been  more  reserved  than  ever,  though  always  treating 
him  with  kindness  and  poHteness.  Amelie,  who  saw  at 
once  there  was  something  strange  about  Hildur,  asked 
with  a  seriousiiess  that  would  admit  of  no  subterfuge: 
"  Where  have  you  been  ?" 
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''  I  have  been  at  Aunt  Ringeborg^s,  dear  mother, 
and  she  desired  her  kind  remembrances  to  you/' 

"I  cannot  understand/'  replied  her  mother,  "what 
you  can  find  so  very  agreeable  in  old  Salzwedel's  house. 
I  can  hardly  think  there  is  much  there  that  harmonises 
with  your  character — at  least,  some  time  ago  it  was  so, 
for  you  used  to  find  everything  intolerably  tiresome/' 

"  May  not  tastes  change,  dear  mother  ?/  Aunt  Ringe- 
borg  is  herself  far  more  friendly  than  formerly,  when, 
I  almost  believe,  she  was  prejudiced  against  me.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  intiend  to  have  gone  there  this  evening, 
had  she  not  seen  me  just  as  I  was  passing,  and  called 
me,  to  express  her  delight  at  Karl's  return." 

At  the  mention  of  Karl's  name,  a  whiter  shade  passed 
over  Thekla's  pale  roses.  Victor,  on  the  contrary, 
coloured  crimson. 

''Is  he  well?"  asked  Rosa,  who  thought  some  one 
must  say  a  word. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Hildur,  laconically,"  very  well — he 
is  coming  here  to-morrow." 

"  Here  ?"  repeated  Amelie,  trying  in  vain  to  conquer 
some  signs  of  anxiety  and  surprise. 
"  Dear  Karl  is  always  firiendly." 
"Yes,  he  speaks  in  a  very  friendly  manner  of  our 
house.     It  rejoices  him  to  hear  that  Thekla  is  happy  in 
her  new  connection." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Rosa,  while  her  annoyance  and  im- 
patience caused  her  to  make  such  a  sudden  movement, 
that  Will  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her  with  in- 
quiring anxiety:  "Karl  has  not  spoken  to  you  upon 
tiiat  subject?  You  only  wish  to  lower  him  in  our 
opinion !" 

"  Dearest  Rosa,"  said  her  mother,  trying  to  change 
the  conversation,  "  look  how  sorrowfully  Will  is  watch- 
ing you — ^he  thinks  he  is  troublesome." 
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Rosa  looked  at  Will  with  a  kind  and  gentile  smile, 
and  after  making  him  a  rapid  sign  that  her  emodon 
had  been  caused  by  Hildur^  she  took  his  head  in  boA 
her  hands^  and  laid  it  down  again.  And  Will,  who  WM 
now  so  happ7^  that  even  Rosa  conld  not  suspect  ike 
extent  of  his  joy^  again  sat  still  and  immoveable,  and 
lived  for  himself  alone  in  his  rosy-tinted  w^Id;  for 
Will  had  never  been  as  he  was  now;  he  was  atfiiD 
liberty  to  see  Rosa  as  often  as  he  wished^  and  to  bope 
all  that  pleased  him. 

The  good  intention  of  the  mother  .to  divert  the  oon^ 
versation  firom  the  d9.ngerons  direction  it  had  tatani 
did  not  howeiver  succeed^  for  Hildnr  inunediately  took 
up  Rosa^s  suspicions,  and  replied,  '^  Ah,  ah  I  Do  yoa 
think  then  that  Karl  was  silent?  I  can  essnxe  70B 
he  was  not — and  if  you  are  at  all  surprised  at  that,  I 
foretell,  you  will  have  more  ground  for  astonishment  to 
morrow.'^ 

This  time  Thekla  was  again  obliged  to  look  up  it 
Hildur,  and  again  she  saw  the  same  strange  exprenioB 
in  her  sister's  eyes. 

Thekla  no  longer  doubted  that  something  smgolf 
must  have  befallen  Karl;  yet  she  repelled  every  sui- 
picion  that  could  cast  the  slightest  reflection  upon  Ui 
character.  From  the  palpitations  of  her  ovm  heart,  abe 
suspected  that  whatever  had  occurred  must  have  been 
caused  by  the  severe  shock  which  Karl  had  expcriencrf 
on  his  arrival,  and  therefore  Thekla  could  indeed  fsoBff 
on  his  account,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  Hildtir  hd 
hoped ;  for  she  had  not  succeeded  in  raising  the  slighted 
doubt  in  Thekla's  mind. 

"  Is  there  any  one  who  wishes  me  to  read  furtherf^ 
said  Victor,  who,  to  relieve  his  embarrassment,  turnw 
and  twisted,  first  the  leaves  of  Rob  Roy,  and  then  to 
moustache. 
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"  Yes,  dear  Victor,  I  for  my  part  would  gladly  hear 
more/'  said  Thekla.. 

''  And  I  too,^^  exclaimed  both  Amelie  and  Rosa. 
r.*/'I  shall  beg  you  to  excuse  me!^^  said  Hildur,  who 
lV9if8  .very  much  annoyed  that  her  air  of  mystery  and 
Hj  insinuations  had  awakened  no  more  attention.  "  My 
lead  is  full  of  other  thoughts :  I  shall  go  and  lie  down, 
f  mother  will  allow  me" 

^  Will  you  not  first  come  with  us  to  table  ?" 

Giving  her  mother  a  side  look,  Hildur  stooped  down 
ind  whispered  hatf  aloud :  '^  I  am  too  excited,  dear 
iiother  I  But  may  I  speak  to  you  early  to-morrow  in 
foor  own  room  alone  ?'' 

"  Gladly,  my  child.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  doing 
lo  this  evening?  I  can  easily  perceive  you  have  some- 
;hing  on  your  mind.'' 

''No,  my  dearest  mother!  In  certain  cases  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  commune  with  oneself :    I  am  so  dis- 

mrbed,  so  full  of "    She  stopped  suddenly  and  again 

dssed  her  mother's  hand.  Then  going  to  her  father, 
rho  had  retired  into  the  farthest  window,  she  whispered 
lome  words  to  him,  which  seemed  to  rouse  him  firom 
lis  deep  abstraction ;  but  as  he  only  answered  by  a  nod 
if  his  head,  she  returned  to  the  table,  and  casting  a 
lenetrating  look  upon  Thekla  and  her  former  lover, 
mid :  "  I  wish  you  all  pleasant  slumbers,  undisturbed 
>y  strange  and  unhappy  dreams — ^for  dreams  have  the 
nisfortune  sometimes  to  be  disagreeably  prophetic  I"  ' 

Neither  Victor  nor  Thekla  made  any  other  reply 
Jian  a  cold  "  Good  night ;  "  but  Bosa,  whose  curiosity 
ras  excited  in  proportion  as  her  heart  was  swelling 
rith  indignation,  at  Hildur's  determined  unkind- 
1688  and  total  want  of  delicacy,  gave  Will  one  of 
;ho8e  intelligible  caresses,  which  children  receive  when 
hey  are  reminded  that  they  must  go,  and  Vie  \9\i0 
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80  well  understood  his  young  mistressi  instantly  re- 
tired with  Bolf^  into  the   darkest  part  of  the  room. 
Rosa  was  now  firee  to  follow  Hildur^  which  she  did. 
An  hour  later^  both  the  Merchant  and  his  wife  had 
quitted  the  room ;  and  though  Will  was  still  there,  yei 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  might  be  said  to  be  alone. 
For  some  moments  they  remained  silent;   but  after 
Victor  had  struggled   as  long  as  possible  against  the 
stormy-  anxiety  that  was  oppressing  his  soul,  he  seised 
Thekla^s  hand  and  exclaimed,    "  He  is  here !    But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  Hildur's  mysterious  manner? 
Do  you  think  that — ^that — Do  not  draw  away  your 
hand — will  you  not  grant  me  one  little  ray  of  happiness 
in  my  grief?  " 

"Your  grief,  Victor?*' 

"  Yes^  but  perhaps  it  may  be  a  happiness  for  me  to 
see,  or  to  suspect — it  is  all  one — how  your  heart  may 
be  beating  beneath  the  shawl  that  envelopes  you,  to 
hear  it  palpitating  with  anguish  at  the  suspicion  which 
her  words  must  surely  have  produced  ?  " 

"  What  words,  Victor  ?  Let  us  be  calm,  and  above  all 
things,  candid  with  each  other.  For  Grod's  sake  let 
there  be  no  more  misunderstandings!  What  do  yoa 
mean  ? '' 

"  What  if  he  be  betrothed  ?  " 

"He?''  Thekla  uttered  but  this  single  word,  and 
yet  it  implied  as  positive  a  contradiction  as  many 
words  would  have  expressed. 

"  Be  not  too  sure,  Thekla !  But  if  he  were,  why 
should  it  concern  you,. the  betrothed  of  another?  " 

"  Be  calm,  Victor  I  The  band  which  unites  us,  I  have 
tied  myself;  and  if  the  da/  comes  that  Karl  Salzwedel 
is  also  plighted  to  another,  you  will  see,  that  I  shall  not 
forget  my  duty." 

"Iknow  \\.-,"  ^\'^^f^R:XQt»    "  But  in  solitude — ahl 
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great  Heaven! — ^when  I  cannot  see  thee^  when  thou 
hast  no  need  of  control^  then  wilt  thou  be  with  him — 
thy  thoughts^  thy  whole  soul,  thy  very  tears  thou  wilt 
consecrate  to  his  memory.  Oh !  what  a  poor,  weak^ 
joyless  destiny  is  a  union  where  only  one  loves  I" 

"  You  grieve  me  by  this  violence,  dear  Victor !  Do 
jrou  not  believe  me?  Are  you  already  weary  of  this 
joyless  destiny  ?'' 

"  Ah  I  foi^ve  me,  forgive  me  ! "  Victor  bent  low 
over  the  hand  of  his  mistress.  "  Forgive  me,  dear  Thekia 
— ^I  cannot  understand  how  all  this  is  to  end  I" — 

In  the  sitting  room  of  the  sisters,  Hildur  was  walk- 
ingup  and  down  with  hurried  steps.  To  all  the  ques- 
tions which  Bosa  had  asked,  she  had  not  deigned  a 
angle  reply. 

"  Then  keep  your  secret  to  yourself  1^'  said  Bosa,  going 
towards  the  door :  "  it  seems  to  me,  it  can  be  nothing 
good,  that  gave  you  courage  to  forget  the  consideration 
that  was  due  to  Thekla's  presence.'* 

^'Thekla's  presence?  Why,  is  she  a  saint,  before 
whom  one  must  feel,  or  feign,  respect  and  timidity  V 

*'  Were  she  a  saint,  she  would  be  above  feeling  your 
cutting  remarks ;  but  as  she  is  but  a  woman  withhuman 
feelings,  it  ought  not  to  give  you  pleasure  thus  to 
torment  her :  it  is  not  only  unworthy  of  you,  but  of  every 
one  who  professes  to  have  a  heart !  *' 

''  I  assure  you,  Bosa,  you  are  beginning  to  speak  in  a 
manner  which  ill  becomes  you.  Are  you  going  to  play 
the  mistress  over  me  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  will  allow 
myself  to  be  guided  Hke  a  child  ?  No,  spare  yourself 
the  vexation  of  my  laughing  at  your  simplicity !  At  all 
events,  it  shall  last  till  I  have  plagued  Thekia  as  she 
plagued  me.  Can  you  justify  Thekla's  conduct  to  Karl, 
and  then  to  me,  in  engaging  herself  to  Victor,  who 
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without  her  decided^ — do  you  hear  Rosa? — ^I  say  ker 
decided  encouragement^  would  certainly  hate  oned^ 
returned  to  the  duties,  which  he  once  ao  Kdemidj 
swore  to  fulfil  ?    Silence — no  excuse ! " 

"  I  will  not  justify  her;  I  will  only  say,  thatmyoODp 
Tiction  of  the  nobleness  and  purity  of  Thekla's  diir 
racter  is  as  firm  as  a  rock.  We  know  not  her  renon^ 
but  reasons  she  has;  and  if  she  has  wounded  your 
feeUngs,  this  excuse  can  at  least  be  made  for  hOi 
that  your  own  conduct  gave  sure  proo&  that  your 
feelings  had  cooled/^ 

"  That  they  have,  and  for  ever;  and  just  beeaoaeiif 
heart  is  firee,  I  can  form  new  ties  without  bhahiiift 
and  I  believe  that  is  more  than  Thekla  caii^  widi  il 
her  sanctified  appearance/' 

''  How,  new  ties  ?'' 

Bosa  came  back  quickly  firom  the  door.  ''Im 
are  jesting,  Hildur ! — or  has  anything  extraordiiitfy- 
anything  unfortunate — occurred  ?  *' 

*^  Unfortunate  ?  I  know  not,  neither  do  I  know  if  ft 
would  be  anything  extraordinary  if  I  had  anothef 
suitor  V^ 

"  No,  indeed !  But  there  is  the  more  reaaoB  b 
wishing  to  know  who  the  suitor  is ! 

"  Well,  you  may  amuse  yourself  till  to  morrow,  try- 
ing to  guess;  if  you  have  not  then  found  oat  tk 
riddle,  it  will  explain  itself.  And  now,  good  night!  I 
will  not  not  talk  any  more  this  evening !  *' 

No  sleep  visited  Thekla's  eyes  that  night.  As  Ac 
now  occupied  the  blue  room  alone,  she  was  firee  to  d* 
as  she  liked,  but  seek  what  couch  she  would,  alas !  Ac 
found  no  repose.  The  truth  had  not  indeed  oocanti 
to  her — no,  she  still  enjoyed  the  only  happiness  J^ 
could  call  hers — the  certainty  that  by  self-sacrifioe  ak 
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had  saved  Karl  from  being  united  to  a  family  which 
might  some  day  draw  down  dishonour  upon  his  own. 
But  still  there  was  much  to  think  over  in  Hildur's 
pointed  observations  and  behaviour.  Was  it  not  enough 
that  Karl  was  at  home^  that  he  knew  her  faithless* 
nes8^  and  that  she  had  sunk  for  ever  in  his  estimation^ 
without  her  hearing  that  he  was  betrothed  to  another — 
betrothed^  impossible ! — His  own  letter  was  the  best 
proof  that  he  wished  to  renew  his  former  engagement* 
''Whatever  it  may  he"  sighed  she,  as  she  dashed 
away  the  tears  that  rested  on  her  long  eye-lashes,  *^  I 
have  no  right  to  complain :  one  year,  and  I  dare 
not — even  in  the  solitude  of  nights— devote  one  tear  to 
the  thought  of  the  happiness  that  might  have  been 
mine,  for  there  was  greater  depth  in  his  love  than  I  ever 
dreamed.  Poor  Victor  I  even  now  thou  complainest  of 
thy  joyless  destiny :  thou  would^st  draw  down  heaven^ 
and  canst  embrace  nothing  but  the  cold  earth.  Yet 
thou,  too,  shalt  find  roses,  even  though  they  be  but  pale 
ones.  I  will — aye,  with  every  faculty  of  my  soul,  will 
I  endeavour  to  give  them  to  thee  ! " 


The  following  morning,  exactly  at  the  same  time  that 
Hildur  had  a  private  interview  with  her  mother,  the 
merchant  received  a  visit  from  Herr  Salzwedel,  who,  in 
the  name  of  his  son,  formally  asked  for  Hildur's  hand ; 
a  solicitation  which  Holgersen  gratefully  responded  to, 
after  he  had  been  assured  that  it  was  made  with  Hildur's 
full  consent.  He  had  no  such  scruples  as  Thekla;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  himself  very  fortunate  in  being 
connected  with  such  a  respectable  and  well  known 
family;  for  in  case  of  what  seemed  impossible  occurring 
(namely,  the  discovery  of  his  infamous  deeds),  the  more 
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people  who  were  affected  by  it  the  betteri  for  the 
greater  would  be  their  interest  in  keeping  it  oonoealed. 
Struck  with  terror — with  a  sorrow  that  no  words  could 
express — the  afSicted  mother^  upon  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance,  hastened  to  Thddifi 
room.  Oh,  how  could  she  ever  impart  this  teiriUe 
blow! 

"  Dearest  mother !  for  God's  sake,  what  is  the 
matter  ?''  asked  Thekla,  who,  though  she  had  not 
finished  her  morning  toilet,  had  been  seeking  tliit 
spiritual  clothing  which  strengthens  the  soul  and  adonu 
the  mind  with  a  firm  and  resolute  purpose.  No 
treacherous  hue  burned  now  on  her  cheeks ;  her  eyei 
were  calm  and  clear,  her  brow  unruffled,  and  Thekli 
had  resumed  her  own  tranquil  appearance. 

'^  My  child,  I  believe  preambles  are  but  of  litde  me 
with  you ;  you  are  so  strong,  so  prudent,  so  courageous,'' 

"  Oh  I  is  he  ill  ?  Is  he  dead  ?''— stammered  Thekla. 
*'  Speak  without  fear,  my  mother  V* 

"Neither  ill  nor  dead,  but — ^but — ^No,  my  child; 
you  change  colour  so;  you  are  so  pale.  I  have  not 
courage " 

"  My  courage  will  not  fail,  mother,  if  it  be  no  longer 
tried." 

"  He  is— he  is  betrothed  \" 

"Are  you  certain  of  that,  mother?  He  could  not 
have  known  of  my  engagement  till  his  return.'* 

"  He  was  free  when  he  came  to  Wisby.'* 

"  Then,''  said  Thekla,  and  a  trembling  took  away  all 
strength  from  her  beautifid  limbs,  "he  formed  a  net 
tie  yesterday  evening?'' 

The  sorrowftd  mother  nodded  an  agonized  aflSrmatiTe. 

"And  the  bride?" 

"  Hildur !" 
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Thekla  did  not  faint^  nor  burst  into  tears^  nor  did  she 
move  firom  the  place  in  which  she  was  standing ;  but  the 
last  remains  of  lifers  delicate  hue  forsook  her  cheeks^  as 
two  words  escaped  her  trembling  lips — ^but  they  con- 
tained everjrthing : 

**  In  vain  \" 


VOL  nj. 


o 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THB  DAT  OF  THE  BKBOTHAL. 


When  Karl  Salzwedd  awoke  next  momingfiomBi 
restless  slumbers^  it  was  only  by  d^iees^  and  with  1000 
difficulty  that  he  could  unravel  the  recollectioiis  d  Ab 
previous  evenings  which  now  crowded  upon  his  mind. 

All  came  before  him  like  a  feverish  dream,  after  iM 
powerful  excitement.  But  the  misfortune  was,  that  k 
had  dreamed  while  wakings  and  that  he  could  not  Mfi 
"  Thank  Grod,  this  has  only  troubled  me  in  sleep  V* 

Considering  Karl's  disposition,  it  was  very  possiUe 
that  some  time  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  might  swene 
&om  the  ordinary  course  of  his  generally  well-balanced 
mind — some  imtoward  event  might  set  fire  to  his  other 
wise  tranquil  temperament — but  it  was  impossible  such  a 
state  of  things  could  last;  the  rising  of  the  next  day's  ran 
would  see  the  termination,  for  suspense  and  anxietj 
could  never  harmonize  with  Karl's  nerves.  But  it  did 
not  follow  that,  because  the  waves  were  smoothed,  the 
real  cause  of  his  heart's  commotion  had  ceased. 

No,  not  only  did  the  cause,  but  the  oonaequenoei 
remain ;  and  though  Karl,  with  consternation  and  deep 
repentance,  felt  the  new  chains  that  bound  him,  yet  00 
cowardly  complaint  escaped  him,  nor  would  he  attenqit 
to  compromise  his  honour.  He  remembered  not  exacfclf 
how  far  he  had  gone  in  his  insane  suit ;  but  when,  after 
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a  conversation  with  his  parents^  he  heard  that  all  was 
completed^  except  the  formal  demand  of  Hildur^s  hand^ 
he  b^ged  his  father  to  undertake  that  part  of  the  bosi-' 
ness^  for  it  was  the  only  thing  he  found  it  impossible 
to  do.  

When  Karl  and  Thekla  met  that  same  evening  in  the 
presence  of  both  families^  and  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  Victor  and  Hildur^  no  one  could  perceive  anything 
remarkable  in  their  countenances^  or  any  tremor  in  the 
tones  with  which  each  exchanged  a  wish  of  mutual 
happiness.  The  words  were^  perhaps^  more  formal  than 
they  would  have  been  under  different  circumstances; 
bat  all  was  so  polite^  so  decorous^  and  calm^  that^  accord- 
ing to  Madame  Ringeborg^s  notion^  there  really  seemed 
cause  for  joy. 

But  who  could  see^  or  understand^  the  despair^  the 
anguish^  that  lay  in  the  hard  pressure  of  EarPs  hand  ? 
No  one  suspected  how  he  thus  told  all  to  Thekla. 

But  for  him^  on  the  contrary^  there  was  no  explana- 
tion ;  for  Thekla's  delicate  fingers  rested  immoveable  in 
his.  The  proud  girl  could  sacrifice  her  whole  earthly 
happiness  for  him  she  loved;  but  that  step  having  been 
taken^  she  would  not  heedlessly  lower  herself  by  dis- 
playing the  slightest  weakness ;  and  the  conviction  that 
she  really  was  cold  as  ice — that  he  positively  was  as 
jMthing  to  her,  assisted  him  better  in  playing  his  painful 
part  than  perhaps  he  might  otherwise  have  done. 

Thekla  did  not  seem  to  be  changed  in  the  least :  she 
had  always  been  quiet^  and  never  very  talkative;  but  it 
was  Hildur  and  Victor  that  were  changed ;  neither  of 
them  could  fall  easily  into  their  new  positions.  KarPs 
glances^  lukewarm  as  the  pale  simbeams  on  an  autumn 
day^  caused  a  pang  to  pass  through  Hildur^s  hearty  far 
greater  even  than  that  inflicted  by  his  well-intended  \raX. 

i>2 
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chilling  words.     Victor  stood  like  a  statue,  either  behind 
or  beside  Thckla's  chair,  and  never  moved  firomlui 
place*  but  when   she   spoke  to  him,  which,  hcnreveTi 
Tliekla  did  more  firequently  this  evening  than  umL 
She  even  for  the  first  time  allowed  a  certain  cheofnl 
confidence  to  appear  in  her  whole  manner;  and  when 
on  one  occasion  Victor  took  the  opportunity  of  stoopng 
down  to  give  her  some  trifle  that  she  wanted,  she  pit 
her  hand  in  his,  and  whispered,  in  atone  which  eJeratei 
the  poor  Lieutenant  tar  above  this  earth : 

''Do  not  be  so  unlike  yourself,  dear  Victor;  oAff- 
wise,  I  fear,  you  will  not  see  all  that  can  tranqpnDitt 
vou/' 

"  Oh,  how  kind  you  are  V^  replied  he,  in  just  as  knr 
a  voice  as  her  own ;  ''  but  if  I  never  again  am  like  vhit 
I  was,  it  is  only  from  the  feelings  with  which  youhsfc 
inspired  my  heart.  How  different  are  they  from  thoK 
which  a  man  experiences  when  he  only  wonhqpi  i 
woman  for  her  beauty !  TNTien  with  thee,  I  always  M 
at  once  so  happy,  and  yet  so  strange." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Karl  said  to  his  bride,  wlio 
(having  some  presentiment  of  a  not  very  desirable  tttt'i' 
tete)  had  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to  escape:  ''Beir 
Hildur,  will  vou  let  me  have  a  moment  with  vou  alone?" 

"  What !    Do  vou  mean  now?" 

''  Yes  j  let  us  go  into  the  blue-room  :  there  is  no  one 
there." 

"  But  I  think  I  must  help  Bosa  with  the  tea,"  »• 
turned  Hildur  j  and  she  felt  a  chill  pass  over  her. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Karl,  "  Rosa  can  do  very  wd 
without  you."  And,  with  these  words,  he  took  Hildnr'i 
hand^  and  led  her  to  the  room,  before  she  had  time  to 
refuse.  But  the  strangest  part  of  all  was,  that  HiUor 
never  attempted  to  betray  her  astonishment,  and,  w* 
mist  conie^^,  \vet  unbounded  indignation. 
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One  point  was  thus  gained  in  Hildur^s  first  lesson  in 
her  new  school ;  she  felt  the  necessity  of  checking  her- 
self^ and  because  she  wished^  she  did  so. 

"  My  dear  Hildur !  so  important  an  affair  as  this 
cannot^  at  leasts  be  concluded^  till  we  have  cast  a  glance 
at  the  duties  to  which  we  are  about  to  bind  ourselves  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  that  we  have  so  little 
time  to  think  of  them/' 

*'  I  hope,  Karl,  you  will  remember,  that  I  spared  no 
trouble  yesterday  morning  to  convince  you  that  we 
required  more  time  than  you  would  allow/' 

"  I  remember  it  so  well  that,  in  spite  of  the  short 
time  for  reflection,  you  still  gave  your  promise.  We 
have  no  right  to  test  our  reasons  for  the  question  or  the 
anjawer,  for  we  were  both  free ;  but  the  greater  reason 
have  we  now,  mutually  to  inquire  into  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  think  of  building  the  fulfilment  of  our 
vows:  marriage  is  too  important  a  step,  not  to  claim  our 
whole  attention." 

"  We  are  not  to  be  married  for  a  year.'' 

"  True ;  yet  the  betrothal  is  a  very  serious  prepara- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  make  a  beginning  of  confidence, 
I  will  speak  openly  to  you,  dear  Hildur :  I  cannot  allow 
you  to  consider  your  thoughts  and  actions  as  free  as 
you  did  during  your  last  engagement." 

Hildur  almost  uttered  an  exclamation  that  would 
plainly  have  betrayed  her  wounded  feelings,  but  she 
merely  said  "  Oh !" 

*'  I  perfectly  believe  that  your  heart  is  good  and  pure ; 
but  from  respect  for  the  man  to  whom  you  have  swoni 
to  be  true ;  from  respect  for  yourself  j  and  beyond  all 
other  things,  from  respect  for  the  sacrediiess  of  the 
union  you  are  about  to  enter  into,  lay  aside  this  un- 
happy levity,  which,  you  know  but  too  weU,  has  brought 
us  four  to  the  point  at  which  we  now  find  ourselves  I" 
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'^You  are  maMng  a  strange  beginning,  KarL'' 
"  Dear  Hildur,  it  is  better  to  have  everything  dear  at 
the  commencement,  than  later  to  censure  and  find 
fault.  Fortunately,  my  disposition  is  not  quite  un- 
known to  you:  it  is  more  serious  than  cheerful  or  bri^t: 
you  will — ^if  you  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to  tnm 
the  advantages  which  nature  has  given  you  in  a  nune 
cheerful  disposition,  to  a  use  worthy  of  yourself— 
you  will,  I  say,  be  able  hereafter,  when  everyihmg 
goes  on  better,  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  i^pon 


me/' 


"  If  I  am  to  judge  by  what  you  have  abeady  said  to 
me  on  this  the  day  of  our  betrothal,  it  leaves  me  bat 
little  hope.  Besides,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
change  my  nature/' 

'^  I  ask  not  that,  nor  should  I  wish  it ;  but  what  I 
fervently  desire  and  ask  is,  that  you  will  caiefbDj 
examine  into  your  many  faults ;  and  above  everything, 
never  doubt  the  reason  of  my  well-intended  advice  or 
my  sincere  attachment;  and  I  am  certain  we  shall  un- 
derstand each  other  in  future,  and  judge  and  esteem 
each  other  better  than  we  do  to-day/' 

"  But  you  are  somewhat  too  strict,  Karl :  with  the 
tone  you  now  adopt  there  can  be  no  confidence." 

"  I  am  not  strict,  Hildur :  I  will  never  require  moie 
from  you  than  I  give ;  and  believe  me,  it  depends  up<m 
yourself,  whether  you  gain  the  heart  of  your  fiiture  hus- 
band and  his  entire  gratitude.  A  woman's  power  is 
great  when  she  makes  a  good  use  of  the  gifts  which  she 
possesses,  not  only  in  her  beauty  and  disposition,  but  in 
her  understanding  and  goodness  of  heart,  and  in  that 
delicate  tact  which  tells  her  how  she  can  turn  every- 
thing to  the  best  advantage." 

"  It  is  my  firm  determination  to  endeavour,  at  least, 
to  become  what  you  wish  !"  said  Hildur,  who  was  reaDy 
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oved  by  .the  deep  impression  which  EarFs  last  kind 
irds  had  made  on  her. 

'^  Thank  yon/'  said  he  in  his  affectionate  and  honest 
ice;  ''that  is  all  I  wish — all  that  yon  can  promise: 
id  yon  promised  more^  I  shonld  have  believed  yonr 
nrds  less  than  I  do  now.  And  be  assured^  I  will  never 
nit  contributing  to  your  happiness  as  much  as  lies  in 
y  power;  and  so  sacred  do  I  consider  the  title  you 
yw  bear  of  my  betrothed^  that  I  shall,  even  were  it  a 
Btter  of  indifference  to  you,  exert  every  faculty  to 
se  myself  from  the  power  of  those  feelings  which  I 
>w  have  no  longer  a  right  to  name.'' 
^*  I  thank  yon,  Karl,  for  this  noble  assurance ;  and 
iw  I  give  you  mine,  that  I  will  never  forget  what  is 
16  to  my  future  husband." 

All  that  could  at  present  be  done  was  now  said  and 
filed.  But  was  Hildur  really  happy  in  the  triumph 
le  had  gained  ?  Did  she  find  that  superabimdant  satis- 
ction  which  she  considered  as  her  decided  right,  when 
le  had  attained  the  summit  of  all  her  long  endeavours, 
Eonely,  her  wish  to  humble  Thekla? 
No ;  she  felt  no  such  happiness — could  not  feel  it,  for 
hekla  was  not  humbled.  The  calm  and  gentle  look 
hich  she  fixed  upon  her  victorious  rival,  spoke  neither 
JTTOW,  grief,  nor  indignation— on  the  contrary,  some- 
ung  was  in  that  look  which  made  Hildur  feel  she  wa;s 
le  one  who  had  been  humbled.  ''Oh!"  whispered  she  in 
ef  heart,  when  she  retired  that  evening  to  rest,  "if  one 
mid  see  beforehand  how  all  will  end,  how  much  would 
e  left  undone  I  Could  I,  by  some  magic  spell,  place 
Ferything  in  its  former  position,  how  much  wiser  should 
act.  But  what  said  mother;  "  If  a  person  reaps  what 
ley  have  themselves  sown,  they  have  no  right  to  feel 
nhappy !" 
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CHAPTER  ATI. 


A  LXREB. 


Dats^  weeks^  and  months  have  passed  away  anoe  A^ 
last  mentioned  erening.    The  two  betrothed  ooagltf 
were,  so  to  speak,  firmly  firozen  to  their  places,  'Vicbi 
and  Thekla  at  one  window,  Karl  and  Hildor  st  tt0 
other.    Without,  there  was  a  still  colder  and  more  rigo- 
rous winter,  and  had  not  Bosa  with  her  warm,  hri^ 
spirit,  and  her  laughing  eyes,  introduced  a  little  nm- 
shine  through   the  nipping  fog,  it  might  have  beo 
supposed  that  the    Mork  &mily  liad  forgotten  ^ 
appearance  of  simshine,  or  what  it  was  to  fed  it. 

Hildur^s  levity  no  longer  put  any  one's  patience  to 
the  test :  she  was  as  serious  and  rational  as  could  be 
wished;  but  at  the  same  time  so  melancholy,  so  quiet 
and  painfolly  exact  in  all  her  words  and  gestures,  that 
even  Karl  now  tried  to  cheer  her,  though  he  did  not 
succeed.  Victor,  too,  had  grown  sad  and  stupid,  and  lO 
each  pair  sat  in  different  windows,  the  ladies  working, 
and  the  lieutenants  staring  now  at  the  ceiling,  now  at 
each  other. 

'^  You  are  are  more  dumb  than  Will  !'*  used  Bosa  to 
say ;  whUe,  that  she  too  might  not  feel  petrified  by  the 
chilling  atmosphere  within  and  without,  she  obliged 
Will  to  dance  with  her ;  and  when  Will  felt  his  anns 
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twined  round  Rosa's  slight  form^  and  her  curls  touching 
liis  cheek  while  laughingly  she  drew  him  round  with 
ler,  he  at  least  felt  happy.  Yet  there  were  times  when 
Xosa  was  not  so  happy  and  joyous.  Then  she  would 
;o  to  her  loved  Maiden^s  Tower,  ascend  the  rugged 
taps,  and  sit  down  upon  the  moss-bank  which  Will  had 
lade  before  the  loop-hole.  Perhaps  Jimghausen's 
Aughter  also  sat  there  on  those  mysterious  Tuesday 
ights  when  she  watched  for  the  coming  of  her 
eliverer. 

''Oh,  how  strange  is  it/'  said  Rosa  one  gloomy 
fiemoon  that  she  retired  to  her  favorite  spot,  "  how 
arange  that  I  sometimes  feel  my  heart  so  sad !  I  can- 
ot  tell  any  one — they  are  all  so  sad  themselves ;  but 
srtain  it  is,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  go  away 
n  the  grey  clouds  to  some  other  shore.  It  is  so  dreary 
lis  winter,  the  old  sea-captains  come  not  as  they 
sed  to  father  my  Vikings.'^  At  these  words  a  bcau- 
ful  and  bashful  smile  played  upon  Rosa's  lips,  and 
alf  aloud  she  repeated  Albin's  words :  ^^  Mademoiselle 
osa,  do  not  let  the  fortunate  Vikings  banish  the 
^membrance  of  other  mariners  from  your  memory  ! '' 

She  looked  out  of  the  loop-hole — the  recollection  of 
ie«e  dear  words  shed  a  warmth  over  her  cheeks,  that 
list  be  cooled. 

"Ah !  how  gloomy  the  broad  ocean  looks !  The  blocks 
'  ice  are  the  only  sails  that  are  to  be  seen,  and  they 
ok  like  dead  ships  in  their  winding-sheets !  No,  I 
ill  not  think  of  death  and  winding-sheets ;  I  will  think 

spring — the  fresh  spring — of  living  ships  and  living 
en  moving  on  the  blue  waves,  and  one  after  the  other 
fiting  anchor  in  our  harbour.  Oh,  how  lovely  it  is 
en  to  stand  upon  the  old  ruins  of  Wisby,  and  look 
it  into  the  far,  fiar  distance!  Many  strangers  will 
•me  here,  and  perhaps  many  who  have  been  here 
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before :  that^  however^  is  not  6o  certain.  No  1 1  can 
see  that  is  not  so  certain.  K  he  had  only  sat  upon  tins 
bank  and  looked  out  as  Junghansen's  daughter  doei  !— 
and  yet  then  the  poor  good  Will  would  be  sad.  Thuk 
God^  he  at  least  has  been  happier  this  winter  than  be 
ever  was  !^' 

"  Ma'msell  Rosa  V^  sounded  a  voice  £rom  below. 

''  What  do  you  want,  Betty  ?" 

The  gardener's  Betty  was  now  promoted  to  be  tiic 
attendant  of  the  young  ladies,  but  more  particnhily 
Rosa's,  and  to  her  she  was  half  a  companion.  The? 
had  played  together  as  children,  had  learned  iheff 
alphabet  and  worked  their  first  sampler,  and  now  it 
was  Rosa's  pleasure  to  instruct  Betty  in  all  kinds  of 
feminine  works,  and  other  things  suitable  to  her  statioD* 
If  ever  there  was  a  scholar  desirous  of  learning,  it  tm 
the  merry,  active,  and  clever  Betty--or  the  pretty 
Betty  as  she  was  generally  called — ^for  though  she  ftf 
the  attendant  of  the  three  most  beautiful  maidensin 
the  town  of  Wisby,  no  one  could  deny  that  Betty's 
pretty  face  was  just  as  well  worth  looking  at. 

^^Ma'mselle  Rosa  must  be  so  good  as  go  home:  I 
think  something  agreeable  has  happened !'' 

"  Something  agreeable  !  I  should  like  to  know 
what,  in  the  middle  of  winter  ?^'  answered  Rosa,  as  Jtf 
stepped  down. 

"Oh!  can  nothing  pleasant  happen  in  winter?" 
asked  Betty,  innocently. 

"Yes,  but  of  another  kind  a  very  difierent  kind. 
But  what  is  it  then,  Betty  ?" 

"  Why,  I  do  not  know  exactly ;  but  so  far  as  I  do 
know,  the  post  which  Herr  Mork  has  been  so  k)ng 
expecting,  has  come  at  last  through  the  ice,  and  brought 
a  letter  ^ith  some  great  news." 

Rosa  made  a  couple  of  springs  as  if  she  would  At 
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home ;  but  she  suddenly  stood  still,  and  shaking  her 
pretty  head  with  a  movement  of  doubt,  she  thought:  ''  I 
am  always  so  foolish — ^what  could  he  write,  that  would 
make  him  send  for  me  V^ 

"  Do  you  hear,  Betty ;  were  you  sent  by  my  fstther  or 
mother?" 

''Madame  rang,  and  when  I  went  in  she  sat  with 
the  Herr  on  the  sofa,  and  he  had  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  Madame  said,  before  she  could  see  me : '  Ah,  how 
happy  that  will  make  my  little  Rosa !  I  cannot  thank 
thee  enough  for  thy  consent,  my  dear  Ame — ^this  pleasure 
will  be  of  so  much  good  to  her  before — *  here  Madame 
stopped  and  turned  round  and  then  said :  '  Betty,  Rosa 
went  to  take  a  little  walk ;  but,  as  she  is  staying  so  long, 
she  must  certainly  be  sitting  at  the  Maiden's  Tower. 
It  is  too  cold  for  her  to  remain  out  there  :  go  and  look 
for  her,  and  tell  her  to  come  home.'' 

So  chatted  Betty,  till  they  foimd  themselves  at 
home.  With  a  beating  heart,  Rosa  flew  up  the  steps  to 
her  mother,  who  was  now  alone. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  dear  mother  V 

''  Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Do  you  see  that  letter,  my 
chfld  ?" 

"  It  does  not  look  very  agreeable,"  said  Rosa,  who  at 
the  first  glance  at  the  letter  discovered  two  things: 
it  had  a  foreign  post-mark,  and  was  evidently  written 
by  an  aged  and  rather  trembling  hand. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  beforehand,  you  little  chat- 
terer? I  ought  to  punish  you  by  not  gratifying  your 
curiosity." 

*'  I  am  not  curious,  dear  mother." 

Rosa  spoke  these  words  with  a  sadness  she  could 
not  account  for. 

''  Sit  down  here,  and  we  shall  see  if  I  cannot  make 
you  look  more  cheerful.^ 


>y 
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And  notwithstanding  the  foreign  post-mark  and  ihe 
trembling  hand^  this  letter  had  actoally  sach  an  effect 
upon  Rosa^  that  from  that  day  she  did  not  walk,  Imt 
danced ;  nor  spoke^  but  sang — ^and  yet  it  contained  not 
a  smgle  word  that  had  the  least  connection  witli  the 
thoughts  which  had  so  lately  occupied  her  in  the 
Maiden's  Tower. 

What  this  letter  did  contain^  and  how  its  contents 
harmonized  with  other  circumstances  and  eyents,  we 
9hall  see  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  '  SEEFBAULEIN/ 

It  is  towards  the  end  of  July. 

The  morning  sun,  which  was  already  high  in  the 
heavens^  lighted  np  the  flat  shores  of  the  island  of 
Walcheren.  The  long,  black  sconces  of  the  bridges 
stretching  along  the  strand  bore  a  deceptive  resemblance 
to  the  port-holes  in  a  strong  fortification,  which  the 
yellow  sand-banks  might  here  be  said  to  form,  and 
which  surround  the  island,  and  protect  the  more  remote 
low  country  from  the  increasing  inroads  of  the  ocean. 
A  countless  number  of  vessels  are  seen  crowding  towards 
the  port  of  the  old  dty  of  Antwerp,  the  principal  resi- 
dence and  the  general  Exchange  of  the  rich  merchant 
aristocracy,  and  the  emporium  of  the  most  beautiful 
artistic  productions  of  the  painters  of  the  Netherlands. 
Several  ships  from  aU  nations  are  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Thesingen.  The  scene  is  ever-varying,  and 
the  smallest  details  are  replete  with  animated  and 
cheerful  life. 

After  our  attention  has  wandered  here  and  there,  we 

lUst  at  last  fix  it  upon  a  beautiful  brig,  which,  with  all 

lil  crowded,  is  steering  towards  the  harbour.     The 

erchant-flag  of  Sweden  is  hoisted,  and  on  her  taste- 

Uy  built  stem  is  seen  a  masterly  painting,  representing 

sea-nymph  surrounded  by  a  number  of  enamovur^dL 
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Tritons,  who  are  serenading  her  with  their  instmments 
of  muscle-shells.  Beneath  the  paintings  in  daating 
newly-gilt  letters,  are  the  words:  'The  SeeMuleinof 
Gefle/ 

The  exactness  and  rapidity  with  which  the  sails  we« 
shortened  bore  witness  to  an  experienced  crew ;  and  the 
perfect  ease  with  which  the  '  SeefiraLulein'  dropped  ha 
anchor,  reminded  one  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who,  ob 
entering  a  saloon  after  an  unaffected  greeting,  tabi 
her  proper  place  among  the  noblest  of  the  company. 

If,  however,  the  '  Seefiralulein'  vied  in  beauty  and 
elegance  with  the  nobility  of  Gothenburg,  there  im 
that  about  her  young  commander  which  manymi^ 
likewise  have  envied.  And  surely  his  proud  taent 
might  lawfully  swell,  and  his  young  heart  beat  qni(to 
than  usual,  when  he  saw  so  many  eyes  riveted  on  tte 
'  Seefraulein,'  that  noble  lady,  whose  true  knight,  jw* 
tector,  master,  and  commander,  were  all  united  in  the 
person  of  her  captain. 

"  Mate  I^^  cried  Captain  Stangerling,  when  all  w» 
clear  on  deck,  '^  come  here  \" 

And  our  friend  Bas  presented  himself. 

"  Lower  the  boat,  and  go  ashore.  Give  notice  of  my 
arrival,  at  the  Consults  office,  and  inquire  if  the  goodBl 
am  to  take  with  me  have  been  received  firom  the  houie 
of  Imschont  of  Middleburgh :  the  agent  at  Antwerp 
said  something  about  them.  You  must  provide  us  with 
fresh  meat,  and  whatever  vegetables  you  can  procure. 
I  shall  remain  on  board.'^ 

"  All  right.  Captain ;  I  shall  have  my  eyes  open.'' 

"  Wait ! — ^while  you  have  them  open,  see  if  you  cm 

fish  us  out  a  sailor  instead  of  that  Paulson,  who " 

The  Captain  stopped;  but  a  flush,  which  dyed  his 
cheeks  a  deeper  hue,  spoke  sufficiently  what  he  wooU 
have  said.    A  slight  vexation  had  indeed  befiJlen  the 
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ptain^  which  had  never  happened  to  him  before^ 
mcly,  one  of  the  sailors  he  had  hired  in  Gefle  had 
lerted  the  evening  before  their  departure.  No  good 
uBon  could  be  assigned  for  this  desertion^  as  the  lad 
1  always  seemed  contented;  and  often,  during  the 
fage  to  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  firom  whence 
5  '  Seefiraulein'  had  carried  freight  to  Antwerp,  he 
]  received  much  praise  from  his  commander.  The 
ole  affair  had  annoyed  Captain  Stangerling  more 
in  he  wished  to  confess:  he  felt  hurt  and  irritated 
it  any  one  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  such  a 
ng  had  happened  under  his  command.  But  it  had 
ppened,  and  now  Bas  received  orders  to  try  and 
Kmre  another  sailor. 

A.fter  giving  some  different  commands  on  the  quarter- 
^  of  his  '  Seefraulein,'  where  all  looked  so  dazzlingly 
ite,  newly  painted,  and  symmetrical,  the  Captain 
at  below  to  his  saloon.  This  saloon  was  so  spacious, 
it,  should  he  even  take  passengers  on  board,  or  in- 
ase  his  establishment  at  some  future  period,  he  would 
re  no  want  of  a  pleasant  reception-room.  His  sleep- 
;  cabin  was  in  connexion  with  the  saloon ;  and  when 
is  remembered  that  this  was  a  merchant-vessel,  it 
^ht  reasonably  be  thought  that  it  occupied  rather  too 
Lch  space.  But  she  had  been  built  without  any 
ervation,  nor  had  utility  been  sacrificed  to  beauty. 
Al  fi'esh  breeze  played  through  the  open  windows  of 
(  airy  saloon,  and  from  time  to  time  raised  the 
mson  silk  curtains,  which,  spreading  out  their  soft 
is,  fluttered  first  to  the  side,  and  formed  a  fantastic 
ipery  round  a  marble  statue,  and  then  were  har- 
niously  wafted  through  the  window,  from  whence 
y  returned  sprinkled  with  a  spray  of  glistening  pearls 
i  gift  from  the  mermaid,  who  thus  bade  them 
[come. 


^^hu 
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Albin  stepped  to  a  divan  covered  with  ricli  ToAnh  ; 
silk^  upon  which  lay  his  journal^  together  with  turn  \ 
other  books^  maps,  and  instruments;  and  after  helui-' 
laid  aside  his  coat,  and  put  on  a  more  comfortable  cabin' 
costume,  he  did  not  throw  himself  upon  the  soft,  dutie 
ottoman;  but,  lighting  a  cigar,  sat  down  at  the  tabk^' 
and  began  making  some  notes  in  his  journal.  TUi 
done,  Albin  sought  for  some  papers  in  a  secret  diairer. 
in  the  table ;  but,  having  opened  the  drawer,  his  eye  M' 
upon  some  trifles  which  were  there  preserved,  and  among' 
these  trifles  two  appeared  particularly  to  rivet  his  attcoi'' 
tion,  namely,  a  bouquet  of  dried  flowers,  and  a  litft 
blue  silk  purse. 

"  We  shall  see, — ^we  shall  see !"  These  words  wcw 
accompanied  by  a  happy  smile  on  his  lips,  as  with  Ae 
purse  in  one  hand,  and  the  flowers  in  the  other,  he  got 
a  sudden  fit  of  his  former  preference  for  storms,  &c.- 
we  mean  such  a  one  as  might  happen  opportunely  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  freight  was  for  Stockholm;  and  to 
pass  the  Soimd  of  Calmar  was  just  the  same  as  bemg 
landed  at  Wisby. 

Since  last  autumn,  Albin  had  heard  no  intelligence 
from  Gothland ;  but  he  now  knew  to  a  certainty  that, 
had  his  feelings  been  of  the  same  fugitive  nature  as  the 
simimer  birds,  they  would  surely  have  flown  there,  and 
therefore  it  was  his  firm  determination,  as  no  chance 
took  hiTTfi  to  Gothland,  to  go  there  in  the  approaching 
autumn ;  and  if  Rosa,  now  no  longer  a  mere  child,  had 
grown  into  a  far  more  lovely  girl  than  he  had  last  seen 
her,  or  than  was  represented  by  the  painting  that 
adorned  the  'Seefraulein,^  she  would  scarcely  understand 
its  meaning,  and  laugh  at  the  serenade  of  the  Tritons. 
From  the  Tritons  and  the  sea-nymphs  his  thoughts 
naturally  turned  to  him  who,  with  a  warm  pressure  of 
hand,  had  presented  him  with  such  a  gift  as  hii 
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proud  and  magnificent  ship ;  and^  his  heart  once  opened^ 
memory  flew  back  to  many  others — ^the  image  of  Captaiii 
Flyborgy  his  highly  esteemed  commander^  who  had  been 
a  fiither  to  him^  when^  with  no  protector  but  Bas^  he 
had  been  left  to  himself  in  the  streets  of  London :  then 
came  the  remembrance  of  his  dear  benefactress^  Madame 
Wolk,  and  he  took  out  the  pocket-book  with  TibVs 
picture^  which  always  lay  in  the  secret  drawer^  and 
looked  at  it  affectionately.  '^Ah^  how  sweet  are  these 
remembrances^^^  said  he^  with  a  bright  look.  ^'  Every- 
thing has  turned  out  so  well.  And  it  must  be/'  continued 
he,  with  a  smile^ '' because  I  listened  to  Mother  Kitty's 
advice^  and  did  not  endeavour  to  be  hired  on  a  Friday.'' 
With  a  softened  heart  the  Captain  rose^  locked  up  his 
treasures^  and  went  on  deck. 

Two  hours  later^  Bas  came  alongside  in  his  boat. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Cattaih  Stanoebling  vas  in  his  slee;^ 
the  mate  entered,  to  give  hia  report  of  the 
he  had  executed  on  shore. 

"Well,  Baa,  you  look  rather  mysterioi 
had  something  very  interesting  to  commac 

"  I  will  not  just  say  it  is  very  int^restin 
something  to  communicate." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Perhaps  you  i 

from "     Albin  raised  a  pair  of  wondei 

eyes — God  knows  what  he  thought. . 

"  I  have  a  messa^  from  the  Conaul,"  a 

"Ah,  that — nothing  else?  Have  you 
chandize  ?" 

"  Yes,  Captain,  that's  all  right," 

"  And  now,  fresh  provisions  of  all  kindi 
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if  he  is  good  in  everything  else;  for  you  and  I  and 
leveral  of  the  crew  understand  English." 

''No,  that  does  not  signify  much.  Let  him  come 
lelow,  and  I  will  speak  to  him/' 

"  Yes,  Captain.  But  first  I  must  give  you  the  Con- 
lul's  message.  He  desired  me  to  ask,  if  you  would  be 
^ood  enough  to  take  three  ladies  as  passengers  to 
Sweden.  There  is  one  lady,  or  two  ladies — I  cannot 
ightly  say  how  that  is — and  a  maid.  They  were  so 
nxious,  the  Consul  said,  to  get  a  good  convoy,  for  they 
lave  long  been  waiting  for  a  ship ;  and  you  can  leave 
hem  at  Calmar." 

"Three  ladies — oh,  that  will  put  us  to  great  trouble 
nd  inconvenience,  and  is  anything  but  agreeable ;'' 
aid  Albin,  in  a  tone  of  reflection. 

"  The  Consul  says  they  are  rich,  and  will  pay  hand- 
omely  for  their  passage." 

*'  So  far,  so  good — ^but  two  tiresome  old  women  on 
.  long  voyage  .  .  .  ." 

''  I  do  not  know  that  the  ladies  are  so  terribly  old,'^ 
eplied  Bas  with  a  look  of  satisfaction — '^  the  maid  is 
oung  and  pretty,  for  I  saw  her — she  had  something  to 
io  at  the  Consults — and  as  we  were  coming  away  toge- 
her  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  so  friendly,  and  said: 
Grood  mate!  is  she  a  good  vessel? — ^there  will  be  no 
ianger  V  '  Danger  1'  answered  I — '  no,  she  is  as  safe 
s  the  land.' " 

Albin  smiled  at  the  evident  deUght  that  was  painted 
>n  the  mate's  countenance,  a  delight  that  probably,  if 
pportunity  offered,  might  kindle  a  new  flame,  that 
roold  become  more  serious  in  the  end  than  the  starry 
bawl  which  the  ungrateful  Poll  had  despised. 

"  Well  then,"  decided  Albin,  "  I  must  go  upon  your 
ecommendation :  and  as,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  a  sin 
o  deprive  them  of  so  good  L  opiortumty,  mete\^ 
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because  it  may  put  me  to  an  inconyenience^  I  nuut 
give  them  up  my  cabin.  Butmind;  you  must  look  to 
their  attendance ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that." 

"  Have  no  care  for  that^  Captain.  I  will  take  duurge 
of  all  three ;  and  as  the  maid  must  have  some  place  to 
herself^  she  shall  have  my  cabin :  I  shall  do  very  wdl 
under  the  companion — ^I  have  lain  in  worse  places  be- 
fore this.'* 

'' Ah^  ha !  You  think  you  have  arranged  it  so  beanti- 
fiillyl  Have  you  forgotten  that  we  cannot  get  any 
wine  or  brandy  without  going  through  your  cabin  to 
the  hold  V 

"  Oh/^  said  Bas,  stroking  his  chin^  ''  I  never  thought 
of  that  in  my  hurry.  However,  I  will  take  care  that  we 
axe  never  in  want  either  of  wine  or  Dutch  beer — she 
must  be  satisfied  if  I  undertake  the  care  of  her.*' 

"  Well  then,  row  ashore  and  tell  the  ladies,  they  are 
welcome  to  all  the  accommodation  they  can  have;  and 
if  it  is  late  at  night  when  they  come  on  board,  bring 
them  in  here  and  make  my  apology,  for  I  am  not  going 
to  sit  here  and  wait  for  them.  Be  off,  now  ! .  .  .  .  Send 
me  the  sailor." 

The  mate  disappeared,  and  immediately  afl;er  there 
was  heard,  not  the  heavy  tread  of  a  sturdy  seaman,  but 
a  light  and  rather  unsteady  step.  The  claimant  for  the 
vacant  place  on  board  the  '  Seefraulein'  entered,  and 
remained  standing  at  the  door,  where  he  waited  in 
silence  till  the  Captain  spoke.  He  was  a  singular 
figure,  with  nothing  in  his  outward  appearance  to 
recommend  him. 

The  man^s  colour  was  brown  as  that  of  an  Indian: 
his  hair  was  quite  short  on  his  neck,  cut  straight,  and 
hung  down  over  his  forehead  till  it  met  the  heavy  brftfws 
which  nearly  concealed  his  small  eyes.  A  long  black 
beard,  united  with  a  somewhat  imusual  part  of  a  sailor's 
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dreas,  namely  a  cravat^  reached  up  to  his  large  whiskers. 
A  black  patchy  such  as  Bas  wore  afiter  his  quarrel  in 
Mother  Kitty^s  bakehouse^  extended  across  the  nose 
and  partly  over  the  right  cheek.  His  dress  consisted 
merely  of  sailcloth  trowsers  and  a  very  long  red 
woollen  blouse ;  but  both  were  new  and  suitable. 

The  impression  which  the  new-comer  made  upon 
Albin^  was  not  agreeable :  there  was  something  at  once 
ciuming  and  bold  in  the  man's  exterior,  and  he  had 
already  half  determined  not  to  have  him,  even  before 
they  exchanged  a  word. 

''Where  were  you  bom,  and  where  do  you  come 
from  now  ?"  asked  the  young  commander  in  English. 

-  Bom  in  Bavaria,  came  to  Antwerp,  ran  away  from 
there,  but  will  name  neither  captain  nor  ship — ^wish 
now  to  be  hired  by  a  Swede." 

''  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  heard  that  the  Swedes  are  skilfid 
seamen.  I  have  sailed  with  every  nation  but  with 
them :  I  speak  almost  every  language  but  theirs — wish 
to  learn  it." 

''  But  are  you  a  good  seaman  ?" 

"Come  for  trial — doubt  if  there  ever  has  been  a 
better.'' 

''  Modesty  does  not  appear  to  form  one  of  your  weak 
points." 

"Every  one  knows  what  they  are  good  for.  Captain." 

"  It  is  possible  you  are  right — at  least  I  will  defer 
my  judgment  upon  your  uncalled-for  encomiums.  What 
is  that  patch  on  your  face  ?  I  do  not  like  my  people  to 
have  such  marks." 

"  I  ran  accidentally  against  a  man  and  hurt  my  nose 
— this,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  service  on 
board  ship." 

"You  look  to  me  so  weak  and  slight,  I  think  ^ou 
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must  take  care  not  to  fall  under  the  paws  of  my  stxwt 
sea-bears/^ 

A  lightning  glance  shot  from  the  deep-set  eyes  of  the 
sailor^  but  he  quickly  dropped  his  long  eyelashes  and 
answered  evasively:  '^  Captain^  they  may  break  an  oaken 
sticky  but  the  elastic  reed  defies  them/' 

Albin^  who  had  occupied  himself  for  a  moment  iriA 
some  trifle  lying  on  the  table^  looked  up  at  these  wordii 
There  was  a  certain  something  about  the  man,  whki 
showed  his  assertion  was  no  empty  boast — someihng 
that  instinctively  interested  the  Captain^  and  led  hin 
to  ask: 

"What  wages  do  you  desire^  then  V* 

"  Eighty  francs  a  month/.' 

"  That  is  double  as  much  as  my  best  sailors  reoeive>'' 

"  If  you  will  allow  me.  Captain,  to  speak  vj 
opinion  plainly,  I  would  say,  I  think  I  am  as  good  ii 
three/' 

"You  are  almost  insolent.  Will  you  take  Mj 
francs  ?^' 

"  No,  Captain/' 

"  Be  oflP,  then !  I  never  change  an  oflfer  that  I  hx^ 
once  made/' 

"  But,  Captain,  I  must  go  to  sea,  and  I  deserve  my 
eighty  francs.  I  will  have  that  or  nothing  at  all:  boK 
I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  decide — ^if  we  return  aafcly 
home,  you  will  not  refuse  what  I  ask." 

Albin  had  turned  away,  and  did  not  perceive  the 
sneer  that  curled  the  sailor's  lips. 

"As  you  leave  the  decision  of  our  agreement  to  me^* 
answered  Albin  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "I  wiB 
take  you  then.  If  you  justify  your  boastful  self-recom- 
mendation, and  are  really  as  good  as  three — or  efea 
two — it  will  be  only  right  that  you  receive  your  rewari; 
if  on  the  contrary,  which  is  very  probable,  yon  are  • 
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iraggart  and  a  good-for-nothing  fellow^  you  sliall  get 
Lothing.     Now  it  is  settled — ^you  may  go." 

The  new  sailor  bowed^  and  left  the  cabin^  saying 
bruptly :  "  I  thank  you,  Captain." 

''A  strange  fellow,"  said  Albin,  as  he  stood  up,  and, 
smemberii^  the  expected  ladies,  began  to  arrange  his 
sbin.  '^  But,"  added  he,  while  his  fertile  imagination 
rst  improved  one  thing  and  then  another ;  ''he  makes 
le  rather  curious  about  his  cleycmess.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
me  is  short,  and  one  voyage  is  not  eternity." 


After  the  Captain  had  concluded  all  his  arrange- 
lents,  and  looked  over  his  work  with  a  degree  of 
fttisfied  vanity — ^the  pretty  cabin  now  far  more  resem- 
led  the  toilette-chamber  of  a  fine  lady,  than  that  of  a 
ea-captain, — ^he  stepped  into  the  cabin  of  the  Mate,  with 
lie  intention  of  casting  a  glance  at  the  accommodation 
luit  was  to  be  afforded  to  Poll's  future  rival. 

But  with  a  smile  he  perceived  that  any  concern 
bout  this  was  unnecessary;  for  Bas  had  made  such 
ood  use  of  his  time  before  he  went  on  shore,  that 
loihing  was  wanting  in  the  cabin  for  the  use  of  its 
otare  mistress.  Meanwhile,  no  one  who  had  any  op- 
ortunity  of  testing  Bas's  real  cleverness  and  appro- 
bate ingenuity  would  have  been  the  least  surprised  at 
he  fit  of  merriment  in  which  the  Captain  indulged  at 
he  expense  of  his  mate.  Albin  even  laughed  so 
tnmoderately,  that,  forgetting  all  respect,  he  threw  him- 
df  upon  the  bed  which  the  careful  hands  of  Bas  had  so 
hort  a  time  before  prepared  for  the  future  possessor 
i  the  starry  shawl. 

To  give  a  precise  detail  of  everything  that  Bas  had 
iiianged  would  be  impossible;  but  we  must  make 
mnckveB  a  litile  acquainted  with  this  locale,  which  ^ec- 
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haps  may  bear  witness  to  more  than  one  scene  inwUdi 
our  worthy  Mate  will  not  be  the  only  hero. 

Bas's  cabin  had^  besides  the  berth  and  a  spaceof  tto 
feet  before  it^  two  doors,  one  outside  to  adinit  any  cbBi 
the  other  inside  for  himself  alone ;  for  as  the  veritatt 
major-domo  and  cup-bearer  of  the  '  See&aulein,'  k 
was  the  only  one  who  served  out  the  wine^  brandyj  fei 
and,  as  the  Captain  had  already  remarked,  the  luU 
could  not  be  entered  in  any  other  way,  and  now  oi 
account  of  the  light  cargo,  the  latter  contained  aon 
ballast  than  freight.  But  there  were  other  fhinpn 
the  Maters  cabin  besides  the  bed  and  the  doors;  thoe 
was  also  a  table  screwed  fast  to  the  floor;  and  to  amnp 
it  had  been  the  labour  to  which  all  his  greatest  cttv 
had  been  directed,  and  it  is  only  fedr  to  allow,  ihatJO 
one  could  have  made  more  of  the  resources  which  k 
had  at  command. 

There  were  two  small  holes  in  the  little  table  fa 
holding  an  ink  and  sand  bottle;  but  as  these  vcA 
articles  of  luxury  to  our  Mend  Bas,  he  had  iw* 
emptied  the  green  ink-bottle  and  filled  it  with  the  be< 
eau-de-cologne,  which  he  always  preserved  for  gih 
days  when  he  went  on  shore,  and  paraded  about  withi 
red  silk  pocket  -  handkerchief.  The  sand-bottle  hid 
been  removed  to  give  place  to  a  china  soap-box,  whkk 
— ^was  there  ever  anything  so  fortunate  ? — ^fitted  exadlj 
into  the  hole ;  in  the  centre  was  a  small  toilette-glB* 
in  a  red- varnished  frame  with  gilt  edges,  and  at  etA 
side  a  piece  of  soap  with  a  portrait  on  the  cover,  half* 
bottle  of  hair-oU,  out  of  the  Captain^s  stores,  and  i 
small  bottle  of  some  reviving  spirit  in  case  of  sea-aii* 
ness  or  fainting.     This  was  the  toilette-table. 

A  small  carpenter^s  chest  for  tools  had  been  emptirii 
and  with  its  sloping  and  polished  cover  fonnedt 
secretaire,  in  imitation    of  that  which  stood  in  tb 
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in's  cabin  beneath  the  pier-glass.  One  of  the 
9  best  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs  fluttered  as  a 
a  before  the  window^  and  the  skirt  of  a  worn-out 
oat,  firmly  nailed  down^  formed  a  carpet  on  the 

Kcellent  BasI''  said  Albin^  beginning  in  alarm 
irrange  the  bed^  ''how  happy  all  this  made  you! 
'OUT  new  goddess  be  worthy  of  all  this  homage  ! 
I  to  gratify  his  friend  Bas^  Albin  placed  some 
articles  on  the  table^  and  retired  to  the  saloon, 
he  lay  down  and  slept  soundly^  when  late  in  the 
Bas  arrived  with  the  female  population  of  the 
aulein.' 


.  in. 
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CHAFTEB  X. 


THE  PASSEETGEBB. 


The  whole  magnificent  panorama  of  the  harboQ 
Fliesingen  lay  wrapped  in  the  morning  mist,  i 
Albin  called  Peter  into  the  saloon. 

"  How  is  the  wind?'^  asked  the  Captain^  with  a  yi 
as  he  turned  on  his  soft  couch. 

''  There  is  no  wind.  Captain/' 

Albin  yawned  again,  and  looked  uncommonly 
satisfied. 

"  Have  the  ladies  rung  yet  ?*' 

"No,  Captain/' 

"  So  much  the  better.    When  you  see  their  n 
find  out  whether  they  like  tea  or  coffee,  and  have 
ready.'' 

"  Yes,  Captain." 

"  Had  you  everything  right,  when  they  came?" 

"  Quite,  Captain." 
Are  they  old  ladies  ? 
No,  Heaven  forbid;  they  are  pretty  and  elegant 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  that.  As  sogq 
the  mate  appears  on  deck,  tell  him  to  come  hebn 
Coffee  in  an  hour ! 

"  The  mate  is  here,"  said  a  voice  without. 

"  Ha !  You  are  already  on  the  move?  You  havci 
slept  very  well,  I  fancy  ?  " 
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Peter  disappeared^  and  the  tall  figure  of  our  friend 
las  showed  itself  at  the  door. 

*'  The  Captain  thinks  I  have  not  slept  well  ?  Aye,  by 

ly  soul^  I  never  had  sounder  sleep  in  all  my  life! 

was  quite  sorry  when  I  awoke ;  but  when  I  did,  I 

bought  I  had  better  see  if  the  Captain  had  not  some 

rders  to  give/' 

''  Make  the  wind  blow,  if  you  can — ^that  is  my  first 
ommand/' 

'^  There  is  no  occasion  for  that :  in  a  few  hours  we 
hall  have  sufficient  wind  to  let  us  run  out,  you  may 
£pend  upon  that.  You  know  I  understand  the  right  way 
0  pay  court  to  it.  But  forgive  my  question.  Captain, 
rill  you  have  the  strange  ladies  to  breakfast,  or  are 
hey  to  take  it  alone  ? '' 

'^I  must  meet  them  first,  before  we  make  any 
rrangements.  When  they  are  ready,  you  can  an- 
lounce  my  intention  of  paying  them  a  visit ;  or  if  they 
»Tefer  it,  they  can  come  here.  I  should  like  to  speak 
o  them,  before  we  get  under  weigh.'* 

"  When  they  are  rigged,  I  will  bring  them  in  here, 
rUle  the  little  maid  makes  all  right  within,  and  then 
roa  can  come  down  from  the  deck.  I  shall  usher 
hem  into  the  saloon,  and  then  all's  right ! " 

"  Why,  my  dear  Bas,  you  perfectly  amaze  me  with  all 
rour  particularity  and  delicacy ! — Who  are  they  that — 
rhat  is  their  name  ?" 

'*  That  I  cannot  exactly  say.  The  Consul  mentioned 
t,  but  I  forget :  this  much  I  can  say,  though  I  did  not 
lee  them  till  it  was  dark,  old  they  are  not." 

''  They  are  pretty,  Peter  assures  me." 

"  Ha  I  he  knows  then  what  he  is  about  ?  Well, 
irell.  Captain,  you  wiU  soon  see.  But  hush !  there  is  a 
lonnd  without ;  that  is  the  little  maid,  I  hear  her ! 

*^  Then  go  and  see  how  the  land  lies." 

e2 
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A  couple  of  hours  later. — ^The  sun  now  stood  higb  in 
the  heaTens,  and  cast  a  reddish  light  over  the  ishmd  and 
the  beautiful  shipping  in  the  harbour.  The  wind  roK 
as  Bas  had  promised.  *  The  pilot  was  eYCiy  moment  ex. 
pected  on  board  the  '  Seefraulein,'  and  up  and  down  her 
roomy  quarter-deck  paced  her  young  commander^  Ui 
glass  in  one  hand^  and  a  half-smoked  cigar  in  the  oUicr, 
while  he  occasionally  stopped  to  give  some  ordeTiOr 
with  his  own  hand  arranged  anything  that  diapleasedkii 
critical  eve. 

'^  Captain^  the  ladies  are  all  right/'  reported  B^ 
stepping  on  deck. 

^*  Very  well^  mate;  I  will  invite  them  to  breakU 
when  we  get  under  weigh.  Tell  the  cook^  I  must  hue 
no  fault  to  find  with  him.'' 

Bas  went  towards  the  caboose,  where  he  soon  set  Ai 
cook  to  work. 

The  Captain  threw  the  remains  of  his  cigar  off 
the  tafirail,  put  the  telescope  under  his  ami  loi 
betook  himself  to  the  saloon,  to  do  the  hononn  M 
master  of  the  '  Seefiraulein.' 

With  a  quick  movement  he  turned  the  handle  of  tk 
door,  but  had  scarcely  crossed  the  tiueshold,  whsi 
he  started  back  with  that  gesture  of  eagemess  ml 
astonishment,  which  one  usuaUy  evinces  under  di 
influence  of  some  great  surprise,  whether  agreeabktf 
the  reverse. 

"  Ha  !  now  he  has  got  a  precious  thumping  of  tk 
heart !  Aye,  aye,  Bas  is  the  chap  to  arrange  a  Utde  tt 
of  fun ! "  muttered  the  deUghted  mate,  who  had  cnf^ 
back,  and  filled  up  the  entrance  to  the  companion-lsddff 
with  his  respectable  person.  And  might  we  judge  a 
Albinos  feelings  firom  the  expression  depicted  on  W 
countenance,  we  must  believe  that  they  belonged  exch- 
sively  to  joy,  for  seldom  had  a  face  betrayed  such  onmitfo 
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delight^  or  literally  beamed  with  inward  happiness^  as 
did  his  at  that  momeixt :  it  was  only  by  a  powerful  effort 
he  was  able  to  master  his  feelings  and  reduce  them  to 
oomposure  and  a  fitting  degree  of  cordiality^  as^  stepping 
GH^ard  he  took  the  hand  of  the  elder  lady^  and  kissing 
it^  heartily  expressed  his  most  agreeable  astonishment  at 
baving  Madame  Mork  and  Mademoiselle  Rosa  for  his 
passengers^  a  happiness  which  the  ^  See&aulein'  never 
sould  forget.  At  the  last  words  his  eyes  naturally 
irandered  from  the  mother  to  the  daughter. 

'^  How/'  asked  Albin  of  himself^  as  he  extended  his 
liand  to  Rosa  in  token  of  welcome^  "  how  is  it  that 
me  single  year  has  made  her  so  divinely  beautiful  ?  " 

And  beautiftd  as  Rosa  always  was^  she  had  never 
looked  as  she  did  now.  The  full  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  window  and  sky-light^  but  softened  by  the 
red  curtains,  enveloped  her  whole  person  with  a  rosy 
doud,  and  lent  a  blushing  hue  even  to  her  white  morn- 
ing robe.  And  yet  Rosa  required  no  such  addition; 
br  no  rosy  cloud  would  bear  comparison  with  the 
lovely  colour  that  at  that  moment  mantled  on  her 
eiieek,  nor  any  light  with  the  pure  ray  of  bashfulness  . 
ind  happiness  which  animated  her  angelic  countenance. 
Still,  though  her  delight  resembled  the  sportive  play- 
hdness  of  a  child,  there  was  something  united  with  it, 
tiiat  no  words  can  rightly  express ;  something  which 
declares  itself  in  a  young  and  noble  woman,  when  she 
has  reached  that  period  when  the  delicate  and  more 
feminine  feelings  begin  to  clothe  themselves  in  a  certain 
brm ;  when  the  buds  of  the  rose  open  and  gently  unfold 
their  leaves,  because  the  sun  has  appeared,  and  in  the 
majesty  of  his  power  commanded  them  to  burst  forth  in 
fiieir  fbll  splendour. 

"  Great  heaven !   how  beautiful  she  is  V*  remarked 
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Bas^  as  he  looked  in  cautiously  at  tlie  door.  ''Aye, 
aye^  it  is  a  clear  matter^  tliat  she  looks  eudly 
as  if  she  were  only  waiting  to  go  straight  up  to 
heaven/' 

^'  My  good  Captain  Stangerling/'  said  Madame  MoA, 
politely,  but  not  in  that  kind  tone  which  Albin  would 
rather  have  heard ;  ''  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us^  makiiig 
this  voyage  with  an  acquaintance.  We  have  been 
absent  from  home  since  the  springs  and  if  any  one 
ever  prayed  to  God  for  a  favourable  wind  and  a  good 
passage,  I  have." 

"  Hem — ^hem —  is  this  the  tune  she  is  beginning  to 
sing/'   and  Bas  knitted  his  brows. 

"We  must  hope/'  rephed  Albin,  "that  your  patience, 
dear  Madame  Mork,  may  not  be  too  severely  tried. 
May  I  ask  if  Mademoiselle  Rosa  is  also  a  hennne  it 
sea?'' 

"  Also?"  repeated  Rosa,  laughing,  "how  do  yoaknov 
that  mother  is  a  heroine  at  sea?" 

"  I  concluded  that,  from  Madame  Mork's  good 
wishes :  a  lady  who  is  fearful,  or  suffers  from  seft- 
sickncss,  would  never  have  ventured  to  offer  up  audi 
a  prayer;  the  answer  to  which  must  be  accompanied 
by  storms  and  a  rough  sea/' 

"  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  Captain  StangerHngi" 
replied  Amclie,  with  a  slight  attempt  at  a  joke,  "do 
not  scare  away  the  Uttle  courage  I  have !  To  confess 
the  truth,  Rosa  is  the  only  heroine  at  sea.  I  am  not 
only  horribly  ill,  but  frightened  as  a  hare/' 

^^  And  yet,"  answered  Albin,  cheerfuUy,  "  you  wonU 
set  the  spirits  of  the  air  by  the  ears  with  your  prayo*? 
Well,  I  must  take  care  and  be  the  mediator;  and,  per- 
haps, from  sympathy  to  her  mother.  Mademoiselle 
Rosa  will  enlist  herself  on  my  side  ?" 


\ 
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'*  If  I  conld  only  venture,  then 1  would  perhaps; 

for  I  like  the  sea,  and  like  to  be  on  it/' 

''  But  why  should  the  ladies  feel  any  fear  ?  Under  a 
fair  breese  we  may  not  make  so  rapid  a  voyage,  but  yet 
all  will  go  well.  We  can  have  a  tent  put  up  on  deck, 
where  you  can  work  and  sit  as  comfortably  as  in  a 
room/' 

"  No,  no,"  declared  Amelie,  ''  had  not  duty  called 
me  away,  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  take  such 
a  vojrage.  For,  in  early  days,  I  have  been  quite  enough 
on  the  blue  element  to  know  what  awaits  me  there/' 

"  Herr  Mork  was  not  with  you  V^ 

''  Ah,  no :  he  was  " — ^here  Amelie  blushed  deeply — 
^*  very  ill  last  autumn.  During  the  winter  his  health 
improved  in  some  degree;  but  yet  when  spring  came,  he 
was  not  well  enough  to  accompany  me.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  go  and  see  an  old  relation  who  has 
long  lived  at  Thesingen ;  and  as  my  uncle  wished  me 
to  take  one  of  my  daughters,  Rosa  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  little  of  the  world.'' 

Scarcely  had  Madame  Mork  finished  speaking,  and 
the  Captain  given  his  invitation  to  breakfast,  when 
Peter  made  his  appearance  at  the  door  and  annoimced 
the  arrival  of  the  pilot. 

''  Shall  we  now  go  on  deck,  dear  mother,"  said  Rosa, 
**  it  will  be  so  pleasant  to  see  the  ^  Seefraulein'  begin  her 
voyage?" 

^'  Yes,  I  certainly  cannot  omit  seeing  that — we  will 
come  immediately." 

''To-day,  in  this  weather,  you  cannot  possibly  be 
ill,"  said  Albin,  "  But  if  you  will  allow  me,  ladies,  I 
will  return  in  a  little  time  and  fetch  you." 

Casting  a  stealthy  glance  at  Rosa,  Albin  left  the  cabin. 

'*  Rogue,"  said  he  to  the  mate,  when  he  got  outside, 
"  why  did  you  forget  the  name  ?" 
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"  Oh !  I  could  never  have  had  it  on  my  conscience 
to  tell  it  yester  evening^^'  replied  Bas  with  a  smile. 

"  Why  so  V 

"  Deuce  take  it !  was  I  to  prevent  my  Captain's 
having  his  night's  rest  ?*' 

''Your  place^  mate — ^you  quite  forget  yourself  I'* 

^^  I  thank  you^  Captain^  for  warning  me  of  my  fiinlt 
betimes^  otherwise  I  might  in  my  forgetfulness  have  let 
out  what  Mademoiselle  Rosa  said  when  she  went  into 
the  cabin.  But  forgive  me.  Captain :  so  true  as  my 
name  is  Olle  Bas,  I  shall  never  again  be  wanting  in 
respect.*' 

And  with  a  look  and  a  gesture,  nearly  as  expressiveas 
a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  would  have  been,  had  '*  respect" 
allowed  of  it,  Bas  flew  to  his  post,  while  the  Captain 
went  to  his,  ordering  Peter  to  place  two  chain  on 
deck. 

^'  What  a  wonderful  and  inscrutable  Providence," 
thought  Albin,  as  he  stood,  his  lips  alone  moving— 
for  his  heart  was  in  the  saloon,  '^  that  the  '  Seefiraulein' 
should  carry  her  mistress  and  mine!  In  Heaven's 
name,  what  were  they  doing  at  Thesingen  ?'* 

Later,  Albin  learned  this — ^leamed  that  it  related  to  a 
rich  inheritance  which  Madame  Mork's  unde  (men- 
tioned, as  our  readers  may  remember,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  tale)  thought  of  bequeathing  to  Iiis 
uiece.  It  was  to  acquaint  her  with  this  remarkable 
intelligence  that  Rosa  was  summoned,  as  may  be 
remembered,  from  her  meditations  in  the  Maiden's 
Tower,  and  the  new  and  fascinating  delight  of  crossing 
the  sea  to  another  land  so  re&eshed  her  thoughts, 
that  these  meditations  were  nearly  forgotten.  Rosa 
could  still  be  happy;  for  to  allow  of  her  enjoying 
unalloyed  pleasure,  it  had  been  agreed  by  her  parents 
and  simple-minded  lover  that  her  return  to  Wisby 
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ihould  be  the  time  fixed  for  everything  to  be  con- 
;laded. 

In  the  letter  which  particularly  mentioned  Amelie's 
oumey,  the  will  and  other  matters  connected  with  it^ 
liere  had  also  been  an  allusion  made  to  a  blessing  in 
he  last  moments ;  these  last  moments^  however,  never 
ippeared  during  the  two  months  Amelie  and  her 
Laughter  passed  with  the  old  bachelor.  Besides  which, 
Solgersen^s  letters  were  so  urgent,  so  full  of  complaints 
md  sadness,  that  Amelie  quite  relied  upon  his  words : 
'  If  you  will  only  come  home,  I  shall  never  ask  for  a 
billing  of  his  wealth  V^  And  she,  who  likewise  sighed 
\&er  her  wild  restless  husband,  her  other  children  and 
ler  home,  made  arrangements  for  her  return  after  this 
ong  visit,  and  only  waited  for  information  from  the 
>>nsul  to  sail  by  the  first  favourable  oppportunity. 

Oh,  what  would  she  have  given,  when  she  learned  too 
ate  with  whom  she  was  to  go,  for  some  suitable  pretext 
or  changing  her  resolution !  But  the  old  gentleman, 
kr  from  feeling  worse,  or  wishing  to  detain  them,  advised 
hem  himself — ^for  he  had  grown  quite  tired  of  the 
liflferent  regulations  necessary  to  be  made  for  ladies — 
o  take  advantage  of  such  a  decidedly  favourable 
ypportunity  as  might  not  occur  again  for  some  time. 

Once,  she  thought  she  might  leave  B/Osa  there ;  but 
iaa  might  be  worse,  and  therefore  she  could  only  com- 
nend  Rosa  and  the  future  to  the  protection  of  the 
ymighty,  and  go  on  board  the  perhaps  treacherous 
Seefraulein/ 

It  afforded  but  little  consolation  to  Amelie  that  she 
lad  in  her  ^trunk  a  copy  of  the  will  which  appointed 
ler  heir  to  her  imcle.  What  use  was  all  the  wealth  of 
:Iii8  worlds  when  it  could  not  procure  happiness  for  her 
children? 

^'  I  think,   when  everything  is  arranged,  we  %\kaSi 
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find  our  own  cabin  the  coolest/'  said  Amelie  to  her 
daughter^  when  they  were  alone.  "  There  is  too  mudi 
sunshine  in  this  saloon/' 

"  No,  mother,  the  cabin  is  certainly  much  more 
confined,,  as  you  cannot  bear  a  window  open.  It  is 
airy  and  pleasant  here,  and  it  will  be  still  more  so  on 
deck,  when  we  have  a  tent/' 

"  A  tent !  Why,  that  will  protect  us  but  little  bm 
the  heat  of  the  sun.      You  will  have  your  fece  all 

blistered  if  you  are  exposed  to  wind  and  weather 

Oh,  that  we  were  happily  arrived  at  home  V 

'^  Dearest,  best  of  mothers,  do  not  begin  to  wi4 
that,  when  we  have  only  just  started.  I  am  always  so 
delighted  and  happy  at  sea — and  then  it 'is  so  pleasani 
sailing  with  an  old  acquaintance,  when  we  have  seen 
none  but  strangers  for  so  long  a  time  I" 

"  Old  acquaintance  ?  I  believe  you  have  only  seen 
Captain  Strangerling  two  or  three  times :  he  dined  with 


us  once." 


(( 


You  know  very  well,  dear  mother,''  said  Boss, 
laughing  and  kissing  her  mother's  hand,  "  it  was  only 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  prevented  it  happen- 
ing oftener.  Still,  dearest  mother — ^it  may  be  only 
fancy,  but — it  reaUy  seems  to  me  as  if  you  had  gro^ 
very  sad  since  yesterday  morning,  though  before  tW 
you  so  longed  after  home,  and  went  so  often  to  the 
Consul  to  inquii'e  about  an  opportunity  of  going." 

"  There  may  be  many  causes  for  sadness,  my  chiU- 
Think  you,  for  example,  I  could  part  without  emotion 
for  the  last  time  from  an  old  relative  who  has  shown  ni 
both  so  much  kindness,  and  whom  I  may  never  ** 
again  ?" 

^^  Uncle  is  certainly  a  very  good  old  man;  but  I 
rather  think  he  prefers  his  old  housekeeper  to  you  and 
me — anA.  t\ievL*\\.  \?^v&  T«.ther  late  when  he  began  to  wi»n 
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for  U8.     Only  think,  if  we  had  been  poor — we  might 
have  starved  before  that  letter  came  !^' 

"You  judge  as  children  ever  do,  without  knowing 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Your  uncle  knew  that  I 
had  married  a  wealthy  man — that  we  wanted  none  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  that  he  certainly  would 
have  heard  from  me,  had  it  been  otherwise.  During 
the  first  years  after  my  departure  from  Holland,  where, 
as  you  know,  I  married  your  father,  I  wrote  to  him 
twice  every  year ;  but  after  I  went  to  Wisby  I  did  so 
less  frequently,  till  at  length  it  ceased  altogether ;  so 
that  it  was  the  more  kind  of  him  writing  himself,  and 
that  in  such  a  way  as  will  make  you  and  your  sisters' 
fortune  far  more  than  your  father  could  have  left  you.'* 

'^  You  never  spoke  to  me  of  such  things  before,'*  said 
Bosa,  only  half  pleased :  '^  I  think  we  might  talk  of 
something  much  more  agreeable.  But  now  I  am  sure 
the  Captain  will  soon  come  back  :  I  will  just  go  in  and 
fetch  my  new  bonnet,  and  my  long  red  shawl/' 

"  Why,  you  are  not  going  to  dress  yourself,  as  if  you 
were  going  out  for  a  walk?  Take  your  gray  bonnet;  it 
b  quite  good  enough  for  the  sea." 

^'  No,  mother,  I  would  rather  then  stay  below — shall 
I  go  up  on  the  deck  of  the  beautiful  ^Seefraulein'  in  my 
old  gray  travelling  bonnet,  that  looked  so  horrible  on 
om  journey  here  ?" 

*'  Well,  get  the  straw  bonnet." 

"Ah,  yes,  that  would  do  very  well,  but — I  promised 
it  yeiterday  evening  to  Betty — Betty's  face  would  be 
all  histered  with  nothing  but  her  handkerchief  on  her 
head.  Listen ! — there  is  the  Captain — I  will  run  in  and 
get  m^  dear  little  bonnet." 

"  'Wait,  wait  1"  and  Amelie  hastened  into  the  cabin 
after  ber  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

t 

BOOIABIUTT  AT  BBA. 

"Mam'sell  BosaI  do  you  not  think  it  would  1)C 
delightful  to  he  a  sailor  ?"  asked  Betty  of  her  yotng 
mistress^  who  stood  leaning  her  slight  figure  again^ 
the  door  of  the  companion^  from  which  point  she  mi 
able  to  watch  the  manoeuvres  which  the  pilot  directed^ 
while  the  Captain  and  his  steersman  looked  on. 

"  Were  I  a  man/^  continued  Betty,  as  she  recdwd 
no  answer,  "  I  would  assuredly  he  a  sailor — one  wouU 
not  then  be  so  horribly  sea-sick :  just  look  at  the 
Captain,  Mam* sell  Rosa,  how  proud  and  confident  ta 
looks — and  listen  how  merrily  Herr  Bas  sings/* 

"  Ah  yes,  Betty,  it  is  pleasant  indeed :  but  do  lot 
disturb  me  now ;  I  am  thinking  of  something/* 

Betty,  who  since  her  journey  to  a  foreign  coniuiy 
had  become  half  a  lady — also  thought  of  something; 
for  she  remarked  how  assiduously  Mam*sell  Bosa*8  look 
followed  the  Captain,  when  he  gave  some  order,  or 
assisted  in  manoeuvring  the  vessel;  but  how^  on  the 
contrary,  when  he  leaned  against  the  taffirai]  md 
glanced  towards  the  companion,  Mam'sell  Bosa  siemfld 
to  have  no  eyes  but  for  the  old  snub-nosed  pilot,  JUii  t 
couple  of  ships  which  were  also  running  out  of  tie  har- 
bour.   The  graceful  ^  Seefraulein*  had  now  spretd  her 
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wings^  and  skimming  the  proud  waves  under  a  gentle 
south-east  wind^  left  her  rivals  far  behind^  to  wonder  at 
her  every  movement. 

'^  Oh^  how  glorious  I'^  exclaimed  Bosa,  innocently^  as 
Albin  now  approached  her^  ^'how  happy  you  must 
be  to  have  the  command  of  this  magnificent  vessel/^ 

''  I  am  even  happier  than  that^^'  answered  Albin^  and 
a  ray  of  proud  and  joyous  self-satisfaction  passed  over 
his  handsome  and  manly  face;  ^^  I  am  in  a  double  sense 
the  commander  of  the  '  See&aulein/  for  she  belongs  to 
me.  And  yet  my  last  good  fortime — I  mean  that 
which  I  this  day  experience — ^is  so  new^  so  almost  incom- 
perhensible^  I  cannot  quite  recover  it.  Now^  I  well 
remember  the  last  look  I  received  in  the  cross-meadow 
— a  look  that- promised  much.  But^  probably^  that 
evening  has  long  since  passed  away  from  your  memory, 
Mademoiselle  Rosa,  as  well  as  the  superstition  which  I 
indulge  cdhceming  different  looks?'' 

*'  No,  I  have  not  so  bad  a  memory ;  I  remember  very 
well,  that  it  seemed  as  if  you  felt  quite  certain  we  saw 
each  other  for  the  last  time  that  evening — I  mean/' 
added  Biosa,  blushing  and  correcting  herself,  *'  that  you 
saw  Wisby  for  the  last  time." 

*'  Your  interpretation  of  the  words  I  then  expressed, 
proves  that  I  was  not  too  bold  in  hoping  they  would 
not  be  quite  forgotten." 

Bosa  began  arranging  the  fringe  of  her  shawl :  how 
gladly  would  she  have  heard  more  words  like  these, 
and  yet  bashfulness  forbade  her  letting  Albin  think  so. 

"  Were  there  many  Vikings  at  Wisby  last  winter?" 
asked  Albin  with  a  mischievous  look,  not  only  under 
die  pretty  parasol  and  bonnet,  but  straight  in  Bosa's 
beaming  ffuse. 

"No,  there  was  a  real  dearth  of  my  dear  Vikings," 
she  merrily ;  and  again  she  was  free  fioiii  «2\ 
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embarrassment ;  for  now  she  knew^  without  his  adding 
more^  what  he  would  have  liked  to  say.  To  speak  of 
the  Vikings^  was  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  said, 
'^  Madamoiselle  Bosa^  do  you  not  remember  my  re- 
quest; let  not  these  fortunate  Vikings  banish  the 
remembrance  of  all  other  seamen  I"  and  he  certainly 
thought  also :  "  I  would  not  have  said  that^  if  I  had  not 
concealed  in  a  little  comer  of  my  hearty  my  intentkm 
of  returning." 

While  Rosa  thus  rapidly  translated  Albin's  past  and 
present  thoughts^  and  that  with  a  readiness  as  if  thii 
language  was  as  well  known  to  her  as  her  mother- 
tongue,  the  young  man  could  with  difficulty  withdrwr 
his  gaze  from  her,  who  in  her  pretty  moming-dreflRy 
with  her  long  shawl  coquettishly  thrown  over  her 
shoulders,  and  her  becoming  little  bonnet,  resembkdi 
as  Bas  expressed  it,  an  enchanted  princess  from  the 
pearly  halls  of  the  mermaid. 

"  Ah,  would  she  were  already  my  bride,  my  beloved 
adored  bride,  and  that  I  could  devote  my  every  service 
to  her !  But  no,  I  will  not  by  any  precipitate  ate} 
towards  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  life,  lose  one  rf 
those  rapturous  moments  which  must  pass — ^tho* 
halcyon  days,  for  which  no  words  can  be  found— but 
which  will  slowly  prepare  my  passage  to  the  highest 
summit  of  bliss !" 

"  Do  you  not  think  those  gathering  clouds  portend 
rain.  Captain  Stangerling  ?"  asked  Madame  Morfc, 
who  wished  by  this  remark  to  attract  the  young  com- 
mander^s  attention.  Albin  flew  to  her  side  and  assured 
her  with  the  most  considerate  politeness,  that  what  she 
called  clouds  was  only  a  light  vapour,  which  by  no 
means  threatened  rain.  But  as  the  mate's  friendly 
face  now  appeared,  and  was  greeted  by  Rosa  with  » 
pleasant  Bim\&,  \\v&  Cf^^tain  offered  his  arm  to  Madame 
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Mork^  saying  that  breakfast  was  ready.  He  naturally 
hoped  that  Rosa  would  have  required  a  little  assistance^ 
but  she  was  down  as  soon  as  her  mother^  and  they  now 
entered  the  cheerfiil  saloon,  where  all  was  so  well 
arranged  that  Amelie  was  obliged  to  compliment  the 
Captain^  not  only  by  looks,  but  by  words,  which  he 
promised  to  repeat  to  the  cook. 

''  I  must  beg  that  the  mate  also  receive  his  share 
of  thanks,'^  said  Rosa;  ^^you  do  not  perhaps  know, 
Captain  Stangerling,  that  he  and  I  are  old  acquaint- 
ances 5^' 

*' Another  time  I  will  convince  you  of  the  contrary. 
Mademoiselle  Rosa.  But  now,  allow  me  to  request, 
as  I  am  unaccustomed  to  play  the  host  to  ladies,  that 
you  will  try  and  make  yourselves  at  home  here.  If 
Mam'sell  Rosa  will  have  the  kindness  to  help  the 
chocolate,  I  will  see  what  is  in  this  pasty.  But  first  let 
me  hang  up  your  bonnets  and  put  away  your  shawls.^' 

''There  is  no  occasion  for  such  formality,  Captain 
Stangerling,^'  said  Amelie,  in  a  tone  which  meant  to 
imply  that  ceremony  really  was  superfluous :  "  Betty  has 
nothing  to  do.  Betty  !  take  these  things,  they  are  in 
flie  way  here.'' 

The  words  sounded  rather  cold  in  Albin's  ears ;  but 
he  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  new  happiness,  to 
give  them  any  disadvantageous  meaning.  K  any 
thought  did  occur  to  him,  it  was,  that  perhaps  all 
excellent  mothers  appear  to  be  a  little  imfriendly  to 
any  one  who  seeks  their  daughter's  favour. 

But  how  did  Rosa  feel,  now  that  she  was  waited  upon 
by  Albin,  and  sat  almost  as  mistress  at  his  table  ?  She 
had  never  dreamed  or  imagined  all  the  boundless  joys 
which  such  a  voyage — one  that  might  perhaps  last  for 
weeks — could  unfold.  No,  it  was  a  happiness  that  ne;\^T 
could  have  enter^iier  mind;  for  then  she  Bi\]^t\i«ve 
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been  saddened  by  the  idea  that  it  oonld  only  be  accom- 
plished by  some  singular  chance.  And  now^  for  the 
first  tirne^  the  old  uncle's  letter  was  looked  upon  as  t 
"  pigeon-post''  firom  heaven. 

Bosa  helped  the  Captain  to  chocolate^  and  he  gave 
her  some  pasty^  and  whatever  else  she  wished  for,  and 
now  their  eyes  met,  and  then  their  hands.  But  if 
they  sat  upon  roses,  AmeUe,  on  the  contrary,  nt 
upon  thorns.  How,  in  Heaven's  name^  had  Bom 
become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Captain?  Thef 
must  have  met  very  often  accidentally !  In  any  eai^ 
it  seemed  quite  inexplicable  after  the  lapse  of  a  whole 
year.  But,  however  inexplicable  the  thing  was,  she 
saw  now  before  her  eyes  the  commencement  of  a  tale 
of  love,  and  with  it  the  commencement  of  a  nev 
misfortune.  How  did  poor  AmeUe  now  repent  that 
she  had  not  yielded  to  the  first  request  of  her  husband, 
and  at  once  told  Bosa  her  fate !  Then  might  aU  this 
misery,  which  was  now  to  be  expected,  have  been  fcr 
the  most  part  spared.  No  matter,  we  cannot  always 
think  wisely  1  Here  now,  had  one  of  the  possibilities 
occurred  which  Amelic  once  had  wished  for ;  but  since 
Will  had  received  his  promise,  all  possibilities  were 
of  no  avail.  Oh,  woe,  darkness,  and  sorrow  rested 
wherever  she  turned ! 

^^  At  least,  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  I  can  rely," 
said  she  to  herself  with  some  degree  of  confidencCi 
"  one  straw  in  the  hour  of  need — ^and  many  have  nothing 
more  than  a  straw  to  save  them." 

What  Amelie  thought,  and  from  what  secret  power 
she  hoped  for  assistance,  we  shall  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing. 

Meanwhile,  the  breakfast  proceeded ;  but  the  happy 
host  put  the  poor  mother's  patience  severely  to  the 
■test,  and  ^^<&  v^^j^  qtl\\i^  ^^cmit  of  breaking  up  the  meny 
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repast^  when  Bas  entered^  and  put  an  end  to  the  plea- 
sure as  well  as  the  pain^  by  reporting  that  the  pilot  was 
about  to  leave  them. 

'^  What  I"  exclaimed  Albin  with  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment^ ^'  is  it  already  time?  Excuse  me^  dear  Madame 
Mork^  I  have  allowed  my  own  pleasure  to  make  me 
forget  that  every  one  does  not  reckon  time  alike/' 

The  company  rose;  but  scarcely  had  Amelie  attempted 
to  walk  a  few  steps^  than  she  tottered^  proving  that  her 
worst  enemy  at  sea,  an  enemy  that  she  now  looked 
upon  with  double  fear  and  horror^  was  approaching. 

''  Take  my  arm,  dear  Madame  Mork,  the  &esh  air  on 
deck  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you.'' 

"^  No,  thank  you;  if  lam  ill — ^and  alas!  that  is  but  too 
certain — ^it  is  better  for  me  to  remain  below  in  my  cabin ; 
and  with  your  permission  I  will  go  there  at  once." 

'*  As  you  Uke ;  but  you  are  better  where  you  are." 

Albin  himself  led  Madame  Mork  into  her  cabin, 
whither  Bosa  had  hastened  to  see  if  everything  were  in 
proper  order. 

'^  Above  all  things,  Mam'selle  Eosa,  leave  the  window 
open,  it  is  so  close  1"  YfBS  Albin's  advice,  while  he  as- 
sisted Madame  Mork  with  the  most  thoughtful  kind- 
ness and  readiness.  He  seemed  so  readily  able  to 
understand  everything,  that  Amelie  felt  most  grateful. 

''Mother  cannot  bear  the  sea-air,"  said  Bosa,  who 
was  standing  by  the  half  opened  window. 

''  Oh,  how  disagreeable  it  smells  I  Shut  the  window, 
Rosa." 

''  Impossible,"  declared  Albin.  "  I  see  I  must  play 
the  tyrant :  the  window  must  remain  open,  otherwise 
the  heat  will  be  intolerable.  And  now,  farewell,  ladies : 
when  I  return,  Madame  Mork,  I  shall  order  something 
that  may  be  of  use  to  you.^ 
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And  before  Madame  Mork  could  assure  hhii  tiuit 
he  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble^  the  Captain  ms 
on  deek^  and  hard  at  work. 

While  Amelie  lay  and  lamented^  Rosa,  after  having 
given  every  assistance  to  her  mother,  stood  before  tiie 
large  pier-glass^  curling  her  hair  and  chatting  with  Betty. 

"  Look^  Betty,  how  nice  this  falling  board  is  under 
the  glass:  it  can  be  let  down — and  here  we  have  a  eUf- 
fonni^re.  I  will  put  whatever  I  am  likely  to  want 
into  it.   Do  you  like  this  rose-coloured  muslin,  Betty  7^ 

"  Is  it  not  too  pretty  to  wear  at  sea,  mam'sell?'' 

"  Bosa !"  called  her  mother. 

^^  Immediately,  dear  mother,''  and  with  both  handa 
fiiU  of  things  she  stepped  to  her  mother's  berth. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  that  ?  I  think, 
Rosa/^ — ^here  Amelie  lowered  her  voice,  that  Betty  migbt 
not  hear — "  you  will  make  the  Captain  conceited.'' 

"  Tlie  Captain  conceited,  dear  mother  !" — Rosa  let  a 
collar  and  two  pair  of  cuffs  fall. 

"  Yes,  you  make  yourself  a  great  deal  too  agreeable." 

"  How  am  I  to  behave  then,  mother  ?" 

*'  Like  other  girls,  polite,  but  not " 

"But  what,  dearest  mother?^' 

"  Nothing  more — otherwise  he  will  form  a  bad  opi- 
nion of  your  education." 

"  I  must  not  then  be  as  I  am  by  nature  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly:  be  cheerful,  but  not  thoughtless;  a 
girl  of  your  age  should  be  a  little  dignified." 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me,  mother?*' 

"  Yes:  (Betty,  you  may  go  away  for  awhile).  "I  would 
say  to  you,  my  child,  that  you  must  never  apeak  to  the 
Captain  about  our  poor  Will.  You  know  that  Captain 
Stangerling^s  name  is  also  Jentzel;  and  though  I  have 
no  Tea&ou  to  think  he  is  related  to  WiH,  your  fether 
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has  a  fixed  idea  that  he  will  one  day  come  and  claim 
Will — ^therefore,  yon  nnderstand." 

*'  No,  dear  mother,  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand. 
I  have  never  thought  that  Captain  Stangerling  could 
be  related  to  Will :  if  he  be,  however,  according  to  my 
opinion,  he  should  be  told  of  it  the  sooner ;  and  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  shame  to  withhold  such  a  pleasure  as 
might  arise  from  this,  to  poor  Will.  What  injury 
can  it  do  father,  if  WiQ  finds  another  protector?^' 

"  Dear  Bosa,  how  often  am  I  to  repeat  to  you,  that 
you  draw  too  hasty  a  conclusion  ?  Your  father's  will 
should  be  enough  for  you,  and  must  be  enough — ^I  deci- 
dedly forbid  you  to  speak  of  this/' 

*'  But  if  he  comes  now  to  Wisby,  which  may  happen; 
or  if — as  is  also  very  possible — he  hears  WilPs  name 
from  others  V 

"  It  will  then  be  time  enough  to  think  of  an  answer. 
Meanwhile,  I  know  you  will  not  be  disobedient,  after  I 
have  said  what  I  wish.'' 

"  I  shall  certainly  obey,  dear  mother,  but " 

"  No  *buts,'  my  child  I  And  now  put  your  things 
nicely  away." 


Towards  evening  the  wind  fell,  and  it  was  so  calm 
that  Amelie  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  keep  Bosa, 
who  had  already  frequently  complained  of  the  oppres- 
sive heat,  longer  confined,  and  therefore  exerted  herself 
to  go  and  drink  tea  in  the  tent  which  Albin  had  pre- 
pared on  deck,  and  which  looked  most  inviting. 

Later,  when  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  an  air 
of  indescribable  peace  and  repose  rested  on  the  ocean 
and  on  the  proud  ship  it  bore,  Albin  took  his  flute,  and 
aaked  if  he  might  fetch  Bosa's  guitar,  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  cabin.    Away  flew  Bosa  herself;  for  this  proposal 
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made  her  quite  forget  her  mother's  injunctions^  wUch 
she  remembered  during  the  progress  of  thetea^  and  had 
so  strictly  followed^  that  Albin  thought  he  must  Lave 
made  a  mistake  when  in  the  morning  he  thouglit 
that  a  heaven  of  joy  rested  in  her  'eyes  and  her  whole 
being. 

But  the  music  brought  all  again  into  order — or  into 
disorder — as  some  might  .think  it.  Bosa's  voice  wu 
clear  and  melodious^  her  taste  natural^  and  her  skill 
not  despicable.  Added  to  this,  there  was  a  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  her  song,  that  lent  her  tones  a  double  tidi- 
ness ;  and  once  when  her  eyes  met  Albinos,  she  felt  irA 
joyful  pride,  that  this  evening  had  brought  her  a  tnompli 
she  had  never  known  before ;  and  she  felt  it  still  more 
when,  resting  her  guitar  upon  her  lap,  she  looked  19 
and  perceived  that  the  whole  crew  were  sitting  hfl* 
and  there  upon  the  forecastle  and  listening  with  a  Idni 
of  adoration. 

Albin  allowed  none  of  his  feelings  to  appear;  bnt  k 
too  had  a  fine  ftdl  voice,  which  Rosa  accompanied.  So 
occupied  were  they,  that  they  neither  perceived  ho9 
frequently  Amelie  drew  her  shawl  close  over  her  shoot 
ders  with  a  slight  shudder,  or  that  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  vessel  a  pair  of  eyes  of  the  blackest  hue  wert 
rivetted  on  them. 

•  The  eyes  which  unceasingly  watched  them  fi«i 
beneath  their  twinkling  lashes,  were  those  of  the  vet 
sailor,  and  he  stood  so,  that  while  he  observed  everytUtt 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  him.  The  impression  hs 
received  could  not  have  been  of  an  agreeable  natare; 
for  he  sometimes  clenched  his  hand,  which  was  unusuaPf 
small  for  a  man,  while  his  breast  heaved  convulsiTdji 
as  if  weighed  down  by  some  tremendous  burden. 

At  length,  the  darkness  of  the  lovely  sunmier's  nigkt 
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had  fallen  upon  the  '  Seefraulein/  and  all  the  varying 
thoughts^  feelings^  and  impressions^  which  moved  in 
fcliat  little  world. 


In  her  nice  little  cabin  sat  Betty.  She  conld  not  go 
to  bed  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  ecstacy  her  young 
mistress  had  put  her  in  by  sayings  as  they  were  about 
to  separate : 

''Listen^  Betty;  as  you  and  I  are  about  the  same  size^ 
you  may  have  my  green  jacket.*'  And  now-  Betty  sat 
reflecting  whether  this  would  sit  as  well  as  the  black 
one^  when  some  one  took  the  liberty  of  knocking  at 
the  door. 

*'Is  it  you,  mam'seU?"  asked  Betty,  who  very  well 
knew  that  some  other  hand  must  have  given  so  loud  a 
knock. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.     Are  you  abready  gone  to  bed  ?'* 

"Oh,  it  is  the  mate.  No,  I  have  not  thought  of 
it/' 

''Then  I  will  ask  you  to  excuse  me,'* — here  Bas 
qpened  the  door  and  went  in — "for  I  should  have 
remembered  before  this,  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  the  hold.  You  see,  no  one  has  a  right  to  go 
there  but  me,  and  it  would  grieve  me  if  you  thought  it 
wrong;  for  there  is  no  other  entrance." 

"  Oh,    that  cannot  be  helped,''     answered    Betty,  • 
slightly  confused.     "  But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
thank  you,  Herr  Bas,  for  aU  your  care  and  kindness  in 
having  this  little  cabin  so  neat  and  nice." 

''I  beg  you  will  not  say  a  word.  If  you  are  not 
sick,  all  will  do  very  well.  It  is  not  always  as  it  is 
to-day ;  but  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  am  not 
unreasonable,  God  knows !" 

''  I  hardly  think  I  shall  be  very  bad  this  time  :  fear 
generally  makes  me  ill.     But  now  I  am  not  afiraid^iot 
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I  know  with  sach  a  man  as  Herr  Baa — foa  se,  lo 
doubt^  a  good  and stont  safloTy  Mate?" 

"  I  should  think  so/'  replied  Bas,  diawiBg  kindf 
up  till  his  head  stmck  the  roof ;  andif  ToatnEttDve, 
I  hope  Tou  will  nerer  hare  anr  leaaon  to  legiel  jom 
confidence.  I  know^  in  some  degEee,  how  to  get  rani 
such  deUcate  little  crafts.     And  were  P<dl— " 

''  Mate  \"  sounded  Peter's  Toioe  £pan  aboi^  "Ar 
Captain  has  called/' 

''All  right — ^I  am  fetching  some  wine  fipthecooL' 

"  You  have  a  great  manr  lai^-acq[aaiiiiaBBe^  I  flf- 
pose,  Herr  Bas?'' 

''Oh,  no, — ^Poll  knew  how  to  core  me:  bat 
me  talking  of  things  that  can  ghe  ^nw  bo 
Perhaps  I  mar  get  the  wine  eaalr  to 
not  wait  longer  now." 

"  Good  night,  then.'' 

'•  Good  night,  Bcttr." 

"Ah.  ho«^  good  and  agreeable  bev^oilBeinli 
berae:f.      -  Br[tthisPQn  irhodm9iiedbiB--Godbi« 
wb&t  kiird  cf  a  giil  she  miiBt  have  bei^ ' 
iin  tell  nje  aboct  it,'" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  8TBAW  MAT  BE  FOUND  TO  BE  UNSB  THAN  A  HAIB. 

3RAL  days  had  passed  since  the  ^  See&aulein'  left 
gen^  and  the  last  had  been  particularly  favour- 
r  the  voyage.  She  continued  her  way  under  a 
ible  wind  and  fiiU-spread  canvass, 
still  the  sea  was  rough ;  and  AmeUe^  as  well  as 
etty,  was  equally  ill.  Rosa^  who  fortunately  did 
Fer  from  this  most  distressing  malady,  was  inces- 
occupied  with  her  mother,  while  Betty  fell  ahnost 
irely  to  the  share  of  the  trusty  Bas. 
young  Captain  was  sadly  discontented  with  this 
>intment;  for  it  totally  interrupted  the  pleasant 
urse,  which,  though  it  bad  only  lasted  one  day,  had 
1  his  love  into  a  passion  that  every  hour  gained  a 
dominion  over  his  soul,  and  he  wished  and 
that  the  gentle  but  firm-minded  girl  might 
nee  even  one  touch  of  those  feelings  with  which 
I  inspired  him,  for  then  he  would  esteem  himself 
Sian  happy  even  though  he  must  call  the  hated 
lis  father-in-law. 

yet  Albin  could  not  deceive  himself — ^though 
led  him  to  confess  it  —  Rosa  remained  more 
*om  the  deck  than  feminine  reserve  at  all  called 


towards  that  part  of  the  '  Seefi^ulein,' 
nothvithBtandiDg  the  restraint  lajd  o 
her  vhole  heaven. 

Albin,  who  now  saw  that  tmless 
appeared  above,  this  was  the  only  plac 
mistress  would  come  to,  had  a  comfort 
near  the  hatchway,  which  was  fim 
covered  with  a  little  awning,  bo  that 
there  even  in  the  storm  and  wind,  whe 

How  agreeably  was  she  surprised  by 
Hon,  the  first  morning  she  discoverei 
from  which  she  could  see  below,  and  I 
voice  when  the  cabin-door  stood  opei 
could  also  see  and  bear  all  that  this  ht 
so  dear  to  her,  bore.  She  sat  down  nj 
and  leant  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
secretly  and  calmly  think  haw  delight 
able  to  sit  in  the  place  which  he  had  pi 

At  this  hour  Albin  was  seldom  on 
saw  hill  with  the  eyes  of  her  heart,  ei 
seen  him  the  previous  evening,  when, 
paid  her  mother,  he  had  earnestly  im] 
not  to  allow  her  daughter  to  keep  hi 
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when  he  took  off  his  straw  hat,  and  stooped  down 
with  a  cheerM  *^  Good  morning/'  to  arrange  the  stool 
nnder  Rosa's  feet^  his  hair  touched  the  hands  that  rested 
in  her  kp. 

''How  is  the  wind  to  day^  Captain?''  asked  Rosa^ 
who  found  it  impossible  to  thank  Albin  for  all  his  polite- 
ness; but  a  deep  blush  which  accompanied  these  words 
■poke  her  secret  pleasure^  and  threw  a  double  brilliancy 
into  the  Captain's  beaming  eyes. 

''  I  fear/'  said  he^  while  he  laid  his  arm  upon  the 
little  tent  and  remained  standing  at  the  entrance^ ''  that 
we  shall  soon  have  a  change  of  wind,  which  will  not  be 
Tery  beneficial  to  the  state  of  Madame  Mork's  health. 
The  wind  is  not  favourable  to^-day." 

''  Poor  mother,  how  she  will  suffer !" 

''  And  what  will  others  suffer  for  her  I"  Albin  boldly 
dared  to  whisper. 

"  How  kind  you  are,  Captain ! — I  perceive  in  these 
words  a  genuine  aspiration  of  the  spirit  of  the  Vikings." 

"Really?  I  am  very  glad  I  have  turned  your 
thoughts  to  this  little  hobby ;  but  in  gratitude  for  this, 
I  must  ask  you  to  pity  my  adverse  fate.  With  this 
much  wished-for  and  favourable  wind,  the  voyage  would 
have  been  but  a  cruise  of  pleasure — ^and  I  need  not  add, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  your  favourites  who  would  not 
have  been  unwearied  in  furnishing  you  with  any  little 
pleasure  which  can  be  found  in  the  limited  world  of  a 
•hip." 

''Ah!"  replied  Rosa,  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh, 
''it  is  not,  however,  so  certain  that  everything  else 
ooold  be  helped  if  my  mother  had  not  been  ill." 

The  words  came  so  quickly  and  without  considera- 
tion, that  it  was  only  when  they  were  uttered  that  she 
thought  of  the  want  of  deUcacy  and  unfitness  of  her 
answer,  and  how  impossible  it  wo^ld  be  to  explain  it. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Astonished,  Albin's  eyes  souglit  herh,  but  they  ^cre 
cast  down;  and  her  cheeks,  which  a  moment  befoie 
might  have  vied  with  the  rose,  were  now  white  as  snow. 
"  How  if  the  old  man  were  indeed  right ;  if  my  deli- 
beration, my  absurd  endeavours  to  follow  my  lesotu- 
tions,  even  in  love,  had  wasted  time  that  never  can  be 
recalled  I'^    This  thoi:^ht  which  instantly  occorred  to 
Albin,  made  him  feel  the  whole  burden  of  an  agony 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal.    He  could 
not  utter  a  word.  / 

^^  It  is  very  cold  here  this  morning !"  said  Bosa,  wko 
at  this  sudden  silence,  felt  a  shudder  pass  over  her;  M 
as  she  now  looked  up,  and  saw  Albinos  cheek  pale  as  the 
foam  which  scattered  its  pearls  over  the  fine  form  of  the 
^  Seefraulein,^  she  was  seized  with  such  a  deep,  pure,  aiid 
heavenly  joy,  that  she  was  nearly  complaining  of  the  hsd 
instead  of  the  cold  :  these  two  symptoms  of  a  strasg 
internal  emotion  struggled  not  only  in  her  heart,  tmt 
were  visibly  displayed  on  her  countenance.  And  lu^ 
who  had  stood  for  some  minutes  immovable,  now  hur- 
ried away,  but  quickly  returned  with  a  lai^  Indiaa 
shawl,  which,  without  asking  permission,  he  qincklj 
wrapped  around  her.  Rosa  had  never  seen  one  like  it, 
and  was  childish  enough  to  think  for  a  moment  only  of 
the  shawl ;  but  immediately  after,  she  ventured  to  loA 
at  its  owner,  and  with  an  enchanting  smile,  said : 

"  The '  Seefraulein'  must  certainly  have  a  weakness  fiv 
dress,  when  she  possesses  such  an  article  as  this.'' 

"  Surely,  she  has  her  Uttle  weaknesses ;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  is  so  poUte  a  hostess,  that  she  has  a  shawl 
in  readiness  for  those  passengers  who  do  not  despiic 
this  little  forethought.  And  now*' — ^here  Albin  paused 
— "  she  would  be  very  happy  if  this  might  remain  in 
the  tent,  to  be  useful  to  her  for  whom  it  has  been 
erected.^' 
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it 


I  hardly  think^^'  answered  Bosa  gaily^  ^'  that  any 
ne  has  a  right  to  forbid  the  '  Seefraulein^  laying  her 
hawl  where  she  likes/^ 

''  Oh^  thank  you — ^a  thousand  thanks  1  And  if  this 
hawl  does  not  warm  you^  then — ^there  is  no  help  for 
'Our  chilliness  I'' 

Bosa's  animated  and  beautiful  countenance  now 
^ed  crimson,  and  no  other  answer  was  required  to 
ahn  Albinos  excited  feelings :  indeed^  so  perfectly  did  it 
b  so,  that,  unable  to  suppress  his  happiness,  he  whis* 
lered,  in  that  soft  seductire  tone  which  a  lover's  voice 
ikme  possesses: 

^  Is  it  not  true.  Mademoiselle  Bosa,  that  you  had  a 
night  inclination  to  be  mischievous,  and  that  this  alone 
Beteted  the  words  which  answered  mine,  when  I 
amented  the  state  of  Madame  Mork's  health?  '^ 

Albin  had  prepared  himself  for  one  of  those  merry, 
Uttve,  half-childish  answers  which  Bosa  had  so  often 
nade  him— or  at  least  for  an  evasion,  which  might 
^e  him  a  clue  to  his  suppositions ;  but  far  from  it, 
bom  Bosa's  look  and  the  expression  of  her  face  there 
instantly  disappeared  that  unbounded  delight  which 
%  moment  before  had  rested  there,  and  with  a  saddened 
kme  and  touching  earnestness,  she  replied : 

^Captain  Stangerling,  I  should  not  like  you  to  think  ill 

if  xne — and  I  believe "    Here,  her  embarrassment 

became  excessive :  her  fear  that  she  might  say  some- 
thing unbecoming  was  quite  evident.     "  I  think '' 

"What?— ah,  goon!'' 

«  -. If  I  wished  to  be  mischievous  in  the  way  you 

mean,  I  should  certainly  have  appeared  as  hght-hearted 
M  people  generally  are,  when  they  have  anything  to 
lest  at.'' 

'^  Your  whole  appearance.  Mademoiselle  Bosa,  be- 
speaks so  much  truth  and  innocence,  it  would  be  a  on 

t2 
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could  I  think  you  meant  anything  now  but  truth.  And 
yet  I  would  rather  see '^ 

"  Rosa  ! '' — ^it  was  the  voice  of  her  mother  with  an 
expression  that  might  almost  be  said  to  be  one  of 
anguish — "where  are  you?" 

"Here,  mother!'' 

Rosa  arose,  and  taking  off  the  shawl^  with  a  pleaud 
and  gratified  look  she  said  to  Albin :  "Thank  yon  fiir 
tl^e  loan." 

"  Yes,  for  this  time." 

Rosa  heard  not :  she  was  down  the  CQmpamon*ladder 
ere  Albin  could  give  her  his  hand ;  but  when  she  readied 
the  bottom,  she  gave  Albin  such  an  enchanting  littk 
nod,  and  so  roguish  a  look,  that  he  returned  to  his  post 
in  strange  bewilderment  of  mind,  and  knew  not  if 
she  had  spoken  in  earnest,  when  she  hinted  that  some- 
thing more  than  her  mother's  illness  might  prevent  tlie 
development  of  the  happiness  he  had  dreamt  of. 


"Have  you  been  again  on  deck,  dear  Rosa?  Oh, 
how  I  suffer  1  How  intolerable  this  misery  is  1  How 
can  you  have  the  heart  to  leave  me  ?  " 

Amelie  had  never  been  so  selfish  before. 

"  As  you  were  sleeping,  dear  mother,  I  thought  I 
miglit  get  a  little  fresh  air — I  was  only  at  the  top  of  the 
companion." 

"  You  were  speaking  to  some  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  the  Captain." 

"  How  overpowering  the  heat  is  !   If  it  ahould  happen 

that  I  lose  all  consciousness,   Rosa,  then Oh,  my 

dear,  much-loved  child,  do  not  look  so  sad :  God  is  mj 
witness,  it  is  not  my  fault  if  I  grieve  you  I " 

"  If  t\i«Lt  do  happen,  I  must  not  go  farther  than  tBe 
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"  Nor  must  you  seek  to  entertain  him  to  whom^  per- 
laps^  your  company  may  become  too  interesting/' 

*'  I  will  not  entertain  him^  dear  mother ;  but  he  under- 
stands very  well  how  to  entertain  me :  when  we  speak  two 
XT  three  little  words  to  each  other^  it  is  very  pleasant." 

''Oh,  give  me  the  water !  Do  you  seriously  reflect 
m  the  promise  you  gave  your  father  ?" 

"You  remind  me  of  it  every  day/' 

"  And  this  promise  you  must  keep^  Rosa,  out  of  com- 
wssion  to  us  both.  You  know  your  father,  and  know 
rliat  will  happen  if  you  are  disobedient/' 

''Dear,  sweet  mother,  be  calm  :  I  wiU  not  be  disobe- 
lient." 

"  Still,  I  fear  that  you  merely  imderstand  your  duty 
iterally.  Repeat  exactly  to  me  what  took  place  when 
fOfor  father  called  you  the  evening  before  our  de- 
Murture." 

"  He  said  to  me,  looking  at  the  same  time  very  kind : 
Dear  Rosa,  you  are  now  sixteen,  and  to  all  intents 
rou  are  still  a  child;  yet  you  may  attract  the  attention 
if  some  one/  " 

"  What  did  you  reply  to  that  ?  " 

" '  Yes,  dear  father,  I  quite  believe  that  when  Thekla 
ind  Hildur  were  my  age,  they  had  several  admirers/'' 

"Goon!" 

"  Well,  he  stroked  my  cheek,  adding  :  ^  You  have  a 
7ery  good  opinion  of  yourself,  I  see;  but  as  you  are 
jToung  and  thoughtless,  you  must  solemnly  promise  me 
^ou  will  never  give  your  consent — nor  bind  yourself  in 
emy  way,  if  any  one  seeks  your  hand ;  for  when  it  comes 
bo  that  point,  I  will  tell  you  something/" 
'  "  You  promised  then " 

"That  I  would  think  of  my  father's  command,  and 
be  obedient  to  him." 

' "  That  was  right  and  as  it  should  be ;  but  in  otdex 
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to  keep  your  word^  understand  liow  highly  improper  it 
would  be,  if  (mind  I  only  say '  if/  for  I  have  no  reasoato 
think  it) — ^if  Captain  Stangerling  had  any  intentaoBof 
winning  your  love — now  I  am  speaking  qpenly— Af 
you  to  deceive  him  by  one  hope  which  you  could  not 
afterwards  fulfil." 

Rosa  was  silent  for  a  long  time ;  then  she  answered 
gently,  but  in  a  tone  which  was  &x  from  pleasing  to  her 
mother : 

"  It  is  very  hard,  mother,  that  a  matter  whicb  one 
has  never  once  thought  of,  nor  ventured  to  imagine,  and 
which  one  happily  cannot  know  but  to  guess  at  and 
conceal,  should  be  considered  and  decided  in  aach  t 
manner  before  it  has  ever  happened  I" 

'^  My  beloved  angel !  did  you  but  know  how  painfid 
it  is  to  me  to  wound  your  young  and  delicate  feelings,  yn 
would  forgive  me  from  your  heart,  that  I  am  to 
obliged  to  act.  But  tell  me,  what  use  would  there  be 
in  a  warning  that  came  too  late  ?  " 

"If  it  came  too  late,  dear  mother?" 

"  When  your  heart  and  your  ear  would  be  infected 
by  language  which,  I  hope,  has  never  reached  them 
yet." 

Rosa  was  silent. 

"  Of  what  use  is  the  promise  you  gave  your  &ther,i^ 
as  I  said,  you  only  understand  it  literally  ?  When  be 
said  you  should  not  bind  yourself,  he  of  course  meant 
you  should  not  bind  your  feelings." 

"Father  said  nothing  about  that,  dear  mother:  Imt 
even  if  he  had" — Rosa  fixed  her  soft  eyes  upon  her 
mother — "  then " 

"Well?" 

"  Then  it  would  have  been  very  foolish  :  who  can  con- 
trol their  feelings  ?  " 

"  My  last  straw !  "  sighed  the  anguished  heart  of  the 
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poor  mother ;  but  she  exclaimed  aloud :  "  My  God^  my 
Grodl  that  I  should  have  undertaken  this  voyage! 
Think,  Rosa — I  only  say,  think — if  your  father  had 
himself  chosen  a  husband  for  you  ?  '^ 

**  I  could  not  help  that/^  answered  Rosa. 

"  But  if  he  had  done  so?'' 

"  Then  I  should  say,  No !" 

'*  You  ?  Dear  child,  you  forget  your  father's  character 
and  his  determination  in  everything." 

"  No,  dearest  mother ;  I  know  that  full  well ;  but  I 
know  also  just  as  well  that  nothing  in  the  world  should 
fiurce  me  to  marry  any  one  I  did  not  love." 

"  I  do  not  think  your  father  asks  this.  But  one  may 
love  in  diflferent  ways." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,  mother."  Rosa  turned 
away  her  blushing  face.  "  If,  however,  it  ever  comes 
to  this,  I  will  love  after  the  manner  which  then  pleases 
me,  or — I  will  not  love  at  all !" 

The  corporeal  sufferings  of  Amelie  gained  the  mastery 
over  those  of  her  mind ;  and  now  the  heavy  rolling  of 
the  vessel  made  her  so  Ul,  that  Rosa  required  neither 
entreaty  nor  command  to  keep  her  beside  the  pUlow  of 
her  much-loved  mother. 

It  was  only  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time  that  she 
anatched  a  breath  of  air  &om  her  favourite  spot ;  yet 
such  was  the  pleasure  imparted  during  these  moments, 
she  could  well  tolerate  the  intervals  between  them, 
for  it  may  easily  be  conceived  they  were  not  enjoyed 
alone. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


BTRANaS  OBSEBVAnONB. 


One  nighty  when  the  steersman  had  chai^  of  ihe 
watch^  Bas  entered  the  saloon^  without  having  receivel 
any  summons  &om  his  Captain. 

"  What  is  the  matter^  mate  ?''  asked  Albin^  who  wn 
still  awake^  and  occupied  with  his  thoughts. 

"  That  is  not  quite  so  easily  told^  Captam ;  but  as  1  see 
I  was  right  in  thinking  you  were  not  asleep^  you  murt 
allow  me  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while.^' 

"  Sit  down;  you  have  come  very  opportunely.  I 
have  been  tossing  and  turning  about  here.  Have  yo* 
pledged  your  word  yet  to  the  little  Betty?'' 

"  Ah,  God  forbid.  Captain !  What  are  you  thinking 
of?  The  poor  little  thing  is  so  sick,  she  must  be  treatei 
like  a  child.  I  should  be  right  indeed  to  speak  of  whai 
she  is  not  capable  of  understanding !  But  if  I  had  bee* 
so  foolish,  I  should  be  rather  ashamed  of  coming  to  y* 
at  this  time  of  night  with  such  news.'' 

'*  WeU,  what  is  it  then  ?" 
I  will  first  ask  you  how  you  like  the  new  sailor  John?' 
Not  much.  Still,  that  does  not  prevent  me  fifow 
seeing  how  singularly  expert  he  is.  He  is  so  surprisingly 
active  and  quick  in  everything  he  does :  he  is  as  useful 
as  youi8e\£,  m^  %oo^  B;y&/' 
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"  I  confess  he  is,  Captain.  Have  you  observed  any- 
ling  else  about  bim  ?  He  takes  the  entire  watch  the 
hole  night,  whenever  he  can;  and  if  it  is  not  his 
atch,  still  he  remains  up.  He  only  sleeps  during  the 
ly,  and  then  either  in  the  long  boat,  or  among  the 
ibles,  or  behind  a  chest — aye,  he  can  even  sleep  on  the 
uttle-yards;  but  he  has  never  been  in  a  hammock 
Qce  he  came  on  board.  He  has  eyes  like  a  lynx,  and 
as  cunning  as  a  panther  1^' 

"  But  what  of  all  this  ?  The  subject  certainly  is  not 
viting.^' 

"  It  may  therefore  be  of  the  greater  importance,'' 
ifliwered  Bas,  quietly.  "  The  first  time  he  had  anything 
.  do  with  the  other  lads,  there  was  some  sport  between 
m  and  long  Olle,  who  is  the  most  overbearing  of  the 
en.  When  the  cook  had  filled  the  dish  with  peas,  Olle, 
ckoning  upon  his  usual  power,  caught  John  quite  im- 
pectedly  by  the  head ;  he  wanted  to  play  the  old  game 
'  the  christening,  as  John  was  not  only  a  new-comer, 
it  did  not  look  as  if  he  could  defend  himself.  But 
hen  long  Olle  stood  up,  and  began  laughing  aloud, 
>hn  gave  him  (and  that,  as  we  all  plainly  saw,  without 
17  effort)  a  slight  blow  on  the  chest ;  but  slight  as  it 
ight  be,  and  tall  as  Olle  is,  he  fell  over  the  chest. 
ihn,  meanwhile,  wiped  the  peas  off  his  face  with  the 
seve  of  his  blouse,  and  sat  down  quietly  to  his  dinner, 
if  nothing  had  happened.  From  this  moment  he 
lined  the  respect  of  the  whole  crew ;  but  he  seldom 
leaks  to  any  one,  nor  does  any  one  trouble  him  with 
mversation,  either.  Olle  always  lets  him  go  first  when 
ley  go  aloft,  and  this  honour  he  never  allowed  to  any 
le  but  me.'' 

''  But  what  the  devil  is  all  this  to  me  ?  I  do  not  care 
ho  goes  first  or  last,  so  that  the  manoeuvring  of  the 
sisel  be  quickly  done." 
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"  Have  patience  a  little^  Captain :  everything  mxist  be 
told  in  order^  if  it  is  to  be  nnderstood.  From  idiat  I 
have  now  related,  you  can  judge  that  John  is  no  common 
man :  he  exercises  a  power  over  the  crew^  though  none 
of  them  like  him :  he  has  command  over  himself,  which 
is  still  better,  when  it  is  necessary :  he  can  fight  with  any 
of  them,  though  he  looks  like  an  egg-shell:  he  ii 
diabolical  and  crafty :  he  is  just  as  if  he  were  watching 
for  something — and  as  for  his  eyes^  I  never  saw  their 
equal,  except  in  one  person.  Well^  it  woold  be  moe 
insanity  to  imagine  such  a  thing ;  but  there  is  one  thai 
that  is  no  insanity,  though  you  will  certainly  not  believe 
it,  and  if  you  would  listen  to  good  advice,  be  not  too 
sure." 

"  Out  then  with  whatever  it  is  I  You  do  not  moB 
to  say  he  meditates  mutiny — ^mutiny  in  ff^  shijk  I 
believe  you  know  whether  my  lads  love  me  or  not,  fli 
if  there  is  anything  in  my  manner  that  ooold  indaet 
them  to  mutinv  \" 

m 

'*  That  you  are  beloved.  Captain,  there  is  no  dook; 
but  I  will  not  say  that  John  is  not  capable  of  someeni 
design.     But  I  was  not  thinking  of  mutiny .'' 

"  Of  what,  then !" 

"  It  is  all  so  foolish  and  absurd,  I  know  beforebul 
you  will  never  believe  a  word  of  it;  but  duty  isdaWi 
and  right  is  right — and  so  out  it  must  come  !'^ 

'•  Well,  we  have  got  so  far.  You  miintift 
then V 

''  I  maintain'' — ^here  Bas  stooped  down,  and  lowo* 

■ 

his  voice — "  the  rascal  goes  about So;  wait,  Cipti*J 

before  I  go  on,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  confess  that  1 09 
possibly  be  mistaken,  and  therefore  I  pray  you  to  f^ 
member  that  I   am  not  the  man  to  calummite  ^ 
christian  soul  out  of  malice.'' 
"  A  needless   caution,  Bas,  to  an   old  firiend,  *■' 
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it 
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has  proved  thee  in  so  man  j  drciimstances  in  life  I  '  The 
rascal/  you  say  ?'' 

'^  Aye,  Captain  I^'  sighed  Bas^  in  a  low  tone^  "  he  goes 
about  trying  to  take  Ma^m^seli  Rosa's  life  V* 

''  Have  you  been  paying  the  rum-bottle  a  visits  or  are 
joa  talking  this  nonsense  in  your  sleep  ?^'  cried  Albin^ 
with  a  laugh,  which,  however,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  deadly  pallor  that  overspread  his  face. 

''  I  tell  you.  Captain,  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  let  me 
myw  relate  the  grounds  upon  which  my  suspicion  rests. 
You  may  be  sure  no  slight  wind  blew  me  here.'^ 
Por  Grod's  sake,  speak  without  reserve  V 
Yes,  I  will.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  often  re- 
marked that,  whenever  you  stand  by  the  little  tent, 
talking  to  Mam'sell  Rosa,  John  always  finds  he  has  some- 
thing to  do  in  that  part  of  the  vessel,  and  approaches 
the  hatchway  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  then  I  have 
perceived  he  listens,  and  tries  to  catch  up  the  words. 
But  then  what  use  would  that  be,  when  he  neither 
q)eaks  nor  understands  a  word  of  Swedish  ?'' 

''  The  knave  cannot  have  fallen  in  love  with  Rosa, 
and,  through  some  kind  of  jealousy,  formed  plans  of 

vengeance !    Perhaps Ha,  something  occurs  to  me !" 

Albin  rose  quickly.  "  She  is  so  afiraid  of  putting  her 
toot  on  deck.  What  if  she  knows  this  lover — ^if  she 
knows  that  he  has  followed  her,  and  has  sought  a  place 
here,  merely  to  be  in  the  same  vessel  V^ 

'^  Oh  no.  Captain.     Wait  a  little ;  it  is  not  so.'^ 

"  You  are  certain  of  that  ?" 

''  Yes,  I  am.  Mam'sell  Rosa  has  no  morei  dea 
of  danger  of  that  kind  than  of  that  which  has  never 
been ;  and  of  this  you  can  yourself  judge  when  I  tell 
you,  timid  as  she  is  of  setting  her  foot  on  deck  during 
the  day,  she  can  walk  about  during  the  night,  when  no 
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one  is  there  to  see  her  taking  the  fresh  air  bnt  the  id|^ ' 
watch  and  the  sea-birds/' 

Does  she  go  on  deck  during  the  night  ?^' 
Very  often ;  and,  if  you  must  know^  she  walks  there 
undisturbed ;  otherwise  the  poor  little  thing  would  be 
suffocated.     But  it  is  just  about  these  yery  walks  aa 
deck  that  I  wish  to  speak/^ 

"  But  what  does  she  do  when  she  is  above,  then?'' 

"  Oh,  sometimes  she  sits  in  the  tent,  and  plays  vitk 
the  fringe  of  the  large  handsome  shawl,  inwlucbdie 
wraps  herself  the  moment  she  comes  up ;  sometimes  die 
leans  over  the  taffirail,  and  looks  at  the  waves  or  tb 
stars;  or  she  walks  along  the  gangway,  and  so  steadilf) 
I  have  more  than  once  looked  at  her  with  delight'' 

"  Has  she  spoken  to  you?" 

^^  Often, — very  oft«n/' 

"  What  does  she  say  ?^' 

"  Sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another :  she  geBe* 
rally  begins  with,  "  Grood  mate,  I  see  there  is  no  <mc(ii 
deck/' 

Albin  smiled,  out  of  such  a  feeling  of  happiness,  thit 
he  well  nigh  forgot  the  more  dangerous  part  of  Brf* 
report. 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  then  ?" 

"  You  are  at  full  liberty,  Ma'm'sell  Rosa,''  Isay:  "Jf 
nothing  occurs  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  report,  tho^ 
will  be  no  change  before  the  morning  watch.  Btf» 
Captain,  let  us  now  come  to  what  is  of  greater  impovt- 
ance.  When  I  remarked  that  John  spied  into  the  teat, 
I  determined  to  be  a  spy  on  him." 

"Well?" 

"  Last  night  there  was  a  stiff  breeze  during  the  M 
watch,  so  that  the  water  washed  the  petticoats  of  the 
'  Seefraulein.'     I  stood  thinking  that  MaWsell  Bon 
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would  certainly  not  venture  up ;  but  a  very  short  time 
passed  before  she  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  companion. 
I  went  to  her.'* 
"  Go  on — go  on.*' 

" '  It  is  cold  to-night,  ma'msell/  said  I.  '  Oh,  yes, 
mate;  but  I  must  come  and  rest  here  a  little;  it  is  so 
hot  sitting  always  below  there.'  And  hereupon  she 
went  into  the  tent,  folded  the  shawl  several  times  round 
her  like  a  cloak,  and  giving  me  a  firiendly  little  nod, 
walked  forward.  I  knew  that,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
swell,  she  could  walk  as  securely  as  myself;  but  it  was 
M  if  something  whispered  into  my  ear,  ^  You  must  follow 
her;'  and  I  did  so.  I  crept  softly  to  leeward,  and 
crouched  down  near  the  capstan.  For  some  time  she 
walked  up  and  down,  but  then  going  quite  forward,  she 
took  firm  hold  with  her  arm,  and  leaned  over.  I  can 
well  imagine  her  delight  in  watching  the  sparkling  foam 

break  so  beautifully  over  the  bows.     Meantime " 

**  But,  deuce  take  it,  do  not  keep  me  longer  on  the 
rack.    Make  haste !" 

"  Meanwhile,"  continued  Bas,  "  I  was  in  mortal  fear : 
the  ship  pitched  so  violently,  I  feared  if  the  ^  Seefiraulein' 
dipped  her  nose  into  the  deep,  Ma'm'sell  Bosa  might 
loee  her  balance,  and  fall  overboard;  but  stiQ,  I  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  her  unnecessarily." 

**  She  was  in  excellent  hands,  my  good  Bas,  when 
the  was  in  yours,"  said  Albin,  in  a  low  and  gentle 
▼oioej, 

"  You  may  believe  that.  Captain.  I  clambered  softly 
over  the  bowsprit,  and  came  so  near  her,  without  her 
perceiving  it,  that  I  caught  a  firm  hold  of  her  clothes, 
and  then  lay  perfectly  still.  Well,  she  continued  some 
time  watching  what  seemed  to  give  her  pleasure,  and 
.  did  not  torn  away  when  the  spray  dashed  into  her  face; 
for  she  is  not  affected,  like  other  womankind.     It 
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occurred  to  me  snddenly^  that  I  heard  a  strangely  soft 
pattering  of  feet  somewhere  near.     You  know  yoiind( 
Captain,  how  easily  we  seamen  can   distinguish  one 
sound  from  another,  therefore,  I  now  knew  I  was  not 
deceived.     I  strained  every  nerve,  and  soon,  not  only 
heard — ^but  as  the  vessel  was  lifted  up  by  the  waves,  I 
saw — ^a  human  figure  creeping  along.     The  Almi^ity 
had  left  a  little  white  space  between  the  clouds  in  the 
sky,  so  that  a  sudden  light  shone  on  the  man's  conn.— 
tenance ;  and  as,  from  my  childhood,  I  have  ever  beeacm 
able  to  see  well  in  the  dark,  I  discovered — can  jttrMjL 
think,  whom  ?'* 

'^  Go  on,  only  go  on.'' 
"  I  saw  John  gliding  forward  like  a  spirit." 
"  Ha,  what  say  you  ?     What  (did  that  mean  ?" 
"As  he  drew  nearer,  he  stooped  down  under  the  ga»- 
wale,  and  soon  stood  within  one  step  of  Ma'm'sell  Boss- 
From  his  position,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  aboa^ 
to  spring  upon  her  and  throw  her  overboard." 

"  Is  he  a  fiend  of  heU,  clothed  in  human  fonn? — 
What  did  you  do  ?" 

"  I  had  such  firm  hold  of  her  clothes,  that  I  miglrt> 
have  let  the  fellow  try ;  but  I  feared  the  fright  mi^ 
be  too  much  for  her :  I  had  not  much  time  to  think; 
just  as  he  was  about  to  spring,  I  seized  the  villain  by 
the  head,  and  threw  him  back  several  paces.    I  saw 
something  glitter  in  his  hand,  and  prepared  to  get  a 
stab  from  his  knife ;  yet  he  appeared  to  hesitate,  then 
retired  gently,  and  disappeared.     ^  What  strange  ndie 
was  that,  mate  ?'  asked  Ma'msell  Rosa,  turning  quicklr 
round  and  looking  at  me.     ^Oh,  one  of  the  sailon 
slipped  and  fell,'  said  I.     Poor  little  thing,  she  thought 
of  no  evil,  but  saying  a  friendly  good  night,  went  down 
to  the  cabin.    And  now  I  have  lightened  my  heart  fof 
this  bout." 
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Albin  sat  silent^  resting  his  head  on  his  hands.  Many 
were  the  emotions  that  struggled  in  his  breast ;  but  he 
saw  he  must  now  keep  them  more  than  ever  within 
bounds.  He  durst  not  give  the  alarm  upon  so  serious 
and  yet  perhaps  so  groundless  a  suspicion^  nor  yet  put 
this  singular  sailor  in  irons:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Baa's 
communication  had  made  him  feel  a  deathlike  anguish, 
and  it  would  require  the  greatest  self-command  on  his 
part  to  be  able  to  endure  the  worthless  wretch  in  his 
presence :  and  again,  carefully  as  he  might  watch,  there 
might  still  be  many  an  unguarded  moment  taken  ad- 
vantage of. 

'^  No,  Bas  I'*  said  he,  when  he  had  striven  to  arrange 
his  thoughts ;  ^^  it  is  too  terrible,  too  impossible  to  have 
even  the  semblance  of  truth.  Why  should  this  angel, 
who  has  ever  a  smile  for  any  of  the  crew,  have  drawn 
down  upon  herself  the  hatred  of  any  human  being? 
But  where  is  she  now?^'  And  seized  with  fearful 
anxiety,  Albin  was  going  to  jump  up. 

"  Keep  quiet,  Captain.  I  should  not  be  here,  if  I  did 
not  know  she  was  in  safe  keeping.  She  will  not  go  up 
any  more  to-night.  She  was  at  the  hatchway  a  short 
time  ago ;  and  as  I  passed,  I  said,  as  if  accidentally,  to 
long  OUe,  who  was  mightily  surprised,  ^I  think  it  looks 
like  a  storm — I  must  report  to  the  Captain  /  and  upon 
that  she  dived  down  again  like  a  frightened  pigeon.^' 

"  You  did  very  right,^'  said  Albin,  sighing.  "  But  to 
return  to  this  dreadful  fear  you  have  possessed  me  with, 
I  feel  quite  uncertain  as  to  what  measures  I  shall  adopt. 
I  must  have  sure  proofs  before  I  can  come  to  any  con- 
duaion.'' 

"  So  I  see.  Captain.^' 

*'  Meanwhile,  we  will  watch  her  every  step,  without 
aw^akening  any  suspicion  or  fear  of  danger.  At  night, 
if  she  continues  to  come  on  deck,  which  I  see  i&  %(^ 
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necessary  for  her^  I  must  of  course  remain  below,  fiir 
nothing  requires  my  presence  above ;  but  yon,  my  good 
Bas,  shall  watch  over  her.'^ 

^^  As  I  have  hitherto  done,'^  said  Bas. 

^'  And  never/'  continued  Albin^  "  let  that  black  devil 
out  of  your  sight/' 

^'  Rely  upon  me,  Captain.  And  now  you  go  to  rest— 
for  she  is  safe  to-night/' 

"A  pretty  rest!"  murmored  Albin ;  while  with  a  nod 
he  took  leave  of  the  £Edthful  guard  of  the  'Seefininlem.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


AHOTHEB  HOrr. 


The  following  morning  a  dead  calm  rested  upon  the 
ocean.  The  ^Seefraulein*  rocked  gently  and  pleasantly 
Upon  the  blue  ocean^  like  a  maiden  in  her  bath. 

*'  My  dear  Madame  Mork/^  said  Albin,  as  he  knocked^ 
about  noon  at  the  door  of  the  ladies^  cabin,  "the 
weather  is  beautiful  to  day,  and  I  should  advise  you  to 
profit  by  this  opportunity/^ 

He  took  care  not  to  add  what  he  thought,  namely, 
that  the  burning  heat  and  perfect  stillness  foretold  what 
must  soon  prevent  his  passengers  getting  a  breath  of 
air  on  deck. 

Bosa  opened  the  door. 

"  Good  morning.  Captain  Stangerling  !  My  mother 
is,  thank  Ood,  up  and  dressed.  I  this  moment  said, 
she  wanted  nothing  but  a  little  fresh  air.'' 

"And  I  will  not  make  any  opposition  to-day,'' 
added  Amelie,  smihng  kindly  upon  her  young  host. 

"  As  a  good  beginning,  we  will  order  dinner  in  the 
saloon.  Since  the  first  day,  I  have  not  had  the  plea- 
sure of  having  the  ladies  with  me;  and  as  you  are  better 
to  day,  Madame  Mork,  you  cannot  refuse  me  this 
pleasure  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Captaui,  I  could  not  eat  anyttmiig.' 


)> 
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*^  What  matter?'"  said  Albin;  "it  will  be  a  change. 
I  am  certain  it  will  do  you  good — ^wliat  do  you  think, 
Mademoiselle  Bosa  ?'' 

"  I  do  not  venture  to  think  anything^  when  it  rdatcs 
to  my  mother's  healthy  when  she  is  at  sea,''  answesred 
Rosa,  with  an  indifference  which,  nevertheless,  con- 
cealed a  degree  of  pleasure  at  the  proposaL 

Albin  did  not,  however,  feel  hurt,  but  hastened  to 
make  his  arrangements  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Amelie  made  no  attempt  to  remonstrate  with  Bmi; 
but  when  the  latter  looked  at  her  mother,  she  saw  in 
anxiety  expressed  in  her  eyes,  which  at  once  toudd     I 
and  grieved  her. 

"  Why  does  my  mother  fear,  and  why  is  she  » 
anxious  ?  My  father  only  wishes  me  not  to  give  * 
binding  promise  to  any  one.     What  forethought !— ^ 

knows,  if  I  shall  have  an  opportunity I  am  in  ^ 

very  bad  humour,  dear  mother  !'' 

Thus  did  Bosa  whisper  into  her  mother's  ear,  as  th^ 
were  entering  the  saloon ;  but  scarcely  had  Albin  (who 
was  determined  not  to  Mghten  Madame  Mork  awayhy 
too  marked  a  kindness)  bid  his  guests  welcome  with  ooU 
and  studied  politeness,  then  Rosa's  ill-humour  vanished, 
fearing  she  had  not  only  hurt  Captain  Stangerling,  by 
her  feigned  indifference,  but  impressed  him  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  affected  and  capricious;  and,  stiD  - 
worse,  that  she  appeared  different  in  her  mother's  pl^  " 
sence  from  what  she  was  in  her  absence. 

At  this  last  thought,  Rosa  blushed  deeply. 

Was  not  this  indeed  the  case  ?     Had  she  been  alon^ 
with  Albin,  she  would  probably  have  at  once  pro 
by  some  friendly  word,  that  she  was  not  capricious; 
her  mother,  who  called  all  this  encouragement,  woi 
surely  have  looked  surprised,    if   anything  was 
which  she  might  not  approve  of. 
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Nor  was  she  asked  this  day  to  act  the  part  of 
hostess. 

Albin  helped  the  soup  himself^  and,  with  equal  polite- 
ness^ begged  both  mother  and  daughter  not  to  despise 
the  cmiine  of  the  ^Seefiraulein;'  in  short,  Bosa  was 
tineated  like  a  stranger;  but,  in  the  same  measure  as 
the  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  particular  attention, 
AmeUe  became  more  talkative  and  kind. 

Albin^  who  could  not  help  remarking  this  singular 
conduct,  came  now  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  some 
other  reason  than  mere  delicacy  of  feeling  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  Madame  Mork's  endeavours  to  avoid  any- 
thing like  sociability.  Now  that  she  occupied  him 
herself,  she  seemed  quite  content. 

"  What  can  it  all  mean  ?"  thought  Albin.  *'  Can  she 
have  any  objection  to  me  or  to  my  position  ?  I  sup- 
pose she  knows  that  the  ship  belongs  to  me,  and  that  I 
have  some  right  to  look  for  a  wife.'^ 

Again,  he  recalled  Bosa^s  strange  observation  during 
tiieir  conversation  in  the  little  tent  some  days  before ; 
again,  he  thought  of  the  coldness  of  her  response  to  the 
invitation  to  the  saloon: — ^and,  laying  one  thing  with 
another,  in  addition  to  the  lonely  night  walks  on  deck, 
his  head  and  heart  grew  so  suddenly  hot,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  his  resolutions,  he  vented  his  spleen  upon  the 
good  cook,  who  had  toiled  all  day  to  —  receive 
praise. 

''  Peter !'' 
Captain  \" 

Take  this  away — ^tell  the  cook  I  shall  speak  about 
it  another  time.     Bring  the  pudding  I^' 

And  away  went  the  fowl,  which  Madame  Mork  had 
b^^un  to  look  at  with  some  degree  of  appetite:  to  her 
great  astonishment,  it  disappeared,  for  Peter  knew  this 
was  no  time  for  loitering. 
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'^  But,  my  dear  Captain,  I  understand  a  little  of  ike 
culinary  art,  and  feel  really  inclined  to  exculpate  the 
cook." 

"  No ;  it  is  not  worth  while/'  replied  Albin,  irith 
some  degree  of  abruptness  in  his  tone  j  "they  ▼ere lo 
tough,  I  could  not  carve  them." 

"  Can  I  have  mistaken  ?"  thought  Amelie^  with  » 
degree  of  satisfaction  that  was  of  real  benefit  to  lier. 
"  He  may  not  be  in  love :  he  does  not  seem  ^ 
There  may  have  been  no  reason  for  my  fears  for  Bm 
Yes,  the  more  I  see,  the  more  convinced  I  am  I  vai 
wrong :  a  man  who  is  very  much  in  love,  would  not 
allow  any  circumstance  to  make  hiTn  forget  that  lore, 
let  it  be  what  it  might." 

Rosa  was  as  sad  and  surprised  as  possible — Afi 
knew  not  whence  arose  all  this  mysterious  embarnfl- 
meut. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  in  the  train  of  iD 
those  little  ministering  spirits  which  are  ever  found  in 
a  limited  circle,  to  chase  away  all  peace,  comfort,  and 
joy.  Nothing  happened  that  could  be  related,  and  one 
thing  accorded  so  well  with  another,  that  at  last  the 
intended  Elysium  was  changed  into  something  vaj 
diflforcnt.  It  was  now  Amelie^s  turn  to  breathe  freely, 
while  both  the  others  felt  a  slight  inclination  to  suffo- 
cate. Tea  and  coffee  were  served  on  deck,  and  to 
impart  a  little  life  to  the  party,  Amelie  proposed  thii 
Rosa  should  get  her  guitar. 

But  Rosa  could  not  sing  that  evening,  and  be«idefl 
no  one  else  asked  her.  The  Captain  appeared  to  have  • 
great  deal  to  do  giving  directions,  now  to  one,  now  tc 
another ;  he  thus  employed  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  he  might  have  spent  with  the  ladies;  dnd 
so  Rosa  grew  sleepy  and  went  below  before  her 
mother. 
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When  she  had  disappeared^  Albin  sat  down  by 
Madame  Mprk^  and  took  every  pains  to  make  himself 
aa  interesting  and  agreeable  as  possible. 

He  spoke  of  his  foster-father,  of  Fumiwik;  of  his 
happy  cheerful  bachelor-life  on  the  sea ;  of  his  happiness^ 
after  a  youth  passed  in  trial,  to  see  himself  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  manhood  filled  with  peace;  in  short,  he  was 
as  sensible,  talkative,  and  entertaining  as  he  could  be, 
yet  not  one  word  escaped  that  could  si^ufy  his  intention 
of  trying  to  gain  any  particular  point. 

All  embarrassment  ceased  during  the  progress  of  his 
conversation ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  promise  made 
to  poor  Will,  and  Amc's  determined  purpose,  how 
gladly  would  Amelie  have  hoped  Captain  Strangerling's 
feelings  for  Rosa  were  real!  But  now  it  was  far  better 
as  it  was. 

With  a  tranquility  she  had  long  been  a  stranger  to, 
■he  left  the  deck,  and  thanked  him  for  the  agreeable 
hour  she  had  spent, 

"  Now,  so  far  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day,"  said  Albin, 
when  the  last  glimpse  of  her  shawl  had  disappeared, 
"  that  she  does  not  care  to  have  me  for  a  son-in-law.  I 
see,  decidedly,  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  learn  if 
Bosa  also  despises  me  for  a  husband.  And  yet  I  can 
scarcely  have  occasion  to  ask ;  her  whole  conduct  to-day 
betrays  that  she  is  quite  tired  of  her  little  adventure. 
Oh,  she  is  like  her  sisters ;  and  I  were  indeed  to  be 
pitied,  if  reason  failed  to  teach  me  that  this  whole  fancy 
has  been  but  a  dream,  a  whim — ^in  a  word,  it  will  never 
come  to  anything.'^ 

The  night  watch  had  long  been  set.  But  the  young 
commander  turned  restlessly  on  his  couch :  the  heat 
was  intense,  and  with  painful  anxiety  he  listened  to  the 
gentle  splashing  of  the  water  against  the  keel. 
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"  No,  I  caa  bear  this  no  longer.  Am  I  not  tokve 
permission  to  breathe  the  air  on  my  own  deck  ?  Beaideii 
I  am  sure  she  is  not  there  now.  Yes,  I  must  go,  if  I 
am  not  to  die  of  this  heat.  What  invisible  demon  fu 
of  our  party  to-day  at  dinner  ?  Not  one  word  did  At 
speak  to  me  V 

While  pursuing  these  thoughts,  Albin  dressed  quiddyi 
and  ascended  the  companion.  With  every  sail  spread, 
the  'Seefraulein^  lay  wrapped  in  the  gloomy  twili^ 
which  set  in  with  a  thick  fog.  The  Captain  passed  tk 
tent  without  casting  one  glance  at  it ;  but  if  he  did  not 
see  anything,  it  did  not  foUow  that  he  did  not  hear. 

"  How  can  I  go  below  ?  Oh,  how  can  I  go  hehw?' 
thought  Rosa  anxiously. 

She  had  sat  buried  in  her  own  thoughts,  when  she 
heard  his  dangerous  step,  and  would  have  dtaxoi 
immediately  gone  down,  had  she  not  feared  to  meet 
him.  But  he  had  now  passed  by — and  Bosa  drew  to 
breath.  Thank  God,  he  had  not  seen  her :  if  she  odIj 
waited  a  moment,  he  would  certainly  move  on,  ffld 
then  she  could  leave  the  tent.         •  4 

She  listened;  but  soon  found  he  had  commenced  a 
regular  walk  up  and  down.  Each  time  she  thought  he 
was  engaged  speaking  to  the  steersman,  she  prepared 
to  creep  away;  but  alas!  he  then  turned  and  came 
back,  and  she  was  obliged  to  draw  in  her  little  foot 
again.     Suddenly,  she  was  chained  to  the  spot. 

Albin  began  to  play  the  flute,  and  the  sounds  were 
those  she  well  knew,  though  she  had  never  heard  them 
played  on  any  instrument  before. 

The  bitter  grief,  the  unknown  sorrow,  which  had 
kept  Rosa  on  the  watch,  melted  away,  and  hi^y> 
though  at  the  same  time  melancholy  feelings,  took  their 
place.  What  had  happened  was  of  so  very  little  im* 
portanccr— iio^w  -was  it  possible,  there  upon  the  boundkai 
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m,  where  the  skies  formed  a  covering  and  the  waves 
»Btii^-plaee^  where  God  was  so  near,  looking  out 
tt  every  cloud — and — and  where  he  was  so  near 
ithing  out  the  tones  of  his  warm  heart— how  was 
ossiUe  to  think  of  trifles  !  Oh,  if  any  one  did,  they 
id  die  at  this  moment ! 

hese  were  Bosa^s  thoughts;  and  drawing  the  -  See- 
lein^s^  shawl  closer  round  her,  her  head  sank  upon 
breast,  and  she  Hved  but  in  her  inward  world ;  and 
bsorbed  did  she  become,  she  was  not  aware  that  the 
ids  were  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  were 
ist  close  beside  her. 

he  drew  away  the  shawl  from  her  moistened  eyes ; 
it  was  so  dark  she  could  see  nothing,  for  a  figure 
Jured  the  entrance  to  the  tent. 
Forgive  me.  Mademoiselle  Rosa:  I  had  neither 
intention  nor  wish  to  disturb  you,  but  one  of  those 
srstitious  presentiments,  of  which  we  once  spoke, 
me  I  must  seize  this  moment  ere  it  passes — ^it  goes 
dickly ;  but  if  I  weary  you,  or  if  my  desire  for  a 
minutes'  conversation  is  too  bold,  then — I  will  go 
l,Bt  once.^' 

bsa  could  not  say  a  word :  she  had  no  time  to  think 
C  her  mother  might  say — she  only  felt  at  once  happy 
anxious. 

May  I  come  in  ?'' 
Oh,  I  know  not  V 

Oh,  that  voice  has  scared  away  all  the  demons  that 
:  been  haunting  me  this  whole  day :  it  is  not 
ible,  no,  it  is  not  possible,  that  the  angels  could  be 
out  of  humour  1^' 

And  why  not,'*  Rosa  ventured  to  ask  in  her  sweet 
3;  ''suppose  they  were  put  into  a  bad  humour?" 
Am.  that  might  be  the  case'' — ^Albin  advanced  a 
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little  nearer — "it  is  necessary  that  some  one 
have  made  them  angry — ^has  this  been  the  case?* 

"  Do  not  ask — ^it  is  so  late  !  I  am — ^I  am  so  afinii 
of  staying  here  any  longer  !'* 

"  Oh,  stay  but  two  minutes :  if  you  will,  I  swear, 
unless  my  duty  calls  me  on  deck,  I  will  never  yentoR 
here  again  during  these  hours,  which  shall  be  sacred  to 
me  I     But  let  these  two  minutes  be  mine  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot  give  them — ^I  am  so  uneasy,  I  ctt 
scarcely  breathe !  Do  not  think  I  am  ill-tempered— bat 
I  tri//  go  down !" 

"  Then,  farewell !''  said  Albin,  gently  and  sadly.  "Mj 
presentiment  deceived  me:  the  hour  was  not  pio- 
pitious  !*' 

"  Farewell?'  whispered  Rosa.  "You  must  not  besadf 

"  Sad — oh  no :  I  have  only  an  indescribable,  painU 
feeling,  that  the  clouds  which  have  darkened  my  heiTei 
this  day,  will  be  followed  by  many  others.  Andnov 
foi^ve  my  boldness.  Mademoiselle  Bosa,  for  banB| 
disturbed  you — ^be  assured  it  shall  never  happen  againf 

He  parted  from  her,  not  coldly  but  seriously,  ani 
soon  disappeared  on  the  deck.  • 

Rosa  remained  a  few  moments,  and  then  hastened 
below. 

"  O  God  I"  sighed  she  in  her  heart,  "  had  it  onlj 
been  day,  had  the  sun  been  shining  dear  and  bright  in 
the  sky,  I  surely  should  have  had  more^  courage!  D 
Hildur  had  seen  and  heard  me,  how  she  would  Ifft 
lausrhed !  And  he  mav  not  come  to-morrow  V  Aai 
Albin  did  not  come. 

Though  there  was  the  same  calmness,  the  same  soKiv 
air,  there  was  no  invitation  from  the  Captain  to  dinner. 
Each  kept  to  themselves ;  for  now  Albin  felt  firmly  con- 
vinced that,  had  he  made  the  attempt,  he  would  bBVt 
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et  with  a  refusal.  He  could  not  feel  certain  of  Bosa's 
ntiments — ^there  was  just  a  possibility  that  they  were 
vonrable  to  him.  Sometimes  he  thought  they  were ; 
it  they  flew  not  with  equal  fervour  to  meet  his :  had 
Ley  done  so^  she  could  not^  at  a  moment  when  all 
light  have  been  so  different,  have  said,  ^'I  will  go 
)wn  V^  No,  there  was  no  greater  impulse  influencing 
sr  than  love — and  such  a  love !  Albin  laughed  bitterly : 
s  felt  that  she  was  not  the  one  to  give  him  that 
iperior  bliss  which  he  had  dreamed  of. 


Next  morning,  about  four  o^clock,  when  Bas  roused 
le  Captain  for  the  morning  watch,  the  former  was 
mwuaUy  excited. 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?"  cried  Albin,  springing 
■om  his  bed. 

"  No,  Captain,  nothing  has  happened,  but  it  was  on 
le  way  to  happen,  and  though  I  have  been  forbidden 
>  speak  of  it,  I  cannot  and  dare  not  be  silent.^' 

^  Speak,  speak  I'' 

'*  You  may  judge  of  my  terror '* 

''  Leave  out  everything  that  is  superfluous  1"  inter- 
opted  Albin,  impatiently. 

"  Well,  Captain,  during  the  first  watch  we  had  a  stift' 
reese  from  the  north-west,  and  kept  close  to  the  wind 
)  larboard;  the  sea  raged  like  the  devil,  and  broke 
loessantly  over  the  bow,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
eep  firm  hold  where  we  stood.  But  still,  who  should 
ome  up  to  look  at  the  sea,  but  Madamoiselle  Rosa  V 

"  QooA  Heaven,  how  imprudent  ?' 

"  It  did  not  seem  very  agreeable  to  her,  however,  for 
he  went  into  her  little  tent.  I  know  that  you  saw 
omnself,  yesterday  afternoon,  with  your  own  eyes,  th«X 
he  straps  and  ropes  were  well  secured,  and  t\ve  c^^t 
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properly  placed ;  and  I  looked  to  it  later^  that  a  hesvr 
sea  might  not  wash  the  pretty  toy  away  to  the  deriL 
But  Mam'sell  Rosa  had  not  sat  there  ten  mmntes  ilien 
there  came  a  sadden  squally  and  jnst  as  the  ^end 
lurched,  Mam'sell  Rosa,  the  chair^  and  the  tent,  iD 
slipped  to  leeward.  But  I  was  quick  as  the  hurricane; 
I  threw  myself  down  and  caught  her^  asylifteduponlk 
wave,  she  was  drawn  near  the  side ;  but  the  chair  and 
tent  flew  overboard. 

Albinos  horror,  his  deathlike  anguish  fiir  his  bdoved, 
though  the  danger  was  now  passed,  so  filled  Hb  bent 
that  some  minutes  elapsed  before  he  could  utterawcii 
^'  Great  God  !  if  she  were  now  buried  in  the  deptbof 
the  ocean  I"  There  were  no  words  for  such  thoughts- 
he  was  colder  than  death  itself — oh,  death  weie  ft 
boon  firom  heaven,  rather  than  such  a  reality  V^ 

'^  Prove,''  stammered  he  at  length  with  tremUnf 
lips — ^^  prove  that  the  sailor  had  Ids  hand  in  thii 
game.'' 

"  Aye,"  answered  Bas,  who  with  heartfelt  sympathy 
saw  the  fearful  change  in  the  Captain's  face,  '^  that  wu 
plain  enough  :  when  I  looked  into  the  matter,  I  foond 
the  straps  which  fastened  the  chair  to  the  hatchwafi 
cut  awav,  not  torn.     Who  could  have  done  that  but  he?" 

'^  Infernal  villain !  may  my  vengeance  overtake  him. 
And  yet  with  these  proofe,  which  mean  everything— 
and  yet  again  are  nothing — I  cannot  do  aught.  Still» 
by  Heaven,  I  will  find  some  means  to  prevent  his  going 
on  deck  during  the  night — ^and  Rosa  must  remain 
below !  If  these  squalls  do  not  oblige  her  to  remain 
in  the  cabin,  there  is  something  else  that  will,"  con- 
tinued he  bitterly ;  '^  tell  her  that  in  future  I  shall  take 
the  night  watches." 

'^  Very  well,"  said  Bas;  "but!  would  pledge  my 
life,  that  ic^o^  \<n^  do  some  harm  if  he  is  not  con- 
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Bned :  he  is  a  tiger  who  seeks  bloody  and  smells  blood. 
Fhink  of  my  words.  Captain — ^thcy  are  truth/' 

'^  Bas,  beware  how  you  rouse  me  to  commit  an  aet 
that  may  be  perhaps  cowardly/  unjust,  and  dangerous. 
My  blood  already  boils  enough  without  your  bidding.'' 

*'  Aye,  aye,  I  see  that  very  well.    Still '*    Bas. 

leratched  behind  his  ear  in  an  expressive  manner. 

''I  will  make  him  harmless  by  some  other  means 
than  forcible  ones.  I  will  not  confine  him,  as  he  has 
9ommitted  no  crime.  But  in  Heaven's  name,  how  is 
it  with  Bosa  ?  The  mere  fright  was  enough  to  kill  her. 
Did  she  faint  ? 

''Oh,  no,  she  was  only  a  little  nervous,  and  said  in 
lier  sweet  kind  voice :  '  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks, 
fear,  good  mate,'  and  with  her  delicate  little  hands  she 
iressed  mine  as  she  went  below." 

''Who  desired  you  not  to  tell  me  what  had  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Herself.  Mate,"  said  she,  ''  you  need  not  tell  the 
^.^tain-h^  might  perhaps  be  uneasy." 

"  Uneasy  ?"  Albin  remained  still  for  some  moments  : 
lien  extended  his  hand  to  Bas  with  a  look  which  the 
atter  well  understood — ^no  other  language  could  so 
)erfectly  have  expressed  Albin's  gratitude  to  this 
aithful  and  vigilant  friend. 

"  All  right.  Captain  !  I  understand  what  you  would 
mj  as  well  as  I  do  the  Lord's  Prayer.  But  what  is  to 
M  done  ?" 

"I  will  tell  him  that  I  wish  him  to  wait  upon 
nyself :  then  he  will  not  only  be  absent  from  the  deck 
luring  the  day ;  but  that  some  one  may  be  at  hand  if 
[  have  any  orders  to  give,  he  shall  sleep  near  me  in 
he  saloon." 

"No,  by  heaven,  you  shall  not  let  him  sleep  there  I 
rhat  would  never  do," 
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Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  he  seeks  my  life  too?'' 

"  I  know  not  what  I  imagine ;  but  I  say,  let  that 
alone/' 

"  No,  Bas,  it  must  be :  he  will  then  be  for  the  most 
part  free  from  duty,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  occapy 
him." 

Bas  saw  that  contradiction  now  was  useless,  and  as 
at  that  moment  he  could  think  of  no  better  arrange- 
ment, he  went  away  muttering  some  unintelligible 
words  to  himself,  leaving  the  Captain  to  conmume 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  during  the  long 
morning  watch ;  these  being  varied  between  a  gloomy 
disquietude  and  fervent  gratitude  to  Him  who  had 
again  held  His  protecting  hand  over  his  earthly  angd. 

Deeply  as  Albin  was  moved,  he  determined  not  to 
betray  his  feelings  to  Rosa :  she  must  never  know  how 
much  she  was  to  him — ^how  much  he  suffered  for  her. 
He  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  pain  she  had  caused  him, 
when  she  would  not  grant  him  the  two  minutes. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


<an  AS  GOOD  AS  THBDL 


As  soon  as  he  heard  any  stir  in  the  cabin^  Albin 
hastened  to  inquire  after  the  ladies.  Mam^sell  Bosa 
was  not  very  well;  so  said  the  bulletin  which  Peter 
deKvered ;  and  Madame  Mork  ill^  as  usual ;  but  wished^ 
however,  to  speak  to  the  Captain  in  an  hour. 

And  an  hour  later  Albin  entered. 

Bosa  was  up^  but  appeared  feverish;  Amelie  was 
reaUy  ill. 

*'  For  Grod^s  sake,  Captain  Stangerling,  cannot  this 
be  ended  ?     Is  there  no  port  we  coidd  put  in  to  ?^' 

''  My  dear  Madame  Mork,  God  only  knows  how  it 
grieves  me ;  but  that  is  impossible.  I  can  only  advise 
you  to  have  patience;  the  more  bravely  we  get  on, 
the  sooner  we  shall  reach  the  end.^^ 

''  No  comfort  then — and  added  to  this,  my  anxiety 
about  Bosa !  I  beg  of  you,  to  desire  her  not  go  on 
deck  during  such  a  storm  as  we  had  last  night.  I 
called  her,  and  at  last  she  came  down  wet  through.^' 

"  In  this  case  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.'* 

So  spake  Albin,  going  over  and  taking  a  place  be- 
side Bosa  on  the  sofa. 

"  What  might  not  have  happened  last  night  ?"  con- 
tinued he,  with  an  expression  in  his  voice  w^oic^  1^%^ 
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had  not  beard  for  a  long  time,  and  which  nearly  made 
her  well. 

"  Must  I  then  remain  here  below  I^'  said  she  gently. 

''Yes,  mademoiselle,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  bo; 
and  as  the  wind  now  so  often  changes  suddenly/' 
added  he  aloud,  "  I  will,  if  it  can  contribute  to  tran- 
quillize you,  Madame  Mork,  take  the  night  watch  myself 
in  future.'* 

"  Oh,  how  kind  of  you  I"  Amelie  stretcbed  out  her 
hand,  which  Albin-  pressed  to  his  lips.  ''  Now  I  shall 
certainly  be  more  calm.'' 

Some  time  after  Albin's  visit  to  the  cabin,  the  saikr 
John  stood  before  his  commander,  who  informed  him  of 
his  determination ;  and  had  not  the  Captain  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  a  map  during  the  conversation,  so  ai 
to  give  himself  an  appearance  of  indifference,  he  woaU 
have  been  greatly  astonished  to  perceive  that  the 
order  to  ''sleep  iu  the  cabin,"  caused  the  blood  to 
rush  to  the  brown  cheek  of  the  sailor ;  and  had  he, 
moreover^  seen  the  fire  that  lighted  up  his  eyes,  he 
would  have  been  even  more  surprised,  for  that  fire 
was  one  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  joy. 

A  few  minutes  after  John  was  gone,  Bas  appeared. 

"  Captain,  may  I  take  the  Uberty  of  saying  a  word?" 

"  Say  what  you  like." 

"  Aye ;  but  it  may  not  be  exactly  becoming  in  me." 

"  Oh,  that  cannot  be." 

Bas  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  just  say  it  for  the  sake  of  singularity." 

"Captain,  you  have  done  wrong  more  than  once, 
because  you  were  obstinate." 

"  I  cannot  remember  such  an  event." 
But  I  can ;  and  if  you  desire  me  to  give  you  an 
example— 
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**  More  than  you  have  once  said  and  thought/' 

^'  Bas !  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  reward  your 


it 


services,  for  diey  come  from  your  heart.    Aye,  I  have 
thought  that,  and  think  so  still/' 

^'  Now,  nothing  more  is  wanting,  Captain,  than  that 
you  should  add :  '  Listen,  Bas ;  I  have  hit  upon  a  way  to 
reward  you  not  only  for  what  you  have  done,  but 
for  all  you  ever  coiild  do  in  your  lifetime.' '' 

''  Deuce  take  it  I  I  am  really  curious  to  know  what 
this  is,  and  what  I  can  have  Airther  to  say.'' 

"  Aye,  you  have  more  to  say :  ^  and  this  reward,  friend 
Bas,  which  I  shall  give  thee,  consists  in  my  giving  up 
the  idea  of  having  that  knave,  John,  for  my  servant.'  ^ 
Bas,  are  you  not  absurd  now  ?" 
No,  Captain,  I  am  right :  I  saw  a  look  in  his  eyes 
when  he  left  you,  that  I  can  read  easier  than  Latin. 
Enough,  I  wiU  be  paid;  and  I  shoiild  consider  it  a 
great  honour,  if  you  woiild  show  me  that  an  old  friend 
— ^forgive  me,  I  only  use  this  term  in  a  case  of  great 
necessity — ^is  of  more  value  than  an  order  that  is  but 
an  hour  old." 

^'  But  only  think,  by  these  means  we  shall  be  safe 
from  all  new  plots." 

"  Against  Mam'sell  Bosa,  aye ;  and  that  we  can  be 
still,  when  you  take  the  first,  and  I  take  the  third  watch 
— ^besides  which,  she  will  go  no  more  on  deck,  except 
by  day  and  in  fine  weather,  and  then  there  wiU  be 
always  one  of  us  there." 

"  Well,  then,  tell  him  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I 
do  not  this  willingly,  Bas — ^you  know  I  never  like 
recalling  an  order — ^but  for  thy  sake  it  shall  be.  Now 
leave  me  alone." 

'^  With  much  pleasure.  Captain.  I  shall  never  forget 
you  did  it  for  my  sake." 

When  the  sailor  heard  that  his  services  in  t\ie  c^hSxi, 
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which  he  had  not  even  entered  upon,  were  dispensed 
with^  he  looked  perfectly  unmoYed  and  indiffiarent;  hat 
it  was  not  long -hefore  Bas  caught  a  glance  of  minglfd 
hatred  and  rage. 

"  Aye,  you  V*  growled  Bas  to  himself — ^''yoahaTegot 
your  match  here  !  But  I  would  give  I  know  not  whs^ 
if  I  could  find  out  why  he  follows  the  Captain  and 
Mam'sell  Rosa  with  such  hatred.'' 

Towards  evening,  the  wind  increased  in  heavy  squalb 
from  the  north.  Captain  Stangerling  found  it  neces- 
sary to  tack,  and  between  the  un&YOurable  wind  and 
constant  fog,  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  observali0D. 

It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  describe  the  scenes 
that  were  passing  meanwhile  in  the  cabin.  Pbor 
Amelie  was  more  dead  than  alive :  the  only  oonsdoiu- 
ness  left  her  was,  wondering  that  she  had  not  long 
since  really  died.  Had  Rosa  either  wished  or  been  able 
to  go  on  deck,  no  word  from  her  mother  could  have 
prevented  her,  but  Rosa  remained  below ;  for  if  she  did 
sometimes  go  to  the  companion-ladder,  it  was  only  to 
remark  with  deep  distress  that  the  Captain  was  now 
nothing  more  to  her  than  commander  on  board  Us 
ship.  If — which  happened  now  and  then — ^he  conld 
divert  his  attention  from  the  vessel  for  a  few  seconds,  it 
was  only  to  ask  respecting  her  mother's  health  or  her 
own,  and  to  warn  her  against  catching  cold. 

Notwithstanding  this  advice,  one  precaution  against 
this  "  catching  cold "  was  no  longer  to  be  had ;  the 
handsome  shawl  of  the  'Seefraulein,'  which  had  been 
carried  away  with  the  tent,  had  not  been  replaced 
by  another:  either  the  ' Seefiraulein'  did  not  jiossess 
another,  or  her  commander  thought  it  might  fie  where 
it  was. 

"  A.\v  V  sighed  Rosa  now  more  than  once,  "  I  only 
dreamed\"     KSam  >aft&L  \i<^\,ixsa5ii  time  to  ezj^end  on 
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Mghing.  If  his  thoughts  did  turn  to  her  who  reigned 
in  bis  hearty  it  was  with  the  warmest  admiration  at 
her  patience^  gentleness^  and  perseyerance  in  all  that 
devolved  upon  her^  and  then  at  her  heroism^  that  never 
oomplained^  never  showed  fear^  nor  required  those 
wearisome  explanations  which  some  ladies  always  must 
have.  ''No  V  said  Albin^  ''  she  is  as  perfect  as  she  is 
beautiful,  as  good  as  she  is  innocent :  she  has  but  one 
fault — she  cannot  understand  any  deep  or  engrossing 
feeling.  But  so  monstrous  is  this  fault,  we  must  ever 
be  strangers  to  each  other ;  for — <iU  or  nothing  I  This 
bashful  timidity,  which  hides  one  from  herself,  is 
beautiful,  lovely,  it  is  that  of  a  child — but  alas !  not 
that  of  her  whom  I  would  love  V 

And  from  this  flight  into  the  region  of  love,  Albin 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  present  duties.  The  storm 
rose  to  a  fearful  height  during  the  night. 

With  folded  hands,  and  her  head  resting  against  her 
mother's  berth  (Amelie  lay  almost  imconsdous),  Bosa 
knelt  in  prayer.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  this  straining 
of  the  ship,  this  sporting  of  the  wind  through  the  rig- 
ging,  this  dull  roaring  of  the  sea,  which  was  heard  at 
times  above  the  howling  of  the  storm^  foretold  the  last 
night  of  the  'Seeiraulein;'  and  yet,  terrible  as  it  was,  not 
one  exclamation  of  despair  escaped  her  lips,  nor  the 
sound  of  a  murmur — ^her  fervent  prayer  that  the  storm 
would  subside  and  the  raging  waves  be  still,  was  only 
for  her  mother. 

For  her  own  part,  she  thought  it  would  be  far  prefer- 
able  to  be  carried  away  in  the  arms  of  those  wild  waves, 
than  be  nothing  to  him,  to  whom  her  young  and  loving 
hefurt  every  moment  flew. 

The  roaring  of  the  then  raging  hurricane,  which 
threatened  to  tear  the  beautiful  limbs  of  the  'Seeiraulein' 
asunder,  interrupted  Rosa^s  thoughts^  and  compeUedLYiLSt 
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to  listen  with  terror  to  the  strange  sound  whichfoUoved 
a  momentary  lull — ^the  sound  of  the  billows  as  they  cm- 
tended  with  the  vessel. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother  V* 

"  Hush,  hush  V 
Dear  mother,  for  God's  sake,  answer  P' 
Torment  me  no  more,  speak  not — ^I  cannot  answeif ' 
murmured  Amelie,  in  broken  feeble  tones. 

'^ But  it  is  so  fearM,  so  dreadfully  gloomy!  All,  if 
you  would  only  try !  Dear  mother,  are  you  very  31? 
My  dear,  beloved  mother,  what  can  I  do  for  thee?" 

"Leave  me  in  peace  P' 

"  And  I  must  be  shut  up  here  V*  sighed  the  young 
girl  in  her  anguish :  "  if  I  only  durst  go  up.'' 

A  mighty  and  powerful  impulse  made  her  leave  the 
cabin^  but  further  she  ventured  not.  Oh,  how  gliA/ 
would  she  be  with  him  at  that  moment !  But  how  cm 
that  be  ? 

"  Oh,  if  the  good  mate  would  but  come  below  V 


Captain  Stangerling,  who  had  never  left  the  ded 
during  the  whole  night,  now  stood  with  Bas  and  tk 
steersman  at  the  helm;  the  ship  was  running  ondff 
close-reefed  topsails  and  fore-staysail. 

"  Where  do  you  think  we  are.  Captain  ?"  asked  the 
steersman.  "  I  think  we  shall  have  plenty  of  sea-rooD 
to  the  westward." 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  fear  the  wind  and  the  strong 
current  have  driven  us  further  west  than  we  thinh: 
God  grant  we  are  not  lying  off  the  English  or  Sootck 
coast  I" 

'^  Oh  no.  Captain,  it  cannot  be  so  bad  as  that !" 

Albin  shook  his  head.  ^^  You  know  firom  experienor, 
steersman,  that  the  current  in  these  seas  defies  every 
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"eckoning,  particularly  in  such  a  fog^  and  it  is  so  long 
once  we  have  been  able  to  cast  soundings/' 

*^  I  should  like  to  know/'  said  Bas,  turning  to  the 
ZJaptain^  ''  how  it  fares  with  the  ladies :  not  too  well^  I 
fearr 

**  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  to  go  below  and  see 
low  they  are/'  answered  Albin^  upon  whose  lips  this 
3onunand  had  long  been  hovering.  ^'  Say  everything 
juieting  that  you  can.  I  dare  not  leave  my  post^  even 
f  they  would  receive  me;  but  so  long  as  a  plank  of  the 

Seefiraulein'  holds  together,  so  long well,  it  is  all 

>ne — go  and  come  back,  with  some  information." 

A  considerable  time  passed  before  Bas  returned. 

Albin  waited  with  eager  impatience.  Never  once  could 
^he  struggle  of  the  elements  silence  the  sympathy  of 
tiis  heart  for  Bosa'^s  sufferings ;  and  she  must  suffer 
done,  without  his  being  able  to  whisper  one  word  of 
x>nsolation ! 

At  last  Bas  appeared. 

"  Well,  is  it  worse  than  we  thought  ?" 

"  Worse  !''  said  Bas :  "  only  let  me  see  the  day  when 
[  advise  you  to  take  ladies  on  board  again !" 

"  Is  Bosa  ill — ^is  she  afiraid  ?  Ah,  she  must  be,  poor 
ittle  thing  1" 

*'  Mam'selle  Rosa  still  keeps  up,  and  Madame  Mork 
8j  God  be  praised,  in  such  a  state,  that  she  can  neither 
rrj  nor  speak ;  she  troubles  herself  but  little  as  to  whe- 
;her  we  sink  or  swim.  But  how  my  heart  bleeds  when 
[  think  of  the  third !" 

''  Aye,  I  can  believe  that."  (Albin  understood  this 
feeling.) 

''  Captain,  what  are  we  to  do  with  Mam'sell  Bosa  ?" 
sontinued  Bas,  after  he  had  swaUowed  a  tear  for 
Betty's  sake;  ''she  toill  come  up,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes.'' 
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"  Now  ?"  asked  Albin,  with  an  ezpresnm  of  imieign- 
ed  delight.     "  She  cannot  know  what  she  wishes." 

"She  would  see,  she  says — God  knows  what  she 
wishes  to  see ;  but  she  begged  me  so  earnestly  to  aak 
the  Captain  to  allow  her  jnst  to  come  ap  for  a 
minute." 

"  Heaven  knows,  this  is  no  weather  for  ladies  to  be  up 

here ;  but  if  she  is  firightened  below,  then Ylj,  Baa, 

and  help  her  1  In  a  very  short  timej  she  will  be  glad 
enough  to  go  below  again.  But  ahore  all,  see  that  she 
puts  on  something  warm." 

Fortunately,  during  the  time  that  Bas  delayed  below, 
there  was  nothing  particular  to  claim  the  C^tsin'i 
attention ;  otherwise,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that 
the  commotion  in  bis  heart  might  have  produced  some 
confusion  in  his  commands. 

Albin  had  advanced  to  the  companion-way,  and 
leaned  against  it ;  and  when  Rosa  appeared,  supported 
by  Bas,  it  was  the  Captain's  arm  which  received  her, 
and  bore  her  to  the  place  where  the  storm  could  least 
reach  her.  On  no  account  coidd  or  would  Koaa  spesk 
first — it  was  enough  that  alie  fcU. 

"  WHiy  did  Rosa  wish  to  leave  the  cabin  ?"  asked 
Albin,  in  a  tone  which,  though  low,  penetrated  not  only 
Rosa's  ear,  but  into  the  very  depths  of  her  heart. 

"  It  was  so  dreary  below  there.     Mother  heard  ids 
not,  answered  mc  not :  she  takes  no  notice  of  anything." 
"  And  so  Rosa  was  afraid,  and  wished  to  hear  human 
voices  mingling  with  the  storm  V 
"  Yes,  it  is  much  better  here." 
"  But  such  a  night  as  this,  dear  Rosa,  is  not  fit  for  a 
delicate  woman — I  fear  the  visit  must  soon  end." 

Rosa  made  no  reply,  but  her  hand  trembled  in  that 
of  Albin.  She  thought  aloud,  "Oh,  how  terrible  to 
go  below  noTij^o  \\'A;e^\iOi!&.'i.\«ae  sounds  in  a  nanoir 
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<9ibiii,  which  seem  a  thousand  times  worse  when  I  am 
down  there  1'' 

''  Bosa^  Bosa  I"  said  Albin^  and  his  head  grew  now 
ms  hot  as  his  hearty  "  if  I  only  knew  why  the  deck  is 
better  than  the  cabin — ^if  I  could  but  know  that  I  I  would 

give  much  to  do  so — ^but  I  dare  not Ha  I"  cried  he, 

while  he  listened  with  eager  attention ;  then  aknost 
breathless,  he  added  abruptly:  '^Now  I  require  all 
my  presence  of  mind.  Bas  shall  go  below  with  you 
and '' 

With  amazing  tranquillity,  and  even  as  abruptly  as 
she  had  been  herself  addressed,  Bosa  interrupted  Albin, 
saying: 

''Captain  Stangerling,  think  not  of  me  for  an  instant. 
I  am  not  afraid,  and  will  only  remain  above  till  I  know 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  up  my  mother  and 
Betty  r 

"  Well,  come  then.'*  He  took  her  with  him  to  his 
oum  place. 

The  sound  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Captain,  had  also  reached  the  ears  of  the  crew.  It 
resembled  not  the  usual  rushing  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
fafut  was  like  a  strange  dull  roar  of  thunder,  which 
was  ci  awful  significance  to  all  who  imderstood  it : 
though  the  gale  had  not  abated,  the  sea  appeared  less 
agitated. 

''All  hands  on  deck  I  Let  the  leadsman  take  the 
line,  and  sound.  Two  men  to  the  look-out,  and  stand 
to  the  braces  I" 

These  were  the  commands  that  passed  in  clear  and 
firm  tones  from  the  lips  of  the  Captain ;  then  turning  to 
Rosa,  he  said  in  a  voice  that  struggled  with  love  and 
anxiety: 

"  If  there  were  real  danger,  would  Bosa  have  courage 
^  bear  it?'' 
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"  I  have  no  fear  for  myself — ^if  my  mother  only  » 
saved ;  for  her  life  is  valuable/* 

''  And  Rosa's  not  V 

'*  I  fear  not  death/' 

"  Oh,  thanks  for  those  words  of  consolation^  whicb- 
even  if  they  disguise  other  feelings — show  a  counge 
and  self-command  which  I  never  can  foi^et.  If^ 
can  only  keep  off  shore  till  daylight^  and  the  fog  dis- 
perses, we  have  every  reason  to  hope  all  will  be  well." 

"  But  the  storm  V' 

"  If  we  can  see,  it  is  far  easier  to  steer  through  the 
breakers  in  a  raging  storm  than  with  a  mere  breeze;  for 
then,  the  otherwise  invisible  enemies  are  known  by  the 
white  foam  that  dashes  over  their  heads,  and  warns  uft 
not  to  approach  them/' 

After  these  words,  which  were  calculated  to  animate 
Rosa's  courage,  Albin's  whole  attention  was  agam  giveo 
to  his  ship. 

A  moment  of  the  most  painful  silence  ensued.  Bx)tt 
would  have  retired  to  the  companion,  so  as  not  to  be 
troublesome  -,  but  fearing  a  far  more  treacherous  enemy 
than  the  one  before  him,  who  might  profit  by  the 
opportunity  (Albin  had  perceived  the  dark  face  of  the 
sailor  John),  he  would  not  allow  Rosa  to  leave  huoou 
She  stood  near,  holding  firmly  by  a  part  of  the  rigging) 
and  was  supported  by  him,  who  sometimes  drew  her 
arm  within  his  own,  or  placed  it  round  her  slight  form  as 
a  protection. 

"  Eighteen  fathoms !"  cried  the  leadsman  at  the  line. 

Another  pause. 

"  Sixteen  fathoms ! — Fourteen  fathoms  I" 

And  now  the  first  light  of  morning  began  to  breik 
through  the  density  of  the  fog  that  still  rested  on  the  set. 

"  Thirteen  fathoms  !      We   shall    soon  be  on  the 
exs,  C^L^t^m/' 
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A  minute  after^  the  look-out  cried :  ^'  Bjreakers  ahead^ 
ind  to  leeward !'' 

''  Helm  a-lee — stand  by  the  braces  P'  thundered  the 
cnanly  voice  of  the  Captain^  which  to  Rosa's  great  de- 
light had  lost  none  of  its  firmness  or  tranquillity. 

Oh,  what  a  happiness  it  was  to  her,  to  see  and  hear 
bim  in  this  hour  of  danger  I — the  danger  was  nothing  to 
her,  so  long  as  she  coiild  keep  the  place  she  now  held, 
for  there  was  life  even  in  death 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  voice  of  the  young  com- 
mander was  again  heard :  ''  Man  the  main-brace  I''  and 
after  another  short  pailse,  "  Man  the  head-braces  V^ 

The  ship  stayed,  and  flew  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
the  starboard  tack  through  the  water. 

"  Now,  I  fear,'*  said  Albin,  bending  down  over  his 
lovely  companion,  '*  it  would  not  be  right  for  you  to 
remain  here  longer.  I  will  myself  take  Rosa  down,  if 
I  may.'' 

"  Must  I  indeed  go  below  ?" 

''  I  cannot  conscientiously  answer  anything  but 
^es '/  the  storm  and  heavy  sea  might  injure  stronger 
health  even  than  yours.'' 

"  But  the  anxiety — ^it  will  kill  me." 

"  Are  you  less  anxious  here  ?" 

It  was  now  so  light,  that  the  look  spoke  as  plainly  as 
the  words. 

''  Do  I  look  anxious  here  ?" 

Rosa's  blushing  face,  in  which  a  divine  inspiration 
glowed — an  inspiration  similar  to  that  which  Albin 
had  once  before  seen  when  she  described  the  funeral 
procession  of  Jimghansen's  daughter — ^was  now  turned 
towards  him;  and  from  what  he  there  beheld,  every 
doubt  vanished  from  his  soul ;  the  maiden  who  could 
Idok  thus  in  the  hour  of  danger,  must  be  upheld  by 
that  courage  which  flows  from  love,  and  love  ot)1j. 
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Once  again  he  bent  down,  once  again  he  contem- 
plated her  with  looks  of  undisguised  rapture,  whea  Ik 
look-out  again  gave  his  warning. 

"  Breakers  ahead,  and  to  leeward  I" 

''Captain/^  said  Bas,  ^^if  you  just  stoop  and  hold 
your  hand  over  your  eyes,  you  will  see  breakers  on  lU 
sides/' 

''I  see/'  replied  Albin:  "we  must  rely  upon  God's 
providence :  besides  which,  it  is  now  so  light  we  nay 
be  able  to  get  clear  of  the  danger.  We  are  doie 
to  an  outer  reef  of  rocks,  and  if  we  can  only  get 
through  them,  we  shall  probably  find  a  safe  anchorage. 
Go  forward,  Bas,  and  look  out.  Your  voice  is  better 
heard  than  the  others.     I  will  take  the  helm  myself.'' 

The  sails  were  now  trimmed,  and  the  vessel  rushed 
with  fearful  rapidity  through  the  boiling  waves. 

Albin  stood  at  the  helm ;  Rosa  close  before  him,  near 
the  tiller.  Neither  had  spoken  a  word ;  but  in  the  vio- 
lent rolling  of  the  ship,  Bosa  felt  she  had  a  still  more 
certain  support. 

"More  a-port ! — There,  steady — as  we  go  now!" 
cried  Bas  through  the  storm. 

The  breakers  were  now  so  near,  that  the  white  hissing 
spray  dashed  high  over  the  deck. 

One  of  Albinos  arms  clasped  firm  hold  of  Rosa. 
"  Hast  thou  still  courage  ?^^  asked  he. 

''  More  than  ever.^' 

'^  Would'st  thou  be  near  me,  and  with  me  ?  Ferhapa, 
the  next  moment  I  may  not  hear  thy  answer?" 

"With  thee!" 
Aye,  in  life  and  in  death  ?" 
Through  aU !" 

Oh,  then  is  heaven  everywhere,  thou  beloved  bride 
of  my  heart !"  And  at  the  moment  when  the  raging 
biUows  audi  t\i^  roaring  of  the  breakers  would  htfe 
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Lenoed  every  human  feeling  in  the  breast  of  others^ 
Ibin  took  the  first  kiss  from  the  lips  of  his  mistress; 
>r  was  their  happiness  less  perfect  because  death  siu^> 
»unded  them  on  all  sides — ^for  love  knows  nothing  of 
3ath.  Albin's  other  hand  held  the  tiller  just  as  firmly 
-not  for  one  half-second  did  he  foi^t  the  imminence 
*  his  duty.  The  *  Seefraulein^  seemed  to  be  rushing  to 
sstruction.  Now^  two  white  mountains  of  'surge  beat 
rer  her ;  but  instantly^  Bas  was  heard  to  call  out  in  a 
nd  and  exulting  voice:  ''Clear  water  ahead^  Cap- 
in!''  and  the  leadsman  reported  no  bottom  at  forty 
ihoms. 

**  Now  I  will  go  below/'  said  Bosa^  and  the  beaming 
lok  which  met  Albin's^  gave  him  to  understand  she 
3w  felt  doubly  convinced  that  every  danger  was 
ist — ^how  could  he  destroy  that  belief?  Now,  even 
3W,  would  he  have  kept  her  chained  to  him  with  his 
hole  soul ;  but  he  mastered  that  tempting  wish,  not  to 
Lsturb  that  happy  composure  which  rested  on  her  spirit, 
I  well  as  on  her  lovely  countenance. 

"  Now  we  have  depth  of  water  enough,"  said  Bas, 
>ming  aft ;  ''  I  shall,  therefore,  go  down  and  tell  the 
dies  that  we  shall  soon  drop  anchor,  and  that  per* 
aps  they  may  be  able  to  see  what  England  looks  like. 
ITell,  Mam'sell  Rosa,  will  you  remain  here  longer? 
[ethinks,  truly,  it  looks  as  if  you  woiild  want  some- 
ling  dry  upon  your  little  body." 

"  No,  now  you  may  take  her  down,"  said  Albin,  and 
•om  the  look  the  Captain  gave  his  Mate,  the  delicate 
erception  of  the  latter  told  him  what  a  treasure  was 
ow  confided  to  him. 

''Aye,  L  will  help  Mam'sell  Rosa  to  get  below 
ifely." 

Rosa,  whose  embarrassment  had  all  returned,  knew 
»rcely  where  or  how  she  went. 
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''Am  I  not  to  receive  one  farewell  word?— not  one 
parting  look  V^  whispered  Albin  with  so  sad  a  jm 
that  Rosa  instantly  looked  up. 

But  Albin  was  obliged  to  smile^  and  say^  with  wme 
appearance^  at  leasts  of  calmness  : 

''As  soon  as  I  can  leave  my  post,  I  will  ooneto 
thee ;  but  say  now^  only  one  sweet  word  at  parting." 

"  Ah,  none  occurs  to  me,  dear,  that  I  would  give  thee.'' 

"  My  Rosa,  let  me  but  hear  how  my  name  mA 
from  thy  lips — ^I  desire  no  more  V^ 

"  I  have  often  said  it  softly  to  myself — ^Albin/' 

"  Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks  I  May  God  protect 
thee,  protect  us  all :  and  thou,  my  beloved  angeli  fib 
pray  for  thy  Albin/^ 

"  Yes,  for  my  Albin/' 

With  this  short  conversation  they  reached  the  ooD* 
panion-stairs. 

Now  Bas  took  Rosa  in  his  arms,  and  when  the  lovtf 
could  see  no  more  of  her  who,  in  that  hour,  had  giiO 
him  the  most  sacred,  the  richest  treasure  of  her  lo^ 
the  calm  and  gentle  smile  disappeared  from  his  lips,  the 
eloquent  fire  from  his  eyes,  and  with  a  gloomy,  hop^ 
less  glance  he  looked  out  over  the  wild  ocean,  as  it  Uj 
buried  in  an  impenetrable  fog. 

"  Did  you  say  anything,  Captain  V  asked  the  steen- 
man,  who,  though  no  sound  had  issued  from  the  lips  rf 
his  superior,  thought  this  the  most  becoming  manntf 
of  asking  his  commands. 

"  I  said  nothing,  steersman ;  but  if  I  did,  it  wis, 
that  perhaps  the  worst  is  coming.  If  I  mistake  not, 
we  shall  soon  be  near  breakers  which  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  pass,  because  the  land  lies  on  the  other 
side.  The  only  thing  we  can  hope  for  is  to  find  some 
good  anchorage.  Therefore,  mind  the  line  well,  steers- 
And  you,  Bas,''  said  he  to  the  latter,  who  was  now 
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311  deck^  having  understood  firom  the  Captain  that  he 
must  not  loiter^  ''  go  again  forward^  and  keep  your  eyes 
open?' 

Meanwhile^  the  wind  had  shifted  more  to  the  north  : 
but  the  Captain  still  kept  a  westerly  course^  in  the  hope 
of  either  finding  a  port,  or  at  least  a  safe  anchoring- 
ground. 

After  some  time,  land  was  seen,  and  the  vessel  kept 
dose  to  the  wind. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  as  the  fog  rose,  there 
was  nothing  tranquillizing  in  the  certainty  that  the  ship 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  white  foaming  breakers. 
A  head  of  land  stretched  far  into  the  sea,  but  the 
water  was  again  visible  beyond  it. 

"  We  must  try  to  weather  the  point,''  said  the  Cap- 
tain; "  if  we  can,  we  are  saved." 

"  I  think  we  shall  clear  it  by  tacking  twice,"  said  the 
steersman  to  Bass. 

'*  Possibly,"  answered  the  latter ;  '^  but  if  she  will  not 
stay,  it  is  quite  certain  we  shall  have  to  try  which  is 
tiie  harder,  our  '  Seefraulein '  or  those  white  reefs 
yonder;  and  if  the  Steersman  has  not  concluded  his 
reckoning  with  earth,  I  would  advise  him  to  make  all 
dear  quickly,  for  we  may  be  about  to  tack  into  eter- 
nity." 

Albin's  voice  was  now  heard  ordering  the  crew  aft, 
and  all  hands  at  once  appeared. 

^'My  lads,"  he  began  in  a  deep  decided  tone,  "you 
see  yourselves  how  matters  stand;  we  have  but  two 
things  to  choose  between — we  must  either  bear  up 
directly  on  the  breakers  to  the  south,  or  contrive  to 
dear  Ihe  point.  K  we  succeed,  we  shall,  with  God's 
hdp,  be  safe ;  in  any  case,  according  to  my  opinion,  it  is 
our  only  reasonable  hope." 


him  and  Koaa,  when,  atuidiiig  upon  t 
earth  and  eternity,  the  first  pledge 
onion  waa  exchanged. 

"  Well,  we  will  try  it,"  continued  tl 
first  see  that  all  the  boats  are  elear  1 
everything  ready  for  cutting  away." 
some  words  to  Bas,  which  were  answei 

"  On  my  life.  Captain,  they  shall  be 
necessary — if  it  be  necessary — ^but  to  u 
sooner  is  useless." 

"  "We  must  show  more  canvas,  if  i 
such  a  sea,"  said  the  Captain :  "  let : 
topsails,  and  loose  the  foresail  I     Rigb 

The  vessel  started  ahead,  and  plui 
that  the  waves  foamed  over  the  larboi 
deck,  and  one  heavy  sea  after  ano^ 
threatening  to  wash  everything  it  met 

"  Deeper  water  there ! "  cried  the  C 
salt  water  off  Ms  face,     "  All  right  I" 

Alhin  stood  holding  firmly  to  the  i 
his  left  hand.  To  all  appearance  i 
every  nerve  was  strained.  His  glan 
sails  to  the  helm,  and  from  thence 
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''  Excose  me^  Captain^  I  would  respectfully  ask  you 
to  give  the  command  up  to  me.  Such  may  cer- 
tainly not  be  customary  in  the  land  whither  you  have 
now  a  mind  to  steer ;  but  to  conclude  from  the  arrange- 
ments I  now  see^  within  less  than  half  the  running  of 
the  sand,  the  gate  of  Paradise  will  stand  wide  open  to 
receive  the  whole  crew/' 

*'  Gro  to ,  from  whence  you  came,  you  d — d  vam- 
pire I ''  thundered  the  Captain.  ^^K  we  go  to  the 
bottom,  it  is  a  just  punishment  from  the  Almighty  for 
taking  a  murderer  on  board.  '  Meanwhile,  I  have  done, 
and  with  Qod^s  help  will  still  do,  all  that  in  such  circum- 
stances lies  in  the  power  of  an  honest  and  skilful  sea- 
man/' 

"  Aye,''  said  the  man,  recoiling  a  little,  "  what  an 
honest  and  skilful  seaman  can  do ;  but  not  what  a  noted 
sailor  is  capable  of.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — may  the  devil  take  me, 
head  and  hair,  if  the  ship  does  not  strike,  and  if  the 
boats  are  not  swamped  the  moment  they  are  over  the 
aider 

Albin  felt  the  necessity  of  preserving  his  composure 
at  this  critical  moment ;  he  therefore  bridled  his  anger, 
and  put  off  his  vengeance  against  the  daring  sailor  to 
another  time.  But  reflecting  on  what  had  been  said,  he 
answered: 

''  I  am  too  much  of  a  seaman  to  risk  my  ship  and  the 
lives  that  are  in  her  on  a  possibility  against  ninety-nine 
impossibilities :  in  two  desperate  chances  it  is  better  to 
choose  whichever  is  the  least.     Now,  out  of  my  way !" 

As  the  '  SeefnLulein'  had  now  approached  within 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  breakers,  the  Captain 
called  oot 

«Hehn  a-lee!" 

The  vessel  shot  up  to  the  wind,  and  the  sheets  were 
loosed.     For  a  minute  she  stood  still,  and  the  mass  of 
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sails  flapped  so  violently  here  and  there^  it  seemed  m 
if  they  must  carry  the  masts  away  with  them :  it  las 
a  moment  of  breathless  expectation.  Despair  ifu 
painted  on  every  face ;  the  '  Seefiranlein*  would  not 
answer  her  helm^  and  dropped  off  to  leeward  again. 
The  foreign  sailor^  who  had  watched  everything  with  a 
gloomy  look^  again  stood  by  the  Captain's  side. 

^'It  pleases  me/*  said  he  proudly,  but  in  a  Toicc 
mingled  with  scom^  '^to  save  the  ship  and  her  crewtttf 
time  !  If  you  will  give  me  the  command  for  half  an 
hour,  I  pledge  myself  that  the  vessel  will  stay — but  you 
must  decide  instantly !" 

A  haughty  and  cold  reftusal  were  legibly  depicted  on 
the  Captain's  countenance ;  but  Bas  now  stooped  down, 
and  whispered  so  softly  that  the  sailor  could  not  hear: 

"  For  God's  sake.  Captain,  give  him  the  command.  I 
have  recognised  him.  If  any  human  being  can  save  lb 
ship,  he  will !" 

This  was  a  humiliating  moment  for  the  yomig  man.  He 
had  acted  according  to  the  thousand  rules  he  had  leanid 
for  saving  a  ship  under  every  dangerous  emei^ncy  into 
which  she  could  fall  j  and  there  he  stood  to  be  laugbed 
at  by  him  who  had  told  him  how  it  would  be!  AlWn 
understood  full  well  the  manoeuvre  the  sailor  wonM 
attempt,  but  this  had  never  belonged  to  his  rules.  But  ia 
this  second — ^minutes  could  no  longer  be  reckoned— he 
was  too  excited  to  depend  upon  either  his  self-command 
or  voice,  and  saying  abruptly:  "My  lads !  for  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  this  man  is  pilot  of  the  '  Seefraulein ! '  be 
stepped  aside,  and  actually  gave  up  his  command  to  tlie 
mysterious  seaman;  for  now  something  more  was  it 
stake  than  man^s  pride  and  reason — ^the  lives  of  all  weie 
hanging  on  a  hair. 

Scarcely  were  the  decisive  words  spoken  by  Captain 
artingj  XXv^XL  t\ve  sailor  flew  to  the  helm,  fitan 
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irlience  his  voice^  though  delicate  and  shrilly  was  more 
listinctly  heard  than  that  of  the  commander  himself. 
rhe  commands  were  given  in  a  mixture  of  Swedish  and 
English^  which  the  men  found  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing. 

'^  Take  in  a  reef  and  brace  sail  I  Clear  the  starboard 
anchor^  and  see  that  the  chain  is  ready  for  slipping ! 
Mate^  take  the  axe  and  stand  by  the  hawse-holes: 
when  nine  fathoms  have  run  out^  stop  the  chain^  and 
wait  the  order  to  cut  away  the  anchor;  but  do  not 
handle  the  axe  clumsily.   Look  out^  lads^  and  be  quick!* 

The  ship  righted  by  degrees  and  soon  rushed  with 
frightful  rapidity  towards  the  breakers. 

'^  May  I  ask  you^  Captain^  to  take  in  one  or  two  ree& 
in  the  mainsail  ?  '^ 

Albin  did  so^  while  with  secret  indignation  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  he  had  found  his  master^  and  that  the 
man  was  not  wrong — no,  far  from  it,  though  he  had 
done  all  for  the  best :  but  it  would  have  been  less  morti- 
fying had  he  at  first  determined  to  hazard  everything 
upon  the  sailor's  dexterity. 

"The  Captain  has  certainly  been  at  Gefle?'^  conti- 
nued the  insolent  sailor,  as  calmly  and  with  the  most 
perfect  unconcern  he  sat  enjoying  his  cigar  and  rum. 
I  have  heard  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  important 

ports  in  Sweden.^' 
Silence,  knave,  or  I  will  throw  you  overboard,  if 
joa  once  forget  who  is  commander  of  this  vessel. 
Tom  have  only  to  thank  my  order  that  you  are  there.'' 

''  Well/'  muttered  the  sailor  with  a  fiendish  laugh, 
^  ire  ihall  meet  again  when  this  game  is  over  I " 

Them  again,  when  the  vessel  was  scarcely  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  reef,  his  piercing  voice  was  heard, 
''Ready  about!" 
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The  seamen  held  themselves  ready:  they  thought  the 
man  wanted  to  place  her  right  upon  a  rock. 

Again  he  waited;  but  again  were  heard  the  words  that 
had  been  three  times  spoken  during  those  anxious  hoon: 
"  Hehn  a-lee !  ^' — and  again^  "  Raise  tacks  and  sheets! 
— Bight^  so !  *'  The  ship  shot  up  to  the*  wind  as  before. 
^'Let  the  cable  run  out  twenty  fathoms;  and  then  be 
ready  to  cut V^ 

The  anchor  was  let  go^  but  was  checked  befixe 
reaching  the  bottom ;  the  weight  of  the  anchor  anl 
cable,  however,  assisted  the  ship,  and  brought  the  wini 
and  sea  on  the  other  bow,  so  that  the  '  See&aideiii'  til 
off  the  right  way  and  was  saved. 

"  Cut  away  the  cable — quick,  instantly  V* 

Two  blows  from  Bas's  powerful  arm  were  snfficufli 
The  anchor  and  cable  were  both  lost ;  but  it  mattMl 
little — ^the  ship  was  safe. 

^'  Haul  aft  the  sheets,  and  brace  up  the  yards  1  So^ 
good ! '' 

Now  the  '  Seefraulein^  lay  close  to  the  wind  on  ib 
other  tack ;  and  after  a  few  heavy  plunges,  weatheidl 
the  point  and  found  herself  in  open  water. 

The  sailor  handed  over  the  helm  to  the  steer8iiiaB» 
and  turning  to  the  Captain,  whose  eye  looked  proodir 
and  colder  than  ever : 

''Now,  Captain,  did  I  lie? — am  I  not  as  good  « 
three  ?^' 

"  Aye,''  answered  the  Captain,  with  a  dignity  whick 
would  not  admit  of  the  slightest  approach  to  fiuooS- 
arity,  "  I  confess  you  were  right — ^you  are  a  clever  mn 
at  your  busiaess ;  but  you  are  somewhat  too  bold.  Ik 
first  port  we  run  into,  you  shall  take  your  depaitoR, 
but  with  your  full  wages.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THS  BALOOV. 


To  complete  the  triumphant  success  of  the  sailor's 
manoeuvre^  the  ^  Seefiraulein^  had  scarcely  weathered  the 
point  when  the  wind  shifted  to  the  west^  and  crowding 
all  sail  she  steered  an  easterly  course. 

StiU  the  gale  had  not  subsided. 

'^Mate !  '^  the  Captain  made  a  sign  to  Bas^  who  was 
juflt  on  the  point  of  descending  the  companion-stairs : 
tliey  had  not  yet  exchanged  a  word  upon  all  that  had 
happened. 

Vor  the  first  time  in  his  life^  Bas  felt  a  difficulty  in 
•peaking.  He  believed  the  Captain  had  something  to 
say^  which  he  ought  to  understand  before  it  was  spoken^ 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  explain  that  he  did  understand. 

"  What  think  you  of  our  adventurer  ?  " 

''  Think  ?— hem— what  is  there  to  think  ?  I  think 
he  has  a  bit  of  the  devil  in  him^  and  I  always  thought 
wo.'' 

'^The  manoeuvre,  after  all,  was  but  a  simple  one/' 
oontinued  Albin. 

''But  I  swear/'  said  Bas,  hastening  to  heal  the  deeply- 
wounded  pride  of  his  Captain — ''  I  swear" — and  this,  too, 
was  Bas's  firm  conviction — ''  that  no  captain  command- 
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ing  such  a  craft  as  the  '  Seefraulein,'  would  have  tried 
it  so  long  as  any  other  means  were  possible." 

"  I  should  like  to  know/*  began  the  Captain^ "  liov 
the  poor  ladies  are/* 

"  As  well  as  can  be  expected  in  this  terrible  weathff, 
I  think ;  as  Mam*sell  Rosa  told  them  she  believed  that 
all  danger  was  over  when  she  quitted  the  decL** 

Albin  smiled :  a  feeling  of  happiness  mingled  with 
the  excited  and  bitter  thoughts  which  had  paned 
through  his  mind  a  moment  before :  he  understood 
Rosa^s  tranquillity. 

"  You  did  not  contradict  her?'*  asked  he. 

"  I  let  her  think  so/*  answered  Bas.  "But  now,  another 
word :  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  her  ?  Tell  me,  vai 
it  not  fortunate  you  did  not  let  her  into  the  saloon?" 

"What  kind  of  Hebrew  are  you  talking?**  asked 
Albin  in  amazement. 

"  Well,  that*s  strange.  You  did  not  recognize  her, 
then?** 

"Who?** 

"  The  sailor ;  don*t  you  imderstand  ?  Mother  Steers- 
man !  ** 

Albin  started  with  astonishment  and  struck  his  hand 
upon  his  brow — "  What  a  fearful  light  breaks  in  upon 
me!** 

He  was  silent  some  moments,  then  continued  slowlji 
almost  gasping  for  breath  under  the  influence  of  this 
extraordinary  announcement  : 

"  She  vowed  vengeance,  and  commenced  it  when  she 
knew  she  could  strike  me  most  surely !  But  we  murt 
watch  tenfold — Yi'q  must  beware  of  betraying  the  least 
suspicion.** 

Depend  upon  me.  Captain  !  Was  it  not  strange,  her 
just  coming  when — 


"  Go  now,  Bas;  I  would  be  alone.^ 
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^'  Immediately^  Captain :  I  would  only  ask  permission 
>  say  one  word  more/* 

''  What  is  that  V 

"  Put  her  in  custody;  biud  her  hand  and  foot,  if  she 
urnot  be  subdued  any  other  way ;  but  do  not  leave  her 
I  go  at  large  here — she  is  too  dangerous  !  I  gave  you 
lis  advice  once  before,  and  you  can  decide  yourself  if 
latters  are  not  worse  now  than  then/* 

Albin  frowned,  without  answering. 

^*  Very  well.  Captain/*  Bas  walked  backwards 
>wards  the  companion.  ^' I 'still  maintain  that  my 
ivice  is  good.** 

**  Gt)od  it  may  be ;  but  after  all  she  has  done,  what 
cold  the  crew  say?  They  could  not  possibly  know 
ly  reasons  for  such  a  measure.  No,  Bas,  it  is  impos- 
ble.  Watch  night  and  day — that  is  all  we  can 
o!** 

*^  As  you  like.  Captain ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  it !  ** 
jid  Bas  disappeared  down  the  companion-ladder. 


The  wind  at  length  dispersed  the  thick  fog ;  but  many 
strange  form  did  the  remains  of  it  assume,  and  they 
peed  as  rapidly  through  the  blue  expanse  as  did  the 
Seefraulein* — ^when,  lighted  up  by  the  bright  summer 
on  and  proud  of  her  struggle  and  victory — scudd  over 
he  blue  waves.  Captain  Stangerling,  who  had  slept  some 
LOurs,  now  stood  contemplating,  not  the  motion  of  the 
loads,  the  water,  or  the  ^  Seefraulein,*  but  the  clock 
iTcr  the  door  of  the  companion ;  he  thought  it  must  be 
nrong :  Bas  assured  him,  however,  it  was  the  same  as  the 
»ne  in  the  cabin. 

^'  Eleven  o'clock,  was  it  ?**  asked  the  Captain. 

"  Exactly.** 

This  question  and  answer  related  to  a  message  which 

h2 
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Rosa  had  conveyed  to  Albin  through  Bas^  that  at  deren 
o'clock  she  hoped  to  meet  him  in  the  saloon. 

As  it  had  now  struck  eleven^  and  Baa  had  gone  \An 
to  gain  intelligence,  the  Captain's  patience  was  again  pik 
to  the  test.  In  the  first  place.  Baa  was  detained  a  long 
time,  and  then  came  back  to  saj,  that  Madame  UoA 
was  much  obliged  for  the  Captain's  attention,  bnt  idl 
could  not  receive  him. 

"  And  yet  she  has  received  me  several  times,  ilia 
she  was  not  better  than  she  is  now,"  said  Albin,  fedng 
both  hurt  and  irritated.    '^  But  what  did  Bosa  say?" 

''  Mam'sell  Bosa  looked  sad." 

"  Sad  ? — oh,  I  cannot  think  so." 

''  Yes,  but  she  did ;  she  looked  as  if  she  had  beet 
crying." 

"  Ha !  is  it  so?  Now  I  b^in  to  see  more  deailf* 
You  must  go  back  with  a  little  basket  of  fimit :  amap 
it  all  right,  and  then  come  to  me  in  the  saloon;  I  ^ 
give  you  a  note  that  will  gain  me  admittance." 

"  All  right.  Captain ;  I  will  do  the  commission  as  fJ 
as  any  man  living." 

And  so  well  did  Bas  keep  his  promise,  that  (0 
minutes  after,  Sosa  read  the  following  words : 

"  If  the  happiness  which  fills  my  whole  soul  is  ^ 
to  be  onlv  the  remembrance  of  a  dream,  I  know  vA 
what  is  to  prevent  the  angel  of  that  dream  firom  agii 
confirming  it,  and  this  time  in  the  saloon." 

Immediately  after,  Albin  had  this  reply : 

"  I  am  afraid !" 

No  other  note  could  now  be  carried  to  Bosa  tiD  d* 
dinner  was  taken  in ;  but  then  she  again  read : 

'^  If  so,  then  I  have  but  dreamed ;  but  a  matter  d 
greater  importance  forbids  me  to  submit.  While  tk 
storm  lasts,  the  saloon  can  be  the  only  reoeption-rooa 
ike  ^  ^ee£ra»kv^'.'  it  will  be  open  at  three  o'clock." 
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And  at  three  o^clock  it  was  open.  Upon  the  threshold 
bhe  impatient  lover  awaited  his  sentence ;  he  could  not 
BDiderstand  Rosa's  three  words.  Was  it  fear  of  her 
mother  that  now  governed  her;  was  it  her  command 
that  now  kept  her  away;  or  could  it  be  possible  that  she^ 
who  had  displayed  so  much  heroism  the  previous  nighty 
now  that  the  danger  and  excitement  were  over,  had 
again  become  a  child  ? 

"  Yes,'*  said  Albin^  "it  is  only  when  in  love  that  my 
little  heroine  has  no  courage ;  but  if  I  once  get  her  under 
mjown  roof^  I  will  soon  make  her  courageous  enough !'' 

The  cabin-door  now  gently  opened,  and  as  Bosa 
stepped  into  the  little  corridor,  the  ship  was  not  more 
undulating  in  her  movements,  as  she  bounded  over  the 
wuves,  than  was  the  uncertain  beat  of  Rosa's  heart. 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  laid  her  hand  on  her  brow,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  her  outstretched  foot, 
when  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Albin.  She  seemed 
not  to  stand  quite  so  steady,  nor  did  Rosa  know  exactly 
what  happened  to  her,  till  she  foimd  herself  sitting  on 
the  couch  with  Albin.  A  thousand  crimson  clouds 
g^iowed  upon  Rosa's  face.  She  felt  quite  convinced  that 
she  could  not  be  happier  than  she  was  now,  and  yet 
the  would  have  given,  she  did  not  know  what,  to  be  far 
away.  She  was  so  timid  and  shy,  that  Albin  exclaimed, 
half  in  despair :  "  I  see  it  was  only  a  dream  I" 

Rosa  was  silent.     What  could  she  say  ? 

"  I  implore  thee,  my  sweet,  my  beautiful  angel,  look 
at  me  once  again,  with  one  of  thine  own  bright 
glances!" 

But  as  neither  word  nor  glance  came,  Albin  tried  to 
be  satisfied  without  either,  for  it  is  possible  to  be  happy, 
notwithstanding.  Guided,  however,  by  the  slight  ex- 
perience of  the  past  night,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  and 
moved  nearer    his   timid  little  neighbour;    but    she 
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trembled  so  violently^  and  gave  him  sucli  an  implariBg 
look^  that  Albin  durst  not  refuse  the  request  expressed 
in  her  beautiful  eyes.  It  then  occurred  to  him  to  try 
liis  fortune  by  some  other  means. 

Moving  away  from  Rosa,  he  said,  in  an  assumed  tone 
of  mortification : 

"  I  had  nearly  forgotten  my  real  reason  for  requesting 
this  interview.  Will  Rosa  permit  me  to  give  her  a 
warning,  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  event?'' 

''  WiUingly." 

'^  I  must,  however,  first  relate  a  circumstance  that 
concerns  me  alone.    Is  that  allowed?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

*'  Some  years  ago,  when  I  led  a  strange,  wandering 
life,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  woman  of  a  singular 
cliaracter,  and  who  was  then  disguised  as  a  man.  As  a 
sailor  she  was  astonishing.  I  never  knew  any  one  more 
skilfid  or  clever." 

''  Did  the  Captain" — Rosa  could  not  say  *  did  yow'— 
''  sail  with  her?" 

"  Only  a  short  time ;  but  some  years  after,  when  she 
had  adopted  the  dress  of  her  own  sex,  we  met  again; 

and "     Albin  cast  a  searching  glance  upon  Rosa: 

he  was  resolved  to  see  what  effect  this  would  have. 

Rosa  raised  her  lovely  blue  eyes :  they  looked  restlesB 
and  surprised. 

"Well,  that  at  least  is  something,"  said  Albin  to 
himself,  while  he  continued:  "This  woman  possessed 
beauty,  wealth,  love.  She  offered  me  all  these  treasures 
at  once ;  but " 

"  But  ?"  said  Rosa,  and  her  lip  quivered. 

"  She  was  married,  and  I  reminded  her  of  her  duty  !'* 

A  ray  of  joy  lighted  up  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl; 
but  again  she  looked  down. 

"  Several  years  passed  without  our  meeting;  donng 
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hich  time  she  remained  in  foreign  lands.    At  length 
le  became  a  widow,  and  returned  home/' 
"When?'' 
"  Last  autumn." 

"  Ah — after  your  voyage  to  Wisby  ?" 
"  Yes ;  many  months  afterwards." 
"  And  where  did  she  reside  at  that  time  ?^' 
"  Upon  her  own  'property,  which  is  situated  about 
ree  miles  from  my  uncle's." 

The  roses  on   the  face   of  our  heroine  now  began 
grow  pale.     This  confidential  communication  was 
igular.     What  had  she  to  do  with  it  ? 
"  Does  Rosa  wish  to  hear  the  end  ?" 
"  If  I  may." 

"I  believe  it  is  necessary,  that  you  may  judge  of 
bat  is  now  near  us :  besides  which,  it  is  said  in  a  few 
>rdj».  This  woman  knew  of  no  love  that  time  could 
minish ;  she  came  back  just  as  passionate — aye,  even 
ore  so ;  and,  to  induce  me  to  go  to  her,  she  wrote  me 
at  she  lay  upon  her  death-bed !" 
"  Oh,  you  went  not — no,  you  went  not !"  exclaimed 
38a ;  and  now  the  bright  crimson  cloud  rushed  back 
her  lovely  countenance,  from  which  all  timidity  had 
ddenly  disappeared. 

"  Yes,"  said  Albin,  who  pretended  not  to  see,  though 
s  heart  was  beating  violently,  "  I  did  go !" 
"  And  that  at  a  time  when  I — had  so  many  foolish 
ides :  yes,  surely  they  were  foolish !" 
"  I  beUeved  her  letter — aye,  I  beheved  in  her  truth 
d  honesty  of  purposes,  even  at  the  very  moment  I  was 
mding  beside  her  imaginary  dying  bed,  where  the  most 
odious  female  coquetry  was  displayed." 
Rosa  hid  her  face. 

''  Condemn  me  not  before  thou   hast  heard  all !" 
dspered  Albin,  who  understood  the  impression  that 
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his  vords  had  produced.  "Not  one  word  that  then 
may'at  not  hear  shall  sully  thiqp  ears !  This  Toman') 
wish  waa  to  make  me  master  over  her  princely  fcHtnne 

by  the  ties  of  marriage.    Therefore " 

"  The  shameless  woman  I"  cried  Boss,  with  hnming 
cheeks.    "  Therefore  she  was  so  ill  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  counted  upon  deceiving  me  by  the  hope 
of  her  death." 

"  And  why  did  she  not  conquer  ?" 
"  How,"  asked  Alhin,  "  do  you  know  that  she  did 
not  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know?"  asked  Rosa,  with  a  haughtinai 
that  elevated  Albin's  happiness  into  positive  rapture; 
"  can  you  ask  me  that  question?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  thou  heavenly  enchantress ;  for  thoa 
secraest  to  have  completely  forgotten  all  that  occurred 
during  the  past  night !  But  now  that  I  see  from  ttj 
words  and  tone  that  memory  is  again  awake — now,  befoK 
I  conclude  my  tale — I  ask,  I  implore  one  word,  to  prow 
it  was  no  dream — for  it  was  a  beautiful,  most  perfect 
reality.  But  convince  me  that  thou,  my  dear,  unspesk- 
ably  dear  fiosa,  hast  felt  happy  in  the  certainty  that  *e 
understand  each  other,  and  that  nothing  can  now  teii 
asunder  tlie  band  that  unites  us !" 

"  Thou  thinkest,  then,"  murmured  Bosa,  "  that 
nothing  can  break  it — that  it  is  firm,  indestructible?" 

"  Dost  not  thou  think  so  too  ?"  asked  Albin,  wlw 
now  in  his  turn  grew  pale,  while,  without  any  resistance 
on  her  part,  he  drew  her  near  to  him. 

"Yes,"  replied  she,  resolutely;  "now  I  know  for  » 
certainty,  thy  looks  cannot  deceive !" 

"  As  little  as  my  heart !  I  have  proved  this  during  » 
whole  long  year,  that  I  might  be  convinced  the  feeliiig» 
l  \vttd  to  offer  were  steadfast  and  worthy  of  thee.  Thy 
image  twiV.  "5c»ae,%a\a\:i  cR.  ■m-j'&sast,  and  remuned  in- 
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leUble.  And  now,  beloved  of  my  soul,  no  more  of  this 
childishness,  which  has  robbed  us  of  so  many  days  of 
happiness!  Is  not  lole  the  holiest,  purest,  and  most 
lovely  feeling  that  the  Almighty  has  planted  in  the 
heart  of  man  ?  Why  be  afraid  of  confessing  this  to  thy 
beloved  one — ^thy  betrothed — ^to  him  who  will  soon  be 
thy  husband  ?" 

**  Oh,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  settled  before  that : 
thou  art  not  yet  my  betrothed  V' 

^'  What  wilt  thou  call  me,  then?^*  asked  Albin,  pressing 
her  more  fervently  to  his  heart.  "  Is  not  he  thy  be- 
trothed who  stole  kisses  from  thy  lips  V 

"  No,  no  V 

"  Is  he  then  thy  loved  one  ?** 

'^  Yes,  that  he  is  V^  answered  Bosa,  while  with  every 
Ebeling  of  her  heart  depicted  in  her  speaking  eyes,  she 
looked  as  if  she  would  have  glanced  into  his  very  soul  j 
^'  he  to  whom  I  alone  will  belong,  whether  in  life  or 
leath — he  to  whom  I  at  this  moment  swear,  that  even 
ihould  I  never  call  him  my  betrothed,  my  husband,  my 
[leart  will  still  be  his,  pure  and  unsullied — thine,  in  life 
ind  in  death — thine  alone  1^^ 

"  And  this  is  the  heart  I  called  lukewarm !  Oh, 
forgive  me  I  At  times  thou  hast  unveiled  a  heaven  in 
irhich  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  flames  of  my  love  must 
rver  bum,  fed  by  thy  love ;  and  again  thou  hast  obscured 
^his  heaven,  till  I  knew  not  whether  some  mere  childish 
Uusion  might  not  have  overpowered  thee/' 

'^  Ah,  a  short  time  ago  I  was  a  child.  I  am  timid, 
inless  some  powerful  feeling  makes  me  bold.  But 
now — ^now  that  I  have  dared  so  much — I  am  timid  no 
longer  V 

*'  Heaven  be  praised  for  that !  And  all  the  words 
;hou  hast  just  now  spoken  were  only  called  forth  by  thy 
nriah  to  make  me  content  for  the  future  V^ 
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"No;  they  were  called  forth  by  necessity.  But 
before  I  say  more^  thou  must  conclude  the  first  adbjeet 
She  did  not  win  thee  ?" 

"  How  could  she?  I  had  seen  thee^  and  neiilj 
betrayed  my  secret  the  evening  we  were  in  the  ami- 
meadow/' 

Rosa  only  nodded^  but  she  thought  to  herself:  ''Ob 
that  he  had  told  his  love !  my  father  would  then  have 
received  no  promise  from  me/' 

"  Still/'  continued  Albin,  "  a  woman  who  gave  hendf 
such  endless  trouble  to  inveigle  a  man — all  of  which  I 
will  tell  thee  hereafter — ^would  not  be  repulsed  by  the 
indignation  I  displayed,  without  meditating  revenge. 
The  dying  woman,  the  seductive  sylph,  was  suddailv 
changed  into  a  fury,  who  was  determined  to  humble  the 
man  who  had  despised  her  charms  and  her  wealth.  Bofc 
this  too  I  must  pass  over :  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
she  felt  no  shame ;  and  the  next  morning  I  received  a 
letter,  informing  me,  not  only  of  her  departure,  but 
saying  that  I  might  depend  on  her  vengeance  when  I 
least  expected  it.    And  she  has  kept  her  word !" 

"  What  V  asked  Rosa,  with  breathless  attention, 
"  have  you  seen  her  again  V 

"  Aye,  and  you  have  seen  her  too." 

''  I  ?— for  God's  sake,  where  ?" 

"  Here :  she  is  disguised  on  board." 

^'  How  ?" — Rosa  clapped  her  hands  together  with 
childish  delight — ^'  is  it  possible  that  I  have  met  with 
such  an  interesting,  singular  adventure  ? — a  rival  here  on 
board  the  vessel  of  my  own — own " 

*'  Albin !"  Thus  the  Captain  ended  the  broken  sen- 
tence. 

"  Oh,  if  this  adventure  is  so  much  to  thy  taste,  it  wiD 
soon, be  more  romantic  still." 

^^  That  is  quite  impossible !" 
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Unhappily  not!  This  disguised  sailor^  whom  I 
hired  in  fliesingen — surely  she  must  have  bought  over 
the  seaman  who  ran  away  &om  me  at  Antwerp — this 
disguised  rival  has  twice  attempted  thy  life^  my  beloved! 
Say^  was  she  not  sharp-sighted^  when  she  understood 
my  love  before  my  lips  had  betrayed  it  to  thee^  and  saw 
how  she  could  be  revenged  in  the  deepest  and  most 
terrible  manner  ?'* 

''  I  should  like  to  know  what  Hildur  would  say  to 
this  romance  1^'  exclaimed  Rosa.  "  What  are  her  and 
Victor's  adventures  in  comparison  to  this  ?  But  when 
did  she  attempt  my  life^  and  how  was  I  saved  ?'* 

"  Both  times  by  my  faithful  Bas  V 

Albin  then  told  her  aU  that  had  happened,  and  that 
(m  this  account  he  had  taken  the  night-watch  himself 
ever  since. 

Rosa  now  looked  more  serious ;  but  it  was  only  mo- 
mentary^ for  she  soon  again  said  in  her  joyous,  happy 
tone  :    '^  You  have  far  surpassed  my  Vikings  —  I  can 

never  miss  them  again.      But  what  is   to  be   done 
now  r' 

'*  To  explain  this,  I  must,  I  fear,  alarm  you.^' 
"  No,  I  am  not  alarmed — I  like  such  things.^^ 
Albin  looked  into  her  clear  eyes.     ^'  How  would  it 
please  thee,''  said  he,  ''  to  hear  to-morrow  that  I  lay 
dead  with  a  dagger  in  my  breast  ?'' 

Rosa  jumped  up  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms, — 
"  I  would  follow  thee  !" 

For  some  seconds  he  held  her  clasped  to  his  heart, 
before  any  words  could  be  spoken  to  interrupt  the  lan- 
guage of  their  feelings.     He  then  said  : 

"  I  dare  cherish  this  dreadM  and  yet  blissfdl  thought; 
but  as  thou,  my  beloved  Rosa,  wilt  surely  agree  that  it 
is  far  preferable  to  live  than  to  die  with  each  other. 
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thou  must  also  perceiye  a  necessity  for  the  greatest 
precaution.  Think ;  but  for  Bas  she  would  haye  dqA 
in  the  same  room  with  me" 

"  My  God !  you  firighten  me  to  death !  It  was  ao 
arranged^  then^  so  that  I  might  take  my  litde  walk 
undisturbed  ?" 

"  Very  right :  but  Bas  entreated  so  long  tbat  I 
at  length  yielded^  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  to 
keep  you  below.  And  now,  by  thy  love,  thou  must 
promise  constantly  to  be  on  thy  guard  !  Never  go  on 
deck  either  by  night  or  by  day,  unless  Bas  or  I 
accompany  thee;  and  at  night  keep  the  cabin-door 
locked/' 

'^  Yes,  I  will  do  so.  But  thou,  thou  ?  I  feel  alreaidy, 
as  if  my  foolish  heroism  were  melting  away  at  the 
prospect  of  danger !  Would  it  not  be  better  to  secure 
the  person  of  this  dangerous  woman  V 

"  Bas  also  advised  me  to  do  so,  but  it  is  impossibk 
I  have  only  just  discovered  who  she  is — ^and  this  she 
knows  not.  Next  to  Providence,  I  have  to  thank  her  for 
saving  the  ship  last  night.  I  will  tell  thee  of  this 
another  time.  And  now,  my  own  adored  Bosa,  need 
we  deny  ourselves  the  sacred  pleasure  of  thinking  of 
the  future?  Oh,  how  happy  my  good  old  uncle  will  be! 
Thou  wilt  love  him  dearly !  How  busy  he  will  be  at 
Furiwik ;  and  what  a  Paradise  will  be  our  winter  havea 
there — ^for  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  our  marriage  by 
the  end  of  autunm  I" 

^^  Marriage  ?  Ah,  Grod  knows  when  that  will  be ! 
Remember,  I  have  only  given  thee  my  love,  my 
heart,  my  soul,  but  that  I  have  no  power  over  my 
hand.  When  I  was  leaving  home,  my  father  made 
me  promise  I  would  not  bind  myself  during  my 
absence.^' 
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*^ Oh,  Bosa^  how  is  that?  Thy  mother's  aversion  is^ 
then  the  result  of  reflection^  that  is  only  too  certain  I 
Well^  for  my  sake  !  For  be  assured  I  will  assert  the  right 
thou  hast  given  me — and  depend  upon  it^  my  beloved 
angel^  I  will  defend  it :  as  soon  as  thy  mother  is  in 
some  degree  better^  I  will  speak  to  her.'' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB  BKVXtfal  OP  TBI  nOIMAT. 

The  storm  atill  raged  with  great  violence;  but 
Captain  Strangerling,  notwithatanding,  hoped  to  see  the 
li^ht  house  of  Skagcn  in  about  six  days. 

During  tliis  time,  Albin  was  iain  to  sacrifice  hit 
present  happiness  almost  exclusively  to  his  duty :  be 
could  only  steal  away  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
Rosa  did  not  appear  on  deck  to  divert  his  thoughts. 

She  feared  that  every  eye  that  met  hers  would  dis- 
cover what  must  still  remain  a  secret ;  and  the  deUghted 
lover  was  obliged  to  confess  that  Rosa's  decision  vu 
not  only  right  but  fortimate ;  for  to  play  the  lover  and 
command  a  vessel  in  rough  and  dirty  weather,  was  no 
easy  matter. 

Under  present  circumstances,  Albin  could  not  think 
of  proffering  his  request  to  Madame  Mork ;  he  was  also 
prepared  to  meet  with  a  refusal ;  for  on  his  auggestii^ 
his  intention  of  taking  them  direct  to  Wiaby,  she  W 
answered  with  significant  coldness,  that  she  could  not 
consent  to  Captain  Strangerling  losing  his  predoM 
time  on  their  account. 

"Vf^,  ■*fc\\,"  thought  Albin,  and  so  he  said  to  B<»*j 
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More  than  once  did  Rosa  express  a  merry^  childish 
rish  to  see  her  strange  rival  a  little  nearer;  bat  Albin 
ronld  not  allow  it^  and  only  let  her  see  the  form  of 
Mother  Steersman^  occasionally^  at  a  distance. 

Still,  many  a  romantic  thought  passed  through  Rosa^s 
dind^  when,  peeping  through  the  door  of  the  companion- 
Adder^  she  followed  the  dark  figure  with  her  eyes. 

How  was  it  possible  that  a  woman — and  one,  too^  so 
beautiful — could  conceal  herself  beneath  such  a  mask  ? 
(o  thought  Rosa^  who  had  no  idea  of  the  feeling  of 
evenge — or,  at  least,  of  such  revenge  as  raged  in 
(uBanna's  breast.  ^^  How  she  must  love  him,  when  she 
\axL  thus  forget  the  respect  due  to  her  sex  I  I  too  love 
dm ;  yes,  I  love  him  better  than  all  else,  and  I  would 
la  miuch  for  him — ^but  not  this.  And  is  it  surprising 
hat  she  hates  me,  the  happy  one, — oh  yes,  the  now  too 
lappy  one  ?     Something  must  happen  after  all  this  1'^ 


Albin  looked  forward  to  the  rising  of  every  sun  with 
greater  anxiety  than  Rosa  at  all  suspected,  and  re- 
narked  with  surprise  that  the  countenance  and  whole 
tppearance  of  the  disguised  seaman  had  assumed  a 
ertain  stupid  air  of  indifference. 

He  seemed  to  give  himself  no  trouble  about  aliy- 
hing;  he  scarcely  did  any  duty,  but  sought  the  loneliest 
larts  of  the  vessel,  where  he  lay  crouching  and  motion- 
eoB.  None  of  the  men  felt  any  inclination  to  disturb 
lim^  for  all  were  afraid  of  him ;  and  had  not  the  com- 
nffliHftr  of  the  ^  Seefiilulain,'  been  as  much  esteemed  as 
0ved,  the  crew  would  in  all  probability  have  mutinied, 
rlien  daring  that  critical  quarter  of  an  hour  the  com- 
naad  was  given  to  ^'  the  brown  devil,^^  as  they  called 
lim.  They  felt  convinced  he  would  drive  them  on  a 
rock ;  but  still  no  one  liked  to  be  the  first  to  o^i^o«ft 
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the  Captain^  and  the  result  proved  that  he  did  right  in 
making  the  man  act  as  pilot. 

"  Can  I  think/'  said  Albin,  one  day,  to  Bas,  "tW 
a  little  spark  of  repentance  has  touched  her  heaiti  aoi 
that  she  has  had  compassion  on  the  youth  and  beantj 
of  that  angel  ?" 

''  Aye,  she  is  just  the  one  to  do  that,''  replied  Bai, 
with  moody  irritability,  because  his  advice  had  not  beei 
followed :  "  truly,  angels  have  a  great  deal  to  hope  fir 
from  Satan  I  I  wonder  how  you  can  inrmginft  such  a 
thing  I  I  know  Mother  Steersman  better,  and  can  gam 
what  this  calm  signifies.  So  true  as  my  name  is  (Xk 
Bas,  she  is  hatching  some  mischief !" 

A  short  time  after  this,  Albin  held  one  of  his  brirf 
conversations  with  his  beloved.  They  met  this  time  a 
Betty's  cabin,  where  Rosa  had  gone  to  comfort  aod 
cheer  her  little  maid. 

^^Thy  cheek  is  pale,  my  beloved  angel,"  whispotd 
Albin,  while  he  bent  down  anxiously  over  Bosa.  "T1k» 
art  not  ill?     Has  anything  happened ?" 

Betty,  who  could  not  receive  any  comfort,  exceft 
perhaps  from  her  own  lover,  turned  away,  and  neithff 
saw  nor  heard  anything. 

"  Yes,  something  has  happened,"  answered  Rosa,  in 
as  low  a  tone  as  his  own,  while  she  drew  forth  a  small 
note.  '^Oh  how  fortunate  that  you  told  me  all  I  If 
not,  I  must  certainly  have  gone  mad  to  day  with 
grief !" 

With  suspicious  dread,  Albin  unfolded  the  note  and 
read :  "  He,  who  you  believe  loves  you — ^he,  upon  whose 
integrity  and  fidelity  you  depend — ^is  deceiving  yoa 
before  your  very  eyes !  You  are  no  more  to  him  than 
a  toy,  to  beguile  an  imoccupied  hour  j  his  real  mistreis 
accompanies  him  disguised  as  a  sailor, — she  is  in  the 
same  veaad  mth  you.     If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
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oommimication^  ask  whether  the  Captain  did  not  give 
orders^  a  few  days  ago^  that  a  certain  sailor  should  sleep 
in  the  saloon  which  he  himself  occupies.  This  order  was 
certainly  recalled  afterwards;  but  the  very  faot  that 
it  was  given  proves  sufficiently  how  little  you  are 
thought  of !" 

Albinos  countenance  changed  so  terribly  as  he  read 
this  note^  that  Rosa  grasped  his  arm  and  looked  at  him 
in  alarm.  Without  saying  a  word^  he  was  about  to 
hasten  away — for  now  his  patience  was  completely  ex- 
hausted. Had  he  not  prepared  Rosa  beforehand,  had 
the  not  felt  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  him,  what 
might  now  have  been  the  consequences  ?  No,  now  it 
was  time  to  show  her  that  her  diabolical  game  must 
hare  an  end ;  confined  she  should  be,  where  neither  sun 
nor  moon  could  shine  on  her. 

^'  Go  not,  go  not  I"  implored  Rosa,  while  she  held 
the  handle  of  the  door : — I  fear  something  dreadful.^' 

"  My  own  Rosa,  fear  not ;  I  can  command  myself.  I 
may  be  excited  at  this  moment,  but  I  shall  as  little 
forget  thy  honour,  as  that  this  wretch  is  a  womian/^ 

*^  And  where  wilt  thou  see  her  ?" 

"  Down  in  the  saloon — I  cannot  speak  with  her  in 
public." 

^^But  I  shall  die  of  terror,  if  thou  art  alone  with 
her." 

'"  What  dost  thou  fear,  my  beloved  ?" 

"  Eveiything  that  is  dreadful !  I  fear  she  may  have 
-  a  dagger  concealed  in  her  clothes.  In  a  word,  she  shall 
not,  no— she  shall  not — go  into  the  saloon." 

There  was  so  much  fondness  in  Rosa's  tone,  such 

eloquence  in  her  glance,  as  for  the  first  time  she  now 

•tried  to  exercise  her  power  over  her  lover,  that  Albin, 

whose  whole  soul  lay  in  his  eyes,  looked  upon  her  almost 

with  idolatry. 


clapped  her  hands  together. 

AJbin  followed  the  changes  in  her 
nance :  he  saw  her  childish  pleasure,  a 
could  not  too  dearly  repay  the  frankness 
ft  look. 

"But  now  I  must  go  up,"  He  took  ! 
hinds  and  carried  them  to  his  lips — his 
well,  dearest  \" 

"Parewelll"  whispered  Rosa,  and  as 
must  be  asleep,  Rosa  could  not  resist 
look  rf  her  lover:  her  rosy  lips  rested  ft 
on  his ;  he  then  hastened  to  the  quarte 
to  the  cabin  of  her  mother. 

"  Ha!  Mam'sell  Rosa  is  making  rapid 
Betty  with  a  half  sigh,  as  she  awota. 

*  *  *  *  1 

"  Mate !  is  the  mate  there?    Qnick  b: 

The  tone  of  Peter's  voice  denoted  1 
springs  Bas  reached  the  top  of  the  con 
and  stood  on  deck  before  his  Captain. 

Captain  Stangerling's  face  was  whit^ 
on  the  tops  of  the  waves, 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  said  he.  scarcelT  i 
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Steersman  aft,  where  they  might  have  an  iminterrupted 
tite-O'tite,  He  meant  to  tell  her  she  was  discovered, 
and  that,  as  a  security  against  further  treachery,  she 
must  fireely  give  herself  up  till  they  reached  some  port; 
if  she  refused,  he  was  determined  to  take  forcible  pos- 
session of  her  person. 

But  what  was  his  surprise,  mingled  with  feelings  of 
fear  and  hope,  when  to  his  command  that  the  sailor 
John  should  be  called,  he  received  the  answer,  that  he 
had  not  been  seen  for  several  hours. 

Three  things  might  have  occurred ;  either  she  had 
fallen  overboard  by  some  fatality  during  the  raging  of 
the  storm;  or  driven  to  despair  by  her  insane  jealousy, 
she  had  made  this  choice  voluntarily,  or — and  this  third 
sapposition  it  was  that  blanched  Albinos  cheek — she 
had  concealed  herself  with  some  horrible  intent. 

With  long  and  restless  strides  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  deck,  sometimes  giving  a  command,  and  sometimes 
casting  a  glance  in  every  possible  direction  from  which 
the  expected  one  might  come. 

At  length  Bas  appeared. 

The  eye  of  the  mate  was  cold  and  calm,  and  this 
said  more  to  the  Captain  than  any  words  could  have 
expressed. 

''  She  must  be  sought  for  again,''  said  Albin  im- 
patiently ;  ^^  she  must  be  found.'' 

"As  you  will.  Captain;  but  it  is  lost  trouble." 

''  You  think  then,  she  is  ...  .  there  ?"  Albin  pointed 
to  the  boisterous  sea. 

"That  were  much  to  be  wished ;  but .  .  ." 

"  Go  and  do  as  I  have  said,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I 
need  not  tell  you  to  secure  her  person,  if  you  find 
her." 

Bas  went,  muttering  something  to  himself  that  Albin 
would  not  listen  to;   but  all  their  seaichmg  ^xoN^di 
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lueleita:  evening  came,  night  followed— Mother  Steen- 
man  had  disappeared. 

The  night  was  ushered  in  with  a  dense  fog;  the  wiad 
blew  a  humcane,  and  still  the  lighthouse  of  Skagen 
was  not  to  be  seen.  All  hands  were  piped  on  deck, 
and  the  signal-lantern  hoisted,  to  prevent  their  running 
foul  of  any  other  vessel  in  the  dark. 

About  midnight  the  Captain  went  down  to  tba 
saloon  to  consult  his  map.  But  his  presence  <m  deck 
was  too  much  required  for  him  to  delay  longer  t^ 
was  absolutely  necessary.  He  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning, and  only  wished,  in  passing,  to  touch  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  bis  beloved  Rosa  was,  so  that  in 
case  she  were  still  up,  be  might  just  look  in,  to  tell  ha 
there  was  no  occasion  for  anxiety ;  when,  as  he  crosaed 
the  corridor  and  approached  the  door,  he  thought 
he  heard  an  anxious  complaining  sound  in  Betty*! 
eahin. 

Albin  bad  often  heard  the  poor  girl  do  so  before;  but 
now,  whetlier  it  was  fancy  or  reality,  he  thought  her 
moans  were  of  a  different  kiud  firom  those  produced  liy 
sea-sickness.  A  dreadful  thought  suddenly  occurred  to 
his  mind:  he  instantly  pushed  open  the  door  of  the 
mate's  cabin.     It  was  pitch  dark. 

"Is  Bas  there?  if  so,  come  t  But  hush  1  for  God'i 
sake,"  whispered  a  feeble  voice. 

Albin  groped  his  way  over  to  the  berth,  put  his  head 
in,  and  answered  softly : 

"  It  is  the  Captain.  What  is  the  matter  ?  How  an 
you  Betty  ?" 

The  girl  trembled,  not  like  an  aspen-leaf,  but  as 
if  she  were  imdcr  the  influence  of  a  violent  ague. 

"  God.  in  heaven.  Captain,  I  could  not  cry  out,  and 
waa  BO  \fi.  1  TOMi-i.  tiat  i^\.  -"iiiV   Tte  terrible  man  had  a 
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lantern  in  his  hand^  and  he  came  in  here;  and  though 
fear  made  me  pretend  to  be  asleep^  I  saw  through  my 
closed  eyeUds  how  his  eyes  burned  and  flashed.  I  was 
Bear  fainting/' 

*'  And  where  did  he  go  ?  How  long  is  it  since  he  was 
here  ?  Try  and  remember  exactly." 

'*  It  is  some  time — ^more  than  half  an  hour.  The  door 
opened  so  gently^  I  did  not  hear  it  till  he  was  within^ — 
but  he  did  not  come  through  the  outer  door.'' 

"  Where,  then  ?  ''  breathlessly  asked  the  Captain. 

"  Prom  there  !  "  Betty  pointed  to  the  hold.  ''  O 
QoA,  how  terrible  he  looked  !  He  went  upon  tip-toe,  and 
had  a  dark-lantern  in  his  hand,  which  he  lighted  here : 
he  then  held  it  before  my  face,  blew  the  candle  out 
which  the  mate  placed  for  me,  and  left  me  here  in  the 
dark.  But  he  is  doing  something  in  there — I  hear  that 
plainly.     Perhaps  he  is  stealing  the  wine  V 

Albin  felt  as  if  he  had  received  a  stab  in  the  breast ; 
but  thinking  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  he  would 
not  give  himself  time  to  call  any  one.  Besides  which,  he 
was  constitutionally  too  courageous,  particiilarly  in  dan- 
ger, to  wait  for,  or  to  require,  any  assistance. 

As  the  door  was  not  shut,  he  pushed  it  gently  open, 
and  stepped  quietly  into  the  hold. 

The  ballast,  which  consisted  of  sand,  made  his  steps 
afanost  noiseless ;  but  he  had  not  advanced  far,  when, 
stmck  with  horror  at  what  he  beheld,  he  stopped  for 
some  minutes  to  reflect.  A  large  heap  of  ballast  had 
been  thrown  up  on  the  lee-side  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
sbovel  that  had  been  used  for  this  purpose,  stood  near 
a  lantern,  which,  from  only  having  glass  at  one  side, 
lighted  but  a  part  of  the  hold,  and  left  the  rest  en- 
▼elox>ed  in  darkness.  From  the  point  where  Albin  stood, 
he  could  not  exactly  see  any  human  being ;  but  on  that 
part  of  the  vessel  which  was  lighted  by  the^  lanterii,  iVkft 
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sharp  outline  of  a  shadow  moving  regularly  backwards 
and  forwards  was  delineated. 

The  violent  pitching  of  the  vessel  caused  her  to  stnin 
and  creak  in  every  joints  and  the  beams  of  the  decb 
seemed  to  move  from  the  sides  where  thcv  were  fiutened. 
Here  and  there  a  nail  appeared  to  have  started,  and  the 
gui^ling  of  the  water  was  heard^  as  it  forced  its  w&j 
through  the  small  openings.  From  the  rolling  of  the 
ship^  the  water  which  lay  at  the  bottom  splashed  op 
against  her  sides^  and  as  it  flowed  down  again,  an  inex- 
perienced ear  might  have  thought  the  sea  was  rushing 
in  through  some  large  aperture.  Above  the  whole  came 
the  roaring  of  the  gale,  now  in  single  tones  like  the  last 
sigh  of  the  dnng,  now  like  the  crash  of  some  fuU  choir 
of  song  as  it  burst  simultaneously  from  the  spirits  of  die 
deep,  where,  from  their  ocean  dwellings,  they  responded 
to  their  kindred  spirits  among  the  sails  and  rigging  of 
the '  Seefraulcin/ 

Albin  approached  cautiously.  Though  his  breast  irai 
heaving  >vith  powerful  emotion,  he  possessed  suflScieiit 
presence  of  mind  not  to  betray  himself  by  any  thought- 
less movement.  He  wished  to  surprise  and  seize  the 
tiger-cat,  before  she  had  time  to  complete  her  infernal 
work.  This  she  had  left  to  the  last,  so  that,  should 
all  other  plans  fail,  she  might  send  them  all  to  the 
bottom  with  herself. 

The  deep  sand,  and  the  constant  roll  of  the  vesad, 
caused  Albin  to  fall  several  times.  At  last  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  heap;  and  here  a  sight  met  his  view 
somewhat  dissimilar  to  that  upon  which  the  moon  shed 
her  light,  when  Madame  Susanna  was  breathing  out  her 
last  sigh  on  her  crimson  couch. 

This  woman,  whose  love  he  had  ventured  to  despise^ 
whose  hand  he  had  rejected  with  contempt,  who«^ 
passvonVveA  Xi^setv  t^^^^jpsA^  to  with  icy  coldness,  had 
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ow  not  only  the  ship,  but  the  life  of  Albin^  his  beloved, 
Qcl  the  entire  crew,  in  her  hand  :  she  was  busy  boring 
le  ship^s  side  with  an  auger,  and  so  low  down  had  she 
:>inmenced  her  work,  that  the  hole  must  be  below  the 
ater-mark. 

*'  Oh  \"  thought  Albin,  as  he  was  about  to  seize  upon 
is  dangerous  prey,  "this  revenge  is  too  terrible  for 
le  Almighty  to  peimit  it  I  " 

Meanwhile,  at  the  very  idea  of  what  might  occur, 
e  felt  as  if  a  block  of  ice  were  in  his  breast ;  still  his 
lood  boiled  in  his  veins,  and  his  heart  beat  as  if  it 
rould  choke  him. 

He  lay  down  upon  the  heap  of  sand,  intending  to 
?each  her  by  stretching  out  his  arms ;  but  in  trying  to 
iiocomplish  this,  the  sand  gave  way,  and  in  an  instant 
Ubin  was  precipitated  to  the  feet  of  the  rejected  woman, 
iut  this  was  no  time  for  scenes  of  love;  the  wild 
longer  at  once  seized  her  prey. 

Quick  as  the  whirlwind — aye,  quick  as  lightning — ^her 
t:jraordinary  activity  serving  her  well,  she  threw  her- 
Lf  upon  Albin,  who,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  was  making 
^xy  exertion  to  extricate  himself. 
^t  so  happened  that  he  fell  between  the  ballast  and 
^  side  of  the  vessel.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the 
^^vy  breathing  caused  by  their  mutual  eflForts,  mingled 
^1  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  waves.  Could  Albin 
''V'e  seen,  painful  as  was  his  situation,  he  might  have 
•^  some  hope;  but  his  eyes  were  filled  with  sand, 
^ch  prevented  his  discerning  anything.  Still,  the 
^ect  for  which  he  struggled  was  far  too  important 
"^  to  have  made  even  impossibility  possible.  Twice  he 
^^ceeded  in  keeping  off  the  tiger-cat,  but  could  not 
Oceed  in  getting  up  :  she  took  care  to  prevent  that,  by 
^ping  firm  hold  of  him,  while  her  frantic  excitement 
*  last  found  vent  in  words  : 
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"Mylorel  my  lore  !  thou  comest  then  to  me  it  kit! 
Mliat  a  stroke  of  fortune  I  But  fate  owed  me  Bomet])ii^ 
after  hii\-ing  mocked  me  with  bo  many  fair  promiiesl  1 
will  wash  thine  eyes  with  my  tears,  that  thou  nujit 
rightly  recognize  thy  hride !  But  do  not  itru^le  m 
terribly — Ha  !  that  was  an  embrace ! — Then  hat 
pressed  me  to  thy  heart ! — Oh,  that  was  heaven  I — Ai^ 
think :  all  hands  are  on  deck ;  we  have  time  to  talk  to 

each  other  before Ha!  move  not,  my  bridegroomt 

Seest  thou  this  ?  or  if  thou  canst  not  see,  feel  then  I " 

And  before  Albin's  half-blinded  eyes  there  gUttend 
the  bright  steel  of  a  dagger,  against  the  light  of  the 
lantern. 

The  next  moment  he  felt  it  at  his  throat. 

Aa  yet  he  had  not  spoken  a  word :  to  call  for  hdp 
amid  such  a  storm,  besides  being  useless,  would  htm 
been  instantaneous  death. 

Tlie  only  thing  that  now  could  save  him  was  prewnn 
of  mind.  "  Susanna  ! "  said  he,  in  a  tone  calculated  to 
make  an  impression — he  had  never  before  called  her  \ij 
her  name — "  Susanna !  I  have  long  since  recogniMd 
you,  long  since  known  that  you  were  here  to  be  revenged; 
and  yet  I  did  not  deprive  you  of  Uberty.  I  should 
have  despised  myself,  had  I  acted  a  coward  part 
towards  a  woman.  I  depended  upon  your  honour,  and 
placed  my  ship  and  hfe  in  your  hands ! " 

"  Hiss  not  so  melodiously,  serpent !  Such  tones  aiC 
only  for  her,  there :  think  over  the  number  of  thy  am 
against  me,  and  thou  wilt  no  longer  waste  thy  voice! 
Drop  by  drop,  hast  thou  poured  the  burning  poisca 
into  my  heart ;  thou  haat  filled  it  with  that  god-like  gift, 
drawn  from  the  abyss  called  Love.  This  insane  feeling, 
concocted  from  the  happiness  of  heaven,  of  whid 
children  prate,  and  the  martyrdom  of  hell,  which  priati  I 
descnbe — a.  ■mftfc.'aet*,  Vn.  -wfeMih  the  victim  revels  one    I 
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moment  in  the  most  perfect  rapture,  and  groans,  the 
next,  on  the  rack  of  torment ;  you  have  done  this  to 
me — and  is  that  nothing?  But  I  love  thee  stilly  I  implore 
thee  still — aye,  I  love  thee  in  spite  of  the  tortures  thou 
hast  here  prepared  for  me,  and  which  no  words  can 
express,  because  no  words  exist  which  can  give  any 
idea  of  them!  ^^ 

''  But  think,  Susanna;  did  I  intentionally  cause  this 
torture?" 

''  Enough !  there  is  but  one  thing  that  can  reconcile 
all.  Thou  must  die ;  and  she,  the  blue-eyed  one,  shall 
also  die,  for  she  loves  thee-^/^e — ^whom  I  chose  for 
myself!  A  miserable,  withering  plant  loves  the  simjust 
as  well  as  the  beautiful,  fresh  flower — ^but  I  will  not 
•offer  it — I  will  not  sufler  it !  My  love  is  wild,  fresh, 
md  strong ;  I  hold  its  interpreter  in  my  hand ;  I  too 
will  die — ^but  oh,  what  a  death ! — ^in  thy  arms.  And  when 
ibis  dagger  has  accomplished  mypurpose;  when  thy  warm 
Uood  spouts  over  my  breast,  then  I  will  draw  the  auger 
oat  of  the  vessel,  that  the  water  may  rush  in ;  and  then, 
tiiou  dearly  beloved,  I  will  rest  upon  thy  heart ;  and  the 
and  shall  be  our  bridal  bed.  Oh,  how  sweetly  we  shall 
dumber  in  the  blue  deep !  Thou  thinkest,  perhaps,  that 
whe  may  be  saved  ?  No ;  every  boat  is  bored,  many  of  the 
planks  are  loosened :  she  will  be  drowned,  and  be  dainty 
fix)d  for  the  fishes,  while  we  are  lying  in  our  costly 
jnansoleum !" 

There  was  a  diabolical  sneer  in  the  glance  of  the  frantic 
woman — a  deep,  fervent  power  in  her  voice,  which 
proved  she  had  every  intention  of  accomplishing  what 
ahe  said.  Still  she  held  the  dagger  so  close  to  Albinos 
throat,  that  he  was  imable  to  make  the  slightest  move- 
ment :  his  last  hope  depended  on  the  woman^s  frenzy 
being  exhausted,  and  then  she  might,  perchance,  make 
^MHne  movement  that  would  be  favourable  to  him.. 

VOL.  III.  1 
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This  critical  momeat  had  now  arrived. 

She  leaned  back,  and  viewed  him  with  looks  of  intam 


"  Wait  I"  a^d  ahe,  "  wait  a  moment  I  Listen  1  if— 
oh,  that  I  should  so  fatally  love  thee  I — if — wilt 
thou  swear  Bomething  by  heaven,  if  I  ask  for  the 
truth  ?" 

"  That  I  will ;  but  first  take  the  dagger  away ;  if  yon 
do  not,  I  cannot  swear," 

She  held  it  aaide,  but  still  kept  him  down. 

"  If  I  grant  thee  thy  life — thou  knowest  thoo  moat 
die— and  if  thou  licst,  be  assured  my  vengeance  nU 
again  find  thee  out.  Wilt  thou  took  upon  me  as  thine? 
not  thy  wife,  I  ask  not  that — wilt  thou  renounce  thii 
child,  who  knows  not  what  love  is  ?  for  since  this  morn- 
ing she  is  aware  she  has  a  favoured  rival  here  on  board,  , 
and  as  yet  ahe  has  not  discovered  this  rival,  who  hai 
lain  concealed  among  the  loose  sand.  I  should  have 
found  her  in  hell,  if  I  had  not  met  her  elsewhere !  No«, 
renounce  her,  and  belong  to  me  alone.  Swear  thou 
wilt  be  mine  V" 

"  No,"  said  AJbin,  in  a  firm  and  distinct  voice,  "nerer   ' 
will  I  purchase  my  life  at  such  a  price — thine  I  neT» 
can  be !" 

'Tliiuk  !"  howled  the  furious  woman,  "  think  well !" 

"  I  need  not." 

"  Alas,  alas  I  Oh,  reflect  once  more :  thou  art  killii^ 
me  witli  more  fearful  tortures  than  I  destined  for  thee !" 

Albin  was  silent. 

"  Wilt  thou  then  promise  me,  thou  wilt  never  unite 
thy  fate  with  that  of  the  blue  eyed  Hoaa?  Swear  by  thy 
eoul,  tliou  wilt  forsake  her,  and  I  will  still  have  metcf 
on  thee." 

"  As  easily  could  I  swear  that  I  would  not  striie 
aftCT  etenu^  V'K^'^v&sH& '."     And  as    he  uttered  the« 
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rords,  he  straggled  so  violently^  that   Susanna  was 
;hrown  back  a  little. 

But  that  was  all. 

"  Ha !"  cried  she,  ''  now  the  last  human  feeling  that 
wm  in  my  heart  is  extinguished !" 

She  raised  the  dagger,  but  at  the  very  moment  it  was 
ibout  to  descend  into  Albin's  breast,  a  blow  from  some 
leayy  substance  fell  upon  Susannahs  head. 

She  reeled  back  a  few  steps  and  dropped  the  dagger 
—this  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 

But  that  instant  was  enough  to  give  Albin  time  to 
ireathe :  he  jumped  up,  and  at  once  clasped  the  tiger- 
sat  in  his  arms  as  if  she  were  in  a  vice,  while  in  her 
rage  she  vainly  attempted  to  recover  the  dagger ;  but 
ill  her  agility  was  nothing  now  against  the  full  power 
if  a  man,  though  she  writhed  like  a  serpent  in  his 
^rasp. 

Albin's  eye  now  sought  the  hand  of  his  deliverer ; 
ind  the  same  moment  that  an  exulting  cry  of  delight 
sscaped  his  lips,  the  tortured  woman  gave  a  wild  yell  of 
lespair  and  rage. 

The  light  of  the  lantern  fell  apparently  upon  an  appa- 
rition :  on  the  undulating  sand-heap  stood  a  white 
female  form,  immoveable,  petrified,  pale  as  the  angel  of 
death,  with  the  shovel  in  her  hand,  raised  again  to 
strike. 

''Oh,  thou  heroine  among  women,  thou  hast  ven- 
tured to  do  this — ^thou  hast  saved  the  life  of  thy  beloved, 
and  the  home  which  bears  thee — ^listen,  listen  to  thy 
Albin !  Away  to  the  deck,  call  the  mate  !  Tell  him 
to  bring  ropes  with  him !" 

Bosa  answered  not,  but  her  little  white  naked  feet 
hurried  back  over  the  dark  sand — and  Fancy  might 
have  imagined  she  heard  the  light  flapping  of  the  white 

1^ 
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sea-mew's  wings,  as  it  skimmed  the  mirrowed  surface  of 
the  ocean. 

'^  Give  me  the  dagger ;  I  will  plunge  it  into  my  owd 
heart.     Have  pity,  and  give  it  to  me !" 

'^  No,  rash  woman !  You  shall  neither  turn  it  against 
me  nor  against  yourself;  you  shall  answer  to  the  law 
for  this  murderous  attempt !" 

^'Oh,  thou  art  a  coward,  if  thou  canst  thus  act 
towards  her  who  would  have  died  with  thee !" 

"  Had  I  been  a  coward,  I  should  have  denied  my 
love,  and  saved  my  life;  or  I  might  have  sworn  a 
false  oath,  and  still  not  saved  my  life ;  yet  I  promise, 
if  you  will  swear  by  that  God  upon  whom  you  must 
one  day  call  for  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  to  cease 
your  persecution,  I  will  conceal  your  horrible  mur- 
derous intention  from  my  crew,  and  put  you  ashore 
at  Helsingor.** 

"  I  swear  to  keep  this  promise — ^aye,  by  heaven  and 
hell !  even  by  my  mad  love  I  swear,  to  be  dead  to  thee 
for  the  future !" 

The  voice  of  the  mate  was  now  heard :  steps  were 
approaching. 

"  Well,  Captain.  I  believe  you  have  at  last  learned  the 
use  of  good  advice.  Aye,  this  is  a  pretty  game — ^but  it  is 
ended  now,  madame !  Truly,  I  have  a  great  respect  fiw 
the  memory  of  the  old  times  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
tasting  the  rope's  end  on  board  the  Fliegfisch ;  but  I 
cannot  help  it  if  I  now  forget  my  respect,  while  I  bind 
-this  firm there — now  we  are  even ! 

After  a  few  minutes,  Mother  Steersman,  who  had  not 
spoken  a  word  after  the  entrance  of  the  mate,  was  ren- 
dered quite  harmless,  and  the  latter  was  fiilly  occupied 
in  repairing  the  injury  which  the  '  Seefraulein,'  had 
suffered. 
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Albin  was  soon  on  deck^  and  the  first  sight  that 
caught  his  eye^  was  the  beacon  of  Skagen.  After 
giving  some  necessary  orders  and  seeing  to  the  ship's 
course^  he  gave  his  heart  permission  to  seek  the  privi- 
lege to  which  it  was  fiilly  entitled. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


HOTHKB  amnWlfAN  TAKB    LBAVS. 


"  Rosa,  dear  Rosa !  where  are  you  ?"  moaned  a  voioe 
from  the  cahin. 

It  was  Amelie.  She  had  awoke  from  the  deathlike 
torpor  in  which  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  fw- 
gotten  all  her  sufferings;  and  from  the  light  thrown 
upon  Rosa's  berth  from  the  flaring  of  the  lamp  swh 
pended  from  the  roof,  she  perceived  it  was  empty. 

Rosa  could  not  possibly  hear  her  mother's  piteous  cry, 
for  she  lay  fainting  on  the  sofa  in  the  saloon ;  and  by 
her  side  knelt  Albin,  making  every  attempt  to  recall 
the  life  that  appeared  well  nigh  extinguished. 

After  some  time  her  eyes  opened,  and  their  usual 
gentle  expression  was  changed  into  one  of  terror,  as 
she  instantly  sought  her  lover ;  but  when  she  saw  him 
so  near  her,  so  sweet  a  smile  came  over  her  blanched 
lips,  that  surely  an  angel  must  have  lent  it  to  her,  and 
roses  again  bloomed  upon  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  Thou  livest  ?"  she  murmured. 

"  I  live  through  thee,  my  much-loved  one — live  far 
thee,  while  this  heart  beats  !  Oh,  Rosa,  Rosa !  I  loved 
thee  before,  for  thou  didst  siupass  in  beauty  and  good- 
ness aU  I  ever  knew,  and  thou  didst  attract  the  full 
powet  o^  m^  ^\!K^Vss^\ft  thine  own.     But  now — liter 
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what  has  occurred^  after  I  have  seen  that  thy  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  were  not  merely  the  firuit  of  the 
first  moment  when  heart  met  hearty  but  that  these 
great  and  noble  qualities  are  instinctively  thine  own — 
now^  I  say,  I  love  thee  not  only  with  an  earthly  love,  but 
with  the  eternal  strength  of  an  imperishable  affection !'' 

Kosa's  beautiful  star-hke  eyes  glistened  with  joy,  and 
she  hid  her  blushing  face  on  Albinos  breast. 

"  But  now,  for  God's  sake,^^  continued  he,  "  tell  me 
how  you  came  to  perform  this  heroic  deed/' 

"  Mother  was  asleep But,  good  Heaven  !  '^  said 

Rosa,  interrupting  herself,  "  think  if  she  were  to  awake 
and  miss  me !  I  had  better  go  to  her  at  once.  Poor 
mother,  she  will  be  so  alarmed  1^' 

"  Oh,  hast  thou  the  heart  to  leave  me  now,  when  I 
am  dying  with  curiosity  at  thy  feet  ?'' 

"  How  I  like  to  see  thee  there  \"  said  Rosa,  with  beam- 
ing eyes.  "  What  would  Thekla  and  Hildur  say  to  this  ? 
They  always  thought  poor  Will  was  good  enough  for 
me.     Ah !  ^'  exclaimed  she,  "  what  have  I  done  ?  '^ 

Rosa  was  terrified  when  she  found  Weill's  name  had 
escaped  her  lips. 

"Will?''  said  Albin,  sighing  slightly — this  name 
had  always  been  so  dear  to  him,  he  could  not  hear  it 
without  emotion — "  who  is  Will  ?" 

"  Thou  must  not  ask.'' 

"Why  not?", 

"  He  is  some  one — some  one  whom  I  love  very  much, 
and  who  loves  me  still  more  1 " 

"  And  I  am  not  to  ask  thee  about  him,  my  beloved 
Bosa?"  said  Albin  in  surprise.  "That  cannot  be  thy 
meaning." 

"  Yes,  my  fiill  meaning." 

"  Am  I  not  to  have  one  moment's  repose  ?  Some  one 
whom  thou  lovest  very  much,  and  who  loves  thee  still 
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more !     One  loves  not^  without  feeling  jealous  of  all 
who  seek  the  aflfection  of  those  we  ourselves  love ! " 

''  Oh,  it  is  not  worth  any  one's  while  being  jealous  of 
poor  Will :  he  does  not  love  as  we  do — and  yet  he  hm 
me  in  his  own  way.  Ah^  he  is  so  unhappy^  poor  Son(tf 
the  Sigh ! " 

''  What  a  poetical  name  !  I  heard  it  the  first  time 
I  was  at  thy  parent's  house.  He  was  thy  father's  ward; 
but  I  did  not  see  him." 

'^  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  country.  But  didst 
thou  not  wish  to  know  how  ?     Just  now  thou  wert  so 


curious." 


*'  I  am  so  still ;  but  thou,  dear  angel,  hast  so  many 
ways  of  distracting  my  thoughts.  I  certainly  molt 
know  more  about  this  Will.  Has  he  ever  whispered  a 
word  of  love  in  thine  ear?" 

"  Never,  and  never  will,  for  he  is "  ''  deaf  and 

dumb,"  Rosa  had  nearly  said ;  but  remembering  that 
she  had  already  transgressed  her  mother's  command, 
she  quietly  added — "  only  a  brother  !  " 

"Then  thou  mayst  love  him  as  much  as  he  wishes! 
And  now  go  on,  my  beloved  !  Thy  mother  slept,  thou 
saidst  ?  " 

"  And  I  was  still  awake :  I  heard  some  one  touch  the 
handle  of  the  door ;  so,  as  I  had  on  this  white  dressing- 
gown,  I  put  on  my  slippers  and  went  to  the  door.  I 
thought " 

"  That  I  was  there?"  said  Albin  smiling. 

"Oh,  no,  I  did  not  tliink  that,"  answered  Rosa, 
blushing  deeply;  "but  it  blew  so  tremendously,  I 
knew  not  if  we  should  live  or  die.  However,  I  opened 
the  door  a  little,  and  was  terrified  at  seeing  Betty; 
she  was  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  being. 
'  Ma'msell  Rosa !  I  can  go  no  farther,'  said  she,  'but 
I  think  there  is  bad  work  going  on  in  the  hold ;  first, 
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le  horrible  sailor  crept  out  of  it^  and  then  in  again ;  and 
16  Captain  looked  so  strange,  when  he  came  and  spoke 
}  me,  and  then  hurried  in  after  him:  afterwards  I 
eard  such  strange  sounds  !^  Betty's  account  ahnost 
Tupified  me,  but  still  it  roused  all  my  courage :  I  was  no 
uger  afraid ;  I  felt  as  brave  as  a  lioness,  and  as  I  could 
oly  think  '  it  is  sfie/  I  hastened  through  Betty's  cabin 
ito  the  hold.  I  saw  the  light  of  the  lantern,  heard 
ords,  seized  the  large  shovel,  and  stepped  up  on  the 
eap  of  sand,  where,  as  I  had  lost  my  slippers,  I  moved 
oheard  by  those  who  were  beneath/' 

'^  And  when  upon  that  treacherous  bank,  which  only 
3re  thee  because  thou  wert  so  light,  what  didst  thou 
link?" 

"  I  had  no  time  to  think,  but  I  heard  the  more — 
Murd  her  question  whether  thou  would'st  purchase  thy 
fe,  and  become  hers ! '' 

"  Thank  God,  thou  didst  hear  that ! " 

"  I  could  scarcely  breathe — ^yet  thy  answer  !  Oh,  my 
ibin  I  to  what  can  I  compare  my  feelings  when  I  heard 
?  Again,  she  asked,  if  thou  would'st  forsake  the 
Ine-eyed  Rosa,  and '' 

''  I  answered,  that  I  could  as  easily  cease  to  strive 
fter  eternity/' 

"  Aye,  thou  didst ;  and  my  hand  grew  so  strong,  so 
ire,  that  when  she  raised  the  dagger,  I  could  not  miss, 
at  let  the  blow  fall  right  on  her  head.  But  if  I  have 
urt  her — oh,  if  the  blow  be  dangerous! " 

"  There  is  no  danger :  it  stunned  her  for  a  couple  of 
linutes,  and  that  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  enable 
le  to  master  her." 

"But  why  did  you  go  there,  and  get  into  her 
3wer?" 

'*  I  will  tell  thee,  my  Uttle  heroine !"  and  then  Albin 
dated  all  that  had  taken  place.     "  It  was  an  hour  of 

i3 
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torment/'  added  he^  '^  but  an  angel  came  down  fiom 
heaven  and  broke  the  horrible  enchantment/' 

''  Oh,  how  good  and  merciful  God  is !''  sighed  Boia 
with  folded  hands.  "  And/'  she  continued  in  a  low 
tone,  ''how  heavenly  to  have  lived  through  such  mo- 
ments !     But  now  let  me  go." 

"  Yes,  I  will  not  detain  thee  longer :  a  day  will 
come  when  the  bliss  we  now  feel  will  not  die ;  but  it 
will  be  nothing  to  what  we  shall  then  experience.  Oh, 
for  the  time  when  I  can  clasp  thee  in  my  arms  as  my 
wife ! " 

Rosa  shuddered.  ''  For  Heaven's  sake,  never  say  I 
have  given  thee  a  promise.  I  will  keep  my  word  to  my 
father ;  but  yet  I  am  thine  for  ever,  in  life  and  in  death, 
if  I  never  am  thv  wife. 

'^  Rosa,  Rosa ! "  the  half-dead  Amelie  was  again  heard 
to  exclaim,  while  she  glanced  towards  the  door  of  the 
cabin. 

And  away  flew  Rosa  to  her  mother,  and  implored  her 
so  affectionately  and  tenderly  not  to  be  angry :  some- 
thing dreadful  had  happened,  which  she  should  hear 
afterwards. 

Did  it  relate  to  the  ship  ?  " 

Yes,  mother ;  but  it  is  all  right  again  now :  we  see 
the  lighthouse  of  Skagen,  and  if  the  wind  changes,  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  anchor  at  Helsingor." 

"  Right !"  sighed  Amelie — "yes,  I  know  it  is  right; 
and  it  will  soon  be  better!" 


(C 


When  they  reached  Helsingor,  the  cords  were  loosed 
which  had  bound  the  pliant  limbs  of  Mother  Steers- 
man ;  and  as  she  crossed  the  deck,  to  enter  the  boat, 
it  mv^t  \iaN^  \i^eu  supposed  the  Commander  was 
leavva^  \i^*  ^^'^^  N^'aa*^*    ^^\si^«\^^  ^  ^  ashore  him- 
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self;  but  to  prevent  Rosa  feeling  any  apprehension^  he 
caused  a  second  boat  to  be  manned.  Rosa  remained  on 
board  with  her  mother;  and  Amelie  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  be  left  in  peace  till  their  arrival  at  Calmar. 

Once,  Rosa  ventured  to  say,  she  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  continue  their  voyage  to  Westerwik ; 
but  she  received  such  a  short  answer  in  the  negative, 
she  clearly  perceived  her  mother^a  only  wish  was  to  leave 
tlie  '  SeeMulein'  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Captain  stood  leaning  over  the  side,  close  to  the 
accommodation-ladder,  when  the  sailor  John,  who,  as  it 
was  said,  had  received  permission  to  seek  for  a  situation 
in  an  American  vessel  at  Helsingor — her  murderous 
attempt  had  never  been  mentioned — advanced  to  de- 
scend by  this  way,  which,  though  not  usual  among  the 
sailors,  when  they  go  ashore,  had  yet  been  ordered  by 
Albin  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  brave  ^^  Pilot/' 

When  she  approached  the  Captain,  she  bowed  with 
cold  haughtiness,  and  the  scornful  smile  which  curled 
her  lip,  with  the  lightning-glance  she  darted  at  Albin, 
gave  him  the  sad  assurance  that  he  had  now,  more 
than  ever,  a  deadly  enemy.  Unconsciously,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  while  he  made  a  sign  to  his  men 
to  move  away. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  going  to  keep  me?'*  said  Madame 
Susanna,  while  not  only  her  voice  but  her  whole  frame 
trembled. 

^'  Yes,  that  were  certainly  the  safest  thing  to  doy-but 
I  shall  leave  matters  as  they  are.  Remember  the  pro- 
mise you  gave  me !  I  have  kept  mine — I  have  con- 
cealed fix)m  my  crew  the  deed  you  had  well  nigh  accom- 
plished. The  mate,  as  cautious  a  man  as  I  am  myself,  and 
your  oldest  acquaintance,  has  taken  care  of  you  since. 
You  will  now  be  landed  at  Helsingor.     May  I  for  this 
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indulgence — ^this,  perhaps^  too  exact  performaace  of  my 
promise — depend  upon  your  ceasing  to  persecute  me?" 

"  If  the  Captain  is  pleased  to  act  like  a  fool;  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  I  am  to  do  the  same.  But  shall 
we  now  part  ?     I  think  our  business  is  concluded." 

"  Serpent !  *'  said  Albin,  with  glowing  cheeks,  "yoa 
will  sting  even  at  the  last  moment.  You  do  not  mean, 
then,  to  keep  your  promise?  " 

"  A  vow,  forced  by  necessity,  is  no  vow :  I  might 
make  you  a' thousand,  and  break  them  all !  ^' 

"  And  what  if  I  now  retract,  and  deliver  you  into  the 
hands  of  the  law?  '* 

"  I  would  slip  out  of  its  hands  without  much  diffi- 
culty. But  where  is  the  use  of  talking  such  fofly? 
You  have  not  the  courage  to  bring  your  little  hot-howe 
plant  into  a  court  of  justice.  If  you  denounce  me, » 
must  she,  as  the  only  witness — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^I  think, 
Captain,  you  do  not  feel  quite  welL" 

"  Away  with  you ! "  »" 

Albin  made  a  contemptuoujs  movement  with  his  hand. 

But  at  the  same  moment  that  Mother  Steersman 
swang  herself  down  with  the  agility  of  a  monkey,  andfidt 
the  boat  under  her  feet,  she  handed  him  up  a  paper. 

Albin  took  it,  and  after  his  eye  had  rested  on  it  for  a 
moment,  he  threw  it  with  disgust  over  the  side. 

The  paper  contained  the  following  words : — 

"  Farewelly  till  we  meet  again  I 

'^  My  love  and  hatred  are  of  equal  strength.  Yon 
may  exercise  your  imagination  to  try  and  find  out  under 
what  form  I  shall  next  be  heard  of.  Look  round  you 
when  Tou  walk,  when  you  sit,  when  you  lie.  Your 
faithful  shadow  will  never  forsake  you — ^the  children  of 
her  thoughts  will  hover  about  you  continually ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  HARBOUB  OF  OALMAB. 

A  WARM  glowing  light  rested  upon  the  ancient  city 
izkd  the  Island  of  Oeland  stretching  like  a  bulwark  along 
the  sea,  and  flocks  of  jackdaws  hovered  over  <he  ruins 
3f  the  Castle,  that  treasury  of  the  bloodiest  reminiscences 
jf  the  fatherland.  The  winged  multitudes  could  now 
[lold  their  jubilee  undisturbed  &om  morning  till  evening : 
they  migh^  erect  their  dwellings  in  the  convenient  loop- 
tioles,  where  arquebus  and  cannon  had  once  scared 
iiWay  the  flying  enemy ;  and  this  day  their  scream  was 
louder  than  usual,  as  they  flew  round  and  round  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  How  happy  are  the  feelingsVe  expe- 
rience, when,  after  a  long  voyage,  we  again  see  land, 
irithout  being  actually  those  we  should  experience  on 
beholding  our  own  shores ;  yet  they  are  almost  as  dear, 
Brom  the  sense  of  security  they  bring,  and  the  recollec- 
laons  they  recall ! 

,How  often  had  Amelie  thought  during  those  weari- 
lome  days :  ''  Shall  I  ever  again  see  the  old  walls  of 
Wiaby?'^ 

Though  she  was  not  exactly  at  Wisby,  yet  its  ruined 
towers  and  battlements  were  close  to  those  of  Calmar. 
Oeland  lay  near  its  sister  isle  of  Gothland  *,  t\i^  ^^^V 
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daws  reminded  her  of  the  starlings  of  her  dear  Wisby. 
Oh^  how  pleasant  it  was  to  be  so  near  home !  to  think 
she  should  so  soon  leave  the  '  SeeMulein !' 

But  if  Amelie  was  glad^  there  were  others  who  were 
by  no  means  so.  Albin  had  delayed  his  important 
commimication  to  this  time.  The  ladies  were  to  be  his 
guests  at  dinner  for  the  last  time  in  the  '  Seefranldni' 
as  Madame  Mork  wished  to  go  on  board  a  sloop  whidi 
she  thought  would  reach  Wisby  early  the  foUoving 
morning. 

All  was  life  and  bustle  in  the  cabin  and  in  the  saloon. 
Amelie  was  surprisingly  active ;  Betty  was  also  busy, 
though  her  wishes  were  as  much  for  as  against  the 
prospect  of  leaving  her  sea-life. 

"  If  it  had  its  real  and  terrible  evils,"  thought  she, 
while  slie  was  assisting  her  mistress  to  pack,  "  yet  there 
was  much  also  that  was  agreeable,  which  I  shall  sorely 
miss." 

Rosa  did  nothing,  but  sat  unoccupied  in  a  comer  of 
the  sofa. 

"  Why,  how  idle  you  are  ! "  said  her  mother.  "  I 
think,  now  we  are  all  well,  it  has  come  to  your  turn  to 
be  ill.  Thank  God,  the  moment  we  anchored,  I  felt 
like  another  person.  Did  you  hear  me  speak  to  yoib 
Rosa?"  began  Amelie,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  a 
reply. 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"WeU!" 

"  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  to  answer." 

"Do  you  not  mean,  then,  to  pack  up -anything? 
You  know  we  have  some  visits  to  pay  this  afternoon, 
and  we  must  go  on  board  betimes." 

"Ah,  dear  mother,  I  would  rather  not  pay  any 
visits."  , 

"  Where  wiU  you  stay  then  T 
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"  Where  ? — ^I  will  stay  here,  till  we  leave  the  ship  for 
good." 

Amelie  grew  very  red.  "  Are  you  going  to  remain 
here  alone  when  your  mother  has  left?  Rosa,  you 
astonish  me." 

Bosa  threw  herself  upon  the  other  end  of  the  sofa : 
she  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  her  tears.  To  leave 
the  '  SeeMulein/  was  to  leave  happiness  itself;  never  to 
aee  her  lover,  was  to  renounce  life  at  once. 

"No,  at  least  I  may  be  allowed  to  cry,"  exclaimed 
she,  petulantly.  And  so  ended  all  the  self-command 
which  Rosa  had  hitherto  exercised  before  her  mother. 

"  Nothing  now  is  wanting  but  that  Captain  Stanger- 
ling  should  come,"  said  Amelie  in  despair.  "  Rosa,  if 
your  sisters  were  to  see  you — if  Thekla  thought  that 
you — " 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Will  Madame  Mork  allow  me  to  pay  her  a  farewell 
visit?" 

"  My  dear  Captain  Stangerling,  I  am  just — I  am  busy 
pack " 

She  could  not  finish,  for  Albin  opened  the  door,  and 
entered  with  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  firesh  flowers :  he 
had  gone  on  shore  himself  to  fetch  them. 

After  bowing  lower  than  usual  to  Madame  Mork,  he 
approached  the  sofa, 

''  Rosa  is  not  very  well,"  said  Amelie  in  a  tone  of 
excuse. 

''Then  surely  these  flowers  will  be  welcome,  the 
perfume  is  so  refreshing."  And  regardless  of  Amelie^s 
presence,  the  young  man  stooped  down  over  the  sofa, 
and  pressed  the  flowers  into  Rosa's  hand,  which  he 
kissed  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  sight  of  the  lovely  flowers,  given,  too,  in  such 
a  manner^  Rosa  smiled,  and  without  thinking  of  her 
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mother's  astonishment^  she  kissed  them^  and  let  lier 
tears  fall  into  their  bright  cups. 

Amelie  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Betty,  you  must  have  something  to  do  for  yourself : 
go,  and  have  everything  ready,  for  we  shaD  start  in 
the  afternoon.** 

Away  flew  Betty. 

She  had  waited  the  whole  morning  for  this  permissioii, 
and  now  wished  in  her  heart  that  "some  one,'*  who  wm 
then  on  deck,  and  whom  she  might  never  see  again, 
might  guess  that  she  was  at  liberty;  and  "some  one^ 
did  guess;  for  when  Betty  was  turning  everything 
topsy-turvy  in  the  cabin,  previous  to  packing  her  trunk, 
the  mate  suddenly  appeared  with  a  dish  of  nice  fresh 
strawberries  in  his  hand. 

We  will  not  stop  now,  however,  to  describe  the  love- 
scene  between  our  good  friend,  Bas,  and  the  pretty  little 
Betty.  She  who,  on  the  morning  that  she  slept,  had 
so  well  comprehended  all  that  passed  between  the  Cap- 
tain and  her  young  mistress,  could  not  be  so  simple  as 
to  misunderstand  Bas — and  ere  they  parted,  Betty  was 
the  promised  bride  of  the  handsome  Mate  of  the 
'  Seefraulein.* 

"  This  afternoon,**  said  he,  towards  the  close  of  their 
conversation,  "  when  I  have  spoken  to  the  Captain,  I 
will  seek  Madame  Mork,  who  has  been  like  a  mother 
to  you,  and  in  the  autumn  you  will  see  me  at  Wisby, 
where  I  shall  go  to  ask  your  parents*  consent.  They 
will  not  say  No  ? — what  think  you,  dear  Betty  ?** 

"  I  do  not  think  about  it :  I  know  they  will  say  Yes, 
to  him  to  whom  I  have  given  my  heart.** 

"  Thank  you  for  this  assurance.     But  one  thing  I  will 

say  to  you :  do  not  be  faithless ;  if  you  are,  I  never  could 

outWve  \\i«i  sorrow  again.     And  now  I  am  as  happy 

as  any  ixvaa  otv  ^«i\Xi.   '^^'^  '^^^■^^^n  will  congratu- 
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Late  me !     Ood  grant  he  may  land  as  safely  as  I  have 
done/' 

But  the  Captain  did  not  land  so  safely. 

Scarcely  had  Betty  closed  the  door^  than  he  turned 
with  glowing  cheeks  to  Amelie^  who^  seeing  she  could 
not  escape  this  conversation^  which  had  been  long  im- 
pending^ sat  down  mechanically. 

*'  My  dear  Madame  Mork'^ — ^Albin  now  stood  beside 
her — '*  I  scarcely  think  you  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
sentiments  I  cherish  for  your  daughter^  Rosa;  but  let 
me  add^  that  these  sentiments  have  been  increasing 
for  a  year^  and  would  have  taken  me  to  Wisby  this 
autumn^  had  not  this  fortunate  meetings  a  few  months 
aooner  decided  our  fate — I  venture  to  say  our  fate^  as 
Bosa  has  blessed  me  by  reciprocating  my  feelings.'^ 
Albin  chose  his  words  carefully^  so  that  in  the  more  than 
probable  case  of  her  giving  him  a  negative  answer^  Amelie 
might  know  she  would  meet  with  a  strong  resistance. 

"Did  she  say  that  decidedly,  Captain  Stangerling?'* 
asked  she^  while  a  slight  colour  dyed  her  cheeks. 

''  Yes,  dear  Madame  Mork.  I  ventured  to  make  use 
of  this  expression,  in  the  hope  that  my  wishes  would 
meet  with  no  obstacle  from  the  parents  of  my  Rosa ; 
for  my  position  is  such,  that  I  may  lawfully  ask  their 
consent.'^ 

"  Has  Rosa  given  you  any  encouragement  ?*' 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Amelie  glanced  at  her 
daughter,  whose  burning  face  had  simk  upon  the 
flowers,  while  she  listened,  scarcely  having  courage  to 
breathe. 

"  She  reAised  to  promise  me  her  hand ;  a  promise, 
however,  which  I  coidd  not  ask,  as  that  depends  on  her 
parents ;  but  after  a  reserve  which  drove  me  to  despair, 
she  allowed  me  to  suspect,  and  at  last  to  see,  the  rictv 
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treasure  of  her  feelings,  vhich  is  her  own  to  give— ud 
this  treasure  is  mine." 

"  Rosa  1"  Amelie  turned  to  her  daughter  with  a  look 
in  which  grief,  compassion,  and  anguish  mingled— 
"  Rosa !  have  you,  bound  as  you  were  by  a  piedoni 
promise  to  your  father,  ventured  to  make  one  to  Cip- 
tain  Stangerling?" 

Rosa  left  the  sofa  and  slowly  approached  the  ebair 
where  her  mother  sat.  She  made  no  excuse,  lud 
not  a  word,  but  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  weeping  Uid 
her  head  upou  her  mother's  breast. 

"  Oh,  my  child  I"  said  Amelie,  with  difficulty  nip- 
pressing  her  own  tears,  "  I  warned  thee." 

"  Ha  I"  said  Albin,  "  now  I  understand  Rosa's  shy 
timidity — her  fear  of  the  deck.  This  uuiou  was  then 
repulsive  to  you,  Madame  Mark,  before  it  was  even 
mentioned  ?" 

"  You  must  forgive  me.  Captain  Stangerling,  if  I  am 
candid.  The  very  first  day  we  were  on  board,  your 
sentiments  were  visible  to  me;  and  di8agreea,ble  as  it 
was  to  speak  of  such  tilings  to  this  child,  still  I  wished 
her  to  avoid  the  danger,  for  I  knev^  that  her  wishes 
would  never  meet  the  approbation  of  my  husband." 

"  Do  not  say  never,  my  mother !"  exclaimed  Rosa, 
raising  her  eyes,  in  which  the  bitterest  grief  was  depicted. 

Amelie  raised  her  up  and  pressed  her  hand;  she  who 
had  herself  so  deeply  loved,  and  even  did  so  stilL 
Oh,  what  a  moment ! — Was  she  to  tear  from  her  child, 
her  darling,  the  object  of  such  innocent  and  heavenly 
feelings  ?  And  yet,  when  she  thought  of  Ame,  of  Will, 
of  the  duties  which  were  now  incumbent  upon  her, 
watching  alone  as  she  did  over  Rosa,  she  must  have  the 
courage  to  overthrow  licr  happiness. 

Albin,  who  had  watched  Amelie's  inward  strug^e 
wWh  mciaosva^Vo^i  "^i"^^  read  nothing  but  hopelea- 
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i^ess  ou  her  countenance,  could  not  imagine  how  a 
mother,  who  loved  her  daughter  so  intensely,  coidd 
thus  withstand  her  tears. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  minutes,  he  again  said :  '^  May 
I  be  allowed  to  ask  the  question,  why  a  union  with  me 
shonld  so  displease  Herr  Mork  ?  It  cannot  be  possible 
that  you  think  the  remembrance  of  the  transaction  we 
had  together  last  autumn,  could  cause  this  dislike?'' 

"  I  know  not  exactly  what  then  occurred,  but  I  am 
forced  to  confess,  that  my  husband  never  forgets  an 
offence,  even  were  it  a  just  or  unavoidable  one." 

"  Never  can  he  weigh  the  happiness  of  his  child  in 
the  same  balance  with  a  few  hasty  words,  spoken,  per* 
haps,  under  just  provocation ;  but  there  is  no  occasion 
now  to  speak  of  his  refusal,  when  I  have  not  yet  asked 
his  consent/' 

''  I  am  not  speaking  of  his  refusal  as  regards  you : 
were  there  no  other  impediment  to  Rosa's  happiness, 
we  might  hope  to  find  some  means  for  conquering  his 
ayersion.  But  to  any  man  who  had  solicited  her  hand, 
I  would  have  given  the  same  answer,  which,  with  a 
bleeding  heart,  I  have  been  compelled  to  give  you, 
namely,  a  decided  negative." 

'*A  decided  negative,"  repeated  Albin,  his  face 
bnming,  *'  is  very  easily  given ;  but  I  hope,  Madame 
Mork,  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  feelings  with 
which  Rosa  has  inspired  me,  are  of  much  too  strong 
and  elevated  a  nature  to  be  quite  as  easily  banished." 

''I  cannot  control  your  feelings,"  replied  Amelie, 
with  some  degree  of  haughtiness,  '^nor  those  of  my 
daughter ;  but  as  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  wishes  I  have, 
during  two-and-twenty  years,  learned  to  respect,  I  am 
not  now  going  to  withdraw  that  respect.  My  husband 
will  himself  dispose  of  his  daughter's  hand ;  and  as 
Bosa  has  already  confessed  that   nothing  can   avail 
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against  this  rights  delicacy  demands  that  we  should 
look  upon  this  affair  as  totally  ended/' 

''Very  well/'  answered  Albin^  with  that  cooliien 
which  sometimes  rests  upon  the  lips^  when  the  heart 
glows  with  the  volcano  that  bums  within — ''very  wdll 
But^  Madame  Mork^  you  must  forgive  my  going  to 
Wisby  in  a  few  months^  and  hearing  my  sentence 
from  the  lips  of  the  merchant  himself/' 

"I  know  not  why  you  should  wait  so  long;  for  ai 
you  do  not  consider  a  mother's  refusal  sufficient^  two 
post  days  will  be  enough  to  take  my  husband's  answer 
to  Stockhohn." 

Albin  bowed.  "  Herr  Mork  may  spare  himself  that 
trouble;  in  any  case  I  shall  go  to  Wisby^  after  my 
next  voyage." 

"But  is  that  delicate,  Captain  Stangerling?" 

"  In  a  circumstance  upon  which  the  earthly  hap- 
pincss  of  two  beings  entirely  depends,  all  delicacy  and 
reserve  are  out  of  place ;  and  here,  in  the  presence  of 
the  mother  of  my  beloved,  I  swear,  that  death  alone 
will  prevent  me  from  being  with  her  by  the  end  of 
October  at  farthest,  but  perhaps  before ;  and  if  Boas 
loves  me  as  I  love  her,  she  will  now  renew  the  vow  she 
has  already  made  me." 

"  I  solenmly  protest  against  that !"  said  Amelie. 
"  Bosa  is  but  a  child,  and  knows  not  yet  how  she  should 
act." 

''No,  mother!"  exclaimed  Bosa,  who  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart  had  listened  to  the  words  of  her  lover — ''  no, 
mother,  I  am  no  longer  a  child  I  I  may  be  childish, 
indeed ;  but  I  know,  nevertheless,  what  I  mean  when  it 
relates  to  anything  important.  I  can  never  love  any 
human  being  as  I  love  Captain  Stangerling ;  therefore, 
I  can  never  be  untrue  to  him.  When  he  comes,  even 
should  he  delay  years  instead  of  days,  he  shall  either 
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find  me  faithful^  or  only  find  the  turf  beneath  which 
I  may  repose;  for  compidsion  cannot  be,  where 
love  is/' 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  a  thousand  thanks,  beloved  of  my 
mnd,  for  those  words !  I  know  they  are  not  empty 
sounds  /'  and  forgetting  all  but  his  love,  Albin  stretched 
out  his  arms,  and  Rosa  threw  herself  on  his  breast 
with  as  perfect  security  as  if  she  had  anchored  in 
some  safe  harbour. 

Amelie  turned  away  her  head :  her  heart  bled ;  and 
as  this  was  the  last  happy  moment  that  Rosa  might 
ever  have  in  life,  Amelie  would  not  interrupt  it.  "  Oh, 
poor  child  I  Thou  wilt  surely  pay  for  this  one  by  a 
thousand  others,  that  can  never  be  what  this  is.^' 

"Now,*^  said  Albin,  at  last,  while,  with  renewed  hope, 
he  placed  her  in  her  mother's  arms — "  now  I  will  go ; 
for  I  feel  sure — come  what  may.*' 


In  the  afternoon,  when  Amelie  stood  prepared  to 
leave  the  cabin — Rosa  was  already  in  the  corridor— 
the  mate  pushed  open  the  door,  saying,  ''  Pardon  me, 
Madame,''  and  the  same  moment  that  Bas  disappeared 
through  the  door,  Rosa  felt  herself  drawn,  she  knew 
not  how,  into  the  saloon. 

''  I  was  just  going  to  look  for  you,  mate,"  said 
Amelie,  with  a  friendly  smile,  "for  I  know  no  one 
I  can  better  ask" — she  handed  him  a  roll  of  bank- 
notes— "  to  distribute  this  among  the  crew.  You  will 
be  kind  enough  to  take  the  trouble  ?" 

''  I  thank  you,  as  in  duty  bound :  it  shall  be  duly 
attended  to.  In  my  youth — and  that  was  not  yesterday 
— you  see,  madame,  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  purchase 
a  starry  shawl,  of  a  sky-blue  colour — for  I  have  ever 
thought^  that  if  love   had  a  colour,  it  must  be  sky- 
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blue ;   but  nothing  came  of  the  bargain,  for  noUimg 
came  of  anytliing  ehe" 

"In  Heaven*s  name/'  thought  Amelie,  "what  is  all 
this  about?  It  will  be  a  mercy  if  we  ever  reach  homfi, 
with  all  this  love/' 

"  I  would  respectfully  ask/'  continued  Bas,  making 
a  low  bow,  "  if  my  confidence  is  amiss  ?" 

"  No,  my  good  Mate,  certainly  not ;  but  I  do  not 
exactlv  understand  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  easily  understood.  For  some  time 
this  shawl  has  once  more  danced  before  my  eyes;  and  it 
was  now  my  wish  to  ask  you,  madame,  if  you  have  any 
objection  to  make  to  my  giving  it  to  Betty,  should  I 
be  able  to  find  one ;  and  I  think  she  will  be  well  content 
with  the  gift,  as  she  has  already  done  me  the  honour  of 
accepting  another/' 

"  Wliat  kind  of  gift  ?"  asked  Amelie,  who  found  it 
impossible  to  suppress  a  smile. 

"  This,"  said  Bas,  laying  his  hand  with  a  dignified 
and  pleased  gesture  on  his  heart ;  "  and  I  hope,  dear 
madame,  you  will  not  think  she  has  acted  wrong; 
for  if  I  may  say  so  of  myself,  she  might  have  chwen 


worse." 


"  I  blame  not  her  taste,  my  good  mate,  and  I  hope 
and  think  Betty's  parents  will  consent ;  but  as  I  am 
only  Betty's  mistress,  I  have  no  right  to  give  anv 
decided  opinion." 

"That  is  very  possible,  and  very  right.  But  I  will 
write  them  a  letter;  and  my  Captain,  who  is  the— 
I  beg"  of  you  to  be  good  enough  to  mark  my  words— 
the  best  master  that  ever  walked  a  plank,  thinks  a 
great  deal  of  me,  and  is  much  indebted  to  Betty  for  a 
little  service  which  I  am  proud  to  think  she  was  able  to 
render  him :  he  promised  me,  a  moment  ago,  a  nice  little 
capital  as  a  marriage-gift.     I  thought  of  asking  yoo 
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to  represent  both  one  and  the  other  to  Betty's  parents^ 
who  will  then  certainly  not  say  No/' 

**  Be  assured,  my  good  mate,  I  will  adhere  to  the 
truth — ^more  is  not  necessary.  And  you  may  also  be 
certain  that  Betty  will  not  leave  our  house  without  a 
portion/' 

*^My  most  respectful  thanks^  madame."  Bowing 
low,  Bas  went  backwards  through  the  doorway,  and 
when  his  firm  step  entered  the  saloon,  Rosa  had  just 
escaped  from  the  arms  of  her  beloved. 

''  Now,  now,"  whispered  she,  and  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  "  now — ^it  is  all  over — shall  we  meet  again 
here,  or — above?" 

''First  here,  then  above;  for  neither  heaven  nor 
earth  can  separate  two  loving  hearts." 

Albin  little  suspected  he  was  now  with  rapid  strides 
approaching  an  abyss  that  might  swallow  up  everything. 

''  I  know  not,"  said  Rosa,  "  why  this  deep  anguish 
lies  upon  my  soul.  I  must  not  receive  a  letter  from  thee ; 
but  if  Bas  writes  to  Betty " 

'*  Oh,  it  is  very  hard  that  one  must  have  recourse  to 
such  means.  Still,  thou  shalt  receive  letters,  my  own 
loved  angel,  which  will  help  thee  to  beguile  the  time." 

'*  And  when  thou  comest — what  if  something  dreadful 
has  happened — ^if  a  thousand  fearful  obstacles  are  placed 
between  us?" 

''  Then  thou  shalt  go  on  board  with  thy  Viking  to 
the  shores  of  Norway :  we  can  be  united  there  without 
all  this  ceremony." 

**  What  saidst  thou  ? — ^Ah,  that  was  not  my  meaning. 
And  yet,  if  nothing  else  were  left  to  us — " 
Rosa,  Rosa !"  called  her  mother. 
Mother  calls !  Oh,  why  must  I  suffer  so  much— 
to  be  here  a  whole  evening  without  seeing  thee  ! — No, 
not  to  Norway:  mother  had  a  great  deal  of  sorrow 
there—" 
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"  Rosa,  Boaa  1" 

"  In  Norway  ?     Has  she  then — " 

But  again  the  mother's  voice  was  heard.  One 
more  embrace  was  given  for  life  and  for  death — one 
look,  not  into  the  eyes,  but  into  the  heart — and  all  tu 
over. 

At  sunrise  the  sloop  sailed  for  Wisbj. 

Two  handkerchie&  were  waved  from  her  deck,  sail 
two  from  that  of  the  '  Seefraulein,'  and  immediate^ 
after,  the  latter  spread  her  sails,  and  continued  herwiy. 
But  Captain  Stangerling  never  forgot  the  harboni  i^ 
Calmar. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THB  BXrUBH  HOIOL 


*'  Mt  powers  of  inyention  are  exhausted ;  he  has 
neither  strength  nor  inclination  left  for  anything — ^it 
nnst  soon  end  I''  so  said  Thekla  to  her  father^  who  sat 
apon  a  sofa  opposite  to  the  arm-chair  in  which  a  young 
cnan,  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton^  lay  in  a  recumbent 
position,  supported  by  pillows. 

Holgerson  answered  his  daughter  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

He  did  not  himself  look  as  if  many  of  life's  powers 

■'^Te  left  him ;  for  every  muscle  in  his  face  told  of 

^thlike  agony.     He  must  have  suffered  fearfiilly — 

^4  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  transparent  form  in 

^^  chair,  Holgersen  though  he  might  have  one  foot  in 

^^  grave,  yet  that  he  had  the  other  still  firmly  fixed 

this  earth. 

»ince  the  time  that  poor  Will  had  lost  the  sun  that 

^^^^med  and  animated  him,  a  deep  melancholy  had 

^^t  over  his  soul.     For  the  first  month  he  stru^led 

^ome  degree  against  it :  he  would  stand  for  hours  in 

"^^a's  favourite  place,  in  the  ruins  of  Wisby,  looking 

'^^  on  the  sea,  or  lie  near  the  loophole  in  the  Maiden's 

^''Vrer,  thinking  of  the  time  when  he  had  helped  Bosa 

make  the  moss-bank;    and  sometimes  \ie  ivovii^ 

"Vox.  ///.  ¥^ 
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wander  about  the  ruins  with  Rolf^  reading  the  little 
notes  over  and  over  again  which  Bosa  had  sent  him 
from  a  strange  land.  But  the  dead  letters  soon  failed 
of  imparting  life  to  the  dying  spirit :  their  life  ceased 
to  warm^  and  the  more  empty  and  indifferent  ihey 
became,  the  more  rapidly  did  his  frame  begin  to  sink. 

He  would  eat  nothing  of  his  own  accord ;  and  it  wu 
only  through  a  thousand  different  contrivances  that 
they  persuaded  him  at  last  to  take  sufficient  nomiah- 
ment  to  support  the  flickering  flame.  He  had  for  a 
long  time  been  too  weak  to  leave  his  room^  and  there 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  treated  like  a  lifeless  being, 
without  displaying  the  slightest  feeling  of  gratitude, 
pleasure,  or  sorrow,  let  them  do  what  they  would. 

The  renewed  assurance  that  Rosa  would  soon  retnn 
home,  had  no  effect :  he  appeared  to  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  seeing  her  again,  and  suspected  they  had  de- 
ceived him  with  a  vision  of  happiness  they  had  con- 
jured up;  for  if  Holgersen  alluded  to  it,  his  countenance 
assumed  an  expression  of  savage  reproach ;  but  it  was 
but  a  shadow  that  suddenly  appeared  and  as  quickly 
vanished.  One  human  feeling  was  still  left — ^hislove 
for  Rolf. 

But  Rolf,  too,  seemed  to  have  grown  sad,  and  lay  at 
his  master's  feet  as  still  and  immovable  as  Will  himselt 
When,  however.  Will's  pale  hand,  which  generally 
rested  mechanically  upon  Rolf's  head,  moved,  the  dog 
would  move  too,  and  fix  his  eyes  with  an  inquiringi 
searching  glance  upon  his  master.  A  slight  ^ake  of 
the  head  answered  Rolf's  question,  and  so  the  CQnTe^ 
sation  ended;  and  there  they  sat  near  each  othtf, 
forming  a  picture  that  no  one  could  look  at  without 
deep  and  melancholy  interest. 

H.c\^e;T^\\.\i^been  unwearied  in  watching  over  and 
try\x\]g\x>  0[i!^^  vsA  ^^^^sQ&sf^^^^^a^Uuii^  as  any  con- 
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>lation  was    possible^    and   next    to    him    Thekla's 
atience  had  been  most  exemplary. 

Daring  this  time^  Thekla  had  become  much  to  her 
ither :  he  had  conquered  his  instinctive  fear  of  her^ 
le  had  overcome  her  dislike  to  him :  they  had  suffered^ 
lonmed,  and  prayed  together ;  and  often  had  Thekla^s 
dice,  with  more  forcible  words  than  Amelie  could  have 
mnd^  led  the  soul  of  the  life- wearied  man  to  the  brink 
f  the  fountain  of  mercy^  and  to  those  living  waters 
^liere  he  might  drink^  till^  strengthened  and  refreshed^ 
e  again  took  the  cross  upon  his  shoulder  and  went  his 
my.  And  then  the  Angel  of  Life  tarried^  and  that  hour 
"as  delayed  when  the  Angel  of  Death  must  raise  a 
omer  of  the  curtain  that  veiled  that  unknown  land 
fiber  which  his  soul  yearned^  but  from  which  he  started 
ack,  fearing  he  durst  not  enter  till  an  atonement  had 
een  made  here  below. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  even  a  look^  a  smile^ 
r  the  least  notice  to-day/*  continued  Thekla.  ''I 
jid  almost  a  mind  to  have  Rosa's  dolls  brought  from 
Sfhagen — perhaps^  seeing  these  images  of  childhood 
light  have  had  some  effect.^' 

''There  must  be  life  and  blood  in  what  coidd  pro- 
uce  any  such  revulsion/'  said  Holgersen;  'Hhe  dolls  are 
amb  and  dead  Uke  himself — ^he  will  never  look  at  them." 

^'  I  will  try,  however, — ^but  I  will  first  ask  him  if  he 
rould  like  to  see  Rosa's  dolls." 

Thekla  approached  Will,  touched  his  forehead,  and 
x>ked  at  him  so  intently,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
■ifle  his  feeble  eyelids;  but  it  was  vain  to  think  of 
oaking  him  keep  them  open  long  enough  to  give  the 
tecessary  signs :  the  clouded  mirror  would  receive  no 
mage,  no  impression,  and  the  heavy  lids  again  closed. 

At  that  moment,  an  elastic  step  boimded  through 
he  outer  room^  the  door  flew  open,  and  HMah,  ^tclqsX 

^1 
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breathless  with  haste  and  delight^  cried  out:  ''Here 
they  are — ^here  they  are !  " 

Will  knew  not  he  was  left  alone;  at  length  Bolfi 
scratching^  wagging  his  tail,  and  restlessness^  made  him 
look  up.  Then  Rolf  ran  immediately  to  the  door  and 
back  again,  as  if  he  would  ask  his  master  to  follow  lui 
example ;  but  Will  would  not  obey  the  summons.  With 
stupid  astonishment  he  watched  the  impatient  more- 
ments  of  the  dog — ^that  was  all. 

But  at  the  first  words,  '^  Here  they  are,  here  thqr 
are  V*  Holgersen  shook  the  heavy  grave-dust  from  off 
his  spirit,  and  once  more  felt  that  fire  which  made  Ui 
blood  boil,  as  it  had  done  when,  thirteen  years  before, 
he  received  Amelie's  renewed  vows. 

For  the  third  time  she  was  now  restored  to  him,  and 
iu  the  passionate  vehemence  with  which  he  pressed  the 
only  being  he  had  ever  loved  to  his  heart,  there  was  so 
much  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  his  departed  youth,  that 
it  was  only  when  the  first  ebullition  of  feeling  was  over, 
that  Amelie  perceived  the  fearful  devastation  three 
months  had  wrought  in  her  husband. 

*'  I  could  not  have  borne  it  longer  I"  whispered  he, 
in  those  tones  which  had  once  lulled  her  heart  to  sleep. 
^'  Oh  tell  me,  hast  thou  longed  to  return  ?  Was  I  any- 
thing to  thee  ?" 

"Anything?  Was  not  my  heart  ever  with  thee, 
Ame  ?     Does  it  not  still  remain  with  thee  V^ 

"  Oh^  what  a  breath  of  heaven  is  imparted  in  thoie 
words !  Amelie,  I  rejoice  that  thou  art  come;  now  thy 
love  will  sustain  me,  till  everything  becomes  as  right 
as  it  ever  can  be  here.'' 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  Amelie's  lips  :  she  knew  it  could 
not  be  so,  but  she  reserved  this  for  another  opportunity; 
aivdi  mc^vtfeftL  ^^^^^vmately  for  Will. 

"  ^\vou  NT^X.  ^^^»     ^Tv^  \isj5^  \»kAXL  such  hoW  of 
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im,  that  he  must  have  an  assured  hope^  and  we  will  not 
elay  giving  it  to  him :  Bosa^s  heart  will  surely  com- 
liserate  his  sorrow/^ 

While  the  husband  and  wife  exchanged  their  hearts^ 
selings^  their  looks  and  tears^  Rosa  lay  now  in  Thekla's^ 
ow  in  Hildur's  arms.  Then  it  came  to  their  turn  to 
e  pressed  to  the  heart  of  their  beloved  and  loving 
lother^  while  the  arms  of  the  father  were  twined  round 
losa. 

But  we  pass  over  these  first  moments^  in  which  there 
I  only  time  to  feel^  but  none  to  think  of  the  changes 
he  separation  of  a  few  months  may  have  caused  in 
ach.  Later^  there  was  seen,  but  gradually  and  with 
iver-increasing  surprise,  anxiety,  and  astonishment, 
auch  that  was  totally  unexpected  and  strange. 

The  first  that  experienced  this  was  Rosa. 

''  Ah,^'  exclaimed  she,  ^^how  delighted  I  was  when  I 
irst  beheld  the  old  ruins,  the  birds' -nests,  the  fiowers, 
he  flag-staff,  and  everything  else !  But  where  is  my 
lear,  good  Will?''  continued  she,  impatient  that  she 
lad  not  greeted  the  playmate  of  her  childhood,  the 
lumb  friend  of  her  youth.  "Why  is  he  not  here? 
le  cannot  know  we  have  come  home.'' 

''  My  child,"  said  Holgersen,  in  his  most  impressive 
one,  ''I  am  sure  you  will  perceive  with  grief  how 
Quch  your  absence  has  cost  the  poor  youth,  whose  life 
a  nothing  without  you." 

But  the  deeper  meaning  of  these  words  glided  past 
loea's  ear. 

She  so  well  knew  that  Will  loved  her — ^that  he  had 
oiflBed  her — ^it  could  awaken  no  other  thought  than  that 
ihe  must  hasten  to  see  him  again,  and  give  him  her 
umal  assurance,  that  "  Rosa  loved  her  dear  good  Will 
rerjr  much." 

And  when  she  understood  where  he  was,  she  im- 
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mediately  hastened  to  the  chamber  dose  to  the  ileeping- 
room  of  her  parents^  which  had  once  been  Holgenen'i 
own  room^  but  now  was  appropriated  to  Will. 

Her  father  followed  her,  and  afterwards  came  Amdie 
and  her  other  daughters;  for  Thekla  detained  ber 
mother,  to  inform  her  of  Will's  unhappy  state. 

When  Rosa  entered,  and  saw  Will's  shadow  lying  in 
the  arm-chair,  she  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  and  stood 
perfectly  immoveable. 

It  was  not  merely  her  sympathy  for  Will's  sufferings, 
and  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  change  in  him, 
that  shocked  her ;  it  was  a  thought,  a  foreboding,  thst 
no  one  could  have  suspected — ^it  was  a  withering 
lightning  that  struck  her  heart,  and  almost  crushed  iL 

Will  vanished  from  before  Bosa's  eyes. 

She  saw  him  no  longer :  it  was  her  lover,  her  Albin, 
wrapt  in  death's  cold  embrace !  That  brow  was  his— 
the  mouth,  the  eyelashes,  that  finely  chiselled  nose — the 
whole  figure  was  his,  not  indeed  as  she  had  parted  from 
him,  full  of  life,  love,  and  hope,  but  as  he  soon  mi^ 
be,  if  either  the  dagger  of  rejected  love  pierced  Ini 
breast,  or  the  treacherous  mermaid  drew  him  down,  and 
cooled  his  warm  heart's  blood  in  her  arms. 

No  one  doubted,  however,  that  this  emotion  was 
caused  by  her  grief  at  the  sight  of  Will. 

Ilolgersen  and  Thekla  built  many  hopes  on  this  strong 
display  of  feeling :  Amelie  saw  but  little  in  it.  Hildnr 
only  thought  of  what  was  then  before  her;  for  she 
knew  not  the  fate  that  was  destined  for  Rosa. 

No  one  wished  to  interrupt  the  impression  that  this 
surprise  might  make  upon  Will ;  but  Rolf,  who,  withoot 
any  one  knowing  it,  acted  for  every  one,  scratched  and 
pushed  his  master,  till  he  at  last  opened  his  wearj 
eyes. 

TVvc^  -v^XAJti^dL^^aA  ^bince  with  deep  sympathy. 
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The  eyelids  did  not  again  dose  as  before.  The 
douded  mirror''  by  degrees  received  an  expression ;  a 
Lght  colour  rose  to  his  cheeks,  and  every  limb  trembled; 
iC  fountain  of  light  revived,  uid  during  this  time  his 
ok  was  rivetted  upon  Rosa. 

He  became  suddenly  afifected,  as  if  by  an  electric 
LOck.  He  probably  thought  he  had  been  dreaming ; 
it  the  instant  he  awoke  to  certainty,  he  crept  to  Rosa's 
et,  and  giving  way  to  a  violent  flood  of  tears  and 
range  piercing  exclamations  —  in  which  joy,  pain, 
sspair,  and  rapture  were  expressed — ^he  embraced  the 
mds  and  feet  of  the  young  girl  with  caresses,  wild  and 
plent  as  those  of  a  faithful  dog  when  he  sees  his 
Aster;  and  had  not  two  bright  flames  glistened  in  his 
res,  it  might  have  been  thought  he  too  would  have 
^en  contented  with  the  same  friendly  caress  that  is 
»towed  upon  that  most  trusty  friend  of  mankind. 
osa  awoke  &om  the  reverie  which  for  some  minutes 
id  carried  her  soul  far  away  from  Will,  and  now  beheld 
le  hopeless  misery  that  was  depicted  in  his  whole 
)pearance;  she  therefore  followed  her  own  natural 
elings,  stooped  down,  and  twined  her  arm  round  his 
sck ;  she  would  mingle  her  tears  with  his. 

But  scarcely  did  the  youth  feel  her  breath  upon  his 
leek,  and  her  hair  waving  over  his  brow,  than  the 
shemence  of  passion  lent  power  to  his  emaciated  limbs, 
id  life  to  his  blood.  His  weak  arms,  now  no  longer 
eak,  coiled  like  chains  round  Rosa's  slight  form ;  his 
ps  sought  hers,  while  the  consuming  fire  that  burned 
i  his  glance,  the  meaning  of  which  glance  she  had  now 
tamed  to  understand,  at  once  revealed  the  dread  reality 
r  Will's  feelings. 

With  an  aversion  which  no  words  could,  but  which  her 
Bstures  did  not  fail  to  express,  she  pushed  Will  back 
ith  such  violence,  that  he  sank  down  before  the  chair, 
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and  neither  his  lean  nor  his  wild  howl — ^far  the  soimdi 
he  now  uttered  could  not  be  compared  to  anything 
else — ^nor  his  outstretched  hands,  could  call  forth  <nie 
sentiment  of  compassion  firom  the  otherwise  gentle 
countenance  of  Rosa. 

There  she  stood,  stupified,  her  &ce  crimsoned,  and  her 
bosom  heaving  with  emotion. 

If  Will  were  allowed  to  insult  her  thus  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  parents,  oh  I  something  terrible  must  lie 
concealed  beneath ;  and  she  who  had  read  love's  lan- 
guage with  delight  in  the  eyes  of  another,  now  felt  such 
an  unconquerable  repugnance  at  reading  the  same  ex- 
pression in  those  of  Will,  that  her  former  kindly  feelings 
towards  him  almost  turned  into  hatred.     No  (me  must 
dare  to  love  her  but  one !     But  O,  my  God,  my  God  !— 
the  anguish  of  death  touched  her  heart — ^if  it  were  Will, 
the  dimib  Will,  for  whom  her  love  was  to  be  reserved ! 
Rosa  was  nearly  sinking  to  the  ground.    The  deep  still- 
ness which  followed  this  scene  was  now  broken  by 
Holgersen,  who  drew  Amelie  aside. 

"  What  means  this  ?  Why  does  she  now  understand? 
Whence  has  she  this  knowledge  ?  She  has  not  learned 
to  know  any  one  who " 

"  Be  calm,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Ame !  You  are  not 
going  to  embitter  our  first  meeting  by  touching  upon  s 
subject  of  which  we  had  better  speak  when  alone?'' 

Meanwhile,  Thekla  hastened  to  Will. 

It  was  she  who  supported  him  in  his  chair,  who  laid 
his  poor  head  upon  her  breast,  and  with  a  look  of  deep 
reproach  said  to  Rosa :  "  Can  you  treat  him  thus  who 
has  given  you  more  than  his  life?  His  whole  soul, 
every  faculty  is  yours,  and  he  will  now  die  with  grief  at 
your  coldness." 

"  My  coldness  !"  repeated  Rosa,  and  looked  at  Thekli 
with  a  glance  from  which  all  that  submissiveness  which 
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formerly  rested  on  her  countenance  when  she  answered 
a  reproof  from  Thekla  had  disappeared ;  for  then  Bosa 
thought  it  was  impossible  her  sister  could  say  anything 
but  what  was  right. 

At  these  words  of  Bosa^s^  which  she  spoke  with 
surprise  and  anger^  Thekla's  and  Hildur's  eyes  again 
met. 

They  had  first  done  so  when  Bosa  so  remorselessly 
pushed  Will  from  her,  and  now  they  both  thought, 
**  surely,  great  things  must  have  happened  when  Bosa 
speaks  with  such  a  tone  of  decision  1^' 

But  all  passed  so  quickly,  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption seemed  to  have  taken  place,  when  Thekla 
answered: 

"Why  do  my  words  surprise  you?  Is  the  short 
period  of  a  few  months  sufficient  to  make  you  for- 
get the  affection  that  has  existed  for  years  between 
you  and  Will,  and  which  affection  you  yourself 
encouraged  ?'' 

"  Jf"  replied  Bosa,  "  I  have,  as  you  say,  encouraged 
Will's  affection,  it  was,  as  might  easily  be  understood^ 
from  that  childish  innocence  which  knew  not  what  it 
did.  But  you,  who  always  told  me  when  I  did  wrong, 
why  did  you  never  remark  this  ?  Or  were  you  as  blind 
as  I  was?  Perhaps  you  are  so  still?  Do  you  not  see 
that  Willis  feelings  are  of  that  nature  which  I  cannot 
suffer,  now  that  I  understand  them  ?" 

Holgersen  stared  at  his  wife.  "AmeUe,  Amelie!'' 
He  could  say  no  more. 

**  You  are  much  changed,^'  said  Thekla,  and  her  voice 
betrayed  an  emotion  which  was  incomprehensible  to 
Hildur  and  Bosa,  but  not  so  to  her  father  and 
mother. 

'*  Yes,  I  confess  I  am  changed,  Thekla;  yet  cannot 
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you  undentand  this  change,  or  did  yon  think  1  vn 
alvaya  to  remain  a  child  ?" 

As  Rosa  eaid  this,  she  took  Hildnr'a  arm,  and  added, 
with  an  imploring  glance  at  her  mother :  "  Is  it  not  so, 
dear  mother  ?     May  I  not  go  now  ?" 

"  Yea,  if  you  can,"  answered  Amelie,  while  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  Will,  who  sat  like  a  maniac,  staring  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"  No  one  can  think  I  do  not  feel  for  Will"— Bm 
oould  not  help  trembling  when  she  looked  at  the  un- 
happy yoath — "  yes,  I  feel  for  him  mwe  than  any  of 
you ;  yet — what  comfort  can  I  pve  ?  All  that  I  coald 
do  would  only  increase  the  evil.  No,  I  cannot  stay  bnc 
any  longer !"  and  she  hurried  away,  taking  Hildnr  witb 
her. 

"  The  worst  that  I  ever  feared  has  then  happened !" 
Holgeraen  had  not  courage  to  reproach  his  wife;  but  in 
his  eyes  she  plainly  read  the  words :  "  You  see  do» 
how  foolishly  you  acted  in  opposii^  my  wishes,  when 
they  might  have  been  accomplished  without  anj 
difficulty." 

"  Oh,  look  at  him  1"  said  Thekla,  and  made  a  sign  to 
her  father  and  mother  to  approach  nearer.  During  the 
long  time  she  had  been  occupied  with  Will,  his  peculiar 
state,  and  the  different  grades  between  life  and  torpor, 
had  rivettcd  her  deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  his 
diseitae,  both  of  body  and  mind.  "  Look  if  there  is  the 
least  gleam  of  light  or  animation  in  that  glance.  Oh, 
if — no,  I  dare  not  think  it  I" 

"  Yes,  that  only  is  wanting  now,"  sud  Holgersen. 
"  I  must  now  have  my  consdence  burdened  with  hariog 
deatroyed  his  reason !" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  1"  exclaimed  Amelie,  in  a  tone  intended 
to  comfort  him,  though  she  felt  herself  more  oomfbrtleta 
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han  any  one.  "  Thekla  is  mistaken :  there  is  nothing 
a  his  look  that  means  more  than  a  consciousness  of  his 
orrow/' 

"  Yes,  a  sorrow  that  will  drive  him  mad,  if  he  be  not 
o  already  1^'  replied  Holgersen ;  and  stepping  over  to 
be  yonth  with  that  confidence  which  had  for  some  time 
zisted  between  them,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that 
Losa^s  conduct  was  only  the  result  of  the  violent  shock 
lie  had  received  on  seeing  him  so  altered,  and  she 
^oold  soon  be  the  same  as  she  was  before. 

But  all  his  signs,  every  attempt  at  consolation,  was  in 
ain.  Will  sat  so  stupidly  there,  it  was  but  too  plainly 
3  be  seen  that  his  guardian's  efforts  affected  him  no 
lore  than  if  he  had  been  a  stone. 

"  Let  me  try"  said  Amelie. 

Poor  Amelie  had  expected  something  very  different ; 
AC  had  hoped  for  perfect  tranquillity  and  joy,  at  least 
a  the  first  evening  after  her  long  absence. 

'*  Try,"  said  Holgersen,  stepping  back. 

Amelie  took  Will's  head  and  pressed  it  to  her  heart : 
er  tears  fell  upon  his  brow,  her  kind  hands  caressed 
18  pale  cheeks ;  but  nothing  showed  that  he  felt  the 
nootpathy  of  that  tender  mother.  Again  she  raised  his 
Bad,  and  signified  to  him  that  Bosa  had  been  very  ill, 
id  that  was  the  reason  she  was  so  changed. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain. 

Will  was  a  machine — ^he  was  nothing;  and  after  some 
mewed  attempts,  he  suddenly  fell  back,  like  a  spirit 
ho  for  certain  hours  wears  a  mortal  garb,  but  at  a  sign 
om  Him  above,  must  sink  again  into  its  grave  at  the 
liking  of  the  clock.  It  was  as  if  one  heard  the  rattling 
'  the  bones  of  a  skeleton :  the  lids  fell  heavily  over  the 
res,  which  a  moment  before  had  been  lighted  up  with 
ie  mighty  fire  of  earthly  love;  the  breath  ceased;  the 
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spirit  of  the  dumb  boy  seemed  to  have  fled  to  that  land 
where  the  mute  can  express  his  feelings^  and  meet  with 
a  response. 

There  was  a  terrible  pause^  interrupted  only  by 
Rolfs  mournful  whine^  and  his  scratching  his  master's 
feet. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


THB  PHTBI0IAV*8  SSNTUfOB. 


**  On  the  contrary." 

"  Do  you  say  so  from  real  conviction,  or  merely  to 
tranquillize  me,  doctor  ?"  asked  Amelie  feebly. 

She  was  alone  with  the  physician  she  had  called  in. 

"  Then  you  lay  serious  stress  on  the  meaning  of  my 
words  ?" 

"  God  knows,  I  do !  Doctors  sometimes  give  hbpe, 
where  they  have  but  little  themselves;  but  in  this  case" 
— and  here  a  slight  colour  rose  to  Amelie's  cheek — '4t 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  the  truth." 

"  Well  then,  I  will  explain  what  I  meant  by  saying 
*on  the  contrary.'  According  to  my  opinion,  notwith- 
standing his  weakness,  this  crisis,  instead  of  killing,  will 
save  the  life  that  seems  so  nearly  extinguished,  provided 
the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness  be  observed." 

A  pause  of  some  minutes  followed. 

'*  Doctor !" 

"  Madame !" 

*'  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  be  candid." 

'*  I  think  so  too,  and  for  this  reason  we  will  pass  over 
all  preliminaries.  To  me,  who  have  watched  over  him 
firom  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  the  cause  is 
of  course  known,  so  that  I  was  almost  prepared  for 
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what  has  occurred^  whenever  the  object  of  his  all- 
absorbing  passion  again  appeared ;  but  I  did  not  think 
the  crisis  would  have  been  so  violent." 

^'  Oh^  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Incapable  of  self- 
command,  without  being  himself  aware  of  it^  he  re- 
vealed the  whole  strength  of  those  feelings,  which  have 
formed  his  very  existence,  and  ....'* 

''  And  she  ?" 

"  She  saw  for  the  first  time  their  nature,  and  with 
horror  thrust  him  away." 

"  I  miderstand." 

"  Now,  doctor,  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

^^That  depends  entirely  on  the  importance  yoa 
attach  to  the  poor  fellow's  life.  I  know  he  hoped  to 
have  seen  this  love,  which  now  amounts  almost  to  in- 
sanity, crowned  with  the  highest  happiness;  I  mean 
the  possession  of  her  for  whom  he  yearns." 

"  My  husband  then  told  you  ?" 

'*  Yes,  he  confided  to  me,  that  he  had  told  his  noble 
(I  dare  not  say,  wise)  determination  to  the  youth.  Wise 
it  was  not,  when  he  could  guarantee  no  surer  pledge  of 
his  daughter's  consent  than  his  own  will,  and  the 
sisterly  aflfection  she  had  ever  shown  her  mute  lover." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  Will's  unhappy  love  would 
not  have  reached  this  fearful  height,  if  he  had  not  been 
given  hope  ?" 

"  Certainly  it  might,  but  the  efiects  would  have  been 
different :  he  could  not  have  lost  what  he  never  pos- 
sessed— what  he  never  dreamed  of.  Let  us  only  imagine, 
if  it  be  possible,  a  being,  whose  whole  existence-— an 
existence  perhaps  incomprehensible  to  himself — ^is  con- 
centrated in  one  single  thought — a  being,  whose  physical 
and  intellectual  life,  united  by  the  most  delicate  thread, 
hangs  upon  the  consummation  of  this  restless  idea, — 
imagine  him  isolated  from  all,  alone  with  himself,  ever 
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aeeking  that  happiness^  because  the  desire  after  it  is  the 
only  thing  he  can  clearly  understand;  think  of  him^ 
cheated  of  his  only  hope,  deceived  in  his  sole  animating 
thought — and  he  must  die,  for  all  life's  powers  are  con- 
centrated in  that  thought/' 

"  Oh,  doctor,  this  is  indeed  terrible  \" 

*'  It  is,  truly.  The  illness  of  the  poor  diunb  youth 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  mere  corporeal  nxalady,  for  the 
root  lies  in  his  inmost  soul." 

''And  if  Rosa  cannot  be  persuaded  to  obey  this 
fearfiil  command;  or  if,''  Amelie  hastened  to  add,  ''firom 
compassion  to  the  friend  of  her  youth,  she  would  sacri- 
fice her  life " 

''  Then  he  would  be  a  man  again :  the  spirit  of  life  would 
animate  his  frozen  blood — in  a  word,  he  would  be  saved. " 

''But  she,  she?" 

"  More  I  cannot  say  :  I  have  said  all  that  my  duty 
demands,  and  that  you  asked :  the  interests  that  are 
deepest  here  lie  not  within  my  sphere  to  judge,  or  even 
to  suspect." 

"Oh,  what  a  choice!"  Amelie  cast  an  agonized 
ghmoe  upon  the  physician,  whose  features  had  resumed 
their  rigidity— now  he  was  nothing  more  than  the 
physician. 

"Dreadful  indeed,  I  confess;  but  whether  I  have 
opened  the  grave  or  the  bridal-chamber  to  this  un- 
happy youth,  this  conversation  must  be  secret." 

"  One  word  more,  doctor— only  one." 

"No,  madame.  I  can  give  no  advice,  and  have 
nothing  more  to  say." 

"I  want  no  advice,  only  the  reply  to  a  question  I 
shall  ask  you  to  answer  as  a  man." 

"WeU?" 

"  Would  you '' 

Amelie  had  not  the  courage  to  proceed :  the  consci- 
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entious  responsibility  which  the  depth  at  her  mother's 
love  had  for  a  moment  conquered^  was  so  immeasurable, 
so  fearfully  great. 

The  doctor  gave  her  nothing  more  than  an  interro- 
gatory look. 

'*  I  am  a  mother/'  continued  Amelie,  when  she  hsd 
recovered  herself  a  little,  ^'  and  this  most  sacred  of  sU 
earthly  titles  convinces  me  I  shall  not  be  misundentoodi 
when  I  ask,  if  you  think  I  should  act  very  wrong,  if— 
if  I  did  not  tell  my  husband  a  word  of  Unn  convem- 
tion?" 

'^  Dear  Madame  Mork  I  As  you  ask  my  opinion,  it  is 
this :  I  think  you  will  only  be  laying  up  for  yourself  a 
bitter  grief  for  the  future.  It  is  at  least  possible,  that 
she,  who  can  alone  save  Will,  will  do  so ;  and  if  she  does 
not,  then  the  duty  of  those  who  gave  him  hope  is  fiil- 
filled,  for  he  is  the  victim  of  that  hope." 

'^  Thank  you  for  this  candid  answer.  I  expected 
nothing  else." 

"  And  when,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  he  awakes  to- 
morrow out  of  the  sleep  into  which  he  has  now  faUeni 
let  him  see  no  one  but  her  who  has  so  long  taken  care 
of  him — I  mean  Mademoiselle  Thekla;  unless  indeed 
there  is  a  change  in  his  favour." 

"  In  this  case,  should  Rosa  then  .  .  ." 

''  Sit  near  his  bedside  ?  Yes,  that  would  certainly  hsTe 
a  beneficial  effect  on  him.  But  let  there  be  no  expla- 
nations, except  what  her  looks  and  the  fact  of  her  pre- 
sence can  impart.  He  will  understand,  and  that  will  be 
his  medicine ;  for  then  the  wish  to  live  will  be  again 
aroused," 

Some  minutes  later,  the  physician  was  gone,  but  oh, 
what  a  world  of  grief  lay  in  AmeUe's  breast !  "  My 
God,  my  God,"  sighed  she,  "  to  what  cares  I  have  re- 
turned home  I" 
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The  foregoing  conversation  took  place  in  Amelie's 
own  room,  which  was  separated  by  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment firom  that  in  which  Will  lay  stretched  upon  the 
bed,  and  firom  which  he  might  never  rise  again. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  reviewing  her  own  sad 
thoughts,  the  sorrowful  woman  heard  the  steps  of  her 
husband.  She  armed  herself  with  all  her  courage,  all 
her  firmness — ^both  were  now  necessary,  as  it  rested  with 
her  not  only  to  tell  him  the  doctor's  opinion,  but  also 
of  the  obstacle  to  his  plan  that  had  arisen  in  Rosa's 
love. 

Holgersen  entered. 

Without  speaking,  he  clasped  Amelie  to  his  heart, 
and  she  felt  gratefiil  for  this  temporary  reprieve. 

'*  Oh,  my  beloved  wife  !  had  I  not  kept  you  with  me, 
what  should  I  have  become?  What  do  I  want  with 
gold — ^what  is  it  to  me,  when  I  hear  them  speak  of  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  rich  Merchant  Mork  ?  I  want 
but  thee ;  I  ask  but  for  Will's  happiness,  and  to  make 
an  atonement  for  everything J^ 

"Thank  God,  you  extend  it  farther,  my  Ame;  it 
makes  me  very  happy  to  hear  you  speak  thus.'' 

''  I  have  extended  it  as  far  as  I  can  reach.  I  have 
placed  Erlandson  in  a  situation  he  never  could  have 
imagined,  even  in  his  dreams;  he  has  now  his  own  sloop, 
purchased  with  my  money.  I  knew  this  news  would 
rgoice  thee  on  thy  return." 

''  More  thui  words  can  express." 

''  And  many,  who  know  not  whence  the  assistance 
csomes,  have  I  supported.  I  have  sent  large  sums  to  the 
widows  of  ujifortunate  mariners ;  I  have  been  the  means 
of  re-establishing  a  worthy  merchant — in  a  word,  I  have 
done  what  I  could.  Art  thou  content,  and  dost  thou 
think  this  is  sufficient  to  diminish  my  load  of 
guilt?" 


« 
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'^  If  I  doubted  that^  I  know  nothing:  of  the  endkss 
mercy  of  the  Almighty :  he  will  surely  have  oompaBSon 
on  thee/' 

'^  He  will^  when  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is 
done.    Thank  Gk)d  I  the  lad  is  sleeping  calmly.    The 
doctor  did  not  say  there  was  danger  V' 
He  held  out  some  hope/' 

Had  he  died  at  that  moment^"  continued  Hd* 
gersen,  in  a  voice  that  still  trembled  with  terror, 
"  I  should  have  sunk  back  again  into  my  former 
state." 

''  But  if  it  be  God's  wiU  ?"  said  AmeUe. 

^^Then" — ^he  buried  l^s  face  in  his  hands — "then 
my  sentence  will  be  pronounced/' 

There  was  a  struggle  in  AmeUe's  heart :  she  scarcely 
knew  how  to  begin ;  but  he  soon  gave  her  a  clue. 

"  I  would  not  willingly  grieve  thee,"  said  he,  "fa 
thou  art  my  only  joy  upon  this  earth ;  but,  I  fear,  then 
didst  not  act  wisely  in  preventing  my  imparting  my 
irrevocable  determination  to  Bosa  last  year.  I  know 
not  if  it  were  my  own  restlessness  that  made  me  anxious, 
but  it  certainly  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  not  mere 
instinct  alone  that  made  her  show  such  an  aversion  to 
WiU." 

"I  fear,  Ahie,  that  thou  art  right  in  both  respects; 
but  if  thou  lovest  me,  as  thou  didst  once,  thou  wilt 
never  have  the  heart  to  reproach  me.  I  have  repented 
more  than  once  myself,  that  I  did  not  yield  to  thy 
wishes." 

^^  Araelie !" — he  did  not  look  at  her  reproachfully,  but 
with  a  grief  that  might  have  been  called  boundless, 
^^  thou  hast  not  then  watched  over  her,  as  thou  didst 
promise  ?" 

'^  Yes,  I  watched  so,  that  perhaps  my  forethought  has 
done  more  harm  than  anything  else ;  but  fate  worked 
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against  me.  I  was  ready^  waiting  for  the  first  good 
opportunity  to  return  to  Sweden  :  the  Consul  informed 
me  that  a  large  and  magnificently  appointed  vessel  had 
just  arrived,  and  that  I  might  prepare  to  sail  that 
evening.  It  was  in  the  evening,  when  too  late  to 
change,  I  first  learned  the  Captain's  name.  Besides, 
how  could  I  guess  the  worst  ?'' 

"  Who  then  was  the  Captain  ?" 

"  Oh,  Ame,  do  not  terrify  me  with  any  outbreak  of 
anger.  I  know  how  enraged  thou  wilt  be ;  but  believe 
me,  I  would  rather  lie  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
than  live  to  see  thee  unkind  to  me.'' 

'^  Do  not  fear— only  speak." 

"  Captain  Stangerling." 

Holgersen  tottered  back — ^his  face  grew  pale  as 
death. 

"Ha!  is  it  so?"  said  he  slowly:  "Captain  Albin 
Jentzel-Stangerling  will  reach  me  at  last.  What  a 
onned  stroke  of  fate !  But" — ^he  drew  himself  up,  and 
a  fresh  stream  of  manhood  seemed  to  flow  in  his 
veins,  and  to  impart  strength  to  every  limb, — "all 
is  not  y^  lost.  I  am  still  Ame  Holgersen,  a  man  who 
knows  his  own  will,  and  one  who  will  not  allow  his  own 
child  to  mock  him.  Did  she  forget  what  she  had 
pnmised?" 

"  No,  she  often  thought  of  it ;  but,  alas !  she  only 
maiembered  the  letter  of  it." 

"  What  meanest  thou  ?" 

"When  I  gave  a  positive  refusal  in  thy  name — so 
poative  as  to  intimate  that  all  further  trouble  was 
oiMless,  she  promised  she  never  would  break  the  faith 
ihe  had  sworn  to  him;  and  her  venturing  to  do  this  in 
nay  presence  proves  she  will  prefer  anything,  rather 
fclum  belong  to  any  other  but  her  chosen  lover," 
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"  And  he — what  did  he  say  V* 
"  That  we  might  expect  him  here  in  the  aotimm." 
"  Well,  we  are  firee  till  then.     I  am  too  excited  now 
to  say  anything,  nor  will  I  reproach  thee.    When  the 
hour  of  love  comes,  no  mortal  can  withstand  lus  bte; 
then  all  depends  upon  whoever  sits  at  the  helm :  to  lore 
and  to  obtain  the  object  of  that  love,  are  two  rerj 
different  things.     I  will  give  her  a  few  days — indeed, 
I  require  them  myself;  after  that  I  will  speak  to  her. 
She  does  not  yet  know  we  think  of  Will  ?'* 

"  Not  from  me ;  but  I  think  she  suspects." 

^'  What  matter?  she  will  have  time  to  reflect  before- 
hand. Now  let  us  leave  this  subject;  I  will  tij 
to  rest,  and  on  thy  bosom  my  he»A  may  become 
dear.'' 

Amelie,  who  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa,  let  him  take 
the  position  he  wished.  Did  not  she  too  require  tiine  to 
collect  her  scattered  faculties,  ere  she  inflicted  the  last 
blow  ?  Oh,  if  a  few  days  could  have  passed,  with  even 
the  semblance  of  tranquillity  ! 

"  Oh,  what  happiness  to  repose  here  !  Judge  then, 
what  I,  who  love  so  devotedly  myself,  must  have  suffered, 
and  still  do  suffer,  on  Will's  account.  But  he  shall  be 
rewarded :  she  is  not  without  a  heart." 

*'  No,  that  she  is  not.  But  thinkest  thou,  Ame,  /  could 
have  torn  myself  from  thee  ?" 

*'  No,  for  then  thou  wouldst  have  done  so.  But  there 
are  different  kinds  of  love — and,  between  ourselves,  I 
hardly  think  we  need  fear  any  folly  on  the  Captain's 
part.  He  appears  to  be  such  an  excellent  man,  and 
has  such  overstrained  ideas  of  honour,  that  it  will  never 
occur  to  him  to  trouble  himself  longer,  after  he  re- 
ceives another  positive  '  no.'  Did  he  not  feel  offended 
at  first  ?" 
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"  He  certainly  did;  but  that  he  will  so  easily  vacate 
the  field  is  not  quite  so  sure/' 

''  He  may  do  as  he  pleases — I  have  no  compassion  for 
him — ^if  we  can  only  gain  Rosa's  consent.  Oh,  what 
happiness,  that  the  doctor  gives  certain  hopes  of  Will's 
recovery !" 

''  I  did  not  say  he  gave  certain  hopes/'  replied  Amelie 
in  a  low  tone. 

Holgersen  shuddered.  "  Hast  thou  then  deceived  me 
in  any  way  ?" 

''No,  Ame;  but  thou  didst  not  give  me  time  to 
explain  myself.    The  doctor  said  much." 

''  Ah  ha !  much — I  like  not  that :  but  let  me 
hear." 

Amelie  repeated  the  purport  of  her  conversation 
with  the  doctor.  While  she  did  so,  Holgersen  sat 
motionless,  staring  at  his  wife ;  but  when  she  ceased, 
he  whispered  in  a  voice  which  she  but  too  well  under- 
stood— that  voice  which  she  knew  no  mortal  power 
could  gainsay  :  ''  He  shall  not  go  to  the  grave,  Amelie ! 
Idsten  I  I  will  not  have  another  murder  on  my  con- 
science. I  gave  him  hope,  and  I  will  prove  to  him  that 
this  hope  shall  be  fulfilled." 

''And  to-morrow,  when  he  awakes?"  stammered 
Amelie. 

"  His  bride  shall  sit  by  his  bed,  and  the  betrothal 
shall  not  be  delayed  a  moment  longer." 

"  But  how  wilt  thou  conquer  her  repugnance  ?  Who 
will  first  attempt  that,  you  or  I  ?" 

"Thou  shalt  begin.  If  all  can  be  quietly  accom- 
plished, never  was  daughter  blessed  as  she  shall  be ;  but 
if  my  wild  blood  boils  within  her — if  she  can  consent  to 
let  him  die,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  gain  the  other, 
theuj  this  very  night,  when  all  in  the  house  is  still. 
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I  will  speak  to  her  alone.  Begin^  however^  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  take  one  convietion  to  thine  own  heart ;— 
deceive  not  thyself  with  the  dangerous  and  sinfiil 
idea,  that  I  will  allow  Jentzel's  son  to  sink  into  his 
grave,  when  I  can  save  him — I,  who  have  nothing  to 
weigh  in  the  balance  against  my  sins,  if  this  deed  be 
cancelled.  No,  if  thou  thinkest  so,  thou  art  wrong; 
and  if  thou  canst  rightly  understand  that  which  thoa 
hast  now  to  do,  it  will  be  done.'* 

'^  Doubt  not :  I  know  and  understand  the  full  impor- 
tance of  this  hour.  But  tell  me  what  thou  wilt  do  in 
case  we  fail  ?" 

"  Ask  not !  thou  wilt  know  soon  enough.'* 

"  Ame !  thou  speakest  with  a  decision  that  terrifies 
me,  and  awakens  the  greatest  dread  in  my  heart. 
Thou  hast  then  determined  upon  something  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have :  there  is  but  one  thing  left  for  me 
to  do." 

"Thou  must  tell  me;  otherwise  I  leave  not  this 
place." 

"  Well  then ^No,  thou  must  not  know  !      God  be 

with  thee  and  with  thy  imdertaking !     Meanwhile,  I 
shall  go  again  to  Will." 

Amelie  had  not  the  courage  to  persevere :  she  wm 
alarmed  and  confused  at  the  unexpected  calmness  with 
which  her  husband  acted,  as  if  he  were  going  to  revel  in 
some  of  his  former  wild  deeds. 

Without  exchanging  another  word,  they  parted ;  but 
the  mutual  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  told  them,  that 
when  they  met  again,  perhaps  in  more  than  one  case, 
life  or  death  would  be  decided* 

For  some  minutes  Amelie  reflected  whether  she 
would  send  for  Rosa,  or  go  herself  to  the  room  where 
she  knew  Hildur  and  Bosa  were  together.     She  decided 
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on  the  latter^  as  an  importance  might  be  attached  to 
the  former^  which  would  give  Rosa  time  to  steel  her 
heart  and  confirm  her  resolution. 

Offering  up  a  fervent  prayer  for  a  favourable  result^ 
Amelie  arose  and  went  to  her  daughter's  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THl  OBAVl^    OB  TBM   BUDAIrCHAMIBHL 

Upon  the  little  sofa^  covered  with  coloured  serge, 
in  which  a  wild  chase  was  enacting  in  threadbare 
clouds^  sat  the  two  sisters,  chatting  confidentially  OTer 
all  that  had  happened  during  their  separation.  They 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Will's  room, 
since  they  had  left  it ;  no  one  had  disturbed  them,  and 
they  were  too  much  occupied  to  mind  how  the  time  had 
passed.  They  thought  they  had  talked  but  one  honri 
and  yet  it  was  evening — ^their  own  world  was  now  upon 
the  sofa,  and  they  took  no  notice  of  anything  beyond. 

But  this  was  easily  explained. 

Rosa  related  the  whole  romance  of  the  '  Seefraulein' 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  fairy-tale  that  called  forth 
smiles,  tears,  surprise,  and  horror  at  intervals  from  Hil- 
dur :  she  almost  died  with  envy,  that  no  such  adven- 
tures had  ever  fallen  to  her  lot.  She  was  enchanted 
with  the  revengeful  Amazon  j  she  wondered  at  Albinos 
strength  of  mind,  when,  with  a  da^er  at  his  breast,  he 
would  not  renounce  his  love ;  but  she  would  have  given 
half  her  life  to  have  changed  places  with  Rosa,  when, 
after  the  blow  had  fallen,  she  stood  upon  the  sand-heap 
wittv  Wife  i^'&fe^NH^'B:^!^  m  her  hand,  and  was  exultingly 
greet^fedi  \i^  \iet  \as«t  ^&  ^^V^ssosr.  vc&5^\^  deliverer. 
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"  Oh,  what  unheard  of  happiness  has  been  your^s — 
this  varied  picture  of  your  first  lovers  episode — while  I 
liave  yawned  a  thousand  times  over  the  tedium  to 
nrhich  my  life  has  been  devoted !" 

'^  \^Tiat,  Hildur  I  is  it  so  bad,  then,  with  your 
hopes  V 

''Bad?" 

"  Dear  Hildur  V* 

"  Your  expression  is  but  a  weak  one,  if  you  allude  to 
me." 

"  Gk)od  heavens  !  is  it  then  worse  than  bad  ?" 

Hildur  nodded. 

''  Dreadful  ?" 

''  Worse." 

''  I  dare  not  go  farther." 

''You  would  never  find  a  word  to  express  the 
reality." 

"Oh,  Hildur!" 

"  No  lamentations,  Rosa.  Were  you,  too,  unhappy, 
we  might  mourn  together ;  but  now  it  cannot  be." 

"  But  tell  me  something." 

"  I  would  gladly  hide  myself  under  the  earth." 

"Has  there,  then,  been  a  great  change  during  our 
absence  ?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  A  very  great  one  ?" 

"  Immeasurably  great." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me." 

Hildur  looked  perfectly  impenetrable. 

"  At  least  you  can  tell  me  about  Thekla — is  it  still 
arranged  that  her  marriage  with  Victor  shall  take  place 
in  the  autumn?" 

"  It  is." 

"  And  your  marriage  with  Karl  ?" 

"  Is  also  to  take  place  in  autumn." 

yoL.  III.  \a 
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"  Well  then,  where  is  the  change  ?  I  see  none." 

"  Can  there  be  no  change,  but  what  is  visible?" 

"  Yes,  true  enough.  But,  Hildur,  it  is  not  kind  of  yon 
to  be  so  reserved.  I  lay  my  whole  heart  open  before 
you,  and  might  reasonably  expect  that  you  would 
return  my  confidence  with  your  own/' 

"  Go  and  be  unhappy,  and  then  we  can  mourn  to- 
gether." 

"  Ah,  Hildur,  I  know  you  do  not  speak  firom  your 
heart ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  you  are  speaking  more  prophe- 
tically than  you  think :  my  unhappiness  may  be  knock- 
ing at  the  door/' 

"How  so?'' 

"  Do  you  forget  that  mother  rejected  Albin  ?" 

"  No,  but  there  is  nothing  in  mother  rejecting  him : 
she  could  not  conclude  anything  without  our  father's 
consent,  and  when  your  true  knight  arrives,  he  wfll 
know  how  to  assert  his  own  rights." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  promise  I  was  obUged 
to  give  my  father  the  evening  before  our  departure?" 

"  It  was  nothing  but  paternal  forethought,  to  prevent 
your  losing  your  little  heart  to  the  first  bidder." 

"  Oh,  surely  he  had  more  important  grounds." 

"  What  grounds  could  he  have  had  ?" 

"  For  example — " 

"  Well  ?" 

"  If  he  had  chosen  a  husband  for  me  ?" 

"  How  foolish  you  are !  We  always  considered  you 
a  child  to  the  moment  of  your  journey  from  Wisby.  I 
know  no  one  upon  whom  my  father  could  have  set  his 
eyes — and  to  speak  candidly,  I  know  no  one  who  had  set 
his  eyes  upon  you.^ 
Oh,  yes,  one  has." 
I  am  really  curious  to  know  who  he  is  !^ 

''  Did  you  see  nothing  in  the  other  room  to-day  ?" 
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"  What — ^Will  ? — ^he  is  as  good  as  no  one ;  he  nviU 
never  cross  any  one's  plans." 

"  God  knows.  But  I  am  afraid  I  was  very  unkind, 
when  I  forgot  that  Will  did  not  understand  how  much 
he  wounded  me.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  he  took  it 
iU." 

Hildur  reflected  for  a  moment.  "  I  fear  he  does ; 
but  you  must  try  and  laugh  away  his  sorrow,  for  the 
Son  of  the  Sigh  must  not  mourn  without  receiving 
some  kind  of  consolation.  If  he  did,  he  would  soon  sigh 
his  life  away.'* 

*'  Ah !"  said  Rosa  after  a  pause,  "  I  really  begin  to  feel 
uncomfortable.  But  isee,  Hildur — the  sun  is  sinking 
behind  the  bird-cages  and  flowers — my  dear  flowers. 
How  comes  it,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  either  mother 
or  Thekla?  Let  us  go  in:  I  must  see  how  Will  is. 
But  is  not  that  mother  going  through  the  saloon  ?'' 

''  Yes,  it  is." 

Amelie  opened  the  door. 

"  Dearest,  best  of  mothers,"  cried  Hildur,  hastening 
to  her  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck.     "  I  am 
quite  ashamed  that  my  delight  at  seeing  Rosa  again, 
has  made  me  forget  how  the  whole  afternoon  has  passed. ' 
Shall  we  go  in,  dear  mother  ?" 

''Never  mind,  my  child.  I  have  been  met  by  so 
many  great  and  serious  griefs,  that  even  my  first  evening 
at  home  must  be  anything  but  joyful," 

"  For  God's  sake,  what  is  the  matter,  dear  mother  ?" 

'*  Have  you  not,  then,  even  heard  that  the  doctor  has 
been  here?" 

"The  doctor!"  It  was  now  Rosa's  turn  to  start 
up,  and  with  pale  cheeks  she  hastened  towards  the 
door. 

"  Wait !"  Amelie  uttered  the  word  with  a  sternness 
very  unusual  with  her. 

1^2 
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Rosa  stood  still — she  now  understood;  that  she  had 
something  to  do  vrith  the  doctor's  visit. 

"  No  one  must  go  into  "Will's  room,"  contboed 
Ametie,  "  who  has  not  sufficient  self  •command  to  think  of 
what  a  person  in  his  weak  state  requires — still  less  miut 
one  go  there,  who  is  heartless  enough  to  foi^et,  that 
the  route  can  only  express  his  feelings,  his  tumultoona 
joy,  by  his  gestures." 

Rosa  stood  trembling  before  her  mother,  who  at  thii 
moment  appeared  to  her  like  an  inauspicious  angel. 

"  But,"  siud  Hildur,  trying  to  intercede,  "  it  is  not  to 
Tcr\'  strange,  dear  mother,  that  Rosa  should  feel  annoyed, 
when  she  had  no  previous  suspicion  of  what  lay  hidden 
in  the  poor  boy's  heart." 

"  Thank  you,  Hildur,  for  trying  to  reconcile  Rosa  to 
herself;  but  unless  she  ia  verj'  unlike  what  she  used  to 
be,  that  reconciliation  will  not  be  bo  easy." 

"  Can  it  then,"  said  Rosa,  raising  her  eyes  with  the 
greatest  candour,  "  be  a  crime  to  express  my  dislike  to 
violent  feelings  wliich  I  can  never  return  ?" 

"  You  speak  of  Will,  as  if  lie  wei-e  a  stranger.  Had 
any  such  insulted  you,  you  would  have  done  perfectly 
right  to  show  your  contempt  and  dislike ;  but  ^Vill — your 
brother,  friend  and  playmate ;  this  poor,  unhappy  being, 
who  fio  loves  you,  and  to  whom  you  have  been  hitherto  so 
kind — to  treat  Aim  thus,  when  you  return  after  a  long 
absence,  and  find  him  consumed  by  care  and  anxiety, 
and  with  one  foot  in  the  grave — this  has  been  painfol 
and  surprising  to  us  all ;  but  nothing  to  what  we  felt  at 
seeing  you  did  not  come  back  to  repair  the  sin  yoa 
have  committed  against  him — against  him  who  cannot 
rejjroach  you,  but  whose  silent  grief  complains  the 
more  eloquently," 

"  Dear,  dear  mother,  you  have  never  spoken  like 
this  before." 
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"  Nor  have  you,  my  child,  ever  been  as  you  are  now." 

"  Yes,  but  Hildur  knows  that  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Will,  and  she  knows  also  that  I  spoke  with  regret  and 
onhappiness  of  my  unkind  conduct  to  him.  But,  dear 
mother,  I  was  so  astonished,  and  it  was  dreadfully  re- 
pugnant to  me,  receiving  caresses  from  any  other  than . ." 

Rosa  was  silent,  and  her  mother  turned  away  with  a 
coldness  that  was  intended  to  make  an  impression  on 
her. 

*'  My  little  Hildur  !  I  know  where  i/our  bridegroom 
is :  we  shall  not  see  him  very  soon  again ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  asked  Thekla  where  hers  is.  I  wonder  Victor 
does  not  come  to  see  us." 

"Victor !"— Hildur  blushed  deeply— "did  not  Thekla 
tell  you,  he  has  not  been  in  Wisby  for  several  weeks?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it." 

"  He  is  at  Gothenburg,  and  does  not  return  for  a 
fortnight." 

"  Well,  he  may  have  required  a  little  change — it  is 
tiresome  always  staying  here.  But  as  you  must  have 
something  to  do  in  the  household,  dear  Hildur,  I  will 
not  detain  you  longer.  Rosa,  who  is  still  a  stranger, 
can  keep  me  company  for  awhile." 

Hildur  kissed  her  mother's  hand  and  disappeared. 


The  moment  they  were  alone,  Rosa  rushed  into  her 
mother^s  arms. 

"  Oh, mother,  mother!  Why  all  these  cold,  hard 
words?  Can  I  help  it  ?  Have  you  not  yourself  deeply 
loved  ?" 

''  Yes,  that  is  true."  Amelie  pressed  her  daughter  to 
her  heart — "  but  have  I  been  the  happier  ?  " 

"  Were  you,  then,  never  happy  ?" 

"  Once  I  was  intoxicated  with  love ;   but  that  soon 
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passes.  Life  is  long^  and  in  our  wearisome  path^  there  is 
but  one  thing  worth  striving  fpr^  namely^  the  happiness 
that  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled 
our  duty.  The  greater  the  number  of  these  precious 
remembrances Ve  can  collect^  the  richer  we  shall  be  : 
the  recollections  of  them  last^  long  after  love  has  fled.'' 

''  Love  flies  not^  dear  mother^  if  it  be  of  the  right 
kind.  How  many  years  have  passed^  and  still  you  are 
beloved!'' 

"  Yes,  your  father  is  a  rare  example  of  two  and  twenty 
years'  truth  and  fidelity^  that  has  known  no  diminution. 
But  this  happens  not  once  in  fifty  cases  for  in  most 
marriages  the  first  bright  feelings  are  stifled  amid  a 
thousand  cares  that  take  their  place.  But,  thoogh 
your  father  loved  me  with  the  first  freshness  of  his 
youth,  and  does  so  still,  this  has  not  preserved  us  from 
misfortunes — from  misfortunes  of  a  dreadftd  kind — and, 
believe  me,  tlie  feeling  is  not  less  bitter  because  they 
have  struck  those  whom  we  would  protect  with  our 
verv  lives." 

"  All  this  I  believe,  dear  mother ;  but  as  there  is  no 
situation  in  life  free  from  care,  it  is  easier  to  bear  it 
with  those  we  love." 

"  You  spcjik,  my  child,  as  if  there  were  nothing  on 
eartli  to  compare  with  this  feeling  :  a  love  that  sacrifices 
itself  to  some  great  and  noble  aim,  is  the  most  perfect 
of  all  others." 

"  Dear  mother,  why  speak  of  this  ? "  said  Rosa, 
suddenly. 

"  Sit  down  beside  me,  my  beloved  child  !  I  see  thy 
heart  suspects  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  me  to 
explain  my  conduct  on  our  voyage  home." 

''  Ah,  my  God !  It  must  be  some  terrible  explanation 
— if — if  I  did  not  wish  to  hear  it." 

"  Have  you  alone  been  bom  not  to  sufier  ?  Is  there 
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any  human  being  who  has  the  right  to  urge  a  continual 
claim  upon  happiness  ?  You^  my  Rosa,  have  been 
happy/' 

''  Yes,  indescribably  so/* 

''  Well,  my  child,  why  venture  then  to  complain  ? 
Think  how  many  there  are,  who  during  a  long  life  have 
never  received  one  ray  of  sunshine  to  warm  them ;  yet 
they  must  bear  their  cross ;  and  many  do  so  with  a 
patience  that  merits  a  martyr's  crown/' 

"  Ah,  mother,  the  martyr's  crown  is  but  heavy  when 
compared  with  a  myrtle  crown  I  " 

"  The  myrtle  crown  may  sometimes  become  a  martyr's 


crown." 


''  Never,  when  the  bride  wears  it  as  the  token  of 
her  greatest  happiness." 

"  Yes,  even  then — but  what  if  she  wore  it  as  a  token 
of  her  greatest  happiness  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  understand  you,  dear  mother — I  wish  not 
to  think  of  such  a  crown." 

"  But  if  you  were  never  to  obtain  any  other  ?  " 

''Then  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  chaplet  that  shall 
be  laid  on  my  tomb." 

"  Bosa,  Bosa !  You  must  not  form  an  opinion  of 
what  you  know  nothing  about !  K  it  were  possible,  do 
you  not  think  I  would  give  you  to  him  you  love  ?  Oh, 
how  willingly  would  I  call  this  fascinating  and  excellent 
young  man  my  son !  " 

Now  Bosa's  ears  were  open :  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
beaming  eyes  she  kissed  her  mother's  hand. 

''  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  mother,  for  granting 
me  this  unspeakable  happiness !  Yes,  Albiu  is — No,  I 
will  not  now  be  ungratefiil,  as  you  have  been  so  kind. 

TeD  me  all  vou  wish  !" 

» 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  answered  me." 
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"  I  dare  not  answer,  dear  mother." 

"  Yes,  do  so,  freely," 

"  Then,  I  say,  irhen  you  can  exercise  such  power  over 
my  father,  why  not — " 

"  Impossible,  my  child  I  I  might  have  done  so  had 
Captain  Stangerling  come  forward  during  the  laat  year, 
before  yoor  father  was  ill;  but  since  then  he  has 
formed  a  resolution  that  nothing — ^mark  well,  I  say, 
nothing — will  ever  make  him  give  up." 

"  What  resolution  ?  " 

"  A  union  between  you  and — " 

"  Will  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  But,  dear  mother  !"  said  Rosa,  without  manifesting 
any  very  great  surprise,  for  her  mother  had  onlj 
clothed  witli  words  the  thoughts  that  had  so  deeply 
impressed  her  mind  for  some  hours,  "why  is  this  lot 
to  fall  on  me  ?  Thekla  and  Hildur  have  made  thai 
own  choice;  and  the  same  right  is  not  only  refused  tome, 
to  whom  it  would  have  seemed  most  natural,  but  I  am 
iloomed  to  imprisonment  with  a  person,  who  from  the 
very  fact  of  his  being  dumb,  is  the  more  terrible  when 
he  would  express  feelings  which  in  others  are  so 
divine," 

"  Dearest  child !  At  the  first  ebullition  of  these  feel- 
ings, they  must  indeed  have  appeared  thus ;  but  when 
you  have  time  for  reflection  you  will  think  otherwist" 

"  Never !" 

"  I  rest  upon  God  and  your  own  heart  for  your 
recaUing  that  word,  when  you  hear  that  you — yoo 
alone — hold  Will's  life  in  your  hands," 

'*  How,  dear  mother?" 

"  Thrse  are  the  words  of  the  physician,  my  child,  and 
this  h  of  such  immense  importance,  that  you  must  not 
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consider  it  as  said  to  firighten  you  into  accomplishing 
wishes." 

Rosa  shook  her  head. 

"Why/*  said  she,  after  a  pause,  ^^why  does  my 
father  so  earnestly  desire  this  unnatural  union?  He 
never  used  to  love  Will,  nor  give  himself  any  trouble 
about   him,  and   suddenly — all  is   changed.     Will  is 

rich ;  if  he  marries,  his  wealth  remains  with if  he 

dies,  it  goes  away." 

"  Heaven  protect  us  !  can  you  misjudge  the  motives 
of  your  parents  ?  No,  by  that  God  who  sees  us,  and 
by  the  importance  of  this  hour,  I  swear,  a  nobler 
cause  has  called  forth  this  resolution  of  your  father's. 
I  dare  not  tell  thee  this  reason,  but  if  you  resist, 
the  consequences  will  be  dreadftil — ay,  so  dreadful,  I 
shudder  to  think  of  them.  And  the  hour  for  reflection 
is  very  short :  everything  must  be  decided  before  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning ;  afterwards  it  will  be  too 
late." 

Rosa  turned  as  pale  as  the  white  rose  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

"  Be  merciful,  mother !  Do  not  drive  me  to  be  dis- 
obedient, for  I  shall  surely  become  so  !" 

"  You  will  not  be  disobedient,  when  you  imderstand 
what  I  say.     Listen  attentively." 

"  I  am  listening,  mother." 

"  Will's  life  now  hangs  on  a  thread.  The  crisis  which 
came  on  when  you  repulsed  him  so  violently,  may  save 
him,  but  only  in  one  way.  If  you  say  no,  then  you 
must  never  see  him  again ;  for  the  sight  of  you  would 
excite  the  silent  feelings  that  are  now  struggling  with 
death ;  but  if  you  will  recall  him  to  life,  then  sit  beside 
his  bed  early  to-morrow;  and  when  he  awakes,  your 
look,  smile,  and  pressure  of  the  hand  will  tell  him  that 

l3 
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the  promise  which  your  parents  gave  him  eight  months 
ago,  will  be  ratified." 

"  Oh  God — a  promise  giTcn  to  Will  1" 

"  Yes,  the  morning  that  followed  upon  the  night  he 
escaped  to  Elfhagen.  And  now  you  must  decide.  Hii 
love  will  kill  him,  if  you  refuse  to  visit  him  to-morrow 
as  his  promised  bride ;  but  if  you  do  visit  him,  you  ssre 
not  only  him,  but  your  father  firom  his  now  dormaut 
melancholy ;  and  you  will  save  us  all  from  a  miseiy 
you  will  one  day  bitterly  repent  having  drawn  don 
upon  us." 

"  Oh,  to  what  sorrow  am  I  doomed  I"  groaned  Boss, 
while,  pelding  to  the  storm  within,  she  wrung  tier 
hands  in  despair.  "I  have. sworn  to  be  true  to  Albin, 
and  I  will  rather  die  than  be  faithless  !" 

"  Is  lie — this  young  man  you  have  loved  for  so  short 
a  time— is  he,  alone,  everytliing  to  you  ?  Have  love  to 
your  parents,  duty,  and  humanity  vanished  from  your 
heart  ?     Will  you  sacrifice  everything  for  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother !  You  know  not  that,  sooner  thsn 
renounce  me,  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  life  and 
those  of  his  whole  crew  !" 

And  now  Hosa  described  the  scene  in  the  ship's  hold, 
which,  as  yet,  she  had  not  ventured  to  relate.  "  See, 
mother,  that  is  true  love !  Ask  me  not,  then,  to  gife 
him  up,  who  so  loves  me  !  Give  him  up  !  Whst  a 
thought !" 

"  Hush,  hush  \" 

Amelic  raised  her  tearful  face  to  heaven — she  felt 
that  Rosa's  and  Albin's  love  was  an  impenetrable 
fortress — but  Will — Ame  t  .  .  .  .  No,  she  must  not 
let  her  go ! 

Rosa  had  sunk  upon  her  knees  at  her  mother's 
feet. 

"  Ask  anything  of  me,  but  that  I  should  dishonour 
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myself  in  the  eyes  of  him  I  so  love  I  I  can  submit  to 
fate — ^never  to  be  his — ^to  die — but  not  to  do  that  which 
would  make  him  turn  away  with  contempt  from  her 
who  broke  her  sacred  vow/' 

"  And  hast  thou  thought  what  thy  life  will  be  after 
to-morrow  ?"  exclaimed  Amelie^  in  her  anguish.  "  Re- 
strain^ for  a  moment^  thy  wild  feelings,  while  thou  yet 
hast  time !  Be  still,  and  look  back — look  forward  ! 
What  seest  thou  ?  Behind  thee  the  pangs  of  conscience, 
Will's  pale  ghost  rising  from  its  grave,  and  looking 
after  thee  with  its  hollow  eyes;  and  behind  him  the 
spirit  of  thy  father,  threatening  and  gloomy,  accusing 
thee  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  dying  hours ;  and 
perhaps,  too,  the  shade  of  thy  mother,  who  now  fer- 
vently implores  thee  to  have  compassion  upon  us  all. 
For,  there  is  a  fearful  mystery  connected  with  Will ;  it  is 
a  great  and  mighty  work  of  atonement  that  is  imposed 
upon  thee,  if  thou  wilt  save  him  !  And  now  look  for- 
ward !  What  seest  thou  ?  A  solitary,  lonely  life ;  for 
not  only  will  duty,  conscience,  and  the  circimistances 
thou  hast  thyself  produced,  tear  thee  from  thy  Albin, 
but  also  thy  father's  curse.  What  see'st  thou?  A 
long  day  of  repentance,  in  which  thou  wilt  find  no  other 
occupation,  than  turning  the  hour-glass,  to  number  the 
tedious  moments,  to  thine  own  death  !" 

Rosa  was  too  violently  agitated  to  utter  a  word  for 
some  minutes;  and  Amelie,  who  had  watched  the 
increasing  confusion,  despair,  and  death-like  agony 
painted  on  her  countenance,  began  to  have  some  faint 
hopes,  when  Rosa,  who  till  now  had  retained  her 
kneeling  position  at  her  mother's  feet,  suddenly  sprang 
up,  stretched  out  her  arms  to  heaven,  and  cried  :  "  Let 
it  be  so  !  Let  my  occupation  be  to  turn  the  hour-glass 
and  co\mt  the  minutes  to  my  own  death — then  I  can 
be  true  to  him  !" 
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Amelie  lank  back.  "  And  Will  ?  Yoa  pronounce 
bis  sentence,  tben  ?     Must  be  die  7" 

"  If  he  can  only  live  through  me,  then  m&y  Death 
take  him  to  hii  gentle  arms — the  heart  of  my  Albin 
shall  alone  respond  to  mine,  or  none  I  God  has  beard 
me  !  It  is  said.  And  now,  I  am  ready  to  begin  my 
penance  1" 

With  astonishment,  Amelie  beheld  the  iron  will  that 
lay  concealed  in  Rosa's  spirit ;  in  those  eyes  turned  to 
heaven,  in  those  extended  hands,  an  inviolable  vow  tu 
registered.    Amelie  stood  up. 

"  Your  fotfaer  will  speak  to  you  to-night — alone !" 

"  I  am  ready  1" 

"  And  Will  mast  sink  into  his  grave?" 

Rosa  nodded  a  mute  assent. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  FBBPARAnON. 


When  Amelie  left  Rosa^  she  went  to  Willis  room, 
where  Holgersen  was  sitting  alone.  The  husband  and 
wife  needed  no  exchange  of  words — their  looks  spoke  all. 

Amelie  sat  down  beside  her  husband ;  but  her  glance 
rested  not  on  him,  it  was  fixed  on  the  bed  where  Will, 
watched  by  his  faithful  Rolf,  slumbered  now  as  calmly 
as  if  he  had  left  all  earth's  sadness  behind  him. 

"  He  is  then  to  be  laid  in  death's  bridal  chamber?" 
whispered  Holgersen,  at  length,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  She  will  not  save  him:  her  love  bowed  beneath  the 
struggle  with  duty,  but  it  revived  again — ^it  will  never 
die!" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Holgersen. 

But  he  said  this  with  terrible  calmness. 

^'Ame!"  whispered  Amelie,  laying  her  head  upon 
hia  breast,  "your  soul  broods  over  some  dreadftd 
project.  Have  pity  on  my  anguish — let  me  be  present 
when  you  speak  to  Rosa  !" 

"  No  I" 

"  Ah  yes ;  you  cannot,  must  not  refuse  me  !" 

''I  do  positively  refuse.  Amelie,  I  will  be  alone 
'^th  her — she  must  meet  me  a  few  minutes  before 
twelve  I" 
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"  In  the  saloon  ?" 

''  No ;  in  the  cellars/*  A  cold  shudder  ran  througli 
the  mother's  heart. 

''  I  think  my  duty  forbids  me  to  allow  her  to  go  alone 
with  you,  Ame.  I  know  the  full  depth  of  your  ^ild  and 
ungovernable  spirit;  I  know  how  much  more  violent 
will  be  your  emotion  from  your  having  intentionally 
chosen  this  place,  where,  amid  sorrows  that  only  God 
and  those  mysterious  vaults  have  witnessed,  you  have 
watched  for  nights.  I  tell  you,  Ame,  you  may  be 
drawn  into  some  fearful  deed — ay,  into  crime  that  I 
dare  not  breathe — for  even  now  the  thought  makes  the 
blood  freeze  in  my  veins.** 

"  Fear  nothing  for  the  child.  Do  you  think  I  would 
also  commit " 

"  Hush,  hush !  I  am  convinced  you  will  be  beside 
yourself!" 

"  Am  I  beside  myself  now  ?  Do  I  not  sit  here  and 
tell  you  in  cold  blood  that  but  one  thing  is  left  ?  This  one 
thing  is  pre-determined." 

"  Take  care,  Arne — take  care ;  you  are  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice — ^looking  down  into  it.  Your 
head  will  grow  giddy,  your  brain  will  reel,  you  will  fall 
in  headlong." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  commit  suicide,"  answered  he, 
doggedly. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  your  solemn  oath,  that  this  idea 
has  not  stolen  into  your  mind." 

Holgersen  gave  her  his  hand :  it  was  burning  hot,  bat 
still  he  pressed  hers  firmly. 

"  And  you  foster  no  dangerous  purpose  as  regards  our 
child,  I  know.  But  oh,  you  cannot  tell  to  what  chan^ 
of  mood  you  may  be  exposed  :  promise  me  no  ill  shall 
happen  to  her  !** 
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Again  Amelie  received  her  hmband's  hand  as  a  pledge 
that  he  would  keep  his  word. 

"  But,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

"  That  which  will  make  her  sit  early  to-morrow  by 
that  bed-aide." 

"I  understimd.  You  think  the  intell^ence  of — of  the 
deep  importance  of  this  union  to  yourself  will  have  ita 
effect.  But  do  not  build  upon  that ;  her  love  is  a  kind 
of  madness." 

"  I  build  upon  nothing.  What,"  added  he,  bitterly, 
"  what  could  a  father's  peace  and  reconciliation  signify 
under  the  influence  of  a  passion  whose  power  I  too  well 
know?     It  is  my  own  blood  appearing  in  her !" 

"  Tell  me  but  one  thing,  Ame,  and  I  will  weary  thee 
with  no  other  question.  Have  you  hopes  of  conquering 
Boaa's  strong  spirit  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  if  you  cannot  conquer  it  ?" 

"You  must  not  aak  more,  Amelie.  Let  us  meet 
■without  more  words ;  they  only  disturb  us.  May  God 
stretch  out  his  hand  over  thee,  my  poor  wife:  badly 
have  I  rewarded  tby  love,  and  the  bitterest  eup  may 
have  to  be  drunk  yet.  But  hush,  hush ! — let  me  now 
be  tranquil,  if  I  can." 


With  the  exception  of  the  sick  youth,  all  the  members 
of  the  family  assembled  at  the  evening  meal ;  but  no  joy, 
as  at  a  happy  reunion,''  presided  at  that  table,  round 
which  the  guests  sat  like  pale  marble  statues,  and  were 
only  mechanically  occupied  with  what  was  placed  before 
them. 

Koaa  looked  like  a  bride  risen  Irom  tier  coffin  to  fill 
l^e  chair  that  was  usually  hers.  Amelie's  spirit  seemed 
na  if  it  had  already  returned  half-way  to  heaven. 
Upon  Holgersen's  brow  stood  legible  traces  of  a  resolu- 
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tion  as  hard  as  the  iron  in  hid  soul.  With  a  prophetic 
eye  Thekla  in  imagination  watched  the  opecing  uid 
closing  of  the  vault.  Hildur  resisted,  as  if  she  would 
iain  stand  aloof  from  the  conflict  for  which  the 
others  had  assembled;  but  the  struggle  grew  weaker 
and  weaker.  What  could  she  do  alone?  She  vu 
drawn  on  inch  b}'  inch ;  and  now  she,  too,  was  within 
that  magic  circle:  she  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
others.  Having,  at  least,  tasted  their  meal,  the  di»- 
cordant  family  arose  from  their  places.  A  silent  grace 
was  offered  up,  and  then  the  daughters  approached 
their  father,  to  receive  his  parting  kiss. 

For  the  first  time  Holgersen  laid  his  hand  upon  their 
heads,  and  said,  in  a  tone  aa  if  he  now  had  a  right  to 
bless  his  children — as  if  it  were  no  longer  a  crime  tii 
the  sinner  to  utter  such  words ;  "  The  Almighty  bless 
thee  !"  Thekla  and  Hildur  passed  on.  Now  it  came 
to  Rosa's  turn ;  she  bent  her  knee  as  she  was  about  to 
receive  her  father's  kiss  and  blessing.  He  then  whis- 
pered in  her  ear ;  "  Collect  all  thy  courage,  my  child : 
in  three  hours  we  meet :  I  will  come  for  thee." 

The  gentle  voice,  the  tenderness  of  her  father's  loot, 
the  trembling  of  his  hand,  found  their  way  to  Rosa's 
gentle  heart;  she  burst  into  tears,  and  while  her 
violent  sobs  shook  her  whole  frame,  Tbekla  led  her 
into  tliat  room  which  had  so  often  witnessed  the  happy 
scenes  of  her  childhood — that  childhood  when  her  dollj 
and  Will  formed  her  whole  world. 

"  Oh !"  e.vclaimed  she,  throwing  her  arms  round 
Thekla's  neck,  "  Why  did  I  wish  to  grow  old  so 
quickly  ?" 

"  Poor  child  !  All  is  over  with  our  little  birds  and 
sweet  flowers.  Life  is  so  cold  and  hard  !  But  lay  thj 
head  on  my  breast ;  it  has  long  known  what  it  is  U 
attiig^e.    TW  is^'tJi.  of  the  love  we  show  the  beloved 
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one  is  not  always  what  appears ;  no^  the  deepest  is  that 
which  we  alone  can  measure.  May  I  not  watch  with 
thee  till  this  decisive  hour  ?" 

"  No,  dear  Thekla,  leave  me  alone ;  but  knock  at  my 
door  at  a  quarter  to  twelve.^^ 

Thekla  left  her. 

She  and  her  mother  remained  together.  The  mother 
and  daughter  had  still  much  to  confide  to  each  other : 
they  were  like  two  dear  sisters. 

Holgersen  did  not  leave  Will's  room. 


Rosa  had  bolted  the  door  on  the  inside. 

She  wished  to  be  alone  with  herself,  with  God,  and 
with  her  love.  She  wished  to  strengthen  her  courage 
by  prayer,  but  was  horrified  at  finding  her  mind  so 
excited :  she  could  not  pray. 

With  tears  streaming  over  her  marble-white  face,  she 
laid  her  head  upon  the  sofa,  and  asked  to  die ;  for  to 
live— how  could  she  venture  to  think  of  doing  so — she 
who  had  spoken  the  sentence  of  death  on  a  human 
being.  No,  Will  would  take  her  lovely,  heavenly  dream 
of  happiness  to  his  grave. 

Will ! — She  slowly  raised  her  head :  some  mysterious 
power  made  her  look  up.  Had  her  penance  already 
commenced  ?  Had  WilPs  pale  shadow  risen  from  its 
grave  to  come  and  reproach  her  that  she  felt  so  cold  ? 
Her  limbs  began  to  tremble. 

"  Something  is  surely  moving  there !  Oh,  perhaps 
he  is  already  dead — ^his  spirit  may  be  winging  its  way  to 
God  !  No,  I  must  look  about  me.  1  will  have  courage; 
I  will  tell  him  it  was  impossible  my  vows  could  be 
given  to  any  other  than  to  him  who  had  my  heart." 

**  Oh,  how  I  suffer !  but  what  does  it  matter,  for  I 
luffer  for  him.'' 
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"  Perhapi  sucli  was  the  stro^le  of  Jnn^iHiwii't 
daughter  the  night  before  her  father  nt  in  the  ccmodl 
that  sentenced  her  to  death.  And  to>night  muit  my 
sentence  be  spoken ;  but,  Uke  her  (now  I  know  whj  I 
loved  her  so  much),  they  may  immure  me  alive  soonv 
than  I  would  break  the  promise  of  my  lore — ^my  lore!— 
uerer,  never  I  With  exulting  voice  I  will  celebrate  mj 
short  dream,  even  if  I  step  down  into  my  cold  grsn. 
And  what  wilt  my  life  be  but  a  large  empty  gnve, 
wherein  I  shall  hold  the  glass  in  my  hand,  counting  the 
minutes  till  the  hour  strikes  for  my  release." 

"Who  knocks?   Is  it  Junghausen's  daughter  coming 
to  tell  me  she  waits !     Ha  I  the  clock  is  striking  one- 
two — three-quarters — but  it  is  only  a  quarter  to  elevtnl 
I  have  one  more  hour  to  live  I" 
Again  there  was  a  knock. 
Rosa  crept  to  the  door.    "  Who  b  there  ?" 
"  I  am,  Mam'sell!" 
"  Betty  ?" 

A  smile  of  indescribable  joy  lingered  a  moment  npon 
Kosa'ij  lips,  like  the  stroke  of  some  fairy-wand.     Bettj 
recalled  her  happy  life  in  the  '  Seefraulein.' 
"  May  I  come  in,  Mam'sell?" 
"  No,  Betty;  I  must  be  alone." 
"  Open  the  door,  if  but  for  a  second  !" 
"  Go  to  bed;  you,  at  least,  are  happy." 
"  I  have  something  here  for  you,  Mam'sell !" 
"What  is  it?" 
"  A  note." 

Rosa  drew  the  bolt  of  the  door- 
Betty  started  back  with  terror,  when  she  beheld  to' 
young  mistress. 

"  The  letter  !  the  letter  ! — when  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  Early  at  sunrise,  on  the  morning  we  left  Calmv- 

He  who  loves  me,  came  and  took  his  last  farewell— I"' 
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then  gave  me  this  letter,  and  said :  "  The  Captain  con- 
fides this  to  your  hands;  but  you  must  not'  give  it  to 
Mam^sell  Sosa  until  you  reach  home,  and  when  you 
see  her  in  trouble." 

Rosa  pressed  the  letter  to  her  heart,  and  to  her  lips; 
but  placing  it  again  in  Betty^s  hand,  she  said  :  "  I  will 
not  read  it  now — not  before  to-morrow;  then  it  shall  be 
my  reward.  I  would  not  now  be  influenced  by  anything 
but  my  own  in-dwelling  love:  it  is  great  enough,  and 
deep  enough,  to  maintain  my  courage  of  itself.  Go 
now,  and  preserve  this  treasure — it  is  my  life  ! " 

She  pushed  Betty  out  of  the  room,  and  resuming  her 
position  on  the  sofa,  she  waited  in  solitude  till  Thekla 
knocked.  Then  the  death-hke  shudder  returned:  she 
could  not  imagine,  could  not  understand,  what  awaited 
her:  one  thing  aloner  she  did  comprehend,  that  they 
were  going  to  try  and  work  upon  her  in  some  fearftd 
way — still  she  steeled  her  heart. 

"Dear  Rosa!" 

"•Here  I  am." 

The  door  opened,  and  Thekla  entered. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh  God  !  how  you  tremble,  poor  victim  !  Yield, 
for  sacrificed  you  will  be;  and  it  will  be  better  here- 
after." 

"  I  shall  not  be  sacrificed,  for  I  mil  not.     Come  !" 

/Thekla  threw  a  large  cloak  round  Rosa. 

"Why  is  this?  I  am  only  going  into  the  other 
room." 

"  Father  will  tell  you:  he  is  waiting." 

"  I  am  ready." 

In  the  saloon,  Holgersen  met  his  daughters.  He  was 
as  pale  as  they  were. 

The  former  pirate,  the  commander  of  the  'Mitbiirger,* 
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was  not  one  of  those  fathers  who  delight  in  theatrics! 
scenes  for  'the  sake  of  terrifying  their  children:  if  he 
were  ahout  to  lead  his  daughter  to  a  lonely  and  unsus- 
pected part  of  the  house,  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  but  simply,  because  this  place  suited  best  witli 
what  he  had  to  say;  and,  that  his  words  were  to  be  of 
that  kind,  which  would  never  be  uttered  bat  once,  wn 
seen  by  his  countenance  and  whole  demeanour,  whereta 
wa»  written  an  absolute  detemuQation. 

"  Come  I "  said  he,  extending  his  hand  to  Koaa,  whidi 
she  seized  conTulsively. 

"  Where  are  we  g<Nng,  fiither?" 

"To  the  vaults." 

Thekla,  who  hod  gone  away  for  s  moment,  nor 
returned  with  a  lantern. 

Slie  was  going  to  hand  it  to  her  father. 

"  Do  you  light  us,"  said  he,  "till  we  are  below,  anJ 
the  first  door  is  opened." 

"  Hut,  dear  father,  I  do  not  like  this!"  Rosa  ma* 
a  movement,  as  if  she  would  draw  hack. 

Like  some  dark  dream,  the  remembrance  of  bo 
father's  early  ferocity  passed  before  her. 

"  I  cannot  help  its  not  pleasing  you — still  you  mu* 
go!" 

"  I  must?" 

"  Compulsory,  it  certainly  is  not :  give  your  consert 
now  to  that  which  your  mother  entreated  you  to  ift 
and  you  may  go  to  bed  with  my  blessing  —  I  wii* 
nothing  more." 

"  No,  I  would  rather  go,  as  I  must  do  so !" 

Again  she  grasped  her  father's  arm,  and  folio'i'' 
Thekla,  who  passed  dowu  the  large  staircase  intoIM 
ground-floor,  where  she  remained  standing  before  u* 
arched  iron  gate  of  one  of  those  vaults  wliich  played » 
impOTlont  a  ^art  in  the  Jiistory  of  Wisby. 
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Ho^eraen  let  go  liis  daughter's  arm,  and  searched 
for  the  key. 

"  Wait  a  little,  father,"  said  Thekla,  wliile  she  glanced 
at  Rosa,  "  I  would  propose  something." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  If  you  will  stay  here  a  few  minutes  and  wait  for  us, 
perhaps  you  may  not  have  to  go  any  farther.  Bosa 
most  first  look  into  Will's  room.  Say,  my  beloved 
aster !  will  you  do  so  ?  And  if  that  is  no  use,  then,  in 
the  name  of  God,  follow  my  &ther  I" 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use," 

"  You  know  not,  Rosa:  you  will  at  least  gratify  me 
you  love  so  dearly,  by  trying." 

"  Go !"  sud  Holgeraen,  "  I  will  wait," 

"  You  drag  me,  like  a  criminal,  from  one  torture  to 
snother!"  said  Bosa,  with  cold  displeasure. 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me ! — ^it  is  only  to  save  thee  a 
"Utuie  pang — see,  we  stand  now  at  bis  door — only  look 
inl" 

In  the  large  old-fashioned  chamber,  with  its  gloomily- 
Painted  walls,  burned  a  sohtary  night-lamp;  but  its 
'%ht  was  sufficient  to  reveal  the  group  which  Bosa's 
'yes,  half-blinded  with  tears,  sought  and  found. 

^ill  lay  stretched  upon  the  white  bed :  his  hair  fell 
^'^^T  his  sunken  cheeks,  while  the  light  fell  upon  the 
*'**Towed  brow  and  eye-lids,  buried  in  their  hollow 
**ckets,  with  two  dark  rings,  marking  out  how  deeply 
^'e  eyes  had  sunk.  The  wasted  arm  and  the  emaciated 
"^tii  rested  upon  the  counterpane, 

Neither  Rosa  nor -Thekla  ventured  to  breathe. 
'  I  will  go  a  few  steps  farther !"  whispered  Rosa. 

^nt  she  had  not  advanced  three,  when,  with  a  shud- 

^f  that  ran  through  every  nerve,  she  drew  back,  and  it 

•■  Only  when  she  reached  the  outer  room,  she  spoke. 

Oh,  TOO  inhuman  beings  ! "  she  exclaimed  :  "  You 
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would  wed  me  to  a  corpse !  Come,  do  vhat  yoa  will 
with  me;  if  I  wavered  for  a  moment,  my  courage  hai 
now  increaaed  a  thousand  fold  ! " 

Thekla  sighed.  Will's  appearance  had  wrought  quite 
a  contrary  effect  from  what  she  hoped. 

Agaiu  they  stood  at  the  door  of  the  vaults,  where 
Holgersen  was  standing  inunoveable. 

"WeU?" 

"Open  the  door,  my  father!" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


The  key  grated  in  the  large  lock. 

A  duU,  unearthly  sound,  echoing  through  the  deserted 
dl,  told  that  the  heavy  doors  had  turned  upon  their 
ide  hinges.     A  cold  damp  air  rushed  from  within. 

"  Give  me  the  lantern  1"  said  Holgersen. 

Thekla  lighted  the  candle  she  had  brought  to  enable 
sr  to  find  her  way  back,  and,  giving  the  lantern  to  her 
Iber,  she  extended  her  hand  to  Rosa. 

"  Farewell,  sister  ! " 

"  Farewell ! "  whispered  Roaa,  with  a  trembling  voice : 

If  1  do  not  return,  write  and  tell  him  I  was  true  to 
im,  and  that  my  love  supported  me  through  all!" 

"Doea  not  a  father's  hand  guide  thee?"  replied 
li^la :  "  Go  with  him  fearlessly — God  be  with  thee !" 

Holgersen  advanced  a  couple  of  steps,  and  held  out 
is  band  to  his  daughter. 

"  Stand  still,  till  I  shut  the  door." 

Be  bolted  it  on  the  inside. 

At  that  moment,  Rosa  felt  her  feet  totter;  she  was 
!&r  &Uing  down  the  steps,  but  her  father's  arm  care- 
Uy  supported  her  as  she  descended. 
They  now  stood  in  the  first  vault. 
It  was  long  uid  deep,  supported  by  a  double  row  of 
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pillars,  which  in  the  dim  light  resembled  watchful 
jniai^s  ])laced  over  the  treasure  of  the  wicieiit 
Hansoitic  League,  and  which  treasure,  probably,  stiD 
lay  where  it  had  been  first  placed. 

They  passed  the  well  where  these  great  men  bad 
ouce  preserved  their  fish;  but  it  was  now  filled  wi& 
pure,  clear  water, 

"  Let  me  rest  an  instant,  father." 

"  Willingly,  my  child." 

"  Must  we  go  further  ?" 

"  luto  the  nest  vault." 

"  Cannot  we  remain  here  by  the  well  ?  I  feel  n 
tired." 

"  It  is  not  for.' 

"  Oh,  if  he  saw  me  1"  sighed  the  poor  girl,  in  the 
agony  of  her  mind. 

"  Come— the  time  is  passing  I" 

Tlicy  stood  before  the  door  of  the  second  vault. 

Tlua  was  the  place  where  Holgersen  had  endnml 
many  a  struggle;  where,  haunted  by  the  shades  of  hii 
murdered  victims,  he  would  sometimes  rush  up  lai 
down  like  a  madman,  or  resting  Ms  forehead  againit 
the  cold  wall,  forget  his  torment  in  momentaiy  a- 
baustion — here  it  was,  the  resolution  first  awoke  vhid 
he  was  now  about  to  impart  to  Rosa,  and  which  he  hii 
long  meditated,  and  determined  to  carry  out,  if  ibc 
persisted  in  her  refusal. 

They  entered.  A  low  stone  bench  invited  them  to 
sit  down.  Holgersen  placed  the  lantern  on  the  endi^f 
a  barrel. 

Hosa  cast  a  long,  terrified  look  around  her.  Ths 
vault  was  built  like  the  first;  hut  instead  of  watching 
over  the  treasure,  the  gray  pillars  here '  seemed  to  bff 
like  the  ghosts  of  the  slaughtered  burghers  of  Wirfj, 
who  assembled  at  this  hour  to  make  choice  of  mw 
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maiden  who  would  liberate  JungliauBeii'B  daughter,  and 
let  her  duat  find  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  hoarse  call  of  the  watchman  aunonuced  the  mid- 
night hour.     Rosa's  head  sank  upon  her  breast, 

"  Be  calm,  my  beloved  child  I "  said  Holgerseu, 
gently — there  was  even  a  peculiar  tenderness  in  his 
voice.  "Thy  father's  heart  never  beat  more  warmly 
fbr  thee  than  at  this  moment,  when  he  refers  to  thy 
hands  the  decision  of  a  question  of  far  greater  import- 
ance thui  thou  canst  suppose." 
"  Father  I" 

"  Thon  hast  fought  nobly  for  the  cause  of  thy  love, 
and  I  esteem  thee  doubly  for  it.  I  did  not  give  thee 
credit  for  this  firmness,  for  it  is  great  for  thy  years, 
and  can  only  exist  where  the  power  of  love  is  unlimited." 
"  Ah,  how  tund  thou  art,  dear  father  I  Thou  under- 
standest  me  then,  and  wilt  not  be  angry  ?" 

"  I  understand  thee  better,  my  child,  than  any  one; 
'  tor  in  no  human  heart  haa  the  feeling  that  lives  in  thee 
T^ed  more  fiercely  than  in  mine  own :  how,  then,  could 
I  be  angry?  No,  do  not  misunderstand  thy  father. 
Other  feelings  than  those  of  anger  influence  him:  he 
toB&n  with  thee,  and  for  thee  I" 

Rosa  threw  herself  on  her  lather's  breast.  "  Oh, 
how  kind  t  I  thought,  when  I  came  here,  I  must  die 
of  grief,  and  I  find  peace  instead.  I  may  weep  on  a 
heart  that  does  not  condemn  me." 

"  Weep,  my  child,  weep !  This  is  a  consolation  sel- 
dom granted  me.  But  my  soul  is  not  innocent,  like 
/Awe/" 

"  But  why  need  I  weep,  dear  father  ?" 
"  Because,  my  child,  that  imploring  look  thou  fixeet 
on  me  can  receive  no  comfort.    Thy  lather  loves  thee; 
is  tatdsfied  with  thee,  and  wonders  at  thee;  bat  he  cannot 
idease  thee  from  the  choice  he  has  made  for  thee." 

VOL.  III.  U 
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''Thou  givest  but  a  mild  term  to  this  compulaon, 
father.  Can  that  be  called  a  choice  which  one  is 
compelled  to  make  ?" 

''Thy  mother  tried  to  persuade  thee  to  fulfil  my 
wishes;  but  compulsion  is  not  the  word.  How  can  we 
force  theCj  against  thine  own  consent,  to  marry  any 
man?" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Rosa,  raising  her  head,  "am  I 
not  to  be  compelled,  then?    Why  came  I  here?" 

"  Here  thou  shalt  be  freer  in  thy  choice  than  eier. 
If  thou  wilt  reject  Will — in  whose  favour  I  will  not 
attempt  to  prejudice  thee,  wh^n  neither  his  wasted 
form,  nor  thy  once  warm  feelings  for  him  find  any 
response  in  thy  heart — thou  shalt  never  hear  a  reproach 
from  me." 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  father !  all  is  ended  then;  for 
never,  never,  will  I  have  any  other  husband  than  my 
Albinl" 

At  this  name,  Holgersen  shuddered  so  violently  that 
Bosa  also  trembled.  Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
wretched  man,  who  had  thus  been  plunged  into  the 
vortex  of  his  dread  remembrances,  could  recover  his  self* 
command ;  but  then,  in  a  voice  so  low,  that  Bosa  conld 
scarcely  hear  him,  he  said :  "  Mention  not  the  name  of 
thy  lover,  child !  It  is  not  from  hatred  to  him  I  ask 
this^  for  the  name  is  no  faidt  of  his;  but  I  suffer  whea 
I  hear  it!" 

"Oh,  father!  if  thou  didst  but  know  how  noble, 
how  good  and  brave  he  is,  thou  would'st  love  him  I" 

"  I  heard  from  thy  mother  of  all  that  happened  in 
the  '  Secfraulein,^  and  had  it  been  God's  wiU,  I  should 
have  felt  happy  in  giving  thee  to  a  man  whose  feelings 
could  withstand  such  a  fiery  ordeal.  But  let  us  letan 
to  the  object  of  our  present  conversation.  Thou  halt 
reject-edi^S^*)  «sA^s^'<SGL^\^\2A&t  done  so,  I  am  tcxtced  to 
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leave  thee  a  choice  between  him  and .    But  first,  I 

must  initiate  thy  young  soul  into  a  mystery  over 
which  the  veil  of  secrecy  has  hitherto  rested  untouched. 
Hast  thou  courage,  my  child,  to  look  behind  this 
veil?^' 

'*  I  must  have  courage,  father  !^^ 

"  Ay,  thou  must !  Well ;  an  act  of  barbarous 
injustice  drove  me,  when  a  youth,  from  my  father^s 
house,  laden  with  the  weight  of  that  father's  curse. 
Woe  be  to  the  child  on  whom  such  a  curse  rests !  He 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  powers  of  darkness. '^ 

*'  Hush,  father !     Speak  not  so  V 

"Tremble  not,  my  beloved  daughter!  However 
tboa  mayest  act,  no  such  punishment  shall  be  thine. 
Bom  with  headstrong  passions,  my  spirit  was  by  nature 
wild ;  and  my  inmost  soul  chafed  beneath  the  horrible 
torture  which  my  father's  conduct  caused  me.  For  a 
long  time,  I  lived  Uke  a  savage  in  the  woods,  and  at 
last  became  one.  I  chose  a  sea-faring  life;  and  many  a 
bold  and  fearful  deed,  done  by  the  Fisherman  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  which  that  broad  sea  conceals,  woidd 
have  made  my  name  abhorred,  if — ^the  ocean  had  not 
been  so  deep  I'' 

*'  But  thy  love  to  my  mother  ?"  stammered  Rosa. 

^Ay,  this  love  almost  brought  me  to  reason;  but 
years  elapsed  ere  she  made  me  the  better  man  I  after- 
wards became.'^ 

*'  Mother  knew  then " 

Bosa  durst  not  look  up. 

*'  Beware,  child,  of  breathing  a  suspicion  against  thy 
moUier,  the  purest  and  noblest  of  women  I  It  was 
many  yean  ^Rber  our  marriage  that  she  discovered  who 
bar  husband  was.  She  wished  to  fly  from  me,  and  take 
joa  all  with  her;  but  I  would  have  followed  her  to  the 
end  of  the  world.   I  would  rather  have  slain  her  m^iJi  ts^ 
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own  hand,  than  that  she  should  be  separated  fsm 
me!" 

"  That  was  love,  father  !'* 

'^  It  was  a  sinful  passion !  Had  it  been  a  pure  love, 
it  would  have  allowed  her  to  fly  with  her  children,  and! 
never  could  have  appeared  before  her  again.  But  nov, 
child,  comes  the  worst.  Look  at  me  with  thy  gentle 
otherwise  I  never  can  have  courage  to  proceed.** 

"Oh,  my  father!** 

Though  with  a  shudder,  still,  Bosa  laid  her  head  con- 
fidingly on  her  father's  breast;  for  now  she  bet 
whence  came  the  long  years  of  agony  he  had  endnied! 

"  Many  years  ago,  I  fell  in  with  a  French  schoonffi 
laden  with  contraband  goods.  We  had  a  fearfol  con- 
test. The  crew  were  overpowered;  and  when  the  w/A 
was  mine,  I,  for  the  first  time,  learned  there  were  ptf- 
sengers  in  the  cabin;  a  rich  old  man,  and — a  dumb 
boy!** 

"My  God!**  exclaimed  Rosa,  clasping  her  handi; 
"they  were  surely  saved?** 

"Yes;  but  they  were  not  alone:  the  sick  manhai 
another  son,  who,  on  the  deck,  implored  me  to  save  tlie 
life  of  his  father  and  brother.** 

"  Father,  father  !'*     Rosa  hid  her  face. 

"Ay,  hide  thyself,  poor  child;  for  thou  art  the 
daughter — of  a  pirate  and  a  murderer  !** 

A  feeble  exclamation  escaped  Rosa*s  Ups,  but  not  a 
word — her  heart  was  petrified ! 

"  Will's  brother  must  not  live;  he  had  seen  all,  and 
would  betray  me !  Listen  attentively :  the  boy  fled 
from  my  cutlass  into  the  rigging;  he  concealed  himselfi 
he  clambered  up  the  ropes;  the  storm  roared  and  howled 
around  us;  the  grappled  vessels  strained  and  shot 
through  the  boiling  waves.  The  night  was  dark,  but 
the  light  of  the  lantern  showed  me  a  small  leg,  visible 
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above: — ^hearest  thou? — ^his  cap  fell  down — a  pistol-shot 
was  heard — ^the  vessel  lurched  at  that  instant — and  the 
body  of  the  boy  sank  down,  down  into  the  deep        ^^ 

Rosa  heard  no  more ;  her  strength  was  exhausted — 
and  she  lay  fainting  at  her  father's  feet. 


An  hour  had  elapsed. 

Pale  and  cold,  Bosa  again  sat  beside  her  father  on 
the  stone  bench. 

''Look  I '^  said  he,  ''look  at  these  cold  walls,  my 
child !  Could  they  speak,  they  would  tell  a  tale 
more  fearfiil  than  that  which  I  have  related.  They 
vrould  tell  the  tale  of  an  accusing  conscience,  written 
in  a  language  which  no  mortal  lips  could  utter;  for  it  is 
inscribed  in  letters  of  blood,  that  no  human  eye  could 
gaze  at.  But  there  is  an  interpreter  in  the  heart,  that 
understands  their  language — and  I  have  learned  it !'' 

"Oh,  what  torture!'* 

"Torture?  For  many  a  long  year  I  have  carried 
bell  within  me;  and  when  my  burden  was  so  heavy, 
that  it  well  nigh  broke  my  heart,  I  have  fled  to  these 
vaults,  where  I  dared  to  breathe :  here  my  lips  could 
give  utterance  to  those  consuming  torments.  This 
place  has  been  the  torture-chamber  of  thy  father,  and 
the  purgatorial  fire  through  which  he  has  passed,  con- 
sumed him  both  mentally  and  corporeally;  but  yet  he 
hoped  that  the  God  of  mercy  would  not  reject  him,  if  he 
ooold  offer  up  one  atoning  victim.  In  Will's  love  to 
thee  I  saw  a  sign  &om  above,  and  I  hoped,  my  child, 
thou  wouldst,  out  of  pity  for  him — ^the  idea  of  such 
means  of  persuasion  as  I  am  now  using  was  repugnant 
to  mei — consent  to  that  for  which  my  soul  thirsted  I" 
Oh  my  Ood !     Why  was  not  this  told  me  ato  nee. 


i< 
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when  it  was  first  thought  of?     Then — it  migbt  hare 
been  possible " 

"  Thy  mother  implored  me  to  spare  thee  for  a  time, 
and  I  was  weak  enough  to  yield." 

"  Oil  1  would  that  it  had  happened  I  Hadst  tbw 
spoken  to  me  a  year  ago,  as  thou  hast  spoken  to-day,  I 
would  have  been  obedient ;  but " 

"  But go  on." 

"  Oh  father,  the  thought  of  such  an  atonement  ii 
this,  is  a  mere  phantom  I  God,  the  fountain  at  km, 
vill  not  surely  permit  two  hearts  to  be  torn  one  froB' 
the  other  1  He  cannot  look  on  such  an  act  but  with  iu- 
pleasure.  Thydeep,  immeasurable  repentance  has  spokoi 
to  Him  fer  more — and  did  I  now  allow  myself  to  be 
forced,  terrified  as  I  am  with  all  the  horrors  I  hue 
heard,  and  which  weigh  heavily  on  my  soul,  to  act  u 
thou  wishest,  thou  wouldst,  at  some  future  day,  hsTe 
the  destruction  of  two  more  Uvea  to  add  to  what  thon 
art  now  suffering  I " 

"  Thinkest  thou,  Rosa,  I  would  have  bronght  thee 
here,  if  I  had  not  something  more  to  say  to  thee?  Mui, 
my  child :  thy  father  does  not  beg  from  thee  the  peace  of 
his  soul — ^it  shall  be  thy  free  gift.  Not  for  one  moment 
did  I  suppose  that  selfishness  would  make  thee  give  the 
precedence  to  thine  own  happinesss.  I  never  deceived 
myself  with  the  romantic  hope  that  thou  woold'it 
sacrifice  the  idol  of  thy  love,  for  the  sake  of  thy  father." 

"Father,  father!" 

"  I  see  thee  blush,  my  child,  and  pardon  thy  feelings: 
they  are  but  natural,  and  1  saw  them  beforehand :  but 
now  for  thy  choice  !" 

Holgcrsen  stood  up,  went  to  a  niche  in  the  wall,  and 
opened  a  carefully-concealed  press. 

Rosa  trembled  in  every  Umb — she  thought  her  last 
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"Look  here,  child  !^'  Holgersen's  voice  had  lost 
aone  of  its  firmness,  but  there  was  a  melancholy  in  it 
(hat  worked  more  upon  Rosa  than  a  violent  display  of 
smotion  would  have  done. 

He  handed  her  a  paper,  and  drew  the  light  nearer. 

But  scarcely  had  Bosa  looked  at  the  first  lines  of  this 
mysterious  writing,  than  she  let  it  fall,  and  embracing 
bar  father's  knees,  she  cried  out  with  all  the  strength 
tif  a  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution:  ^^I  am  thine. 
Either,  thine — even  my  life  I  give  thee !  Oh,  I  was 
bewildered — despise  not  thy  child !  Dost  thou  wish 
that  I  should  be  betrothed  to  Will  this  night — ^this  very 
bonr.  Let  it  be  done.  See,  I  am  ready,  not  by  over 
persuasion;  no,  but  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and  of  my 
Ofwn  firee  will !" 

'*  Do  not  foi^et,  when  thou  wakest  from  this  dream — 
this  violent  emotion — ^that  I  did  not  compel  thee.  Thine 
ict  is  hee.    Thou  hast  chosen  for  thyself.'' 

-  '*  Yes,  I  have  chosen  for  myself;  and  so  long  as  I 
live  I  shall  remember  this  hour  with  rapture,  when 
thou,  my  father,  sayest  that  all  is  right,  and  thou  art 
nitisfied  with  the  expiation  thy  child  has  made  I" 

**  I  do  receive  it,  and  bless  thee  with  tears  of  eternal 
^titude:  not  for  myself — for  it  might  have  been  better 
for  me  hadst  thou  chosen  otherwise — but  for  thy  mother 
— for  thy  sister's  sake.  Thou  hast  saved  thy  whole 
family  r 

"  And  now  this  is  mine  \"  said  Rosa,  while  she  seized 
the  paper.  "  I  will  tear  it  to  a  thousand  atoms ;  I  will 
bum  these  pieces  to  ashes,  and  blow  them  away,  that 
not  even  the  slightest  particle  may  remain  \" 

The  paper,  which  Rosa,  at  a  silent  inclination  of  her 
Gsither's  head,  destroyed,  contained  these  words : — 

*'  I,  Ame  Holgersen,  burdened  for  thirteen  years 
irith  a  fearful  weight  of  blood,   go  now  to  give  an 
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account  thereof  before  an  earthly  tribunal.  Consumed 
by  endless  torments^  I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  atone 
with  my  own  blood  for  that  which  has  been  shed  bj 
my  hand/'  &c.  &c. 

When  Rosa  had  scattered  the  ashes  of  this  document^ 
and  trampled  them  under  foot^  she  threw  herself  into 
her  father's  arms^  strengthened  and  supported  by  a 
sentiment  she  had  never  felt  before. 

"  Poor  victim ! ''  Holgersen's  tears  now  flowed  firedy 
over  his  daughter's  cheeks.  '^  An  angel  came  and  saved 
me — ^think  not,  however,  I  would  have  wavered :  I  have 
so  often  in  this  place  seen  the  block  before  me,  and  the 
gUttering  axe  ready  to  descend  upon  my  neck,  I  would 
never  have  debased  myself  by  cowardice." 

'^  Oh,  hush,  hush !  Do  not  deprive  me  of  reason: 
I  know  thou  wouldst  have  kept  thy  word.'' 

"  Yes,  I  swear  by  the  Judge  above,  I  would  have 
done  so.  My  soul  has  long — ^but  especially  during  the 
last  month— determined  on  this,  though  I  never  ven- 
tured to  betray  my  intention  to  thy  mother.  But, 
come  now,  thou  noble-hearted  child— come,  and  let  ns 
leave  this  vault :  its  silent  walls  have  witnessed  a  scene 
our  own  hearts  will  guard  as  faithfully  as  they.'' 

"  Yes,  come,  my  father !  A  few  hours  more,  and  the 
bride  will  sit  beside  the  bed  of  the  bridegroom !" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THl  OFmON  OF  THB  WOBLD. 

'^  And  I  had  such  a  good  opinion  of  the  girl/'  said 
Madame  Bingeborg-Salzwedel,  as  she  presided  at  the 
dinner-table. 

''  I  should  sooner  haye  believed  that  the  moon  would 
fall,  than  that  I  should  see  the  day  when  selfishness  was 
displayed  in  so  plain  a  form  as  hers ! "  added  Herr 
Salzwedel  with  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  his  voice. 
''  My  heart  rises  at  the  thought,  mother.  She,  the  dear 
angel,  wedded  to  a  corpse,  a  mute,  a  half-witted  fellow, 
merely  to  obtain  wealth  that  would  otherwise  hav^ 
passed  out  of  their  hands — surely,  they  had  enough ! '' 

Aunt  Taga  had  just  returned  from  going  her  rounds, 
ao  that  the  family  met  for  the  first  time  at  dinner,  and 
the  subject  which  so  deeply  occupied  their  attention, 
was  this  day  the  conversation  of  Wisby,  and  continued 
to  be  so  for  many  days  after. 

Thus  the  world  judges : 

^'Acts  whose  source  remains  a  mystery,  mtut  proceed 
from  an  impure  spring.'' 


Some  hours  previous  to  the  conversation  in  Herr  Salz- 
wedel's  house.  Will  awoke  from  what  more  resembled- 
a  trance  than  sleep.    There  were  but  three  -^^enoxA  m 
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the  room ;  the  doctor^  who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
Holgersen  leaning  against  the  stove^  and  Bosa  wbo 
knelt  at  the  head  of  the  invalid,  gazing  with  steadftst 
and  deep  resignation  at  those  features  which  were  soon 
to  lose  their  death-like  rigidity.  Will's  heavy  eye-lids 
slowly  opened^  and  he  fixed  his  look  upon  Rosa^  who 
was  watching  him  with  a  sweet  and  gentle  smile.  It  wu 
like  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  an  angel,  and  yet  she  felt  at 
that  moment  as  if  the  chill  hand  of  death  was  laid  on 
her  heart. 

A  few  minutes  passed  thus. 

The  youth  then  raised  his  feeble  hand  to  her  face:  he 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  be  convinced  that  thii 
heavenly  vision  was  not  a  dream. 

Bosa  took  the  wasted  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
forehead  and  cheeks ;  then  clasping  it  in  both  hers,  she 
made  him  a  sign,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  Believe  every- 
thing." 

But  Will's  reviving  soul  could  not  at  once  believe 
everything.  The  doctor  then  beckoned  to  Holgersen, 
as  it  was  he  who  must  assure  the  youth  of  the  certainty 
of  that  after  which  he  pined ;  for  what  his  eyes  beheld 
could  be  no  mistake. 

With  an  expression  of  delight,  quite  incomprehensible 
to  the  good  doctor- — who  looked  upon  what  was  now 
solemnized,  rather  as  a  mourning  feast  than  one  of 
joy — Holgersen  approached  the  bed,  and  after  he  had 
pointed  to  the  ring  he  wore  on  his  own  finger,  he  raised 
Rosa's  hand,  and  then  Will's,  and  signified  that,  ere  the 
sun  again  rose,  they  also  should  wear  the  same. 

A  thrill  ran  through  every  nerve  of  the  sick  youth, 

and  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Bosa  with  an  expression  of 

painful  anguish.     But  a  sweeter  smile  than  before  met 

Vik  gBiZi^ )  ^xiA  «&  %he  bent  over  him,  she  gave  him  a  look, 

l\iat  couN^^^^TvOsi^^^t^cikafc'^cfi^  ring  oonld 
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Will's  eyes,  still  obscured  by  a  dewy  mist,  rested 
for  an  instant  on  Bosa,  and  then  turned  towards  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  as  if  seeking  for  some  one. 

Holgersen  called  Rolf. 

The  dog  who  had  crept  beneath  the  bed,  now  came 
out,  and — as  if  he  understood  that  the  greatest  caution 
was  necessary — ^he  laid  his  fore-paws  carefully  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  and  rubbed  his  head  gently  against  his 
master's  hand. 

Will  smiled,  and  slept  again. 

The  Physician  now  left  the  room.  To  Holgersen's 
question,  as  to  how  soon  Will  would  recover,  he  answered 
that,  though  now  he  had  every  hope,  a  couple  of 
months  at  least  must  elapse  before  he  could  be  again 
restored  to  anything  like  health. 

Holgersen  sighed  and  returned  to  Rosa,  who  was  now 
alone. 

"  My  beloved  daughter,"  said  he,  seizing  her  hand, 
"  be  not  now  half  a  heroine,  for  then  all  that  has  been 
gone  through  and  endured,  would  go  for  nothing." 

Bosa  looked  up  with  a  degree  of  indifference.  What 
was  he  going  to  ask  now,  that  required  so  much 
ceremony? 

''  I  have  to  ask  a  great  and  strict  proof  of  thy  heart 
and  understanding ;  and  yet  I  hope  you  will  consent 
to  my  proposal." 

'*  I  am  listening.  Father." 

''  What  decision  have  you  come  to,  relative  to  Captain 
Stangerling  ?" 

"  To  write  to  him  and  tell  him,  that  I  do  not  merit 
his  contempt,  much  as  I  may  appear  to  do  so,  and  that 
in  autumn,  before  I  am  united  to  my  dumb  bridegroom, 
I  will  once  moi*e  see  the  bridegroom  of  my  heart;  for  I 
must  be  exonerated  in  his  eyes  before  I  accomplish  the 
last  sacrifice." 
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"  Which  means  to  %slj,  that  this  feeble  interlude  of 
repose  will  be  blown  away  by  a  mighty  tempest/' 

'*  Shall  I  break  my  word^  that  I  gave  under 
circumstances  far  more  dear  to  me  than  even  my 
love  and  life  ? "  exclaimed  Rosa  with  flashing 
eyes. 

"No  thought  has  entered  my  mind,  my  child,  thai 
can  wound  thy  noble  feelings.  But,  should'st  thou  wiite 
and  tell  him  all  that  has  happened  here,  thou  canst 
understand  that,  everything  wiU  be  laid  aaide^  that  he 
may  come ;  and  once  here,  I  leave  it  to  thyself  to  judge 
whether  thy  heart  will  not  have  a  &r  more  difficult 
struggle  with  his  entreaties,  representations,  and  ener- 
getic remonstrances  ?" 

Rosa's  drooping  head  showed  that  she  saw  all  this 
perfectly. 

Am  I  not  right,  my  child:  thou  wilt  not  write?'' 
Oh,  what  will  he  think?  Let  me  delay  my  answer 
till  I  have  reflected.  Yesterday  evening,  Betty  wished 
to  give  me  a  letter  he  had  sent  her,  desiring  it  might 
be  given  to  me,  if  on  our  return  she  might  perchance 
see  me  in  grief.  Ah,  he  suspected  a  sorrow  ! — ^but  I 
begged  her  to  keep  it,  for  I  wished  to  have  the  triumph 
of  my  love  conquering  without  assistance :  afterwards 
the  letter  was  to  have  been  my  reward.  But  now  that 
so  much  is  changed — ^that  I  have  conquered  in  another 
way — still  I  would  not  read  it,  till  the  moment  was  over, 
when  I  had  sat  by  Will's  bed-side,  and  had  given  him 
my  promise." 

''  I  thank  thee,  my  child,  for  thy  noble  candour. 
Go  now,  and  read  this  letter,  and  then  give  me  thy 
answer.  I  am  convinced  it  will  be  worthy  of  thee  and 
of  thy  new  position.  But  grant  thy  mother  a  few 
moments :  she  longs  and  fears  to  see  thee  again ;  bat 
had  not  courage  till  thy  duty  here  was  done." 
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Bosa  went  immediately  to  her  mother's  room,  where 
she  found  both  Hildur  and  Thekla. 

As  soon  as  Amelie  saw  her,  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  and  exclaimed,  '^  Do  not  condemn  me,  my  child  I 
Have  compassion  on  thy  mother's  sorrows — ^they"  are  as 
great  as  thine  own !  Oh,  how  bitterly  I  felt  every  word 
I  uttered  yesterday,  that  was  to  drive  thee  from  thy 
paradise,  and  to  plunge  thee  into— -— Oreat  Gt)d !  take 
me  from  this  earth,  where  so  many  sorrows  are  crushing 
my  soul." 

**  Mother,  dearest  mother !  I  can  bear  it ;  I  am  not 
suffering/'  and  Rosa  smiled — a  smile  of  calm  and 
holy  resignation. 

For  a  long  time  both  mother  and  daughter  remained 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

'*  I  cannot  make  out,"  said  Hildur,  **  what  all  this 
misery  is  about.    I  really  think  Rosa  is  going  mad." 

But  when  Rosa  glided  from  her  mother's  arms  into 
Thekla's,  they  understood  each  other,  and  more  parti- 
cularly when  Thekla  whispered,  ^'  Courage,  my  sister ! 
I  have  suffered  long,  and  my  affection  for  him  I  loved 
was  far  too  great,  to  let  me  run  the  risk  of  bringing 
down  a  futurity  of  horror  upon  his  head." 

These  words  threw  a  new  light  upon  Rosa's  own 
situation  and  that  gloomy  night-scene. 

Could  she,  who  so  adored  her  Albin,  be  less  noble- 
hearted  than  Thekla,  who  had  freely,  and  without  the 
least  compulsion  renounced  her  own  happiness,  and 
then  beheld  the  seed  she  had  sown,  destroyed  by 
Hildur?  When  Rosa  called  to  mind  Thekla's  long 
betrothal,  the  breach  with  Karl,  and  her  engagement 
to  Victor,  then  for  the  first  time  she  understood  all  that 
her  sister  must  have  suffered  when  she  heard  of  the 
engagement  between  Karl  and  Hildur.  Ah,  she  had 
borne  it  all  in  silence,  for  who  had  suspected  the  deep 
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bitterness  of  her  soul !  '^Oh,  she  is  aa  example  worthy 
of  my  imitation  V  And  with  this  thought  the  ycwmg 
girl  laid  her  head  upon  Thekla^s  proud  and  tender 
breast^  in  which  grief  had  uttered  no  complaint^  and 
from  which  no  sigh  would  even  now  have  escaped,  had 
she  not  thought  the  force  of  example  might  tend  to 
confirm  a  strength,  which  she  feared  was  only  kept 
alive,  by  a  highly  excited  state  of  mind;  for  TbeUa 
could  only  suspect  from  her  previous  conversation  with 
her  father,  what  power  had  influenced  Rosa. 

''Will  you  hot  embrace  me,  too  V^  exclaimed  Hfldor, 
impatiently,  ''  I  suppose  I  take  some  interest  in  yoor 
insane  sacrifice  for  WiU,  and  to  the  wishes  of  oar 
father.  Oh,  what  three  interesting  brides  we  shaH 
make!  I  think  I  hear  the  people  saying:  'What 
enamoured  couples  !  How  much  in  love  they  are  widi 
each  other." ' 

"  Hush,  hush !"  said  Amelie,  "we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  people — ^we  have  only  to  think  of  our  own 
feelings."    • 

''  Oh,  dear  mother  !  believe  me,  it  is  better  to  hear 
what  people  say;  their  sentiments  are  the  best,  for 
they  only  see  the  surface.  Only  think,  my  sisters; 
if  all  the  feelings  that  are  locked  up  in  our  hearts 
were  to  be  suddenly  revealed — oh,  woe  and  misery  I  I 
fear  every  body  would  turn  away  from  us  all  with 
horror." 

"  I  must  go  to  Will,"  said  Thekla,  without  appearing 
to  hear  Hildur^s  remark. 

"  And  I,"  said  Amelie,  who  felt  her  courage  increased 
by  Rosa^s,  ''  must  think  of  paying  Madame  Bingeborg 
a  visit." 

Amelie  always  dreaded  a  repulse  from  that  lady. 

"  I  am  going  into  the  blue  room  for  a  short  time," 
said  EiO^a. 
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'^  And  so  I  shall  again  be  alone^  and  am  as  usual 
in  the  way/^  exclaimed  Hildur,  petulantly. 

"What  did  you  say,  my  child?'*  replied  the  mother 

kindly.  ''  Will  you  not  come  with  me  and  see  your 
future  mother-in-law  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  dear  mother,  spare  me  that.  It  is  so  awfully 
tiresome  there,  so  stiff  and  disagreeable,  and  Madame 
Ringeborg  with  her  sanctified  pompousness  is  the  most 
tiresome  of  all.'' 

''Why,  what  has  changed  your  opinion  of  that 
excellent  woman  ?" 

''Oh,  she  is  so  artful  and  so  full  of  pretension. 
But  foi^ve  me,  mother,  it  is  not  right  of  me  to  speak 
thus." 

"We  are  alone,  child!'*  said  Amelie,  Thekla  and 
Bosa  having  left  the  room  together.  "  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  here.  What  evil  spirit  has  crept  in  during 
my  absence  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  dear  mother." 

"  You  can  tell.  Perhaps,  you  find  it  impossible  to 
meet  Karl  as  your  duty  requires  you  should  ?" 

"  Let  us  change  the  subject,  dear  mother." 

"  Certainly  not.  Is  there  anything  the  matter  on  his 
part  ?  Do  you  think  Karl  has  not  yet  conquered  his 
feelings?" 

"  I  never  thought  he  would." 

"  Does  Thekla  then  show  less  firmness  than  she 
did?" 

"  Dear  mother,  look  at  the  old  walls  of  Wisby,  how 
bravely  they  stand :  they  are  less  firm  than  Thekla." 

"  Has  your  own  heart,  Hildur,  been  taken  by 
•orprise?" 

"  That  would  not  be  the  worst." 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  Heaven ! ^" 

"  Cease,  mother.    Cease,  for  Gx)d'a  sake  I" 
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With  a  deep  and  earnest  glance  the  mother  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  her  trembling  daughter.     '^  Hildor  T' 

"  Mother  !*' 

"  Victor  cannot  have  become  indifferent  to  Thekla. 
He  adored  her  !*' 

"  He  did  so/' 

"  And  does  he  not  still  V 

Hildur  was  silent. 

"  He  adored  her^  I  repeat.  Can  anything  else  be 
possible  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother,  many  things  are  possible.'' 

''  Great  Gk>d !"  exclaimed  Amelie,  in  perfect  despair, 
''is  this  confusion  never  to  cease  in  our  house?  Do 
you  know,  Hildur,  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother;  I  only  wonder  I  have  not  been  mad 
long  ago." 

"  You  say,  then,  that  Victor ?" 

"  I  say  nothing  at  all,  dear  mother." 

"Well,  it  is  all  the  same.  You  think  his  love  (at 
Thekla  has  cooled,  which  seems  to  me  impossible.  But 
it  cannot  be  worse." 

''  TTiat  would  only  make  a  half  confusion." 

''  Has  he  again  begun  to ?  No,  I  cannot  utter  it ! 

Hildur  turned  away. 

"  Was  such  levity  ever  possible  ?"  said  Amelie,  more 
to  herself  than  to  Hildur.  "  Has  Victor  then  begun  to 
whisper  in  your  ears  words  of ?" 

Holgersen's  entrance  interrupted  the  conversataon ; 
and  before  Amelie  could  accomplish  her  visit  to  Madame 
Ringeborg,  that  lady  herself  arrived,  and  returned  home 
with  the  news  which  Aunt  Taga  had  already  heard 
from  the  doctor's  wife,  and  published  over  the  whole 
town. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


niTBLLiaiMOB  Ain)  DELAT. 


When  Rosa  left  her  mother^  she  hastened  into  the 
blue  room^  with  the  intention  of  opening  Albin's  pre- 
joous  letter;  and  now^  the  holy  gleam  of  heavenly 
resignation  vanished  from  her  coimtenance :  the  angel 
was  once  more  human^  and  bitterly  paid  for  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  martyr's  crown. 

The  instant  the  seal  gave  way  beneath  the  touch  of 
Bosa's  finger^  the  last  remains  of  her  courage  went  with 
it:  she  had  delayed  looking  at  the  contents  of  this 
letter^  and  so  far  it  was  well — ^they  were  not  calculated 
to  strengthen  her  heroism.    Thus  wrote  Albin : 

"  My  own  beloved  Rosa  ! 

''A  few  hours  after  our  last  sacred  vow^  and  our  last 
holy  kiss  had  been  exchanged^  I  received  a  letter  from 
thy  mother^  wherein  she  imparted  to  me  the  real  cause 
of  her  reftisal:  she  told  me — ^what  I  abready  suspected — 
that  thy  father  had  promised  thy  hand  to  another  with- 
out thy  knowledge.  I  write  this  with  a  tranquillity 
thou  canst  well  comprehend.  Oh  !  how  imworthy 
should  I  be  of  my  pure  and  noble  Rosa^  were  I  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  such  a  scheme  could 
influence  her ! 
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"  No,  my  beloved !  I  write  not  to  beg  thee  to  be 
true — to  doubt  thee  were  a  greater  sin  than  I  conld 
ever  atone  for — ^but  I  write  to  tell  thee,  how  I  see  thee 
contending  for  the  permanence  of  our  love,  that  I  hear 
how  resolutely  thy  soft  and  gentle  voice  speaks  the 
word,  and  how  increased  opposition  gives  thee  that 
mighty  strength  which  is  so  peculiarly  thine  own,  in 
sny  important  crisis.  Oh,  I  doubt  not  thou  wilt  con* 
quer ;  and  in  thought,  I  &11  a  thousand  times  at  thj 
feet  and  bless  thee  for  this  heaven  thou  host  ^ven  me, 
that  thou  canst  not,  would'st  not,  deprive  me  of — Hij 
love  1  Dost  thou  feel  at  this  moment,  that  thy  Albtn 
is  hovering  round  thee  ?  Canst  thou  hear  him  whiqier- 
ing  to  the  heart  of  his  adored  bride — in  dreams — when 
waking — in  life — in  death — '  thoa,  thou  alone  ?' 

"  Oh,  how  peaceful  and  blessed  ia  the  certainty  thkt 
nothing  can  tear  our  heari;B  aaunder  I  Were  it  othe^ 
wise — did  one  spark  of  mistrust  mingle  with  this  hapfo- 
ness,  I  should  be  lost  in  torture  that  must  ever  bear  me 
company.     To  lose  thee — to  know  thou  weri;  another's! 

"  At  the  bare  supposition  that  thou  couldst  foi^ 
thine  oath,  I  should  go  mad — but  the  madman  would 
first  shed  the  heart's  blood  of  his  rival ! 

"  Ah,  wlittt  is  this  ?  How  can  I  entertAin  sucb 
fancies !  I  who  have  twice  seen  such  proofs  of  the 
firmness  of  thy  Doble  soul  I  Foi^ve  thy  Albin :  it  is 
only  that  he  may  rightly  comprehend  the  height  upce 
which  he  stands,  that  he  casts  a  look  into  the  yawnii^ 
depth  below. 

"  I  know  not  exactly  how  soon  I  shall  leave  Stock* 
holm;  but  I  shall  only  remain  until  1  receive  the  cargo 
I  expect.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  for  a  letter  Irom  thee; 
and  I  need  not  assure  thee,  that  if  thou  thinkest  mj 
presence  could  be  of  any  use  now  in  Wisby,  I  would 
leave  everything  to  fly  to  thee.     If  not,  I  will  pnnne    j 
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my  voyage^  as  I  determined,  and  return  in  October, 
either  to  enter  paradise  at  once,  or  with  thee  to  struggle 
for  our  common  rights. 

"  Thine  own  Albin/' 

It  were  yain  to  attempt  a  description  of  Bosa^s  state 
of  mind  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter :  it  was  one 
incessant  change  from  the  greatest  agony  to  the  highest 
excitement.  The  former  at  last  gained  the  mastery. 
What  would  happen  if  he  came  ?  She  durst  not  venture 
to  confide  her  father^s  dreadful  secret  to  his  honour; 
and  how  could  she  think  of  braving  the  power  which 
Albin  would  have  over  her  heart  when  under  the 
influence  of  his  mighty  passion  ?  No,  apart  from  him 
die  could  alone  complete  her  trial.  And  yet,  once  she 
mu$t  see  him,  before  the  most  fearful  step  of  all  was 
kaken.  Yes,  she  must  bid  farewell  to  the  idol  of  her 
heart ;  for  till  she  had  on  her  knees  implored  his  for- 
giveness, nothing  should 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  some  one  saying :  ^^  May  I  come  in,  my 
child?'' 

She  opened  it  to  her  father,  and  as  he  was  now  as 
weU  acquainted  with  her  grief  as  she  was  with  his 
remorse  and  bitter  sorrow,  this,  notwithstanding  her 
secret  horror,  still  drew  her  towards  him.  She  handed 
him  the  letter,  feeling  assured  he  would  not  deceive  her 
by  any  false  advice.  What  varying  feelings  were  dis- 
played in  Holgersen's  countenance  as  he  read  I 

When  he  had  concluded,  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
expression  of  ill-concealed  fear  :  ^'  Yes,  his  coming 
here  now,  would  indeed  be  something  I  Can  you  wish 
it?'' 

**  StiD,"  answered  Rosa,  gently,  while  she  shuddered 
at  her  own  words,  ^'  he  will  despise  me  for  my  conduct, 
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which  must  appear  base  and  horrible;  and  I— ob 
father,  father — I  cannot  endure  hia  contempt ! " 

"  He  shall  not  deapise  thee ;  he  vill  sail  without  tnu- 
pecting  anything,  otherwise  he  will  not  sail  at  all." 

"  But  if  the  report may  not  Betty " 

"There  is  no  danger  of  that:  reports  fly  not  so 
rapidly  from  Wisby  to  Stockholm,  and  Betty  hai 
received  strict  injunctions  from  me  not  to  mention  ■ 
word  of  what  she  heara  in  her  letters  to  the  mate, 
which,  however,  Amelie  shall  read." 

"  But  what  will  be  say  if  I  am  ulent?" 

"  Leave  me  to  explain  that.  In  a  letter,  in  whidi  I 
am  going  formally  to  decline  his  proposals,  without 
assigning  any  reason — (he  will  easily  understand)—! 
sh^  tell  him,  that  I  have  made  you  promise  not  to 
write  to  him." 

Rosa  shook  her  head.  "  Ah,  he  knows  too  well  I 
should  have  found  the  means.  Besides,  father,  it  must 
be  as  I  have  s^d.     I  toill  see  him  once  again  I" 

"  Yes,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that,  unless  theie 
be  any  obstacle  to  his  coming  in  the  autumn.  But,  till 
then " 

"  No,  father,"  interrupted  Rosa,  resolutely,  "nothing 
about 'till  then!'  Will's  health  cannot  ber  e-establiahed 
for  some  months — in  a  word,  father,  imlesa  death  pre- 
vent his  coming,  I  will  not  marry  before         " 

"But  may  not  the  banns  be  published?"  sighed 
Uolgersen. 

"  Oh,  father,  let  us  meet  each  other  half-way.  Lrt 
me  put  a  little  note  into  your  letter:  it  shall  only  cos- 
tain  the  few  words — that  I  expect  him  in  October— 
and  nothing  more." 

"  Be  it  so,  then:  but  remember,  this  note  must  not 
contain  one  syllable  from  which  he  can  derive  the  least 
hope." 
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"  Fear   nothing/'    answered  Rosa^    in  a  faltering 
voice. 


The  next  day  the  letter  was  despatched  to  Captain 
Stangerling^  and  in  it  were  enclosed  two  notes;  one 
firom  Betty  to  the  mate^  containing  the  blessing  and 
consent  of  her  parents^  the  other  from  Rosa  to  Albin. 

In  Rosa's  note  were  the  following  words : — 

"  I  shall  expect  thee  in  October." 

But  scarcely  had  the  packet-boat  commenced  her 
Toyage  over  the  Baltic^  than  Bosa  feU  into  a  state  of 
heart-rending  despondency,  that  no  one  could  assuage. 

'^  I  have  deceived  him.  I  have  induced  him  to  go  on 
his  voyage.  I  have  kept  him  away,  that  Will  may  gain 
time  to  recover  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  my  Albin! 
And  if  he  hears  that  I — I  have  entered  into  a  hateful 

plot  against  him Oh  no,  no!      I  cannot  bear  it: 

lay  not  this  martyrdom  upon  me — I  shall  die  under 
it  I'' 

'*Do  as  you  like/'  said  Holgersen:  ''I,  too,  know 
what  I  have  to  do." 

*'  No,  no,  I  will  obey;  I  will  marry  Will;  but  I  must 
write  everything  to  my  Albin:  I  wiU  submit  to  his 
hatred,  to  his  contempt — ^ay,  even  to  the  annihilation 
of  his  love !  But  I  was  mad  when  I  permitted  this 
treachery,  which  he  never  will  understand — ^never  can 
pardon!" 

'^  But  then  he  wiU  come  here,"  groaned  Holgersen, 
**  and  that  we  must  prevent !  This  Albin  Jentzel,  who— 
perhaps  by  the  aid  of  circumstances  which  no  human 
being  can  reckon  upon,  may  discover  the  whole  truth — 
this  man  you  would  send  for !  Child,  child !  thou  art 
trifling  with  thy  father's  misery !  Thy  love  has  deprived 
thee  of  reason." 
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"  Oh,  that  I  were  so  hlest  I"  and  Rosa  wrong  her 
handij. 

"  Do  you  speak  to  her,"  said  the  father  to  Thekla. 

And  Tlickla  aaid  all  that  bo  self-sacrificmg  a  ^rit 
and  BO  warm  a  heart  as  hers  could  eaj.  But  in  tuh  : 
Bosa  was  no  longer  to  he  comforted,  no  loogcx  to  be 
trHaquillized.  At  last  she  said :  "  If  I  may  write,  mf 
approadiing  marriage  may  be  published  ;  after  thit 
he  may  come  without  any  danger." 

"  Do  you  not  tliink  that  father  would  have  proposed 
this  himself,  had  it  been  possible?  Some  time  mmt 
elapse  before  he  can  declare  what  he  wishes,  for  withoat 
this  formality,  no  banns  would  be  valid." 

"And  therefore  must  Albin — he,  who  could  no^ 
even  in  thought,  imagine  such  a  device — faU  into  thil 
detestable  snare !  When  he  can  no  longer  interfen 
with  any  one's  plans,  he  may  come  to  be  laughed  at  li^ 
his  dumb  rival !  No,  leave  me — do  not  speik  to  me— 
it  shall  not  be — I  will  write  I" 

But  of  all  the  numerous  letters  that  Rosa  commenced 
before  the  next  post-day,  not  one  waa  ready ;  for  no 
sooner  had  she  explained  her  conduct,  or  could  asDgi 
some  reasonable  grounds  for  the  way  she  had  acted, 
than  the  pen  fell  from  her  hands.  The  remembiana 
of  the  fearhil  scene  in  the  vault  erased  every  trace  of 
the  struggle  she  had  since  endured.  What  use  to  spesk 
of  tliat,  when  she  must  confess  that  at  last  she  bid 
yielded,  and  had  been  faithless  to  her  lover,  her  pf^ 
mise,  and  her  Oath  ?  No,  it  was  in  ygan  -.  she  gave  it 
up,  and  waa  obliged  to  confess  that  no  choice  was  1^ 


A  fortnight  after  the  departure  of  the  letter,  < 
Albiu'a  answer. 
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That  to  Holgersen  contained  the  following  words : — 

"  Herb  Merchant  : 

"  After  80  decided  a  refusal  as  your  letter  contained^ 
my  troubling  you  with  an  answer  may  not  perhaps 
appear  delicate;  but  to  deprive  me  of  hope  is  to  deprive 
me  of  life;  and  that  must  not  be  done  without  my 
making  an  effort  to  prevent  it. 

"I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  something  has  occur- 
red since  Rosa^s  return  home^  which  has  not  been  com- 
municated to  me — ^it  is  not  considered  necessary  I  should 
know  it.  Stilly  as  I  am  equally  convinced  that  what* 
ever  it  be^  it  will  not  happen  before  I  see  her  again^  I 
■hall  go  on  my  voyage^  deeply  concerned,  indeed,  about 
my  future  happiness,  but  yet  by  no  means  without  hope. 
For,  the  circumstance  of  Rosa's  note  being  enclosed  in 
yours,  proves  that  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  contents, 
and  that,  consequently,  my  arrival  in  the  autumn  will 
not  be  unexpected.  I  reserve,  therefore,  everything  I 
have  to  add  till  then;  but  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that 
I  look  back  with  regret  and  shame  upon  my  irritability 
in  the  affair  that  was  transacted  between  us.  But 
anrely  such  a  matter  could  not  influence  you  in  deciding 
the  earthly  happiness  or  misery  of  two  human  beings* 

^'  With  my  compliments  to  Madame  Mork,  and  the 
hope  that  all  unpleasantness  may  be  removed  from  our 
meeting, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  much  respect, 
'^  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Albin  Stanobrlino.'^ 
'T.S. — ^In  a  few  days  I  leave  Stockholm  for  Lisbon." 

The  letter  to  Rosa  was  open. 

'^  Pear  not  that  I  misunderstand  the  brevity  of  thy 
aaawer.    It  teUs  me  everything  I  wanted  to  know :  no 
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explanations^  no  assurances  conld  have  said  mor^  snd 
death  alone  will  prevent  me  being  with  thee  at  tlie 
appointed  time.  Think  not^  however,  that  I  deceive 
myself  by  too  presumptuous  hopes;  but  I  will  see 
thee  j  thou  wilt  expect  me,  and — Qod  will  take  caie  of 
the  rest.  I  rely  upon  the  honour  of  thy  &ther,  that,  as 
he  did  not  refuse  a  place  for  thy  note  in  his  letter,  ke 
will  not  refuse  to  give  this  to  thee. 

*^  In  life  and  death, 

"  Thy  Albin." 

And  now  a  calm  seemed  to  descend  upon  the  hitherto 
stormy  surface  of  their  family  affairs.  Holgenen 
breathed  more  fireely ;  for  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  tbe 
'See&aulein'  on  her  long  voyage.  Bosa  saw  in  the 
composure  and  confidence  of  her  lover,  a  bulwark  <xi 
which  she  might  lean  till  it  fell  and  crushed  the  but 
remnant  of  her  brief  happiness 


No  great  change  was  visible  in  Will's  state.  TiD 
now,  his  thoughts  and  wishes  seemed  to  have  no  higher 
object  than  the  happiness  of  carrying  Rosa's  hand  to 
his  eyes,  and  contemplating  the  ring  which  she  wore. 
When  Rosa  was  not  with  him — when  he  could  not 
behold  her  smile — he  would  lie  for  hours  gazing  at  his 
own  ring,  which  from  tiipe  to  time  he  pressed  to  hii 
pale  lips  or  held  out  to  Rolf,  that  he  too  might  see  and 
understand. 

It  was  extraordinary  that  Rosa,  whose  soul  Isf 
fettered  in  the  icy  chains  of  mute  despair,  and  upon 
whose  lips  no  smile  ever  came,  except  in  Will's  room, 
could  command  her  every  emotion  when  with  her  mntc 
bridegroom.  She  nodded  to  him  calmly  and  gentlji 
wlven  her  heart  was  breaking  beneath  its  heavy  burdeo; 
lieT  eye^  «»svffii^  ^jdl  ^k^^t^^s^Qu  of  pleasure  when  iritk 
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diflBlciilty  she  restrained  her  teare^  and  she  ever  had  so 
sweet  a  smile  for  him^  that  .all  wondered  how  it  coiJd 
only  exist  on  her  lips. 

After  such  superhuman  efforts^  and  these  visits  to 
Will's  room,  she  would  sink  wearied  upon  the  sofa  in 
her  own.  But  no  complaint  escaped  her,  except  when 
she  sat  in  the  Maiden's  Tower. 


▼OL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Victor  was  now  at  home. 

But  none  of  that  happy  freedom  generally  expe- 
rienced at  home  was  felt  by  him  towards  any  one  there, 
and  least  of  all  towards  his  bride,  though  she  treated 
him  with  great  kindness.  Victor  neither  appeared  as 
the  enamoured  and  joyovis  lover  that  we  beheld  on  the 
evening  of  his  betrothal  at  Elfhagen,  nor  yet  melan- 
choly and  reserved  as  when  we  last  parted  from  him. 
He  had  latterly  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  brother,  or 
a  husband  who  has  so  completely  arrived  at  the  end  of 
his  honeymoon,  that  he  can  scarcely  remember  if  sudi 
ever  existed.  He  talked  loudly  and  much,  without  any 
reason  for  doing  so;  laughed  at  his  own  sallies,  and 
exerted  all  his  energies  to  make  the  others  laugh  too. 
His  whole  time  seemed  spent  in  an  eternal  pursuit 
after  materials  whereon  to  exercise  his  witj  but  his 
gaiety  was  such  as  one  might  expect  from  the  inhabitant 
of  a  mad -house.  Rosa's  and  Will's  betrothal  he 
thought  "  divinely  arranged,"  because  the  strong  light 
which  might  have  injured  sucli  a  picture,  had  been 
thrown  into  shade  by  the  ingenuity  of  art.  He  often 
mid  to  his  bride ;  "  Thy  matronly  dignity  charms  me: 
Ico^Ai  (JJaaoA^i^iiCTt-vt  Vvstheen  married  the  last 
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ten  years !     This  delightful  tranquillity  of  mind  is  far 
preferable  to  lovers  intoxicating  emotions/^ 

To  these  declarations  Thekla  would  sometimes  re- 
turn a  cold  reproachful  glance^  or  answer  very  seriously; 
but  this  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the  bride- 
groom take  up  his  hat  and  remain  away  for  that  and 
the  following  day.  "My  dear  child/^  said  Amelie 
once,  "  I  hardly  think  you  treat  him  judiciously ;  you 
make  but  Uttle  use  of  your  power  over  him/' 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  exercise  what  one  does  not 
possess^  dear  mother/' 

*'  K  you  only  wished,  you  could  have  it/' 

"  Perhaps  I  may  at  some  future  day,  and  then  I 
shall  try  and  make  a  good  use  of  it ;  now  he  must  go 
his  own  way." 

"I  only  fear " 

''What,  mother?" 

"  That  he  is  not  very  particular  as  to  whether  this 
happens  when  you  are  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of 
another." 

"  Mother !"     A  deep  blush  rose  to  Thekla's  cheek. 

''  Forgive  me,  my  child,  if  I  hurt  you;  but  you 
ought  not  to  be  so  indifferent." 

'*  I  could  not  feel  deeply  hurt,  as  I  have  ever  sus- 
pected that  his  feelings  were  a  mere  effervescence  thar 
would  rapidly  subside.  Coidd,  however,  Karl's  be- 
trothed forget  what  is  due  to  him,  I  should  indeed  be 
bitterly  grieved;  for  he  must  then  lose  his  faith  in 
^oman,  and  in  all  that  is  noble." 

*'  But,  perhaps,  he  too  may  wish  at  last  to  be  free." 

'*  I  doubt  it,  unless  he  did  not  feel  bound  by  a  sense 
of  honour — and  it  can  never  come  to  that." 

**  But  do  you  not,  my  child,  think  of  offering  Victor 
Ids  freedom,  when  the  year  of  betrothal  is  ended?" 

''  I  have  bound  myself  to  do  so;  but  he'?r\J\  Ti!aV.\ka.N^ 

^  1 
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courage  to  accept  it:  lie  too  has  his  honour  to  pre- 
serve." 

Another  time  the  poor  sorrowing  mother  would  w/ 
to  Hildur : 

"  Why  are  your  eyes  so  swollen  with  weeping?  My 
child,  this  does  not  suit  a  bride/' 

'^  Oh,  yes,  dear  mother,  when  she  expects  the  bride- 
groom." 

^'  Do  not  take  refuge  in  that  cold  scorn :  let  me 
rather  try  and  support  your  courage,  and  implore  yon, 
from  my  heart  and  soul,  to  remember  what  is  due  to 
yourself.  Victor  sees  these  signs  of  weakness,  and 
they  delude  him." 

"  Dear  mother !  do  you  think  that  two  people,  who 
once  loved  each  other  with  their  whole  soul,  would  be 
deceived  ?  No ;  they  would  penetrate  every  veil,  were 
a  thousand  to  be  laid  one  over  the  other !" 

"  But,  in  Heaven's  name,  Hildur !  how  came  mattes 
to  this  unhappy  point?" 

"  Ask  the  winds,  mother.  I  always  knew  that  Victor 
would  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  return  to  me." 

"  Yet  when  I  went  away?" 

'^  He  had  not  quite  thrown  it  off,  but  was  in  the  way 
to  do  so.  I  saw  his  fancy  for  Thekla  was  a  mere  dream, 
from  which  he  woidd  soon  awake — and  he  has  done  so." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  If  I  had  wished,  I  might  have  had  him  long  ago  at 
my  feet,  but  I  am  not  unworthy  enough  to  forget  what 
is  due  to  Karl,  I  love  Victor ;  during  my  life  I  shall 
mourn  over  my  incomprehensible  wickedness  in  having 
accepted  Karl's  offer ;  but,  dear  mother,  I  also  fed  a 
desire  to  do  what  is  right.  I  can  never  again  be  the 
thoughtless,  capricious  being  I  once  was.  I  hare 
\eax\i'&dL^\e.'sa«n^  the  consequences  of  which  must  ever 
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*'  Thank  God  for  those  words,  my  child.  Yes,  you 
have  acted  wrong,  very  wrong;  but  the  thought  of 
this  will  reconcile  you  not  only  to  him  who  is  to  be 
your  future  husband,  but  also  to  yourself/* 

In  her  heart  AmeUe  thought,  "  Perhaps,  when  Karl 
comes,  all  may  be  changed."  August  and  September 
passed  heavily  away,  October  approached. 

At  last  Will  was  able  to  move  about  again.  He  was 
once  more  competent  to  understand  all  that  was  plea* 
•ant  as  well  as  disagreeable,  and  no  one  could  say  that 
Merchant  Mork  was  going  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a 
poor  lunatic  who  knew  nothing,  that  he  might  secure 
his  large  inheritance.  True,  indeed.  Will  did  not 
himself  appear  to  wish  for  either  the  public  announce- 
ment of  his  marriage,  or  for  the  event  itself:  he  was 
too  happy  at  present  to  dream  of  anything  more.  But 
now  Holgersen  had  waited  as  long  as  was  possible, 
unless  he  wished  to  be  surprised  by  a  visit  which  migiit 
disarrange  the  present  order  that  existed  in  his  affairs 
— we  mean  those  that  concerned  Will  and  Bosa ;  for,  as 
to  the  others,  we  must  confess,  he  troubled  himself 
very  little  about  them,  though  AmeUe  often  sighed  and 
said,  "  We  shall  see  when  Karl  comes  \" 

But  Karl  came  not  as  yet.  "  Would  it  not  be  better," 
Holgersen  suggested  one  day,  ^^  if  one  wedding  were 
over  before  we  think  of  the  others?" 

"  Wedding  !"  replied  Amelie, — "  How  can  you  name 
it?'' 

*'  Well,  then,  call  it  a  burial,  if  you  like,"  said 
Holgersen,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  that  seldom  sounded 
in  Amelie's  ears.  But  this  proceeded  from  a  restless 
dread  that  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  that  some 
interruption  would  surely  occur. 

*'  Who  would  have  thought  that  Rosa  would  be  mar- 
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ried  before  us?"  said  Hildur  to  Thekla:  "  We  shoidd 
have  had  all  the  banns  published  together/' 

I  was  not  able  to  give  my  consent/'  replied  Thekli. 

We  two, — ^you  and  I,  Hildur, — are  not  going  to  our 
bridal  with  any  great  pleasure,  but  still  it  is  our  own 
free  choice.  Bosa  goes  as  a  Martyr."  And  a  mart3^ 
Rosa  was  called  by  every  one,  when,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  pale  bridegroom,  but  supporting  him  &r 
more  than  he  did  her,  they  wandered  about  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air. 

Ah  !  how  much  did  she  require  it ! 

But  she  heard  none  of  the  remarks  that  were  made, 
saw  none  of  the  mingled  looks  of  compassion  and 
wonder  that  met  her  everywhere.  She  looked  mostly 
at  Will,  who,  proud  and  happy,  blushed  at  every  greet- 
ing: he  received,  and  hardly  knew  whether  he  was 
walking  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Still,  he  was  more  shy 
and  aw^kward  than  ever :  he  never  ventured  to  take 
Rosa's  hand  unless  she  gave  it,  and  then  merely  the 
very  tips  of  her  fingers.  A  caress  he  had  never  at- 
tempted :  he  seemed  to  entertain  a  gloomy  remembrance 
of  what  had  caused  his  illness ;  and  perhaps  tliis  reserve 
on  his  part  made  Rosa's  position  less  bitter  and  irk- 
some, and  enabled  her  sometimes  to  press  a  sisterly 
kiss  on  his  forehead  or  cheek. 

In  the  course  of  these  promenades,  the  quiet  pair 
occasionally  encountered  a  magnificently  dressed 
foreigner,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Wisby,  to 
see  the  wonders  of  the  old  town.  But  Rosa  perceived 
not  the  triumphant  look  of  hatred  that  contemptu- 
ously scanned  her  and  her  mute  lover.  Had  she  seen 
it,  a  fearful  suspicion  would  have  arisen  in  her  mind. 
But  she  saw  nothing,  for  when  Will  did  not  claim  her 
attention,  her  hopeless  glance  was  fixed  upon  the  walls 
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But  time  would  tarry  no  longer. 

With  tumultuous  joy^  Will  understood  that  on  the 
next  Sunday^  the  thirtieth  of  September^  the  banns  were 
to  be  called  the  first  time ;  and  from  the  bridegroom  the 
Gather  went  to  the  bride,  to  ask  her  if  she  were  indeed 
now  ready  to  fulfil  her  promise;,  and  complete  her 
sacrifice. 

They  were  prepared  for  a  fresh  and  terrible  scene ; 
bat  Rosa  was  sick  at  heart  of  the  continual  struggle,  and 
mechanically  held  out  her  hand  to  receiye  the  chain. 
What !  should  she,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  years  of  earthly 
misery,  which  perhaps  would  not  last  long,  throw  open 
the  doors  of  a  prison  to  her  father  ?  "  Oh,  my  God, 
how  can  I  hesitate !  A  daughter  who'  had  given  her 
Cither's  head  to  the  executioner  !  "  No,  no ;  my  exe- 
cutioner may  come — I  shall  willingly  lay  my  head  on 
my  bridal  pillow  V^ 

*'  My  child,''  said  Holgersen,  solemnly,  "  if  even  now 
jrou  feel  the  least  regret — if  you  still  shrink  from  poor 
Will — say  but  the  word,  and  your  bands  are  loosed." 

"  That  is  a  fearful  mockery,  father,"  answered  she, 
Bcddly.     ''  Have  I  a  choice  ?" 

"  You  will  kill  me,  child  !  But  oh  spare  me  !"  said 
Holgersen,  looking  at  her  wildly;  "I  beg  not  this 
sacrifice  as  a  gift — ^for  here  I  swear,  as  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven,  did  I  not  think  it  more  for  your  happiness 
than  seeing  your  whole  family  plunged  into  misery  and 
dishonour,  I  would  not  have  asked  it !" 

"  Not  a  word  more,  father,  unless  you  would  rob  me 
of  the  little  remnant  of  reason  that  is  left.  I  am  ready ! 
But  the  marriage  shall  not  take  place  till  my  Albin  has 
released  me  from  my  vow." 

And  on  the  day  that  published  Rosa's  engagement  to 
the  world  the  sun  rose  as  usual. 

Hildur  had  imagined  that  such  a  sad  event  could 
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never  happen  without  something  coming  to  intermpt  it. 
Bosa^s  tme  knight  would  surely  have  some  presentiment 
of  danger,  and  fly  to  her  rescue,  and  carry  hcf  off. 
But,  alas!  no  prevention  came;  and  when  Betty le- 
tumed  from  church,  and  repeated  with  weeping  eyes 
what  had  occurred,  Hildur  clasped  her  hands,  and  wept 
with  Betty,  who  had  also  dreamed  of  a  deliverer. 

Rosa  shut  herself  up  the  whole  forenoon  with  her 
sorrow.  She  hoped  that  God,  out  of  compassion,  wooU 
take  her  spirit  to  himself ;  but  it  was  as  if  he  heard  not 
those  agonized  sighs,  which  were  the  messoigas  of 
those  hopes.  No  refreshing  tears,  like  dew  from  Hearen, 
came  to  soothe  the  burning  heat  in  her  soft  blue  eyes. 
And  with  a  feeling  of  misery  that  was  weighing  berto 
the  earth,  she  said,  softly,  to  herself,  in  a  voice  thtt 
almost  gave  one  the  idea  that  her  mind  was  b^inning 
to  give  way  beneath  its  burden:  ^'God  has  forsaken 
me,  because  I  broke  my  solemn  vow :  nothing  awaits 
me  now  but  a  long  and  wearisome  life.'* 

Three  times  her  mother  knocked  at  the  door :  at  last, 
upon  her  knocking  a  fourth  time,  Rosa  opened  it. 

Ah,  if  two  months  had  changed  her,  how  mndi 
greater  was  the  change  that  had  been  caused  by  this 
one  day!  Her  face  was  as  white  as  marble^  all 
expression  flown,  and  her  head  sunk  down. 

"  Bless  me,  mother,  that  I  may  know  both  Grod  and 
men  have  not  forsaken  me  V* 

'^What  sayest  thou,  poor  child,"  sighed  Amelie, 
"  that  God  has  forsaken  thee  ?'* 

'^  Yes,'*  continued  she,  trembling  with  anguish;  ''1 
called  to  Him,  and  He  heard  me  not  V^ 

"  Perhaps  thou  hast  not  prayed,  as  thou  shouldest, 
for  courage  and  strength  to  accomplish  thy  noble 
sacrifice  ?     Thou  hast  prayed  for  death,  I  can  see !" 

"  Yes,mot\i^T,Ihave — ^Ah !  how  heavenly  it  must  be!" 
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"  When  it  comes  in  the  coarse  of  God's  good  provi- 
dence^ it  surely  is.  But  I  too  have  prayed  for  it^  and 
He  turned  away  his  countenance  from  me  I'' 

*'  And  did  not  a  sudden  darkness  arise  in  thy  soul^ 
mother?  Didst  thou  see  every  star  grow  dim^  as  I 
have  done?'' 

''  I  saw  them  disappear,  but  I  retired  into  the  region 
of  my  own  heart,  and  found  that  the  dark  night  would 
vanish,  and  the  stars  again  look  out,  if  I  only  tried  to 
brave  what  was  inevitable.  To  yield,  not  with  stupid, 
dead  indifference,  but  with  deep  resignation  to  God's 
will  and  pleasure,  can  alone  save  us,  and  reconcile  us  to 
Him.  And  now  thou  shalt  weep  on  thy  mother's  breast : 
thou  mayest  pour  out  thy  tears  at  the  mention  of  him 
whose  name  must  soon  be  but  a  sacred  memory — thy 
Albin !" 

"  Albin,  Albin !"  repeated  Rosa,  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  fountain  of  her  tears  was  indeed  opened,  while 
she  sank  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  burying  her  face  in 
her  lap,  she  wept  aloud.  A  ray  of  Heaven's  light  shone 
into  her  heart ;  the  face  of  the  Almighty  seemed  no 
longer  turned  away,  nor  did  she  pray  for  death,  but  for 
life. 

When  she  next  met  her  family,  they  might  have  sup- 
posed, whilst  gazing  on  her  serene  countenance,  that 
earth's  heavy  trammels  had  been  cast  aside,  and  that  a 
ransomed  angel  stood  before  them.  With  a  gentle 
smile,  she  returned  the  kiss  of  betrothal  that  trembled 
on  Will's  lips,  and  then  went  to  receive  a  blessing  and 
an  embrace  from  all.  Thekla's  emotion  was  the  deepest : 
her  soul,  strong  in  its  own  sorrows,  could  better 
sympathize  with  Rosa ;  but  Rosa  whispered,  fondly : 
'^  Weep  not  for  me :  I  am  as  strong  as  Junghausen's 
daughter  I" 


^^ 
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From  this  day — or  rather,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  month  of  October — Rosa  waited  patiently  for  the 
signature  that  was  to  seal  her  death*warrant;  but  one 
day  passed  and  another  came ;  more  than  half  the 
month  was  already  gone,  and  on  the^  first,  second,  and 
third  Sunday  the  banns  were  called,  but  nothing  was 
either  heard  or  seen  of  the  ^  SeefiiLulein/ 

"Why  does  he  not  write?"  said  Holgersen  to  his 
wife ;  "  death  alone  could  keep  him  away.  To-day  i* 
the  twenty-fourth." 

"  Silence,  silence,  for  Heaven's  sake  I"  irhispered 
Amelie ;  "  I  feel  we  are  walking  on  a  volcano — ^we  inu9t 
move  cautiously !" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  think  if  you  were  to  point  out  the  foUy 
of  this  delay,  she  would  see  it  herself,  and '* 

"  Take  care,  Ame !  We  have  gone  as  far  as  possitde- 
You  must  not  precipitate  events,  but  leave  them  to 
unravel  themselves ;  otherwise  you  may  do  more  ham 
than  you  think." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Amelie  ?  You  never  used  to 
be  superstitious." 

"  Do  I  require  to  be  so,  Arne,  to  see  that  we  are 
approaching  some  fearful  catastrophe  ?  Have  you 
watched  Rosa?  Have  you  seen  her  reckoning  the 
hours,  and  how  her  eyes  are  constantly  rivetted  upon 
the  sea  ?  Have  you  heard  each  sigh  that  moans  over 
every  setting  sun  ?  No  one  ventures  to  speak  of  that 
which  is  passing  in  her  mind — she  speaks  to  no  one 
herself.  But  pray  to  God  with  me  that  Captain 
Stangerling  may  come ;  for  some  tremendous  revolution 
would  be  better  than  this  calm, — ^this  gliding  over 
graves ! " 

"  Come  with  me,  Betty,"  said  Rosa,  one  day — since 
their  voyage  in  the  '  Seefraulein'  she  had  become  doubly 
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dear  to  her.     "  Come,  let  us  go  out :  I  have  not  been  in 
the  ruins  for  a  long  time/' 

When  Rosa  chose  B^tty  for  a  companion,  neither  of 
her  sisters  went  with  her ;  for  they  knew  she  wished  to 
speak  alone  to  one  who,  in  consequence  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Captain  Stangerling's  faithful  friend,  formed  a 
link  in  the  chain  that  bound  poor  Rosa  to  her  lover. 

"  We  will  go  into  the  Lars.  Oh,  how  cool  and 
pleasant  it  is !     Do  you  not  think  it  is,  Betty  ?" 

'*  Oh,  Mam'sell,  it  is  very  gloomy,  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.     And,  besides,  it  is  the  end  of  autumn.'^ 

"  For  that  very  reason  it  is  so  pleasant.  Listen, 
Betty.  When  you  are  married  to  the  good  mate,  and 
same  one  comes  to  visit  you,  and  perhaps  sits  down  to 
talk  over  old  times,  you  need  not  be  as  silent  as  you  are 
now :  you  may  then  tell  him  everything  you  have  seen — 
and  that  is  a  great  deal,  is  it  not,  Betty  ?" 

''Yes,  dear  Mam'sell,  so  much,  that  I  sometimes 
think  my  heart  must  break  !     Oh,  how  he  will  grieve !" 

''  Do  you  think  it  wiD  greatly  grieve  him  ?"  A 
cloud  passed  over  the  pale  cheeks  of  the  young  girl ;  her 
lips  tried  to  smile — but  oh,  they  had  forgotten  how — 
those  lips  that  once  were  so  fresh  and  rosy,  smiling  with 
life  and  joy. 

Betty  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  wept  in  silence. 

"  Have  you  the  mate's  letter  with  you,  Betty  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  drawing  the  often  read  epistle 
she  had  received  seven  weeks  before,  from  her  pocket, 
and  wherein  amongst  other  things  was  written  :  "  The 
Captain  gets  on  so  bravely,  I  certainly  think  we  shall 
meet  early  in  October.  Oh,  what  happy  thoughts  I 
have  when  I  think  of  that  time  !  But  when  I  look  at 
the  Captain,  a  cold  chill  goes  through  my  heart.  I 
would  rather  see  thee  in  thy  grave,  dear  Betty,  than 
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that  thou  shonld'st  be  false  to  me ;  and  may  God  protect 
the  Captain's  reason,  if  his  grief  should  end  that  way!" 

"  Dear  Mam'sell  Rosa,  do  not  read  it !"  said  Betty, 
imploringly :  '^  it  will  only  make  you  more  sad." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  will  do  me  no  harm  :  when  one  suffers, 
there  are  some  kinds  of  grief  that  are  pleasant.  But, 
Betty,  do  you  feel  no  anxiety,  no  fear  ?  This  is  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  month,  and  yet " 


c< 


Oh,   great   God,   I    will  not   think   of   anything 
dreadful — no,  I  will  not !"  said  Betty,  turning  pale. 

''  But  if— if '' 

"  No,  not  a  word  more,  Mam'seU;  you  frighten  me 
to  death !" 

"  Betty,  you  must  not  be  so  weak.     I  say  again,  ii 
they  were  gone — gone  for  ever — could  you  live?"  ' 

"  Live  ?  I  suppose  I  must,  if  the  earth  were  ever  ao 
burning  hot.     Could  you  not  live,  then,  Mam'sell?" 

As  these  words  were  timidly  uttered,  there  was  a 
rustling  above  among  the  ruined  steps  :  it  seemed  as  if 
some  part  of  the  stones  gave  way  under  a  human  foot. 

"  Heaven  be  merciftd  to  us  I  I  think  some  one  it 
listening.     Would  you  not  live,  Mam^sell,  I  asked  ?" 

"  Ah,  how  little  you  know,  Betty !"  Eosa's  tone 
implied  more  than  her  words. 

On  their  return  from  the  ruins,  B/Osa  met  Karl 
Salzwedel,  who  had  just  arrived. 

His  whole  appearance  betokened  a  manly  determina- 
tion, and  yet  his  look  was  sad. 

"  It  is  coming !"  sighed  Amelie — '^  we  must  go  on 
cautiously  V 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THX   BABBOUB  OF  CAUtAB  AGAIN. 

Driven  about  by  contraiy  winds,  which  impeded  her 
course,  the  ^SeeMulein'  had  at  last  surmounted  all 
difficulties,  and  now  lay  in  the  same  port  we  left  her  in 
three  months  ago. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  October. 

The  sun  vainly  tried  to  penetrate  the  thick  fog,  which 
had  spread  its  grey  curtain  over  the  Strait,  and  the 
harbour  of  Calmar  presented  a  very  diflferent  picture 
firom  that  which  the  bright  sun  of  July  had  lighted  up. 

There  had  been  no  heavy  storms  during  the  autumn : 
the  winds  had  blown  gently  over  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic ;  but  from  the  previous  evening  a  warning  voice 
declared  that  this  peaceful  time  was  ended,  and  sky  and 
water  seemed  about  to  unite  in  one  mighty  conflict  to 
produce  such  a  tempest  as  had  not  been  known  for 
years. 

The  wind  howled  through  the  streets,  and  sang  its 
mournful  song  in  unison  with  the  screaming  of  the  jack- 
daws, as  they  hovered  round  the  ruins  of  the  Castle, 
which  trembled  to  its  very  foundation.  In  the  offings 
the  fury  of  the  storm  was  heard  crashing  among  the 
shipping  and  smaller  craft,  while  many  of  the  latter 
broke  firom  their  moorings,  and  drifted  away  without 
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steersman  or  compass^  into  the  waste  of  waters,  from 
whence  they  never  returned.  The  seamen  were  in  that 
state  of  busy  confusion  which  such  scenes  always  pro- 
duce ;  but  of  all  the  captains  whose  vessels  now  rode 
safely  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Calmar,  one  only 
appeared  as  if  he  were  not  grateful  to  Gk)d ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  morning  cleared,  he  prepared  to  set  sail  again. 


In  the  cabin  of  the  ^  Seefraulein  sat  Captain  Stanger- 
ling,  resting  his  head  upon  the  very  cushion  that  Rosa's 
blooming  cheek  had  so  often  pressed. 

There  was  no  joyful  expression  on  that  handsome  and 
manly  countenance.  There  was  no  semblance  there  of 
a  bridegroom  whose  eager  impatience  to  fly  to  the  arms 
of  his  mistress  defies  the  elements,  and  even  death  itself. 
No,  he  looked  like  an  avenger,  before  whose  fevered 
blood  every  obstacle  vanished  when  he  would  clear  a 
way  for  himself,  even  were  it  through  the  mountain 
billows  which  were  assuming  all  possible  forms  aronnd 
him. 

A  darkness,  as  of  a  thunder-cloud,  was  on  Albinos 
brow ;  his  lips  were  firmly  compressed,  and  his  eyes,  not 
soft  and  loving  as  of  yore,  but  quick  and  sparkling, 
stared  incessantly  at  one  object — Rosa^s  little  slippers, 
which  she  had  lost  the  night  she  so  heroically  saved  the 
life  of  her  lover — ^the  night  she  so  solemnly  renewed  her 
vow. 

When  Albin  commenced  his  voyage,  no  such  change  as 
this  had  come  over  his  spirit :  had  it  done  so,  he  would 
have  gone  at  once  to  Gothland,  and  handed  over  the 
command  of  the  '  Seefraulein'  to  another.  But  when 
he  reached  Lisbon,  a  letter  awaited  him,  which  caused 
the  first  revolution  in  his  feeUngs. 

We  ^hall  transcribe  its  brief  contents. 
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'^  From  whom  would'st  thou  sooner  hear  pleasaut  news 
than  fVom  me  ?  Ah,  I  know  it  will  be  ten  times  more 
agreeable,  ten  times  more  dear ! 

''  Thou  kind-hearted,  simple  fool !  Thoa  conldst  not 
understand  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  thee ! 

'^  The  very  same  evening  thy  faithful  Rosa  set  her 
foot  Upon  the  shores  of  Gothland,  she  was  betrothed  to 
thy  rival ! 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  what  a  divine  feeling  thou  wilt 
experience,  writhing  like  a  snake  in  every  direction,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  reach  thy  beloved,  or — what  would 
be  better — to  supplant  the  object  of  her  love  ! 

"  Ah  true  as  she  was — ^no,  truer  would'st  thou  find 

u  rpjjY  Wjld  Flower/' 

Albiu  at  first  looked  on  this  letter  merely  as  a  proof 
of  the  persevering  persecution  of  his  enemy ;  but  when 
he  came  to  reflect,  he  remembered  that  Rosa  had  said 
nothing  of  her  constancy— one  thing  alone  she  had  said, 
that  she  expected  him.  And  now  he  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  expedite  his  voyage.  If  he  could  only 
reach  Wisby— that  was  the  principal  thing. 

To  try  and  alleviate  the  distress  that  weighed  upon 
his  mind,  he  showed  the  letter  to  Bas ;  but  so  forcible 
were  the  mate's  arguments  that  it  was  an  impossibility 
that  such  an  angel  as  Mam'sell  Rosa  could  deceive,  that 
Albin's  hopes  revived,  and  he  agreed  with  Bas  that  this 
was  but  a  base  device  of  Mother  Steersman,  who,  to 
embitter  the  whole  voyage,  had  concocted  this  poisonous 
calumny. 

But  now  came  another  letter  from  Herr  Stangcrling, 
confirming  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  first.  The 
news  had  likewise  reached  him,  and  he  wrote  at  length, 
lamenting  in  unmeasured  terms  his  own  disappointment 
that  the  little  paradise  he  was  preparing  for  his  future 
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daughter-in-law  must  now  end  in  nothing,  and  expie» 
ing  his  indignation  at  the  deception  that  had  lieea 
practised  on  his  dear  son.    ''  Gro  not/'  he  condadedi 
''  go  not  to  Wisby,  but  return  home,  and  let  us  mourn 
t(^ther  in  our  distress.     It  is  better  you  should  hate 
heard  it,  while  you  are  so  far  away  :  the  hmg  voyage 
will  give  you  time  to  recover  in  some  d^ree  fieom  this 
blow.     God  be  with  thee !  but  once  more  I  say,  go  not 
to  Wisby.     Honour  forbids  you;  for  you  will  only 
witness  scenes  at  which  no  one  but  yourself  will  be  the 
loaer,"  &c. 

There  seemed  now  no  longer  any  reason  for  Albin  to 
doubt,  and  yet  he  did.  Rosa  deceiye  him?  be  pm^ 
posely  silent,  that  she  might  keep  him  away  ?  No,  no; 
a  false  report  might  have  reached  the  ears  of  his  uncle. 
Rosa  could  never  deceive,  never  write :  "  I  expect  thee," 
when  on  his  arrival  she  would  belong  to  another  I 

Again  Bas  was  taken  into  council;  but  hisfonoer 
opinion  was  shaken,  though,  for  the  sake  of  his  Captain, 
he  still  maintained  it  could  only  be  an  idle  report.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  strange  Betty  never  men- 
tioned her  young  mistress  in  her  letters ;  and  the  mis- 
giving of  his  mate  soon  becoming  apparent  to  Albin,  he 
felt  there  might  indeed  be  a  possibility — ay,  a  cer- 
tainty— that  Rosa  was  false. 

We  need  not  dwell  longer  on  Albin's  feelings :  ever 
eager  and  impetuous,  they  must  take  their  course.  He 
had  long  been  tossed  about  between  hope  and  fear;  and 
now,  when  he  at  length  found  himself  approaching  the 
object  of  his  unceasing  thoughts,  he  felt  his  spirit  free- 
ing itself  from  the  chains  that  bound  it,  and  preparing 
for  the  strife  that  might  meet  him  in  that  distant  horiion 
towards  which  he  was  determined  to  steer,  if  a  thousand 
storms  spent  their  fdry  on  his  vessel. 

Thus  resolved,  he  arose,  and  exclaimed,  "  She  ahiU 
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not  have  the  excuse^  that  I  did  not  come  in  the  month 
of  October :  there  are  still  two  days  for  her  to  expect 
me — and  ete  the  sun  rise  on  the  1st  of  November,  the 
*  Seefriiulein'  shall  lie  in  the  harbour  of  Wisby,  or 
with  her  master  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  1^^ 

The  door  now  opened  and  the  mate  entered. 

"Captain!" 

'*  What  do  you  want,  Baa  ?  I  hope  you  have  not 
oome  to  try  and  dissuade  me  from  sailhig?  In  that 
case,  I  can  only  say,  if  you  feel  no  anxiety  to  see 
Wisby,  I  do ;  and  if  all  Calmar  was  to  rise  to  call  me  a 
mad  fool,  and  every  soul  on  board  my  ship  were  to  tell 
me  she  would  be  lost,  I  should  still  weigh  anchor  in  an 
hour  I     Do  you  understand  me,  mate  ?" 

''  Ay,  Captain.     But  I  must  say,  the  crew *' 

'*  Not  a  word  more !  Any  one  that  likes  may  leave 
the  vessel;  but  tell  them,  her  captain  will  be  before 
Wisby  to-morrow,  if  he  has  to  steer  his  ship  without 
any  crew!" 

''  Be  calm,  Captain,  be  calm  !  Not  a  man  breathed 
a  Word  about  leaving  the  vessel;  it  was  only  a  little 
hint — and  then — there  was  something  else  I  wished 
to  say." 

"What  is  it?" 

'^  There  is  an  old  Herr  come  on  board,  who,  though 
bis  appearance  is  somewhat  threadbare,  yet  carries 
himself  rather  stiffly.  I  could  swear  I  have  seen  him 
before,  but  where  I  cannot  remember.  He  gave 
no  name,  but  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  I  fancy  he  wishes  to  go  as  a  passenger  to 
Wisby." 

**  Well,  there  is  one  who  does  not  doubt  our  safety, 
as  he  wishes  to  come  with  us.  Let  him  come  in  imme- 
diately." A  few  minutes  after,  a  tall  spare  figure,  in 
whose  strange  exterior  might  be  seen  a  comical  mixture 
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of  decided  poverty   and    of  presuming  pride,  stood 
bowing  at  the  door. 

At  the  first  glance  Albin  started,  and  an  exdamitioii 
of  astonishment  almost  escaped  his  lips.  Sat  tbe 
stranger,  who  perceived  the  evident  surprise  of  tlie 
captain^  quickly  said,  ^^  It  is  probable.  Captain,  ire 
may  have  met  during  one  of  those  periods  when  I  bi 
laid  aside  that  incognito  which  it  is  one  of  my  peca- 
liarities  to  maintain  before  Mends;  for  it  is  troubleMne 
to  a  rich  man,  when  he  is  merely  flattered  and  inm- 
dered  at  for  his  worldly  wealth.  I  despise  snch  vm 
baubles,  which  only  form  the  aim  and  contest  of  fods! 
For  my  part,  I  laugh  at  them,  and  think  Conrad  Don- . 
nert  will  not  now  appear  worse  in  the  eyes  of  the/v 
who  know  him.  However,  I  cannot  now  rememto 
that  I  ever  reckoned  Captain  StangerUng  among  that 
few.'' 

"  Perhaps,*'  replied  Albin,  laughing,  and  enj(iyiiig 
the  surprise  his  old  commander,  (who,  alas !  was  in- 
deed, to  all  appearance,  living  in  the  strictest  incog- 
nito), would  feel,  "  perhaps  the  name  of  Jentzel  has  a 
better  chance  of  being  recognized?" 

"  Jentzel — Jentzel?" — ^Ay,  I  recollect  a  boy  of  that 
name :  he  was  one  of  those  applicants  who  entreated 
that  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  of  being  my  cabia- 
boy,  at  a  time  when  I  commanded  either  my  own 
vessel  or  that  of  some  other  person.  Right,  right:— 
little  Jentzel — a  good  and  handsome  lad,  with  whose 
education  I  took  much  trouble,  and  who  doubtless, 
through  my  means,  would  have  gained  an  advantageous 
situation,  had  we  not  been  separated  in  consequence  of 
the  vessel  being  wrecked.  ^Tiat  has  become  of  him, 
poor  boy  ?  If  he  is  related  to  you.  Captain,  I  am  con- 
vinced he  has  mentioned  his  old  commander  more  than 
once,  N^ith  emotion  and  esteem." 
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^'  It  is  he  who  has  now  the  honour  of  seeing  Captain 
Donnert  in  his  cabin;  and  he  who  announced  the 
Captain's  arrival  is  the  same  man  whose  acquaintance 
you  made  at  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Consul's  at 
the  time  of  the  little  affair  of  the  Snare-Swen.  But/' 
continued  Albin^  seized  with  compassion  at  the  pitiable 
expression  manifested  on  Captain  Donnert's  counte- 
nance^ ^^  that  is  an  old  story,  which  it  is  not  worth  our 
while  ever  to  think  more  about.  Let  me,  rather,  ask, 
to  what  chance  I  am  indebted  for  this  visit  to  the 
Seefiraulein?" 

After  Conrad  Donnert,  the  strongest  of  the  strong, 
had  drawn  a  deep  breathy  and  convinced  himself  by  a 
searching  glance  at  Albin's  honest  face,  that  no  revenge 
was  harboured  in  those  features,  he  said  slowly,  but 
in  a  voice  that  showed  the  trepidation  within  had  not 
altogether  subsided :  "  This  is  indeed  a  most  agreeable 
surprise,  but  yet  not  quite  unexpected;  for  all  who 
have  even  been  partly  instructed  by  me,  have  met  with 
good  fortune,  sooner  or  later ;  but  it  is  one  of  my  pecu- 
liarities, to  forget  everything  disagreeable  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  varied  and  original  character,  has  hap- 
pened to  me  through  life.  A  man  who  possesses  such 
a  rich  fund  of  reminiscences  as  I  do,  has  no  need  to 
spare  them :  he  can,  without  any  ill  effect,  reject  those 
that  are  not  to  his  taste.  And  now,  as  the  captain  has 
so  kindly  expressed  his  intention  of  forgetting  the  past, 
I  shall  return  to  my  former  wish  of  asking  him  to  take 
me  as  a  passenger  to  Wisby.  The  weather  might  deter 
any  one,  but  the  day  has  not  yet  come  out  of  the  sky 
that  can  terrify  Conrad  Donnert.  Besides,  I  am  anxious 
to  meet  an  old  friend  who  resides  there." 

"A  friend  who  resides  there?''  repeated  Albin,  in  a 
£edtering  voice.  What  was  it  that  came  over  him? 
Why  did  he  feel  a  cold  shudder  pass  through  his  whole 
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frame?     Why  could  he  scarcely  stammer  out  the  quw- 
tion.     "  What  is  his  name  ?^^ 

"  Now  he  calls  himself  the  Merchant  Mork/' 

"And  before  that?'' 

"  Captain  Holgersen/' 
From  Norway?''  asked  Albin,  almost  speechless. 
Yes,  from  Molde.     We  have  transacted  many  an 
affair  together^  and  for  that  reason  I  am  going  to  remind 
him  of  our  former  friendship.     But,  my  GoA !  Captaixd 
I  hope  I  have  not  said  anything  disagreeable !" 

"  Excuse  me/'  said  Albin,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
forehead — "  excuse  me/'  he  repeated  mechanically,  and 
then  sank  upon  the  sofa  almost  choked  with  the  con- 
flicting emotions  of  surprise  and  fear. 

"  An  incomprehensible,  curious  circumstance  1"  mit- 
tered  Donnert,  rather  discomposed  at  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs.  He  hoped  to  get  a  free  passage  to  Wisby— 
any  other  was  out  of  the  question — and  go  there  ke 
must,  to  inform  his  old  patron  of  the  desperate  condi* 
tion  of  Conrad  Donnert.  He  wanted  money,  and 
money  he  must  have,  otherwise  he  would  give  the 
worthy  merchant  to  know  that  a  man  of  Donnerfs 
genius  had  not  come  from  Norway  merely  for  his  oim 
pleasure :  he  would  do  a  little  business  with  the  assist- 
ance of  former  reminiscences. 

"  No,  it  must  be  a  dream  ! "  These  were  the  words 
that  escaped  Albin's  lips,  as  he  again  started  up,  but 
then  he  added  to  himself:  "  Surely,  Holgersen  was  not 
the  name  of  the  man  who  carried  away  the  cargo  of  the 
'  Snare-Swen'  that  night.     Oh  no  !  the  owner  of  it  iras 

so  called,  as  I  remember,  but Oh!  it  is  impossible!" 

His  brain  was  confused. 

"  Might  I  recommend  you  a  little  cognac  and  some- 
thing to  eat?"  suggested  Donnert,  licking  his  hps  at 
the  very  \deia.    "  I  venture  to  assert,  you  have  not  yet 
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breakfasted.  The  sea  often  affects  one^  even  in  the 
harbour/* 

"  Captain  Donnert/*  said  Albin,  at  length,  while  he 
made  a  violent  effort  to  regain  his  composure,  '^will 
you  explain  something  to  me,  the  knowledge  of  which 
cannot  injure  you  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  ?" 

*'  My  good  Captain  !  it  is  one  of  my  peculiarities  to 
hare  a  bad  memory  in  certain  cases.  I  suppose  the 
qaestion  is  not  inconsistent  with  my  honour — ^mind,  I 
say  my  honour.  The  Donnerts  have  never  trifled  with 
that!'' 

Albin  suppressed  his  impatience.  "  I  assure  you  I 
shall  make  no  bad  use  of  your  honour;  and  between 
you  and  me,  we  need  not  now  talk  of  that.  But  it  is  of 
gxeat  importance  to  me  that  you  should  be  candid;  and 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you " 

*'Let  me  hear,  then!''  Captain  Donnert  at  once 
assumed  a  very  important  and  dignified  air :  he  seemed 
to  reflect  on  what  advantage  he  might  gain  from  his 
former  pupil.     "  Let  me  hear  what  it  is,  young  man." 

"  I  only  wish  to  know  whether "  but  again  Albin 

£elt  as  if  he  would  be  suffocated,  and  several  minutes 

elapsed  before  he  could  proceed '^  I  wish  to  know  if 

the  master  of  the  ^Snare-Swen,'  whose  name,  from  that 
business  in  London  I  well  remember,  was  Holgersen,  is 
one  and  the  same  person  as  the, man  whose  voice  I 
heard  that  night  when  the  sacks  were  disembarked. 
What  I  mean  now,  you  must  know  very  well,  from  the 
information  I  swore  before  the  Swedish  Consul." 

Donnert  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  asked 
abruptly:  "What  is  the  intention  of  such  a  ques- 
tion?" 

"No  other,  than  to  receive  an  answer.  I  hope, 
Captain,  you  have  no  cause  to  doubt  my  honour?" 

"Well,  I  see  no  danger  in  answering  the  question 
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here  between  ourselves :  it  was  the  oi^naer  himself  who 
received  the  com/' 

*'  Do  you  remember  his  last  words?'*  asked  Albin, 
turning  pale  as  death. 

"  Yes,  it  belongs  to  my  peculiarities  always  to  remem- 
ber expressions  of  that  kind.  'Donnert/  said  he,  'leave 
not  tlie  craft  till  the  water  flows  over  her  taffrail,  and  if 
she  never  appears  again,  the  douceur  will  do  you  no 
hanii.'  But  the  said  douceur  fell  deuced  short,  for  it 
chanced  that  the  sloop  did  appear.  Well  well,  he  shaD 
make  it  good  now — not,"  added  Donnert,  correcting 
himself,  "  that  it  signifies  much  to  a  man  in  my  sitna- 
tion ;  but  it  is  one  of  my  peculiarities  never  to  lessen 
my  demands,  even  if  I  wait  a  long  time;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  be  very  ceremonious  with  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant. He  takes  great  pains  to  maintain  an  honest 
exterior  to  the  world." 

Donnert  might  now  have  continued  speaking  as  long 
a»  he  liked :  Albin's  brain  was  on  fire :  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  a  mercy  to  have  lost  all  feeling,  all 
consciousness  of  this  terrible  reality.  Rosa's  father, 
the  pirate,  the  murderer,  and  assassin  of  his  own  be- 
loved father  on  board  the  '^ Belle  Coquette' !  Oh,  why 
did  he  retain  his  reason  !  Why  had  he  not  listened  to 
the  secret  misgiving  that  occurred  to  his  mind  in  Lilja's 
Cave  the  very  first  night  of  his  arrival  in  Gothland  ! 

'*  Ah,  then  it  was  no  superstitious  foreboding,  but  a 
foreboding  of  the  future  misery  that  was  to  meet  me 
there.  And  yet — how  was  that  possible  ? — a  pure  and 
innocent  angel  was  hovering  over  that  abyss  ! " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  intruding."  Donnert  took  the 
liberty  of  breaking  the  silence.  '^If  you  will  give  orders, 
Captain,  I  can  breakfast  elsewhere,  for  that  certainly  is 

neces^^TV  Vi^fex^  vre  sail." 

« 

*'  Oive  vjOY^  T£VQt^ — ^ssA  '^S^r:^  >J^al  ^qu  may  order 
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what  you  please.     Did  Captain  Holgersen  always  com- 
mand his  own  ship  ?" 

''  Oh  yes,  in  short  voyages  :  he  occupied  himself  for 
the  most  part  with  the  North  Sea  fishery,  and  they  say 
^  gained  much  by  it.^' 

*'  Enough  V^  groaned  Albin,  "enough  ! And  his 

iunily — his  family  ?'^ 

''  I  never  like  to  be  curious  about  other  people's 
ifflnira — and  indeed '' 

^'  Has  he  a  family,  I  ask  ?"  There  waa  something  so 
leoided  in  the  tone  with  which  Albin  asked  this  ques- 
don,  that  Donnert  saw  that  he  must  answer. 

''A  very  charming  family;  a  beautiful  wife,  who 
vovems  him,  and  three  daughters.'^ 

At  this  moment  Bas  entered  to  receive  the  captain^s 
[nrders;  but  when  he  beheld  his  commander  looking 
more  like  a  ghost  than  a  living  creature,  he  turned 
to  the  stranger,  whose  fault  he  supposed  this  to  be. 
Donnert,  meanwhile,  drew  back,  for  he  well  remembered 
the  man  who  now  stood  before  him. 

'*  What  the  devil  \"  exclaimed  Bas,  who  in  his  surprise 
forgot  not  only  his  captain,  but  the  state  he  was  in ; 
*'  Is  not  that — yes,  by  my  soul,  it  is  Captain  Donnert ! 
Well,  how  goes  the  world  with  the  sword-fish  and 
varnish?'' 

*'Bas>''  interrupted  Albin,  abruptly  cutting  him 
shorty  "Captain  Donnert  is  a  guest  here  :  tell  them  to 
bring  breakfast,  and  then  come  back  directly.'' 

When  Albin  was  alone — alone  with  this  new  world 
of  misery,  he  felt  like  a  man  about  to  be  annihilated. 
Suddenly,  several  things  occurred  to  his  mind :  the 
name  of  Will,  uttered  by  Rosa, — the  dumb  youth,  whom 
he  had  met  in  the  cross-meadow,  and  who  had  some- 
tldng  in  his  appearance  that  reminded  him  of — of — 
"  Ah,"  cried  he,  '^  it  is  the  same !  The  Son  of  t\yfc  Sv^ 
—The  Son  of  the  Sigh  is " 
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He  pursued  bii  thoughts  no  further ;  but  paced  tbe 
saloon  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  Donnert,  who 
had  already  commenced  making  himself  quite  at  home, 
turned  round  astonished. 

"  Wliy,  Captain !  you  seem  to  be  well  informed. 
Possibly,  you  are  related  to  the  poor  boy :  I  rememba 
he,  too,  ia  called  Jentzel." 

"  Right,  right.     But  an  old  man — he  had  a  father?" 

""Without  doubt;  but  when  he  was  dying,  he  «p- 
pointed  Herr  Holgersen  the  boy's  guardian." 

"  Impossible,  impossible  !  Who  saw  the  will  ?  flT» 
were  tlie  witnesses  ?" 

"  The  magistrate  in  Molde  was  present  at  the 
drawing  up  of  the  will,  and  signed  it." 

"Tlic  magistrate  in  Molde?  Oh,  I  shall  go  mad!" 
exclaimed  Albin. 

"But  the  old  man  did  not  die  in  Molde?" 

"  Yes,  he  did ;  be  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  uul 
he  left  Holgersen  a  large  l^acy,  because  the  htter 
bad  saved  him  and  bis  son  at  tbe  risk  of  his  own  life. 
Let  me  think  a  little — yes,  now  I  have  it ! — from  s 
French  schooner  that  was  taken  by  Scottish  pirates." 

"  Is  it  a  well-known  fact,"  said  Albin,  "  that  the  dd 
Herr  reached  Molde  abve?" 

"  If  he  died  there,  he  must  have  come  there  aUre; 
and  the  son,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  remained  under 
Holgersen's  guardianship.  Whether  he  is  so  still,  « 
not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  when  the  family  assumed  the 
name  of  Mork,  and  retired  to  Wisby,  they  took  the  lid 
with  them,  and  it  must  have  been  for  Holgeracn's 
advantage  to  treat  him  well ;  for  I  remember  the  wilt 
declared  that  at  bis  death  his  property  should  go  to 
support  a  cert^n  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

A\\i\'a.  idmsiaed  some  minutes  standing  immovetble, 
M\4  Vflo  \«[%fe  \RiNCT.  ■*■£«.  woeo.  to  tridde  down  hii 
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words  his  overwrought  heart  could  give  utterance  to. 
Just  at  that  moment  such  a  gust  of  wind  broke  over 
the  deck^  that  the  whole  crew  began  to  tremble  for  the 
reason  of  their  captain. 

*'  In  Heaven's  name^  Captain  V^  exclaimed  Bas,  as  he 
eame  below.     '^  What  will  come  of  this  ?" 

^  Not  a  word,  Bas !  If  you  love  me,  obey,  be  quick — 
make  all  ready,  quick  I" 

"  My  lads  V^  said  Albin,  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
his  men ;  '^  your  captain  is  in  haste ;  think  of  that  and 
I  will  not  forget  your  love  and  obedience.'* 

There  was  now  bustle  in  every  part  of  the  ship.  The 
storm  almost  swept  some  of  the  men  overboard,  and 
those  who  were  watching  these  proceedings  from  the 
shore,  declared  **  the  man  must  be  fit  for  a  madhouse, 
who  ventures  out  in  such  weather.*' 

But  for  all  this  the  anchor  of  the  '  Seefraulein'  was 
weighed,  and  half  an  hour  later,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  beholders,  she  had  commenced  her  voyage.  The 
raging  waves  looked  as  if  they  would  swallow  her  up ; 
the  wind  was  contrary — everything  was  against  her ;  but 
there  was  a  daring  in  the  breast  of  her  commander  that 
nothing  could  restrain. 

But  there  was  more  than  this  to  surprise  the  lands- 
men, for  a  small  shallop  followed  her  dangerous  example, 
and  seemed  about  to  steer  the  same  course. 

"We  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  the  voyage  of  the 
'  Seefraulein,'  unless  we  mention,  that  as  soon  as  the 
management  of  her  claimed  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  captain,  he  deeply  felt  the  responsibility  of  his 
post.  His  heart  expanded  amid  the  mighty  conflict  of 
the  winds  and  waves,  and  memory  retired  within  its 
proper  boimds. 

Shortly  before  noon,  Peter  came  with  a  most  piteous 
air  to  implore  his  master's  forgiveness,  for  having  for- 
gotten  to  give  him   a  letter  which  had  been  thruat^ 

VOL.  III.  o 
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into  his  hand  just  as  they  were  in  the  hurry  o 
departure. 

Albin  took  the  letter  mechanically^  broke  the  seal 
and  having  looked  at  the  contents  sank  lifeless  on  th 
deck.     It  contained  the  following  words  : 

"  You  will  arrive  just  in  right  time  for  the  wedding 
the  banns  have  been  published  three  times.  Hj 
not  your  beautiful  blue-eyed  one  shown  her  taste  i 
preferring  a  mute  to  you  ?  How  happy  I  am^  at  beiE 
the  first  to  give  you  this  information !" 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


▲  MTSTEBIOUS    MXSSAOB. 


Whitee  than  a  white  rose,  whiter  than  the  new-fallen 
anow^  stood  Rosa  upon  the  ruins  of  Wisborg,  leaning 
against  the  signal  staffs  her  eyes  restlessly  wandering 
over  the  blue  waves.  One  vessel  after  the  other  entered 
the  harbour^  but  no  where  could  be  seen  the  beautiftil 
aea-nymph  surrounded  by  the  kneeling  Tritons. 

And  vet  it  was  the  first  of  November. 

The  wind  blew  keenly  in  the  face  of  the  young  girl, 
and  sported  among  the  long  curls  of  her  glossy  hair ; 
a  dark  cloud  obscured  the  sun^  and  hung  before  it  like 
a  mourning  banner. 

"  He  came  not  V  sighed  Rosa,  in  a  voi6e  scarcely 
audible.  "  Why  did  he  not  come  ?  Does  he  know 
all,  and  is  this  my  answer  ?''  Her  head  sank  upon  her 
breast. 

An  arm  was  twined  roimd  Rosa^s  waist — it  was 
Thekla's.  "  Come,  oh  come  !  The  cold  wind  will  petrify 
you  r 

"  I  am  not  cold." 

*'  Yes,  you  tremble;  your  hand  is  frozen — come  I" 

'*  Oh,  that  it  were  !  But  it  will  soon  be  so  for  ever ; 
for  I  must  give  it  to '* 

With  gentle  force  Thekla  led  her  young  ^\fiX;ex  ^^vj . 
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Ther  met  their  father  when  ther  reached  home: 
he  wished  to  accompanY  Bosa  to  her  roonL. 

"  Hare  mercy,  father  !*' 

" My  child !  would  you  wait  longer?** 

"  Let  me  dcTote  fourteen  days  to  his  memory— qdIj 
foorteen  days  more !  The  condemned  are  sometimes 
reprieved  even  on  the  scaffold.  I  desire  nothing  but 
delay.     Do  not  refuse  me,  father  !*' 

With  a  dark  portentous  look,  Holgersen  left  her  and 
went  to  his  wife.  ''  Amelie,  Amelie !  I  was  so  assmed 
when  their  banns  were  published ;  and  now  a  nameless 
fear  has  seized  me.  Why  does  he  not  come  ?  Will  he 
steal  in  finom  some  other  quarter  ?  Will  he  carry  ha 
away  from  us  ?  I  think  of  a  thousand  absurd  things. 
I  torment  myself  to  death,  and  still  I  do  not  die.'' 

"  Ah !  would  we  were  all  dead !  Will  has  already 
begun  to  see  clearly:  he  trembles,  whenever  he  looks  at 
her  pale  cheeks,  her  vacant  eye.  During  the  last  fev 
days,  she  has  been  unable  to  command  the  expresskm 
of  her  countenance.  And  who  can  wonder  at  it,  that 
reflects  upon  the  terrible  anxiety  in  which  she  Uycs 
niffht  and  dav !'' 

*'  Yes,  he  perceives  that  we  have  been  acting  a 
comedy — or  a  tragedy  rather — with  him !  Yes,  yes,  I 
cannot  always  remain  blind  !  You  see,  Amelie,  all  is 
vain  that  I  attempt !  Will  is  to  be  unhappy !  The 
Lord  has  turned  awav  his  face  for  ever — for  ever  V 

Holgersen  shut  himself  up.  Amelie  wandered  about, 
mechanically  directing  her  household,  while  her  heart 
was  filled  with  unceasing  anguish. 

Karl  and  Victor  regularly  continued  their  visits. 
There  appeared  no  likelihood  of  a  change  on  their  part, 
yet  neither  could  speak  of  marriage  till  this  strange 
wedding  of  Rosa's  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
did  Madame  Ringeboi^,  who  had  quite  altered 
Qi^\inoTi\X:^\.^%2^^sA'^^       were  suited  for  each 
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other^  say:  "My  Karl!  if  you  would  take  your  mother's 
advice,  you  would  dam  the  stream  before  it  flows  into 
the  river/' 

"No,  mother,'*  would  Karl  reply;  "you  thrust  me 
into  the  stream,  and  now  it  may  flow  on." 

"  Yes — but  then  for  life !  .  Do  you  not  see,  my  dear 
son,  that  she  has  no  more  feeling  for  you  than '' 

"  She  has  just  as  much  for  me,  as  I  have  for  her. 
Let  us  now  take  care  of  ourselves — if  we  are  only  once 
husband  and  wife,  we  shall  get  on  all  right." 

The  second  and  third  of  November  followed  the  first. 

Rosa's  strength  was  exhausted:  she  could  neither 
live  nor  die.  As  she  lay  upon  her  bed  she  looked 
indeed  as  if  life  had  departed:  the  feeble  breath  which 
every  now  and  then  betrayed  a  coming  paroxysm,  alone 
proved  that  she  lived. 

'*!  wish  a  crisis  would  come:  I  should  be  better 
satisfied,"  said  the  physician. 

And  a  crisis  did  come. 


On  the  third  of  November,  Holgersen  entered  his 
wife's  room,  his  face  almost  livid,  but  yet  with  looks  in 
which  gloomy  sadness  and  a  half-frenzied  pleasure 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other.  His  whole  appearance 
bespoke  that  eager,  hurrying  excitement,  which  is  called 
forth  by  some  unusual  and  unexpected  circimistance. 
"  Summon  all  your  strength  of  mind— no  weakness— I 
have  great  news  I" 

^'Oh  wait,  wait — give  me  time! ^No,  I  do  not 

wish  to  hear  it." 

Thekla  now  came  in.  Her  hair  was  disordered;  her 
dress  and  disturbed  countenance  showed  that  no  ordi- 
nary matter  had  affected  her;  her  lips  could  hardly 
stammer  out  the  words:  "Is  it  true,  father? — is  it 
true?"  and  she  sank  powerless  on  a  chair. 
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The  next  moment  Hildur  also  entered^  sobbing  aloud. 
She^  too^  would  have  asked  the  same  question^  had  Bot 
excessive  emotion  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  speech. 

"May  I  now  speak?"  said  Holgersen^  in  a  scTcrc 
and  unnatural  tone. 

"  Yes/'  groaned  Amelie.  "  I  cannot  escape  the  &te 
that  has  smitten  every  one  else  !'' 

"  You  know^  Amelie^  that  storms  clear  the  air;  audi 
hope^  as  soon  as  this  has  blown  over^  we  shall  again  haye 
peace/* 

"  Speak  !'* 

"  Some  people  have  come  over  here  firom  ELari*B 
Island,  bringing  tidings  of  a  melancholy  discovery  that 
they  made.  But,  good  God,  wife,  do  not  tremble  ao 
fearfully!  You  were  once  courageous,  AmeUe — how 
weak  you  have  become  \" 

"  A  melancholy  discovery  !'*  repeated  Amelie,  paying 
no  attention  to  her  husband's  reproach.  '^  What  ia  it? 
Let  me  hear.*' 

"  A  bottle — yes,  even  a  paltry  bottle  coming  thus, 
may  contain  much  V 

"Great  God!"  She  clasped  her  hands,  as  if  she 
would  implore  Him  to  save  her. 

"  There  was  a  paper  in  the  bottle,  which  I  have  here. 
If  you  will  listen,  Amelie — if  you  will  listen,  children— 
we  may  afterwards  be  able  to  reflect  upon  what  is  beat 
to  be  done." 

"  Read,  read  I"  stammered  Amelie. 

Holgersen  unfolded  the  paper,  while  his  hands  shook 
BO  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  it,  and  read : 

"  In  the  Baltic  Sea,  between  Oeland  and  Gothland, 
October  30th,  18—. 

"  The  brig  '  Seefraulein,'  of  Gefle,  from  Calmar,  bonnd 
for  Wisby,  has  sprung  a  leak,  and  is  filling  so  fast  she 
must  svcSl. 
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'*The  boats  have  all  been  washed  overboard.  I, 
Albin  Jentzel-Stangerling,  owner  and  master^  the 
steersman  Mahnros^  and  the  carpenter  Holje^  are  the 
only  men  left  of  the  crew.  The  storm  increases  every 
moment.    No  saf " 

[*'  Here,"  said  Holgersen,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  the 
writing  is  interrupted ;  the  rest  is  written  by  another 
hand."] 

''  A  heavy  sea  washed  the  captain  overboard.  It  will 
soon  be  over.  My  wife,  my  vrife ! — I  cannot  write 
another  line — I  have  but  time  to  conclude  this,  and 
cork  the  bottle. 

''  Nils  Malmros,  steersman." 

The  stillness  of  death  prevailed  in  the  room :  they 
durst  not  look  at  each  other — the  power,  even  of  thought, 
seemed  suspended. 

At  length,  Holgersen  broke  the  spell,  by  murmuring, 
"  Who  wiU  prepare  her  for  this  ?" 

''She  is  prepared  already!"  answered  a  strangely 
dear  voice,  and  as  they  looked  up,  Rosa  stood  on  the 
threshold.    No  one  had  perceived  her. 

A  sweet  and  heavenly  joy  lighted  up  her  eyes ;  a  hue 
beautiful  as  the  crimson  twilight  tinged  her  pale  cheeks; 
her  clasped  hands  were  raised  to  heaven — never  had 
Rosa's  lovely  face  looked  so  divinely  inspired.  What 
words  could  comfort  her,  who  seemed  as  if  she  herself 
were  come  to  console ! 

Her  mother  arose  gently ;  and  though  her  trembling 
limbs  almost  refused  to  move,  yet  she  glided  towards  her 
daughter,  who  appeared  as  if  she  were  ready  to  wing 
her  flight  firom  earth  to  heaven.  "  Oh,  my  child,  my 
child,  condemn  us  not — grant  us  thy  forgiveness  !" 

"  Forgiveness  ?  Oh  yes,  my  heart  is  full  of  love  and 
peace  1  He  came,  notwithstanding;  he  wished  to  come 
'-he  did  not  condemn  me;  he  gave  his  life  for  his 
lore !" 
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'*  It  may  be  all  false  !''  exclaimed  Thekla,  with 
reyiving  enei^^  for  she  was  terrified  at  the  mmatunl 
calmness  of  her  sister. 

"Why  do  you  think  it  false?''  answered  Eoaa, 
gently,  while  she  took  up  the  paper.  "This  wriiiiig! 
You  do  not  know  it;  but  I  do:  my  Albin's  hand  touclied 
that  paper !     Ah,  my  heart  cannot  be  deceived !" 

"  Still,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  father,"  con- 
tinued Thekla,  confidently. 

Just  then,  Karl  entered.  He  started  when  he  beheld 
Rosa.     He,  too,  had  heard  the  sad  intelligence. 

"  Speak  V^  said  Holgersen.  "  You  see  here  a  maiden 
endowed  with  such  fortitude  and  patience  as  an  angd 
from  heaven  alone  could  show !  Has  anytibdng  occoned 
to  confirm  what  we  read  here  ?'* 

Again  Karl  looked  in  astonishment  around  him:  lie 
then  approached  Thekla,  and  whispered : 

"  She  wiU  go  mad !  How  could  you  venture  to  speak 
to  her  of  him?" 

"  She  will  not  go  mad.!*'  replied  Thekla;  "it  is  some 
higher  inspiration  than  insanity  that  speaks  in  those 
eyes.     Say — ^what  have  you  to  tell  ?" 

Rosa  drew  nearer,  and  laid  her  hand  on  Karl's 
shoulder. 

"  Hide  nothing  from  me  !  I  was  so  sad;  oh,  so  very 
sad !  because  he  did  not  come.  But  now  I  am  calm 
and  happy: — ^he  cannot  doubt  my  love.  Speak— 
speak!" 

"  Poor  girl !  you  know  not  what  you  say ;  but  per- 
haps there  is  a  love  that  rises  above  this  earth.  Listen 
then — ^if  it  wiU  make  you  happier  to  know — ^that  he 
wished  to  come  here,  that  he  strained  every  nerve  to  do 
so.  In  a  fiightftd  storm,  such  as  has  not  been  remem- 
bered for  years  (so  I  have  been  told  by  a  seaman  just 
arrived  from  Calmar),  the  '  Seefraulein^  sailed.  Every 
one  t\iou^\i\.  \t  Turaa  impossible  she  could  live  in  such  a 
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sea;  and  so  it  happened^  as  has  been  told  by  the  crew 
of  a  smaller  craft  that  sailed  at  the  same  time " 

At  this  moment,  loud  sobs  and  cries  were  heard  from 
without.     Some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Let  me  in,  let  me  in !  *' 

It  was  Betty,  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  despair. 

She  threw  herself  at  Rosa's  feet,  and  franticly  em- 
braced the  knees  of  her  young  mistress. 

It  was  a  sad,  but  beauteous  contrast  between  those 
two,  who  had  both  lost  their  all  in  life. 

Bosa's  pale  countenance,  over  which  the  serenity  of 
heaven  was  still  spread,  bent  over  Betty,  whose  face 
was  streaming  with  scalding  tears  of  grief. 

'*  Weep,  Betty,  weep  near  me !  Oh,  what  a  happi- 
ness it  is  to  those  who  can  weep  I  Mourn  over  thy 
sorrows :  I  wiU  listen  to  thee — ^but  not  to  comfort.  One 
cannot  comfort  those  who  grieve  with  tears.  Weep, 
weep — ^for  he  loved  thee !" 

'*  But,  Mam'sell  Rosa,"  sobbed  Betty,  "  have  you  no 
tears  for  him  you  loved  so?'' 

'*  No,  Betty,  I  have  no  tears :  I  have  wept  them  all 
away  long  ago!  But  be  not  sad  at  that — he  under- 
stands me  now  ! Come  with  me  to  my  own  room.^ 


» 


Many  days  passed  away. 

Had  a  doubt  remained,  it  had  now  vanished. 

The  '  Seefraulein'  slept  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Had  she  not  sunk,  something  must  have  been  heard  of 
her,  and  of  her  young  commander;  but  no  intelligence 
was  received  from  either,  except  that  several  vessels 
coming  from  Calmar  confirmed  the  tidings  contained  in 
the  bottle. 

Betty  wept  day  and  night. 

Rosa,  on  the  contrary,  sat  with  a  tranquil  coun- 
tenancCj  appar^tly  listening  with  the  utmost  gentleness 

08 
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to  everything  that  was  said^  though  she  actually  hesord 
not  a  word,  only  a  voice  speaking  in  her  heart,  whidi 
made  her  feel  so  happy,  that  all  around  her  were  terri- 
fied at  her  composure. 

Poor  Will  feared  most  of  all ;  for  whenever  he  timidlj 
approached,  she  appeared  indeed  as  she  had  done  before, 
but  he  remarked  that  her  eyes  alone,  and  not  her  soni, 
rested  upon  him. 

He  stroked  her  hand — she  smiled ;  he  lay  at  her  feet, 
and  looked  up  at  her  with  touching  and  moumfiil 
entreaty — again  she  smiled.  Once  he  ventiu-ed  to  press 
his  trembling  lips  on  hers — ^and  still  a  smile  was  his 
answer.  Ah,  she  had  neither  perceived  nor  felt  any- 
thing !  Her  indifference  was  far  more  painful  to  the 
unhappy  youth  than  her  dislike ! 

Will  wasted  away,  and  resumed  his  lonely  wanderings. 
He  had  some  obscure  idea  of  what  had  happened :  that 
Rosa  had  had  a  lover  who  was  dead,  that  she  now 
mourned  for  this  lover,  and  thought  of  him  alone,  while 
she  merely  regarded  him  who  would  have  given  his 
happiness  for  hers,  with  friendsliip. 

Will  had  a  favourite  place  among  the  ruins :  it  was 
the  church  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  and  also  called  the 
Hospital  Church.  The  nave  had  been  cleared,  and  set 
apart  for  a  burial-place  for  those  unhappy  creatures 
whom  death  had  freed  from  either  poverty  or  madness. 

Here  the  dumb  youth  would  sit  upon  the  black  coflSn, 
and  rest  after  his  wearisome  walk.  Here  it  was  his 
spirit  endeavoured  to  extricate  itself  from  the  darkness 
that  enveloped  it ;  here  he  wept  in  bitter  agony  over  his 
unrequited  love,  and  dreamed  of  the  time  when  it  might 
be  responded  to.  Here  he  called  forth  the  confused 
image  of  his  rival,  whom  even  in  death  he  hated — and 
here  at  last  a  suspicion  of  his  own  death  seized  on  his 
mind,  and  he  thought  of  rest  in  the  still,  dark  habita- 
t'von.  ^\ax^  every  storm  is   hushed.     Then   he   would 
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grow  calmer 'j  for  he  thoiight^  as  he  sat  with  his  feet  on 
the  black  pall^  and  Rolf  at  his  side^  that  he  was  happj 
here^  and  would  be  still  happier  above.  He  felt  not  the 
chill  autumn  wind  whistling  around  him,  nor  saw  the 
withered  leaves  wafted  through  the  deserted  church, 
and  how  they  were  scattered  over  him,  the  coffin,  the 
pall,  and  Rolf. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THB  MAIDBI'B  TOWBL 

The  dark  veil  of  a  November  day  began  even  at  noon 
to  obscure  the  firmament  of  heaven :  it  was  sunless  and 
gloomy  without — and  more  gloomy  still  was  the  &mily 
within. 

With  indescribable  anxiety  they  had  watched  the 
termination  of  Rosa's  mysterious  state.  At  first  they 
scarcely  left  her;  but  she  perceived  this,  and  by  her 
looks  entreated  them  so  earnestly  to  leave  her  alone, 
that  no  one  ventured  to  disobey  her  request.  She  was 
watched,  however,  without  being  aware  of  it;  but  nothing 
was  remarked  that  caused  any  increasing  disquietude, 
and  as  it  was  feared  that  too  great  attention  might 
awaken  thoughts  that  otherwise  would  never  enter  her 
mind,  every  one  appeared  tranquil  around  her. 

Oh  how  far  were  they  from  suspecting  what  was 
really  brooding  in  her  soul  I 

Holgersen  had  again  commenced  his  lonely  visits  to 
the  vaults.  Everything  appeared  to  have  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes;  and  yet  he  felt  further  than  ever 
from  his  object,  for  he  thought  that  Grod  would  refuse 
his  offering.  His  distracted  mind  began  again  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  darkness,  whilst  in  the  background 
loomed  the  dread  symbol  he  had  shown  to  Rosa  during 
thck  secret  and  painful  conversation.     On  the  day  we 
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now  speak  of,  he  had  been  in  the  vaults  since  the 
mornings  and  Amelie's  anguish  is  not  to  be  described : 
her  walks  during  that  time  were  restricted  to  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  house;  but  her  entreaties  for 
admittance  to  the  latter  were  in  vain. 

Hildur  had  received  an  invitation  which  she  could  not 
refuse^  to  dine  with  Karl's  parents. 

Bosa  and  Thekla  were  alone. 

Thekla  had  remarked  to  herself  that  Bosa  appeared 
even  calmer  than  usual  this  day^  nor  was  she  any  longer 
anxious ;  for  Rosa's  composure  was  such^  that  they  con- 
versed about  many  things — and  yet  but  twelve  days 
had  passed  since  they  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  the 
'  SeeMulein.' 

It  was  now  the  fifteenth  of  November — a  day  that 
was  never  forgotten  in  the  family  of  Mork. 

"  Even  Will  has  not  come  home  this  afternoon,"  said 
Thekla,  sadly.  "It  is  hardly  worth  while  now  pre- 
paring dinner:  no  one  comes,  no  one  eats.  Do  you 
think,  dear  Rosa,  we  shall  ever  be  happier?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do,"  answered  Rosa. 

"  How  can  you  think  so,  with  all  the  gloomy  shadows 
that  are  around  us?" 

"  From  the  ordinary  course  of  the  seasons,  and  also 
of  Ufe !" 

"  Can  you  speak  thus,  poor  child  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can !  We  have  storms  within  and  without, 
and  so  it  may  be  all  our  life  long :  yet  you  will  see, 
Thekla,  all  these  shadows  of  which  you  speak  will  dis- 
perse; and  when  thinking  at  some  future  time  of  these 
sad  days,  you  will  thank  Grod  that  peace  has  returned. 
And  when  you  thus  reflect,  you  will  feel  you  would  not 
have  the  least  thing  different,  but  you  will  thank  God 
for  all.  Is  it  not  so,  dear  Thekla?  The  greatest 
sorrows  have  always  something  good  in  their  results." 

"True;  from  them  we  learn  to  know  ourselves,  andL 
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to  judge  rightly  of  our  own  strength.  But  to  return  to 
Will.  With  his  delicate  healthy  it  cannot  be  good  for 
him  to  sit  out  longer  among  the  cold  ruins.'' 

'^  Does  he  not  like  best  remaining  in  the  church  of 
the  Saint  Esprit  ?'*  asked  Rosa^  suddenly. 

"  Yen,  it  has  a  melancholy  charm  for  him :  he  prefers 
the  place  where  he  meets  what  reminds  him  of  death. 
Poor  Will !" 

"  Yes,  poor  Will  V^  repeated  Rosa,  slowly,  but  in  a 
tone  that  audibly  trembled.  It  was  afterwards  that 
Thekla  understood  why  it  did  so.  "  Do  you  think  he 
would  like  me  to  go  to  him  ?" 

*'  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  wish  to  do  so  ?''  asked 
Thekla. 

^'  Ah,  yes;  I  will  go  and  be  kinder  to  him  than  I  ha?e 
been  for  a  long  time.  I  feel  that  I  must  ask  his  for- 
giveness :  he  has  suffered  so  much,  and  I  could  not 
alleviate  those  sufferings.^' 

"  God  bless  you  for  those  words :  they  give  me 
hope." 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Bosa,  her  voice  trembling  even 
more  than  before,  "  there  w  hope  !  I  will  go  and  get 
ready.  But  where  is  my  mother  ?  I  would  say  farewell 
to  her  first." 

*'  Oh  you  will  not  be  so  long  away.  Oh,  if  she  could 
only  make  all  right  with  my  father,  as  you  will  do  with 
Will,  when  you  bring  him  home !" 

Here  Rosa  had  foimd  a  pretext,  unsought :  she  had 
long  wished  to  leave  the  house,  without  exciting  atten- 
tion ;  and  now  that  an  opportimity  offered,  she  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment. 

Nothing  had  occurred  to  cause  the  least  suspicion  in 
Thekla's  mind ;  though  she  might  have  remarked,  that 
when  Rosa  was  just  about  to  set  out,  she  could  scarcely 
resist  the  impulse  that  prompted  her  to  throw  herself 
into  Yier  ^\&\.et'^  arms;   but  Victor's  arrival  gave  her 
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time  to  recover  herself.  "  Hasten  back  with  onr  poor 
Will  I"  whispered  Thekla,  as  she  kissed  Rosa's  forehead. 

The  yoong  girl  hardly  knew  how  she  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  stturs.  She  gUded  to  the  doors  leading 
to  the  vaults,  and  pressed  her  feverish  Ups  on  the  cold 
iron — this  was  her  farewell  to  her  parents ;  and  now, 
aeiced  with  a  sudden  fear  that  some  one  might  come  to 
fetch  her  back,  she  hurried  down  the  street. 

The  town-dock  of  St.  Karin  struck  two,  as  almost 
breathless  she  reached  the  church,  and  looked  round 
that  desolate  sanctuary. 

This  day  two  coffins  stood  there. 

Will  sat  upon  one.  The  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
while  his  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  other  which  stood 
opposite.  He  must  have  felt  the  cold  piercing  his  limbs; 
for  he  had  drawn  the  pall  round  him,  and  let  it  fall  over 
hu  shoulders  like  a  cloak,  while  his  fair  hair  flowed 
n^lected  over  the  black  ground. 

Rosa  shuddered  when  she  beheld  the  pale  sunken 
form  wrapped  in  its  mournful  covering,  while  the  dull 
light  of  the  November  day  rested  upon  his  sad  counte- 
nance. His  hot  tears  burned  into  he^  heart,  and  her 
only  consolation  was,  that  he  would  soon  weep  them  all 
away. 

She  went  slowly  up  to  him,  and  put  her  arm  round 
his  neck.  He  started  at  her  touch ;  and  when  he  saw 
who  had  given  him  this  tender  caress,  he  drew  Rosa 
towards  him : — she  must  sit  down  upon  that  coffin-lid; 
and  he  took  his  place  at  her  feet,  while  he  expressed  his 
joy  and  gratitude  by  covering  her  hand  with  his  kisses 
and  tears.  For  several  minutes  she  allowed  Mm  to 
eiyoy  this  happiness.  She  neither  drew  away  her  hand, 
□or  did  she  regard  him  with  a  cold,  unmeaning  look : 
there  was  a  melancholy  and  yet  contented  expression  on 
her  countenance,  and  she  rested  her  head  upon  his 
ahoolder.     She  pointed  to  the  bier,  and  asked  lussx^ 
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would  he  not  like  to  sleep  in  one^  if  she  reposed  in  tk 
other? 

Will  grasped  this  idea  with  a  kind  of  v  wild  rapture 
—it  appeared  so  heavenly  in  comparison  to  all  that  he 
had  suffered ;  and  as  Rosa  now  mingled  her  tears  with 
his — as  the  pressure  of*her  hand  grew  more  fervent,  his 
brain  reeled,  and  the  little  strength  of  mind  or  body 
now  left,  almost  forsook  him. 

"  Poor  youth !"  thought  she,  '^  it  must  soon  happen. 
He  cannot  outlive  me — ^nor  would  he :  and  surely  he 
must  die  gently,  for  at  this  moment  he  has  experienced 
as  much  happiness  as  could  ever  fall  to  his  lot  here 
below  !  And  now  I  must  away  to  him,  who  is  waiting 
for  me  V^ 

She  stood  up. 

Will  rose  too — ^he  wished  to  accompany  her. 

But  she  made  him  a  sign  that  he  should  not  follow; 
and  obedient,  and  yet  impatient,  he  sat  down  again. 

Pressing  a  gentle  kiss  upon  his  brow,  the  star  of  his 
life  disappeared,  and  all  was  cold  again — ^yes,  the 
coldness  of  death  crept  into  his  heart.  Shivering, 
he  drew  the  pall  around  him,  and  desired  Rolf  to 
lie  at  his  feet  and  warm  them,  while  he  warmed  his 
soul  with  the  recollection  of  the  past  blissful  moment, 
which  seemed  like  some  sacred  vision  from  Heaven. 

He  sank  into  a  dream,  in  which  life  and  death  melted 
away,  each  in  the  other. 


Meanwhile,  the  young  bride  of  death  ascended  the 
Maiden's  Tower  with  firm  and  elastic  steps. 

When  she  came  to  the  loop-hole,  before  which  she 
had  sko  often  stood  looking  out  over  the  blue  sea,  and 
thinking  of  the  mysterious  fate  of  her  from  whom  the 
tower  \iad  T^cm^d  its  name,  she  sank  upon  her  knees, 
xeatedi  \iet  ^^<&  iQrtOs\fisy^  ^!^5ssQ^  ^<i  wall.    Not 
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once  during  this  day  had  she  wavered  in  her  resolution, 
nor  did  she  now;  but  as  the  hour  approached^  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  appealing  in  earnest  prayer  to  Him, 
whose  counsel  she  had  not  dared  to  ask. 

But  how  did  Rosa  pray  ? 

Was  it  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  on  account  of  her 
unholy  sinful  resolution  ? 

Ah  no  I  no  thought  of  sin  came  to  dispel  the  unhappy 
delusion  in  which  her  wild  romantic  love,  her  supersti- 
tious enthusiasm,  had  wrapped  itself ! 

Therefore,  she  prayed  not  first  for  herself:  her  peti- 
tions related  to  those  she  hoped  to  save.  The  crime 
she  was  about  to  perpetrate  was  not  prompted  by 
despair,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  insanity — ^no, 
with  tranquillity  and  joy,  she  looked  forward  to  that 
moment  when  her  sorrows  should  cease,  when  her  soid 
would  again  meet  Albinos,  and  would  say,  ^^  See'st  thou, 
I  have  kept  my  word,  and  have  followed  thee !  Albin, 
Albin,"  she  cried,  ''canst  thou  hear  me?  Oh, 
would  that  I  were  permitted  to  see  thy  loved  image 
before—'* 

She  raised  her  head,  and  cast  an  imploring,  almost 
divinely  inspired  glance  round  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  tower. 

But  Albinos  spirit  did  not  come. 

"  Why  did  I  desire  this  V^  murmured  she.  "  He  waits 
for  me,  as  soon  as  I  cross  the  threshold,  and  I  will  hasten  I 
— Albin,  here  I  am — come  and  take  me  I" 

She  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small  sharp  pointed  knife, 
and  fearlessly  placed  it  on  the  blue  vein  in  her  white 
arm.  But  ere  she  severed  that  band  which  unites  the 
mortal  with  the  immortal  life,  she  felt  an  eager  desire 
to  look  once  more  through  the  loop-hole. 

She  wished  to  bid  farewell  to  the  old  ruins,  the  flag- 
staflf,  the  sea,  and  all  the  loved  scenes  of  her  happy 
childhood.     How  dear  had  those  blue  Yr«iNe^  V^^^swcafc^ 
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and  how  often  had  they  borne  her  Vikings  into  the 
harbour ! 

"  Ha,  my  Vikings  \"  a  smile  lighted  up  her  beaatifal 
face  :  ^'  now  I  am  going  to  my  Viking  I^* 

Her  last  glance  fell  upon  an  open  space  in  a  more  dis- 
tant part  of  the  ruin.  The  twilight  cast  an  additional 
shade  on  the  gloom,  but  through  it  Rosa  thought  she  saw 
her  lover.  She  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  joy,  for  now  she 
knew  her  sacrifice  had  been  accepted. 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  all  whom  I  leave  ! — Forgive  me 
— I  fly  to  my  beloved  one  V 

Quick  as  lightning,  the  knife  was  darted  into  the  blue 
veins,  and  two  crimson  streams  gushed  forth. 

Rosa  sank  upon  the  bench.  A  strange  and  exquisite 
sensation  passed  through  her  frame ;  with  every  drop 
of  issuing  blood,  she  felt  as  if  her  spirit  were  escaping: 
enchanting  visions  such  as  she  had  never  dreamt  of  in 
life,  floated  before  her :  she  grew  very  faint :  soon— so 
it  seemed  to  her — soon  she  would  be  free,  and  the  signal 
that  she  had  passed  away  into  that  bright  and  happy 
land,  was  to  be  the  voice  of  her  Albin.  Though  scarcely 
audible,  her  lips  still  spoke  his  name — and  now,  now — ^no, 
she  could  not  be  deceived — ^now  she  heard  him  answer ! 

"  Rosa,  Rosa  V 

"  Here !"  she  murmured  in  faltering  accents ;  "here! 
But  it  is  not  yet  clear  enough — I  see  thee  not — ^thy 
white  wings.     Oh  my  Albin  l'^ 

"  Rosa,  Rosa  V'  resounded  close  by  her,  in  the  wildest 
and  most  heart-rending  tones  of  despair.  "  Rosa,  hear 
me — answer !  Thou  art  not  dead.  It  is  I :  thine 
Albin  lives,  and  thou  must  live  too !  Bid  thy  soul 
return  \" 

"  Yes,  yes — on  thy  breast  in  heaven  ! — ^Now  it  is 
over  V^ 

xe  was  a  noise  below,  and  some  one  ran  quickly 
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Firmly  was  the  poor  girl's  arm  now  bound  up.  She 
knew  nothing  more  of  the  cares  or  joys  of  life :  if  she 
had,  she  must  have  awakened^  for  it  was  Albin — her  own 
Albin — ^who  carried  her  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TBI  JTJDOMIHT  OF  OOD. 

Wb  must  now  return  to  the  '  Seefiraulein/ 

When  Albin^  already  much  agitated  by  the  ma 
and  terrible  emotions  he  had  suffered^  read  the 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Peter,  telling  hii 
he  would  just  arrive  in  time  for  the  wedding 
Rosa  had  been  three  times  called  with  Will,- 
whom  he  thought  dead,  but  who  was  his  newl; 
brother — he  lost,  as  we  may  remember,  all  consci 
and  recollection  of  his  misery.     But  this  state 
could  not  last  long  in  one  so  yomig  and  strong  8 
He  awoke  to  remembrance,  to  perfect  consci 
but  this  consciousness  was  so  terrible,  all  hum; 
to  bear  it  were  so  futile,  that  several  times,  as  ' 
his  hand  over  his  aching  brow,  he  thought  he 
his  reason.  All  these  discoveries  had  followed  f 
each  upon  the  other,  that  it  was  more  like 
vision,  in  which  were  two  images  alone  ths 
recognise. 

Rosa  was  the  daughter  of  a  pfe-ate  and  a  ? 
yet  she  was  his  no  longer :  she  belonged  to  ^ 
own  brother  ! 

''  And  I/'  added  he,  gently,  "  I  belon 
house  1^^ 
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A  cold  perspiration  burst  from  every  pore,  and  dis- 
pelled the  burning  fever ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
bodily  sufferings,  nor  did  he  hear  the  uproar  that  was 
around  him,  nor  see  that  the  '  Seefraulein^  was  labouring 
so  against  wind  and  waves,  that  her  crew  every  moment 
expected  to  find  the  grave  they  had  escaped  but  a  few 
months  before. 

"  Captain  V*  said  the  mate,  laying  his  hand  earnestly 
upon  Albinos  shoulder,  '^matters  are  now  arrived  at 
such  a  point  that  you  must  recover  your  senses  j  if  not, 
you  will  have  to  answer  before  God  for  the  lives  you 
hold  in  your  hands !  *' 

It  was  a  bold  speech ;  but  Bas  knew  fiill  well  what 
he  was  about.  Albin  rose,  and  a  lightning  glance  of 
vehement  passion  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

''  All  right,'*  thought  the  mate ;  "  if  it  do  but  break 
forth,  he  will  be  a  man  again/' 

*'  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  thus  ?  Am  I  no  longer 
the  commander  of  this  ship?'' 

'*  God  knows  who  will  have  the  command  here!" 
replied  Bas,  not  seeming  to  perceive  the  captain's 
anger;  '^  every  one  will  command  soon,  seeing  that  he 
to  whom  it  properly  belongs  gives  himself  no  trouble 
about  it.  Captain  Donnert  has  taken  it  for  the 
present." 

Albin  looked  for  a  moment  at  his  honest  friend :  he 
then  gave  him  his  hand,  and  said : 

''  I  understand,  Bas.  My  heartfelt  thanks !  But 
no  man  ever  suffered  what  I  have  done.  I  am  now 
more  composed,  and  will  take  my  own  place." 

He  hastened  on  deck,  looked  at  the  state  of  things, 
and  gave  his  orders.  But  what  were  these  orders? 
The  crew  thought  he  was  dreaming.  Their  captain, 
the  most  upright  and  beloved,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  self-willed  of  men,  determined — to  put  about. 
Not,  however,  to  return  to  Calmar.    . 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  later^  the  '  Seefiraulein/  under 
a  favourable  wind^  was  steering  her  course  towards 
Stockholm. 

"  It  is  one  of  my  peculiarities/^  said  Donnert, 
^'  never  to  throw  away  my  advice^  unasked,  upon  any 
man.  Could^  however^  my  stentorian  voice  reach  that 
small  crafty  through  the  storm^  I  would  depart  from  my 
principles^  just  to  tell  whoever  commands  her,  that  he 
is  a  cursed  fool  for  not  following  the  example  of  the 
'  Seefraulein/  He  seems  to  be  rather  wcmdering  at  your 
manoeuvre^  Captain.  Well^  good  luck  to  him!  He 
that  will  not  take  advice,  must  take  the  consequences.'' 

The  boat  continued  her  way  to  Wisby,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness  that  soon  hid  the  Seefiraulein 
fix)m  her  view. 

The  fate  of  both  will  be  learned  hereafter. 

Next  day  the  storm  subsided:  the  wind  still  con- 
tinued favourable — there  was  no  farther  cause  for 
uneasiness.  During  the  whole  time — nearly  eighteen 
hours — had  Captain  Stangerling  remained  on  deck. 
He  wished  to  weary  himself  out  with  excessive  fatigue, 
hoping  to  get  some  sleep.  He  had  gained  his  object ; 
and  being  now  strengthened  both  in  body  and  mind, 
he  scut  for  Captain  Donnert,  who  had  made  no  com- 
plaint at  the  loss  of  time,  as  he  was  always  content 
when  living  at  other  people's  expense. 

The  resolution  which  so  surprised  the  crew  did  not, 
it  may  easily  be  supposed,  arise  firom  any  fear  of  im- 
pending danger — for,  according  to  Albin's  opinion,  this 
danger  was  not  so  great — but  that  any  man,  circum- 
stanced as  he  was,  would  have  braved  it ;  but  after  he 
had  read  the  letter,  the  writer  of  which  he  could  not 
doubt,  and  knew  firom  the  information  that  Donnert 
had  given  him,  who  his  rival  was,  he  felt  the  impossi- 
bility of  going  to  Wisby  before  he  had  had  time  to 
collect  his  bewildered  thoughts.     No,  he  would  not: 
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misery  must  follow  if,  he  did  so — and  should  this  misery 
fidl  upon  that  poor  brother^  whom  his  father  had  so 
often  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  tenderness  and  love? 

The  pirate — ^the  murderer — that  man^  who,  if  he 
receiYed  what  he  merited,  deserved  to  have  his  head 
beneath  the  executioner's  axe, — ^that  man  had  still  been 
kind  to  his  father  and  brother.  His  father  had  not 
been  drowned,  but  had  died  in  peace,  in  this  man's 
house.  How  I  in  peace  I  while  he  cried  for  his  son, 
and  felt  his  heart  torn  with  anguish  for  his  death? 
And  the  strangely  compassionate,  the  good  old  Pirate, 
who  had  saved  Albin  when  a  boy,  and  placed  him  in 
the  little  boat,  to  struggle  alone  with  life  and  death — 
had  he  not  received  a  solemn  vow,  that  was  now  more 
sacred  than  ever  ?  But  why  had  he  kept  secret  the 
safety  of  his  father  and  brother  ? 

Albin  saw  no  outlet  to  this  fearful  labyrinth.  He 
thought,  however,  he  could  imderstand,  that  the  old 
man's  silence  was  caused  by  the  conviction,  that  if 
Holgersen  had  recognised  Albin,  he  would  a  second 
time  have  been  doomed  to  death — ^for  a  witness  must 
not  live. 

And  this  wretch — this  murderer — who  had  sunk 
*  La  Belle  Coquette,'  had  related  the  diabolical  lie,  that 
he  had  saved  the  old  merchant  and  the  dumb  boy  from 
a  sinking  vessel,  which  had  been  scuttled  and  forsaken 
by  Scotch  pirates. 

Albin  asked  himself  how  so  much  audacity  and  cold- 
blooded wickedness  could  co-exist  in  one  human  breast: 
he  asked  himself,  if  it  were  right  to  screen  this  man 
from  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Ah,  he  had  saved  his 
fietther;  he  had  taken  care  of  Will,  and  Bosa  called 
him  her  father.  Bosa  should  atone  for  the  guilt! 
''  Yes,  assuredly  repentance  has  seized  the  sinner's 
heart — ^he  thinks  of  an  atonement.  No,  I  cannot  go 
there ;  I  cannot  be  Will's  rival,  nor  can  I  denounce 
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Holgersen.  But  when  my  blood  has  cooled — ^whcnl 
have  come  to  some  fixed  resolution,  then  I  will  go  to 
see  Will.  I  remember  his  beautiful,  8u€Pering  counte- 
nance in  the  cross-meadow.  I  will  see  and  embrace, 
and  love  from  my  heart,  this  poor  '  Son  of  the  Sigh/ 
And  she  too,  whom  I  can  neither  judge  nor  condemn, 
though  she  has  doomed  my  life  to  be  an  endless  desert 
— ^yes,  but  a  desert  in  which  I  must  linger  and  then 
die;  for  to  live  without  her — no,  I  could  not  !'* 

•Such  were  Albinos  thoughts  before  he  slept.  When 
he  awoke,  as  we  already  know,  he  summoned  Captain 
Donnert,  and  now  we  find  this  worthy  gentleman 
entering  the  saloon. 


"  We  have  mis-reckoned,  Captain,"  began  Albin, 
"  and  it  would  grieve  me,  were  you  inconvenienced  by 
our  going  to  Stockholm,  instead  of  Wisby." 

"  Going  to  Stockholm  ?  You  are  bound  to  Wisby, 
and  yet  you  steer  your  course  towards  Stockholm  !" 

"  The  ship  and  her  cargo  belong  to  me  alone ;  and 
therefore,  as  the' wind  is  so  contrary,  I  have  determined 
to  settle  my  business  at  Stockholm.  But  let  it  be 
understood,  that  in  case  you  still  wish  to  go  to  Wisby, 
I  must  defray  all  the  expense  of  the  voyage/' 

"  Well,  yes ;  why  not  ?  It  is  one  of  my  peculiarities 
never  to  be  imcourteous  to  a  comrade.  I  see  my 
refusing  to  receive  this  compensation  for  my  lost  time 
might  hurt  you,  and  I  never  like  to  place  my  friends 
in  any  embarrassment ;  for  I  have  never  liked  such  a 
position  myself.^' 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  consent  to  my  oflFer,  Captain. 
But  now,  as  we  have  nothing  else  to  do,  forgive  me  if 
I  once  more  tax  your  memory  relative  to  the  circum- 
stances we  mentioned  on  your  arrival — I  mean  the 
p^t  life  of  Captain  Holgersen^  now  Merchant  Mork. 
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Was  it  soon  after  Us  appointment  to  the  guardianship 
of  young  Jentzel^  that  he  gave  up  the  fishery  and 
retired  to  Gothland  ?'* 

"  I  cannot  remember  his  taking  any  voyage  after  he 
had  the  good  fortune  of  saving  the  old  gentleman.  In 
the  following  year  he  went  to  Wisby." 

"  Did  not  his  leaving  Molde  give  rise  to  any  sus- 
picion?^' 

"  Suspicion?"  Captain  Donnert  opened  his  snuff- 
box^ looked  thoughtful^  but  said  no  more. 

"  Had  the  people  there  a  good  opinion  of  him  ?" 

"  Ay,  surely.  At  the  time,  he  nearly  lost  his  vessel 
and  his  life.  He  really  did  lose  two  out  of  the  three 
men  that  formed  his  crew,  and  saved  the  unhappy  pas- 
sengers of  '  La  Belle  Coquette.'  At  that  time,  I  say, 
he  was  presented  by  His  Majesty  with  a  medal  for  his 
praiseworthy  deeds.'' 

"  What?"  said  Albin,  while  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
face. 

"  What  I  say  is,  that  he  excited  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy by  his  disinterested  conduct  regarding  the  legacy 
that,  as  I  before  mentioned,  was  left  to  himself." 

''  How  do  you  mean?" 

*'  He  gave  this  large  sum  to  form  a  ftmd  for  the 
erection  of  an  institution  for  the  widows  and  children 
of  shipwrecked  mariners." 

*'  By  Heaven !  that  is  very  strange  I" 

Albin  appeared  lost  in  thought.  He  dwelt  some 
minutes  on  the  hope,  that  Holgersen,  seized  with 
remorse,  had  adopted  the  only  means  in  his  power  to 
atone  for  what  he  had  done. 

*'  Captain  Donnert,"  he  began  at  last,  with  all  the 
aelf-command  he  could  assume,  ''  may  I  ask  you  what 
is  your  opinion  of  the  man  we  are  now  speaking  of?" 

*'  A  wise  man,"  replied  Donnert,  with  great  dignity, 
''  reflects,  before  he  expresses  any  opinion  about  such 
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matters.  To  spe&k  ope 
pumped  me  in  all  posaibl 
question  in  return, — Wl 
doing'/" 

Albin  colonred  with  in 
"  Captain  Donnert,"  i 
he  any  purpose  in  mj 
interest  me;  and  as  the; 
do  you  the  least  barm,  I 
not  wish  to  be  commnnic 
"  Ha,  Captain  !  You 
honour — the  honour  of  ' 
has  become  a  proverb,  re 
tiniianee  of  this  con  vera 
transacted  business  togt 
demand  to  make  ou  hii 
with  him." 

"  Then  I  will  not  long' 
I  have  given  you  so  muel 
the  circumstance  I  wish 
unknown  to  you." 

"  WTiat  circumstance  ? 
is  not  l»elow  my  dignity." 
"  You  said,  that  Holgc 
of  hia  escape.  But  the  th 
from  tlie  <jld  gentleman 
assisted  his  e)^)taiQ?" 

"  That  I  certainly  do 
as  it  may,  he  could  derive 
he  was  drowned  the  next 
people  from  a  wreck." 

Albiii  had  uow  learned 
to  know.     The  old  pirati 
exception  of  Albin  tiimse 
to   Holger sen's   horrible 
6ither-in-law,   could    nevi 
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denounced  as  a  murderer  in  this  world — ^but  he  had  a 
Judge  above ! 

During  the  days  that  followed  this  conversation^  a 
thousand  different  plans  occupied  Albinos  mind.  He 
would  write  to  Bosa^  and  tell  her  he  could  not  grieve 
for  the  loss  of  one  who  had  forfeited  his  esteem  by  her 
weakness ;  or,  he  would  say,  "  I  forgive  thee  thy  sin 
i^ainst  me,  if  thou  wilt  pay  the  debt  to  one  who  is  the 
half  of  myself — ^for  he  is  my  brother/'  No,  that  would 
not  do  either :  she  did  not  know  he  was.  It  was  better, 
therefore,  not  to  write  at  all,  but  by  coldness  and  con- 
temptuous n^lect,  let  her  see  the  change  in  his  feelings. 
But  suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  him  that  almost 
drove  him  distracted.  What  if  it  were  a  diabolical 
trick !  if  the  blood-thirsty  Susanna,  ever  contriving 
plans  of  revenge,  had  invented  this  fabrication  to  gain 
an  object  in  which  she  had  too  surely  succeeded? 
What  if  Rosa  had  waited,  and  wearied  at  last  by  his 
delay,  when  she  thought  herself  forsaken,  had  consented 
to  this  union,  which,  as  the  letter  firom  his  uncle  men- 
tioned, had  been  reported  I  In  a  moment  he  forgot 
all,  but  that  perhaps  his  own  hopes  need  not  be  extin- 
guished, and  felt  almost  tempted,  again  to  alter  their 
oourse  to  Wisby.  But  he  feared  that  by  such  a  step 
he  must  lose  the  respect  of  his  crew, — a  thought  that 
made  an  impression,  notwithstanding  his  confused  and 
excited  state — so  he  continued  his  voyage  to  Stock- 
holm. 

Here  he  had  two  things  to  occupy  him,  far  more 
important  to  him  than  the  concerns  of  the  ship  and 
her  cargo.  The  former  he  left  to  his  steersman — the 
latter  to  his  commissioner. 

But  to  one  of  the  other  occupations,  namely,  en- 
quiring whether  a  ship  was  likely  to  sail  for  Grothland, 
Bas  was  appointed.  As  soon  as  the  '  See&aulein' 
entered  the  harbour^  and  the  necessary  delays  were 
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over,  Bas  threw  himself  into  the  boat^  rowed  towards 
land,  and  flew  like  a  whirlwind  from  vessel  to  vessd, 
till  at  last  he  did  find  one  just  preparing  to  sail  for  that 
port.  He  quickly  concluded  his  agreement  with  the 
skipper,  and  hastened  back  to  carry  his  report  to  the 
captain,  whose  last  words  had  been,  ''  Bas,  come  back 
with  good  news,  otherwise  I  shall  lose  my  reason." 

"  God  grant  he  may  not  have  done  so  already!^ 
said  the  mate  to  himself;  "  for  he  has  never  beon  like 
this — there  is  something  else  wrong,  besides  the  loTe 
affair.     I  hope  he  will  let  me  go  with  him.*' 

And  this  wish  was  expressed  by  the  honest  sailor, 
not  merely  on  his  own  account,  but  that  he  might  be 
at  hand  if  anything  happened  to  his  beloved  captain. 

While  the  mate  performed  his  commission,  Albin 
was  occupied  with  the  second,  which  related  to  detaining 
Captain  Donnert  in  Stockholm,  or  anywhere  else  he 
liked,  to  prevent  his  going  just  at  this  time  to  Wisby. 
Albin  could  think  of  nothing  more  dreadful,  than  that 
he  and  Donnert  should  meet  there  at  the  same  time: 
it  must  give  rise  to  a  number  of  terrible  explanations, 
and  surely  those  caused  by  his  arrival  would  be  enough. 
Donnert  was  a  man  who  understood  what  would  be 
for  his  own  advantage ;  and  as  he  never  needed  money 
so  much  as  now,  when  he  possessed  absolutely  nothing, 
he  acceded  with  pleasure — be  it  remembered,  it  was 
"  one  of  his  peculiarities  "  to  oblige  his  friends  when- 
ever he  was  able — to  Albin's  proposal,  that  he  should 
transact  Captain  Donnert's  business  with  Herr  Mork, 
and  that  the  worthy  captain  himself  should  winter  at 
Stockholm. 

So  far  all  went  right. 

The  next  morning  saw  Captain  Stangerling  on  his 
way,  if  not  direct  to  Wisby,  at  least  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  the  vessel  was  bound  for  KarPs  island. 

We  i^aas  over  Albinos  thoughts  and  plans  during  his 
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voyage.  All  were  confused ;  and  when  the  sloop  ran 
into  port  he  was  still  undetermined.  Here,  how- 
ever, intelligence  met  him,  that  compelled  him  to  a 
decision. 

We  may  picture  his  astonishment  and  apprehension, 
when  he  first  learned  his  own  unhappy  fate,  and  that  of 
the  Seefiraulein,  as  reported  in  the  paper  contained  in 
the  bottle,  and  then,  that  the  previous  evening  two 
bodies  had  been  cast  ashore,  which  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  smaller  vessel  that  had  sailed  from  Calmar 
at  the  same  time  as  the  See&aulein,  particularly  as  one 
was  recognised  as  that  of  a  seaman  of  that  place.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  second  corpse  was  not  that  of  a 
man,  but  of  a  woman  disguised  as  such. 

One  meaning  look,  exchanged  between  Albin  and  his 
mate,  expressed  that  their  thoughts  were  alike. 

Albin  requested  to  see  the  last-named  body  im- 
mediately. 

On  his  way  to  the  shed  where  they  had  been  placed, 
a  horrible  dread  came  over  Albin's  mind.  Could  the 
hand  of  Providence  have  struck  this  woman,  just  as  she 
had  completed  her  last  act  of  wickedness  ?  She  had 
followed  him  from  Calmar,  to  gratify  her  malignity  in 
watching  the  pangs  that  possibly  awaited  him  at  Wisby. 
When  she  saw  him  put  about,  a  bolder  thought 
occurred  to  her  mind :  she  had  imitated  his  handwrit- 
ing, and  written  the  report  which  she  intended  to  have 
taken  on  shore  herself.  She  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
a  wonderful  manner ;  but  the  judgment  of  God  over- 
took her :  death  came  and  destroyed  her,  before  she 
had  time  to  think  of  the  condemnation  that  awaited  her. 

What  fruits  her  last  act  had  produced  remained  now 
to  be  seen. 

Just  as  Albinos  thoughts  arrived  at  this  point,  he 
heard  the  key  grate  in  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  a  voice 
begged  him  to  enter. 
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Upon  an  old  cushion^  supported  by  two  blocbof 
woody  lay  the  dead  female^  with  a  tattered  sail  tlurown 
over  her. 

''  Lift  up  a  corner^  Bas/'  said  Albin^  with  a  shudder. 

''  By  my  soul^  Captain^  I  hardly  have  courage  to  do 
so.  Great  God !  if  she  had  only  been  given  a  littk 
time  for  repentance ! — ^But  I  must.^'  Bas  gently  raiaed 
the  end  of  the  sail^  but  his  courage  failed  him^  and  k 
turned  awav. 

With  a  bold  hand^  Albin  seized  it,  and  the  mysterious 
veil  was  withdrawn.  ] 

Beneath  it  lay  Madame  Susanna ;  not  beautifbl,  and 
with  a  hidden  life  in  every  pulse^  as  we  saw  her  lyingoB 
her  purple  couch — not  as  when^  mad  with  wTathM 
passion,  the  dagger  glittering  in  her  hand^  she  stood 
over  her  lover;  but  with  a  cold^  stem^  and  scoriiiid 
expression  on  her  countenance,  as  if  she  had  successGoUy 
performed  her  last  hateful  deed.  That  burning  heiit 
was  chilled,  those  beaming  fiery  eyes  were  closed;  bat 
no  peace  reposed  upon  that  pallid  brow. 

From  the  depth  of  his  soul  Albin  oflFered  up  a  fer- 
vent prayer  for  her  who  had  so  often  called  down 
vengeance  on  his  head.  He  could  cherish  no  feeling  of 
hatred  against  one  whose  misery  had  been  caused  by 
her  unhappy  love — for  he  knew  what  such  deep  love  was 
capable  of. 

After  he  had  quitted  the  corpse,  he  summoned  all  hi* 
fortitude  to  gain  some  information  respecting  VfiAj 
and  the  familv  of  Merchant  Mork. 

Alas !  what  he  heard  was  more  than  even  fortitude 
itself  could  bear.  Susanna's  letter  contained  no  false- 
hood—^reat  God ! — the  banns  had  really  been  published 
between  Rosa  and  Will ! 

During  the  whole  night  he  lliy  in  a  burning  fever; 
but  wWw  morning  came  he  arose — he  would — he  must 
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*'  Why,  Captain^  your  appearance  is  enough  to 
frighten  them  all  to  death  V  and  two  tears  rolled 
slowly  down  the  good  maters  cheeks.  "  Do  not  go  just 
yet — ^you  will  kiU  yourself/' 

''  So  much  the  better  \"  answered  Albin  recklessly. 
And  an  hour  later  they  had  commenced  their  journey. 

When  they  reached  Wisby ;  it  was  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  altemoon ;  Albin  said : 

'^  Do  you  go  on  before,  Bas,  and  get  us  a  lodging.  I 
will  try  and  cahn  myself  a  little  before — before.  Do 
not  look  at  me  so.  I  will  walk  about  here  and  compose 
my  thoughts.'' 

He  wandered  towards  the  fish  harbour. 

He  wished  to  go  to  that  part  of  the  Maiden's  Tower 
where  he  had  once  sat  with  Rosa ;  but  as  he  stood  for  a 
moment  to  recover  from  the  weariness  that  had  stolen 
over  his  mind  and  body,  he  cast  his  eyes  up  to  look  at 
the  height  of  the  tower.  "WTiat  did  he  see  ? — A  face 
white  as  a  lily,  like  Rosa's ;  and  yet  it  was  not  hers  I 
It  could  only  be  a  deception,  for  it  had  instantly  disap- 
peared. For  some  minutes  he  remained  immoveable, 
and  then  ran  up  the  steps. 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  previously,  Thekla  and  Victor, 
wondering  at  Rosa's  long  delay,  had  gone  to  Will's 
favourite  place  of  resort  to  bring  them  both  home ;  but 
they  foimd  the  ^  Son  of  the  Sigh'  sitting  alone  upon  the 
cofl^  in  the  church,  and  playing  mechanically  with  the 
leaves  that  sported  around  him. 

At  this  sight  a  nameless  anguish  took  possession  of 
Thekla's  heart,  which  was  not  diminished  when,  from  a 
sign  rapidly  exchanged  between  her  and  Will,  she  dis- 
covered that  Rosa  had  long  left  him. 

'*  You  turn  pale,  you  tremble  !  What  in  Heaven's 
name  do  you  fear?"  asked  Victor,  endeavouring  to  con- 
quer his  own  uneasiness. 
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"I  know  not — only   come:    let   us  hasten  to  the 
Maiden's  Tower.    She  can  be  nowhere  but  there !" 

They  hurried  on. 

''  Some  one  is  speaking^''  said  Thekla^  almost  breath- 
less. '^  Great  Grod  of  heaven !  It  is  he !  He  is  not 
dead — ^but  she  ! — Oh,  why  did  I  let  her  leave  me !" 

Thekla's  steadfast  soul  sank  not  beneath  the  burden 
of  this  moment :  she  it  was  who,  with  Albinos  assistance, 
checked  the  streaming  blood ;  but  Albinos  arms  alone 
bore  Rosa  home,  while  Victor  hastened  away  to  summon 
the  physician. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THB  COMMANDBB  OF  THE  'iCITBUBOEBy'   AND  THB  BOT  Of 

<LA  BSLLB  OOQUITTE.' 

What  were  all  the  cares  and  dreadful  scenes  which 
lad  taken  place  during  the  last  few  months  in  this  un- 
lappy  family^  in  comparison  with  those  that  now 
occupied  every  member  of  it  ? 

The  sadness  and  confusion  which  now  surrounded 
frhat  to  all  appearance  was  Rosa's  death-bed^  showed 
tself  in  such  manifold  ways^  that  it  might  have  been 
bought  she  alone  formed  the  link  in  the  chain  that  held 
he  rest  together.  All  other  feelings — hatred^  aston- 
shment^  fear — ^were  swallowed  up  in  one  engrossing 
hought : — she  must  die  !  The  strongest  eflfbrts  and 
tuthority  of  the  physician,  accompanied  by  Thekla's 
urgent  entreaties,  were  required  to  remove  all  this 
Qoumful/this  uttered  and  unuttered  despair,  from  the 
t)om  in  which  Rosa  lay  on  her  white  bed,  resembling 
tome  beautiful  angel  more  than  anything  human. 

Will's  unearthly  piercing  cry  (he  had  imfortunately 
'Cached  home  just  as  Albin  entered,  carrying  in  his 
urms  Rosa  covered  with  blood)  resounded  through  the 
irhole  house,  while,  like  a  maniac,  he  gave  vent  to 
lis  grief  by  floods  of  tears  accompanied  by  frantic 
gestures. 

Holgersen  had  returned  to  his  torture-chamber,  where, 
eaning  his  forehead  against  the  cold  wall,  he  knelt  and 

p8 
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tried  to  pray.  The  agony  of  soul  of  the  unhappy  man 
was  such^  he  would  have  blessed  the  hand  that  had 
deprived  him  of  his  miserable  life — he  durst  not  do  it 
himself.  He  crouched  in  the  dust  before  the  feet  of 
his  Redeemer^  and  could  only  stammer  forth  the  one 
word  "  mercy  V 

In  the  blue  room,  inside  that  in  which  Rosa  lay,  sat 
the  returned  lover,  as  motionless  as  if  he  had  lost  all 
feeling,  memory,  and  life.  He  neither  wept  nor  prayed ; 
he  could  not  even  think — ^he  knew  nothing. 

"  He  requires  more  care  than  any  of  the  others,'*  said 
the  doctor  in  a  whisper  to  Thekla :  '*  He  will  lose  his 
senses  V 

Thekla  made  no  reply:  her  sad  look  was  fixed  upon 
Rosa's  pale  face,  and  then  turned  to  the  doctor. 

"  Fortunately,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been/' 
he  continued  in  a  low  voice ;  "with  regard  to  her  actual 
state,  assistance  has  not  come  too  late :  now  all  must 
depend  upon  what  effect  returning  consciousness  will 
have  on  her." 

And  as  everything  was  now  done  for  Rosa,  that  was  at 
present  necessary,  the  worthy  doctor  began  his  rounds. 

Karl  took  Will  under  his  care,  while  Albin  was  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Victor,  who  conducted  him 
unresistingly  to  another  room,  and  made  him  go  to  bed. 
But  now  the  fever  that  had  burned  in  his  veins  during 
the  past  night,  broke  out.  Thanks  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  him,  the  danger  was  not  very  great;  but  his 
wild  delirium  was  succeeded  by  a  dull  and  stupifying 
weakness. 

We  must  pass  over  a  period  of  three  weeks,  nor  stop 
to  trace  the  various  workings  of  the  many  hearts  that 
beat  so  anxiously  between  hope  and  fear. 

At  last  the  doctor  informed  the  sorrowing  parents 
t\val  \5aft\i  ^wsl^^t  waa  restored  to  them. 
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Deep  aad  fervent  was  the  gratitude  of  their  hearts. 

But  with  these  fresh  hopes  came  new  anxieties.  A 
bride  of  two  bridegrooms !  They  scarcely  dared  to 
speak  or  look  at  each  other^  if  any  one  ventured  to 
whisper,  "  Thank  God,  she  is  spared  to  us !  But  oh,  for 
what  a  life  is  she  saved  I^' 

It  was  now  necessary  to  come  to  some  decision ;  for 
the  young  stranger  was  again  up,  and  it  was  daily  feared 
he  would  not  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  physician's 
assurance  of  Rosa's  returning  health,  but  desire  to  see 
her  himself.     But  still  he  delayed  doing  so. 

Twice,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  Will,  but  again  recalled  it  before  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted ;  and  at  last  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  see  any 
one,  besides  the  doctor  and  his  fSedthful  mate,  who  had 
forgotten  his  own  happiness  in  his  exclusive  devotion  to 
his  master. 

Thus,  neither  Holgersen,  Amelie,  nor  Will,  had  yet 
come  in  contact  with  Albin  since  his  arrival ;  but  the 
first-named  two,  who  ever  seemed  to  walk  on  burning 
coals,  felt  that  the  hour  of  explanation  drew  near. 

It  was  morning. 

Holgersen,  who  had  just  visited  his  ward,  went  to 
Amelie,  to  tell  her  that,  as  far  as  concerned  Will,  he 
fiancied  they  need  not  be  too  anxious  about  him.  "  He 
is  wonderfully  composed :  and  is  it  not  strange,  he  does 
not  appear  to  wish  to  see  Rosa  any  more  than  the 
other?'' 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is,"  replied  Amelie,  in  a 
feeble  and  faltering  voice,  as  if  all  the  energies  of  her^ 
mind  were  exhausted.     "They  both  love  too  deeply, 
not  to  try  and  regain  all  their  fortitude  before  they  see 
her." 

"  Has  she  asked  for  either  of  them?" 

"  Not  to  me,  but  to  Thekla  she  said  once,  soon  after 
the  sad  event,   'it  was  Albin  who  bade  me  return  to 
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life — why  does  he  not  come  and  see  that  I  have  obeyed 
him?'" 

"  Poor  angel !" 

" '  When  thou  art  well,'  Thekla  answered,  "  he  will 
come  and  thank  thee.' " 

"  But  has  she  not  inquired  for  Will  ?" 

"  Hia  name  often  hovered  on  her  lips,  but  ahe  seemed 
to  have  strength  for  no  more." 

"  And  what  now  is  to  come  of  all  this  ?  Do  yon  see 
one  gleam  of  light  through  the  darkness?" 

Ametie  only  answered  with  a  sigh. 

Hildur  now  entered,  and  intimated  that  the  mate 
had  come  to  say  Captain  Stangerling  wished  to  speak  to 
her  father. 

A  cold  shudder  ran  over  Holgersen.  "  I  will  come," 
he  answered,  and  she  left  the  room. 

"  Now,  Amelie — now .'  I  know  not  why  it  affects  me 
thus.  The  fellow  cannot  be  mad  enough  to  make  a 
piece  of  work  here  :  we  have  had  tragedies  enough  on 
his  account,  and  if  he  has  a  spark  of  honour,  he  will 
depart  before  the  frost  sets  in." 

"  Yet,  Ame,  if  he — which  he  certidnly  will  do- 
desires  to  take  leave  of  Bosa,  you  must  not  refuse. 
Understand  this  well." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  also  understand  that  this  may  endanger 
her  life  a  second  time,  and  then  her  marriage  with  Will 
can  never  take  place.  But  still,  if  I  say  no,  matters  will 
only  be  worse." 

"  That  is  my  opinion,  too,"  said  AmeUe. 

With  hesitating  steps  Holgersen  went  to  the  room  of 
his  guest ;  but  when  he  reached  the  door,  he  became  so 
dreadfully  agitated,  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning; when  the  mate  opened  the  door  from  the 
inside,  and  politely  saying,  "  Have  the  goodness  to  walk 
in,  Herr  Mork,"  recalled  his  presence  of  mind. 

Bat  Ve  cckM  only  ^eet  Albin  with  a  silent  indina- 
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tion  of  his  head;  for  the  face  of  the  latter^  betraying,  as 
it  did,  the  highest  excitement  struggling  with  his  self- 
command,  at  once  led  Holgersen^s  subdued  spirit  to  the 
gulf  that  ever  yawned  before  him. 

Several  minutes  elapsed  before  either  of  them  could 
speak. 

Albin  at  length  opened  the  conversation,  while  he 
pointed  to  a  chair,  on  which  Holgersen  mechanically  sat 
down. 

"  Herr  Mork,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  three  weeks' 
hospitality.^' 

*'  I  hope.  Captain  Stangerling,''  replied  the  conftised 
host,  "  that  you  feel  your  health  perfectly  re-esta- 
blished.'' 

"  The  disease  is  gone,"  said  Albin ;  "  but  my  strength 
has  not  yet  returned." 

Holgersen  sighed  unconsciously.  ^'  Ha  I"  said  he,  to 
himself,  '^  he  would  seek  an  excuse  for  remaining 
longer." 

"  I  think  I  understand  your  fears,  Herr  Mork.  I  am 
not  a  welcome  guest,  and  cannot  do  better  than  depart 
as  soon  as  possible." 

'^  Captain,  the  circumstances  in  which  my  family  are 
placed  are  no  secret  to  you :  the  girl  can  only  belong  to 
one." 

"  And  who  she  wishes  that  one  to  be  she  has  shown, 
when  she  sought  him  in  death." 

"  Folly — ^madness !"  stammered  Holgersen. 

"  She  did  it  not  in  the  first  feverish  excitement :  she 
seems  to  have  maturely  reflected  that  the  grave  which 
would  unite  her  to  him  she  loved  was  far  preferable  to 
the  bridal  chamber  that  awaited  her." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Holgersen,  in  an  im- 
ploring tone,  *'  do  not  let  me  think  you  have  come  to 
spread  more  misery  in  our  unhappy  house  I  Have  we 
not  had  enough?" 
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"  Who,"  replied  Albin,  reproachfully,  "  has  caused  all 
this  misery?" 

"  The  hand  of  the  Almighty  !"  answered  Holgersen, 
doggedly:  '^it  is  a  punishment  that  hangs  over  my 
house!  But  leave  us — Cleave  us — and  we  may  yet 
hope !" 

Albin  shook  his  head.  ''Tell  me,  if  you  can,  on 
what  grounds  is  this  dumb  youth  preferred  to  me? 
What  right  has  he  to  this  preference  ?" 

'*  Ask  not — enough :  he  has  the  greatest  right." 

For  some  moments  Albin  contemplated  Holgersen's 
wasted  features  and  his  deeply  sunken  eyes,  now  burning 
with  a  restless  fire,  or  fixed  in  an  almost  death-like 
stupor. 

"  This  young  man,  then,  your  ward,  is  as  a  dear  son 
to  you  ?" 

"  Dear — ^yes ;  if  that  be  dear  for  which  one  would  give 
their  hearths  blood.  I  would  give  mine,  if  I  could  die 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  happy !" 

**'  Have  you  always  intended,  then,  that  he  should 
marry  Rosa?" 

'^  I  might  answer — yes ;  but  I  wUl  speak  the  truth. 
Had  you,  during  the  last  year,  desired  my  daughter  for 
your  wife,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  it ; 
for  at  that  time  I  never  thought  of  uniting  her  to  Will; 
but  soon  after  your  departure,  I  discovered  the  real 
nature  of  his  feelings  towards  her.  It  was  dreadfiil: 
and  I  then  promised  Rosa  to  him ;  for  she  alone  could 
compensate  for  all  he  must  ever  be  doomed  to  suffer.'^ 
And  his  love,  then,  was  everything  to  him  ?^' 
Yes,  everything !  Ah,  Captain  Stangerling,  what  a 
difiference  there  is  between  you  and  him  !  He  possesses 
nothing — nothing  but  her  \  you,  on  the  contrary,  have 
much,  very  much  besides  that  which  his  poor  soul 
yearns  «&et  \  ^t^Al  ^n^\i  this  you  possess — ^for  you  have 

hex  \ieax^«^ 
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"  Herr  Mork/'  said  Albin^  in  an  unsteady,  agitated 
voice,  "  I  respect  the  feelings  that  bind  you  to  this  poor 
youth !  And  let  me  also  tell  you,  that  from  my  heart 
I,  too,  sympathize  with  his  grief;  for  I  love  him  as — as 
a  brother.     We  are  related — we  must  be  related  V' 

Holgersen  looked  up :  a  fearful  palor  overspread  his 
face. 

Albin,  who  had  been  sitting  opposite  to  him  till  now, 
stood  up,  and  going  to  the  door,  bolted  it. 

Spell-bound,  the  unhappy  wretch  watched  this 
movement. 

When  Albin  returned,  he  was  horrified  at  the  fear, 
the  deadly  anguish  depicted  on  Holgersen's  counte- 
nance, and  assuming  all  the  calmness  that  was  possible, 
he  hastened  to  say :  "  Fear  nothing;  I  come  not  as  an 
enemy — I  come,  rather,  to  relieve  your  conscience  of 
the  burden  that  weighs  so  heavily  upon  it.  Compose 
yourself:  God  will  surely  be  merciful,  as  he  has  brought 
us  together,  without  either  hatred  or  vengeance  being 
in  my  heart.'* 

So  fearftd  was  Holgersen's  agitation,  Albin  began  to 
tremble  for  his  reason.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment ; 
but  he  must  speak,  if  only  to  give  repose  to  the  sinner's 
soul,  and  that  he  might  have  the  privilege,  after  which 
he  so  pined,  of  embracing  his  dumb  brother. 

"  What  —  what  ?''  —  stammered  Holgersen,  with 
trembling  lips,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  have  no  desire 
to  prolong  this  deadly  struggle — ^it  has  lasted  long 
enough !" 

"  I  see — I  believe  it.  If,  however,  on  that  night 
which  we  both  remember,  when  your  hand  missed  its 
aim,  and  the  boy  fell,  not  from  your  shot,  but  stupified 
with  fear — ^if  he  afterwards  found  a  protector  on  board 
the  'Mitbui^er,'  who  gave  him  the  means  of  saving 
himself — does  not  all  this  prove  that  we  may  have  a 
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certain  hope  in  God's  me; 
the  crime  to  be  accomplisl 

At  every  word  Albiu  i 
Holgersen's  countenance, 
painted  there;  and  whei 
and  clasping  his  hands,  fe' 

"  Say,  oh  say  tliat  once 
ing  voice — "  tell  me  that 
down  my  soul  is  taken  aw 

"  I  repeat,  that  God  p 
manner,  by  means  of  ai 
know  not,  but  to  whom 
mention  a  word  of  what 
belle  Coquette.'  This  v 
But,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
cannot  sec  you  in  this  pos 

"  It  is  the  proper  positi 
victim  ;  and  here  I  shall 
word,  which  can  alone  c 
which  is  dawning  on  my  I 
word  can  ever  reach  my  e 
accept  the  penitence  and 
ment  for  the  misery  I  cai 
hitter  ^riei  that  night  proi 

"  True,  I  suifered  much 
but  I  found  a  kind  father, 
I  should  now  be  less  than 
pardon  from  my  inmost  ( 
were  tenderly  taken  care  c 
that  is  enough !" 

Albin  gave  him  his  hani 
the  pity  he  felt  for  the  s 
and  with  eagerness  Holgei 
as  he  thought,  had  the  po^ 
guilt  that  burdened  his  co 
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"  Oh  \"  he  sighed^  as,  raised  by  Albin,  he  again  sat 
down,  ''  Oh,  Captain,  why  were  you  silent  ?  All  these 
cares,  all  this  confusion,  would  not  then  have  hi^- 
pened — ^then  this  compensation  to  Will  would  never 
have  become  a  fixed  idea.'' 

"  I  was  silent,  because  I  did  not  know  that  you  were 

the  man  who In  a  word,  I  learned  this  a  short  time 

ago  in  a  strange  way  &om  Captain  Donnert." 

*'  Is  he  still  alive  ?     He  did  not  know " 

'*  He  knew  nothing  that  any  one  might  not  know.  I 
will  explain  all  to  you." 

"  I  entreat  you  to  begin  at  the  commencement.  I 
have,  then,  to  thank  old  Halwar  for  the  mercy  I  have 
experienced  ?  Ha !  the  lost  boat,  which  could  not  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  storm !  Now  I  see  it  all 
clearly!  Blessings  attend  this  man!  The  Lord  had 
mercy  upon  him  too :  he  died  in  the  performance  of  a 
Christian  act.  But  tell  me  all :  I  must  know  plainly 
and  certainly  whether  any  suspicion,  caused  at  that 
dreadful  time,  can  affect  my  family  I" 

Albin  then  gave  a  brief  account,  of  his  life ;  and  the 
best  proof  that  Holgersen  could  receive  that  Albin 
never  had  any  intention  of  seeking  out  and  delivering 
up  the  murderer,  was,  that  when  in  London  he  could 
have  discovered  him,  but  did  not.  Then  followed  the 
account  of  the  last  meeting  with  Captain  Donnert,  and 
the  way  in  which  Albin  had  managed  to  leave  him  at 
Stockholm,  and  prevent  his  visit  to  Wisby. 

"  Never  did  I  think,"  said  Holgersen,  in  a  low  voice, 
''that  so  much  generosity  and  true  humanity  could 
exist  in  one  man.  And  for  him  who  has  done  so  much 
for  me,,  I  can  do  nothing !  Great  God  of  heaven ! 
misery  still  rests  on  my  house !  I  have  killed  my  child, 
my  Rosa;  for  she  will  surely  die — she  cannot  outlive 
this  !"      And  Holgersen  burst  into  tears. 

Albin  was  silent  for  a  moment.     This  merited  self- 
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accusation  was  hut  too  tm 
if  every  word  cost  liim  a 
by<what  means  you  Induci 
firm  jirinciples,  to  break 
made  to  mc?" 

"  There  could  be  but  oi 
persuasion  had  been  vaii 
even  pronounced  the  senl 
youth  himself.  Oh,  she  ^ 
in  the  justificatiou  of  her 

In  glowing  words,  whil' 
less  attention,  Holgersen 
victory;  the  meeting  m' 
consequeneea ;  the  decisiw 
words,  whicU  Amelie  ha 
(leath  take  him  to  his  em 
shall  e\cr  rest  upon  my  h' 

"  Angel !"  murmured 
with  happiness.  "But/ 
were  the  means  you  empl< 

Holgersen  then  went  ( 
vault;  and  when  he  camt 
else  failed,  he  drew  forti; 
elared  he  would  give  It 
trembled  violently. 

"  She  did  not  hesitate— 
exclaimed. 

"  No,  she  did  not ;  she 
herself  as  a  willing  sacri 
that  moment,  she  was  like 
none  of  the  ills  of  earth 
excited  dream,  and,  alt  hot 
resolution,  the  dcath-stri 
wished  to  end  in  the  Maid 

Many  were  the  explaua 
when  Wbiu  saw  into  the  f 
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as  Holgersen  himself^  there  came  the  question^  "  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  ?^' 

*'  To  finish  the  work  that  has  been  commenced/' 
replied  Albin,  in  a  firm  voice  :  "  here  there  is  no  choice. 
Will — oh.  Heaven !  to  think  I  shall  again  fold  him  in 
my  arms! — ^Will  shall  not  become  the  victim:  my 
&ther  consigned  him  to  my  care.  But  how  little  can 
he  receive,  when  he  cannot  win  her  heart !'' 

"  But,''  said  Holgersen,  hesitating,  *'  can  nothing 
else  be  done !  Now,  that  all  is  changed,  the  thought 
of  this  atonement  has  no  longer  any  power  over  me. 
My  poor,  poor  child  !  she  will  never  bear  it — I  shall 
become  her  murderer !  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  Will — oh,  what  has  he  not  suffered  for  her,  for 
his  love !     Must  he " 

'^  No,  he  shall  not  suffer  any  more ;  and  Rosa,  my 
brave  and  noble  Rosa,  will  not  be  unhappy,  when  I 
give  my  consent,  and  explain  everything  to  her.  Yes, 
that  is  what  I  shall  do — I  will  conquer  myself!  But 
the  secret  of  this  relationship  must  remain  among  our- 
selves. Is  it  not  so  ? — ^for  to  declare  it  publicly  would 
require  more  proofs  than  we  can  procure." 

'^  Thank  God  I  The  anxiety  about  these  proofs,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  no  longer  weigh  upon  my 
spirit;  and  I  thank  you,  who  have  relieved  me  from 
this  fear.     And  now,  when  will  you  see  him  ?" 

"  In  an  hour." 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 


TBIKLA  AND    KABL, 


We  venture,  not  minutely,  to  detail  the  touching  and 
agitating  meeting  between  the  long-parted  brothers. 
A  few  words  must  suffice  to  tell  all. 

Neither  had  forgotten  the  language  of  signs  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  their  early  childhood; 
and  when  Will  again  recognised  it,  his  mute  rapture 
could  only  be  compared  with  Albinos  nobler  satisfaction, 
when  he  felt  he  could  bestow  the  highest  earthly  hap- 
piness on  his  afflicted  brother,  whose  joyless  life  was 
strongly  depicted  on  his  suffering  countenance. 

"  Oh,  my  Grod  ! "  thought  Albin,  while  he  pressed 
Will's  slight  form  to  his  breast,  "  could  I — /  thrust 
such  a  dagger  into  his  heart?  No,  it  would  not  be 
possible  !  May  he  be  happy  during  the  short  time  he 
is  left  on  this  earth,  and  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  have  sacrificed  my  love  to  his !  '* 

WilFs  heart  could  not  close  itself  against  Albin's 
tender  inquiry,  "Could  he  now  be  jealous?'*  Oh  no, 
not  with  Albin — Albin,  who  declared  he  only  came  to 
confirm  Will's  happiness  !  And  Will  wept  on  the  heart 
of  that  long  absent  brother — but  they  were  tears  such 
as  he  had  never  shed  before. 

They  hastened  in  their  rapid  and  confiding  language 
to  recall  the  scenes  of  their  childhood,  when  Albin's 
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strong  will  and  desires  always  yielded  to  his  dumb 
brother,  and  when  their  father  lived,  and  shared  his 
deep  love  between  them.  Oh,  how  happy,  how  un- 
speakably happy.  Will  was,  while  he  followed  Albinos 
movements  with  eager,  inquisitive  looks !  and  the  more 
clearly  the  memory  of  one  bright  image  after  another 
of  that  world  which  had  so  long  been  excluded  from 
him,  dawned  upon  his  mind,  the  more  was  this  hap- 
piness increased.  Had  any  one  seen  him,  they  would 
have  thought  his  soul  was  already  in  heaven.  And 
was  it  not  ?  for  such  bliss  he  had  never  before  tasted  on 
this  earth. 

After  these  mutual  explanations,  a  wonderftil  and 
strange  calm  rested  upon  the  house,  and  reviving  sun- 
light broke  through  the  gloom  that  had  so  long  sur- 
rounded it. 

Could  this  peace  last  ?  Might  they  venture  to  trust 
to  the  continuance  of  this  tranquillity?  Might  not 
new  storms  come  to  destroy  the  buds  that  hope  was 
bearing?  Thus  thought  Ame  and  his  wife.  In  their 
first  fresh  feelings  at  this  unexpected  happiness,  they 
forgot  to  tremble  at  the  future  that  lay  before  Rosa  ! 
Before  they  could  come  to  any  conclusion,  how  all  was 
to  be  communicated  to  Rosa,  who  lay  like  a  broken 
lily  on  her  bed,  Thekla  was  summoned  to  their  con- 
fidence. With  a  vehemence  foreign  to  her  nature,  she 
threw  herself  into  her  father's  and  mother's  arms. 
Joy  deprived  her  of  all  composure,  almost  of  recol- 
lection— she  who  in  sorrow  had  possessed  so  much  self- 
command. 

"  WUl  not  all  go  well  now?"  whispered  Holgersen, 
as  he  again  pressed  his  weeping  daughter  to  his  heart. 
**  You  and  Hildur  may  both  learn  to  know  what  hap- 
piness is." 

''  Yes,"  answered  Thekla,  in  a  low  tone,  but  still  with 
a  candour  that  fiilly  explained  what  she  was  now  about 
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to  say:  ^*we  shall  be  happy.  And  fear  not,  fether: 
I  will  so  regulate  everything,  that  it  shall  all  appear 
quite  natural.  Victor^s  heart  has  long  returned  to  her; 
self-deception  alone  made  him  unfaithful  to  her.  Mine, 
KarPs  and  Hildur^s,  on  the  contrary,  have  never  denied 
their  first  affection,  though  they  might  apparently 
seem  to  have  done  so.^^ 

"  But,  dear  child,^'  said  Amelie,  ''  much  is  necessaryi 
I  fear,  to  bring  all  again  back  to  its  right  place.  Karl 
_I  fear '' 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  dear  mother :  Victor  has  already 
spoken  to  me — his  fate  is  decided." 

^'  Trust  to  Thekla^s  own  good  sense,^*  said  Holgersen. 
^^  I  am  firmly  convinced  she  will  act  for  the  best,  I 
know,  also,  my  child,  that  you  will  not  forget  either 
your  own  or  your  father^s  honour.^' 

"  Thank  you,  father.  I  will  never  abuse  your  con- 
fidence ;  and  yet  I  will  be  as  candid  as  may  be  neces- 
sarv  to  win  and  retain  KarFs  confidence  for  ever.^' 


An  hour  later,  Karl  Salzwedel  received  the  following 
note : — 

"  If  you  can  spare  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  come  to 

my  mother^s  room. 

''  Thekla." 

For  several  minutes,  Karl  stood  with  the  note  in  lus 
hand.  He  was  fearfully  pale,  and  the  hand  which 
grasped  the  paper  that  had  come  from  her  whom  he 
had  solemnly  promised  to  forget,  trembled  violently. 

'^  Yes,"  murmured  he,  "  this  trial  was  still  wanting. 
Can  she  wish  to  ask  pity  for  Hildur  ?  Ay,  Victor  is 
perhaps  free  and .     But  I  will  go.'^ 
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In  the  Indian  chair^  in  her  mother's  boudoir,  sat 
Thekla,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 

Her  agitation  probably  prevented  her  from  noticing 
the  entrance  of  Karl ;  for  his  step  was  quick,  and  one 
that  she  might  otherwise  have  heard. 

^'  You  sent  for  me/'  said  he,  wishing  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned; but  his  voice  had  lost  its  wonted  firmness  and 
composure. 

Thekla  looked  up :  her  face  burned  crimson,  and  hot 
tears  were  on  her  cheeks ;  and  so  unusual  was  her  whole 
appearance,  that  Karl  stood  transfixed  with  astonish- 
ment. 

**  Karl !''  said  she,  in  a  tone  which  sounded  as  he  had 
never  heard  it  sound  before,  "  what  think  you  of  the 
invitation  you  have  received  ?  I  know  you  will  never 
say  anything  you  do  not  think.  But  tdce  a  chair  and 
sit  down  beside  me ;  our  conversation  may  perhaps  be 
a  long  one.'' 

Karl  drew  a  stool  close  to  the  arm  chair  in  which  she 
ao  gracefully  reclined ;  but  as  he  thus  sat  near  her,  she 
was  obliged  to  repeat  the  question  before  he  was  able  to 
answer  it. 

"  I  thought,"  said  he,  ''  you  wished  to  speak  to  me 
about  Victor  and  Hildur,  and  I  fancied  you  would 
have  set  such  an  example  as  you  would  wish  me  to 
follow." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  I  have  no  reason  for  wishing 
to  retain  Victor :  his  delusion  has  vanished,  and  it  would 
be  most  unjustifiable  on  my  part  were  I  to  blame  him, 
when  I  gave  him  a  promise  that,  if  he  changed  his  mind 
before  the  lapse  of  a  year,  he  should  be  fi«e." 

"  Your  betrothal  then  was  conditional  ?"  Karl  tried 
to  conceal  his  surprise,  but  he  could  not. 

'^  Yes  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  towards  both  of  us." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  do  so,  and  yet  I  must  ask,  why 
was  this  ?" 
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"You  may  have  the  right,  if  you  will.  Bat  1  nniit 
ask  you  to  leave  this  question  till  I  bare  receired  tn 
answer  to  another,  which  it  is  necessary  I  shoold  ask." 

Karl's  reply  was  contained  iu  his  looks. 

"  Wliich  bears  the  highest  value  in  yonr  mind,  tnith, 
or  the  semblance  of  it  ?" 

"  Tliekla,  how  can  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  you  bo  well,  Karl.  Do  yon  think 
now,  it  would  he  beneath  your  dignity — that  is  to  say, 
what  the  world  calls  dignity  (for  it  only  looks  to  the 
outward  appearance)  if  yon  were  to  break  ofF  your 
engagement  with  Hildur?  The  world  would  have  i 
right  to  talk  of  many  things  to  which  you  would  not  be 
indifferent." 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  be  colouring,  "  it  is  bettanot 
to  give  the  world  an  opportunity  for  talking." 

Tliekla  moved  impatiently  on  her  chair. 

"  Is  the  love  of  self  then  so  great,  Karl,  that  sooner 
than  submit  to  the  least  thing  that  is  disagreeable,  you 
would  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  two  people?  Bebere 
me,  after  the  experience  this  long  trial  has  produced) 
they  Hill  now  both  be  wiser.  They  have  learned  tbit 
happiness,  once  possessed,  is  too  precious  to  be  lightly 
tliroffn  away." 

Karl  remained  silent ;  he  durst  not  look  at  Thekls. 

"  You  are  silent  ?  Can  it  be  possible,"  continued  ibe, 
with  a  degree  of  self  command  that  must  have  cost  her 
no  common  effort,  "  that  these  strange  and  nnhqipy 
circumstances  are  about  to  develop  new  features  ?  You 
may,  perhaps,  Karl " 

Karl  slowly  raised  hia  eyes  to  hers. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  may  have  learned  to  feel  the  influence  of  Hil- 
dur's  fitscinations  and  amiability." 

Karl  only  shook  his  head ;  but  so  decided  a  negative 
— ay,  almost  indignation — was  displayed  in  the  move- 
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ment^  that  Thekla  felt  hope  revive.    A  moment  before 
she  had  thought  it  gone  for  ever. 

"  Well,  Karl,  what  answer  have  you  now  to  give  ?" 

^^  That  I  shall  leave  this  place  as  soon  as  I  can." 

''And  now  that  you  have  released  Hildur  firom  her 
promise,  you  cannot  bear  to  witness  her  happiness.^' 

"Cannot  bear  it?"  said  Karl  bitterly,  and  looking 
reproachfully  at  Thekla. 

''  No,  why  should  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  Thekla !  this  scorn  is  not  worthy  of  you.  When 
I  see  the  image  of  by-gone  days  passing  before  me,  can 
I  be  indifferent  to  it  V* 

''  You  quite  misunderstand  me,  Karl.  Do  you  think  I 
mean  to  hurt  you,  and  that,  too,  in  so  unkind  a  manner  ? 
You  have  never  yet  exactly  weighed  either  the  subject — 
or  your  manner.     But  forgive  me — I  wish  not " 

He  stood  up,  pushed  the  stool  aside,  and  seized  his  hat. 

Thekla  had  not  expected  this.  Oh,  how  her  love 
struggled  with  her  pride!  Karl  had  been  deeply 
offended  with  her :  he  could  not  dream  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  her  decision.  She  had  herself 
declared  it  was  unchangeable ;  and  what  could  he  do, 
but  follow  the  dictates  of  that  self-respect  which  bade 
him  leave  her  ?  But  if  he  went  now,  how  was  it  possible 
that  he  could  ever  return  to  a  subject  which  he  had  no 
right  to  touch  on  further  ?  Was  she  to  cast  away  the 
heaven  she  had  dreamed  of  for  years,  for  the  sake  of  an 
uiqustifiable  pride  ?  Was  such  weakness  worthy  of  her, 
and  of  her  pure  and  noble  love  ? 

Karl  had  watched  the  changing  expression  of  her 
countenance.  A  vague  idea — a  momentary  hope — 
dawned  upon  his  heart;  but  again  he  remembered 
Thekla's  character,  and  both  vanished. 

"  You  have  nothing  more  to  say  ?" 

'^  No,  Karl ;  and  yet  I  might  wish — ^that  you  were  not 
cpiite  so  formal,  unless  all  this  sounds  strange  to  you !" 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Thekla,''  said  Karl,  in  a  tone  so  aerionsy  deef  ^  and 
desponding,  that  it  penetrated  her  xerymjiol;  ^'irhsteui 
these  words,  spoken  by  yon  to  me,  signify?  YoQiie 
not  going  to  trifle  again  with  my  heart?  It  is  not  y^ 
healed  firom  the  many  wonnds  yon  have  given  it.  And 
let  me  add,  it  never  can;  for  yon  robbed  me  of  ibd 
which  was  dearer  to  me  than  your  love  itself — of  £uthin 
the  parity  of  yonr  heart^' 

"  Still,  Karl,  if  through  an  nnforseen  drcomstaiioe  1 
were  now  able  to  give  yon  back  that  fedtli — if  I  oould 
make  yon  blnsh  at  the  disparaging  opinion  yoa  have 
formed  of  me?*' 

'^  Oh  God!  if  yon  could— if  yon  vovM— then,  Thdda, 
I  swear  I  wonld  pardon  thee  for  not  loving  me  as  I 
wished  to  be  loved/' 

"  Sit  down  again,  Karl,  and  I  will  try  and  make  aD 
dear,  that  has  so  long  been  dark  to  yon.'' 

Karl  now  sat  down  dose  beside  her  whom  he  had  lo 
long  and  so  faithfully  loved :  he  ventured  even  to  take 
her  hand,  and  as  she  made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  it, 
he  could  not  prevent  his  heart  firom  again  swelling  witb 
hopes  he  had  so  long  been  a  stranger  to. 

"  Where  shall  we  b^in  ?''  asked  Thekla. 

"  From  the  period  when  I  first  knew  what  grief  was. 
We  had  not  been  long — ^hardly  six  months — betrothed, 
when  you  took  refuge  in  all  kinds  of  excuses,  wheneTer 
I  spoke  of  our  marriage/' 

"  Because,  Karl,  a  very  short  time  after  our  betrothal 

I  made  a  fearful  discoverv." 

* 

"  I  know,  I  know :  you  deceived  yourself  in  supposing 
you  loved  me — ^yes,  I  have  felt  that  !*' 

"  Now  you  are  wrong,  Karl :  it  was  not  that/' 

"  Not  r' 

"  No.    K I  afterwards  grew  colder  and  colder,  it  was 
not  that  I  mistook  my  own  feelings,  but  that,  perhaps,  I 
imudg^  ^o\ir^ '' 
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Impossible!  You  so  often  said  to  me^  that  a  calm 
and  confidential  love^  free  frt>m  all  vehemence^  was  what 
pleased  yon  best/' 

.  ''  I  had  two  motives  for  saying  so.  I  was  too  prond 
to  show  the  least  appearance  of  feelings  warmer  than 
your  own ;  and  then  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  I 
just  mentioned^  I  was  in  some  degree  happier  that  we 
were  not  more  closely  united/' 

"  Before  you  explain  what  you  have  alluded  to,  let  me 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  relates  to  our  mutual 
feelings/' 

''  No,  no,  not  so !"  said  she,  blushing  deeply.  "  You 
must  first  hear  what  is  most  bitter  to  listen  to.  But 
remember,  what  I  am  now  about  to  say,  is  confided  to 
your  honour,  and  not  to  your  love." 

You  may  rest  satisfied  on  that  point,  Thekla/' 
I  feel  I  may.    This  discovery  relates  to  my  father's 
fits  of  melancholy.     Some  words  made  me  suspect 
that " 

"What?"  said  Karl,  stooping  low  down  to  her. 

''  That  a  crime  of  some  dreadful  kind  had  sullied  his 
hands.  Still  I  knew  nothing  for  certain ;  it  was  a  mere 
suspicion,  and  yet  it  bore  the  semblance  of  truth." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Karl,  in  a  hurried  tone. 

"Tortured  by  the  thought,  Karl,  that  I  might  at 
some  future  day  draw  down  dishonour  upon  him  with 
whom  I  was  united,  could  I  do  otherwise  than  postpone 
oar  marriage  from  time  to  time ;  and  when  at  last  you 
decidedly  said  the  time  must  be  fixed,  I  broke  off  our 
engagement  altogether.^' 

"  This  resolution  must  have  been  easy  to  you,"  said 
Karl,  almost  breathless,  "otherwise  you  never  would 
have  had  strength  to  do  it." 

'*  You  may  believe,  if  you  like,  Karl,  that  it  was  easy 

to  me/' 

"Oh,  that  I  could  think  the  contrary!     Say — oh 
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grant  me  this  joy  as  a  reward  for  all  my  Borrows — uj, 
did  not  your  heart  rebel  against  this  noble,  too  noUe 
act  ?     Did  it  yield  without  a  stru^le  ?" 

"  Do  you  ask  tbis,  Karl,  when  it  lasted  for  three  long 
years  ?  But  listen  forther.  All  was  orer  between  us. 
About  this  time  my  father  became  ill,  and  from  his  wild 
ravings  my  former  fears  were  confirmed.  Then,  Kari — 
then  I  thanked  God  for  what  I  had  done.  You  loved 
me ;  I  was  not  only  convinced  of  that,  bat  that  yonr 
affection  was  true  and  heartfelt ;  but  for  all  that,  yoa 
would  have  hated  and  despised  the  wife  who  had  cait 
an  irreparable  blemish  upon  your  honour." 

"  No,  no  I  You  think  me  more  selfish  than  I  really 
am.  I  swear,  by  Heaven  !  grievous  as  might  have  been 
this  dishonour  of  which  you  speak,  it  could  never  hsn 
made  me  love  you  less." 

"  Perhaps  so;  but  your  grief  would  have  killed  me.— 

And  then,  jova  proud  mother  ! No,  it  was  imp» 

sible,  and,  therefore,  to  make  all  certain,  I  resolved  it 
the  same  moment  your  letter  came,  to  listen  to  the 
then  warm  wishes  of  Victor." 

"What  do  you  say?  Great  Heaven!  then  it  wm 
only  to  fly  from  me  that " 

"  I  was  betrothed  to  Victor." 

"And  he?" 

"  He  knew  what  urged  me  to  my  hasty  decision.  He 
had  watched  with  me  beside  my  father's  sick  bed;  he 
was  initiated  into  the  sad  secrets  of  our  family;  he  mo, 
besides,  alone  in  the  world,  and  no  great  pride  governed 
him — in  short,  when  I  gave  him  my  promise,  I  stipo- 
lated  for  a  year  of  probation." 

"And  you  told  him — told  him  &ankly,  that " 

"That  I  consented  to  be  his,  because  I  loved  thee 
too  dearly  ever  to  be  united  to  thee." 

Karl  threw  himself  at  her  feet  as  she  said  this. 

"  ThekJa,  Thekla  I     Thy  soul  is  too  great — too  noble 
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and  pure — ever  to  be  one  with  mine ;  for  now,  for  the 
first  time,  I  understand  the  immeasurable  depth  of  thy 
love,  and  of  thy  devotion  !  Thou  wert  cruel  towards 
another  because *^ 

"Because  I  would  save  thee  at  any  price.  Thou 
canst  now  see  how  pardonable  it  was  for  Victor  to 
return  to  his  first  love." 

"  How  pardonable !  Say,  rather,  how  fortunate.  We 
never  can  thank  Gt)d  enough  for  this  happiness;  for 
had  he  continued  to  love  thee " 

"I  would  have  been  his  wife.  And,  be  assured, 
whatever  cause  accomplished  our  union,  I  would  always 
have  esteemed  it  my  highest  duty  to  try  and  make  him 
happy.'* 

''  And  I,  who,  maddened  at  thy  supposed  unfaith- 
fulness, went  and  asked  for  Hildur's  hand  I  But  I  was 
not  in  my  right  senses  that  evening.** 

*'  I  understood  all  that.  But  never,  never  canst  thou 
know  my  sorrow,  when  I  saw  my  sacrifice  had  been  all 
in  vain.** 

''Yes,  yes,  well  do  I!** 

''United  to  Hildur,  the  same  fate  hung  over  your 
head.** 

"Great  God !**  exclaimed  Karl,  while  he  threw  his 
arms  round  her:  "wouldst  thou  see  our  connection 
broken  on  this  account?  No,  thou  wilt  again  drive  me 
distracted !  Listen,  beloved  of  my  soul,  my  wife — for 
mine  thou  shalt  be  t  Thou  wilt  not  again  deprive  me 
of  hope — and  hope  is  life  !** 

"But  thou  knowest  not  all,  Karl — ^thou  knowest 

not " 

"  Hush,  hush  1  I  want  not  to  know  anything,  but 
that  thou  lovest  me — me  only !  What  care  I  for  the 
world!  Oh,  Thekla,  how  thou  hast  wronged  me,  in 
thinking  I  was  not  only  cold,  but  selfish !  Try  me 
now :  I  know  not  a  word  of  this  crime,  nor  do  I  wish 
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to  know  it ;  but  I  swear  to  thee  by  Heaven,  that  my 
happiness  is  now  as  boundless  as  my  love  is  deep  and 
pure  I  Come  what  will,  on  my  heart  thou  shalt  securely 
rest;  I  have  gained  a  treasure  in  thee,  that  would 
recompense  me,  were  I  to  lose  all  else  !'^ 

"  I  thank  thee,  my  Karl !  But  do  not  suppose  I 
would  have  acted  as  I  have  done,  had  not  my  agonmng 
grief  been  removed.  My  father  was  mistaken:  he, 
whom  he  thought  he  had  killed  with  his  own  hand,  is 
reconciled  to  him,  and  therefore *' 

"  Therefore  all  will  go  well !  But  may  I  believe  in 
this  bliss  ?  May  I  think  that  the  highest  object  after 
which  I  have  striven,  is  now  mine,  by  thine  own  free 
gift?'^ 

"  Yes,  Karl,  I  am  thine,  now  and  for  ever !  But  let 
us  keep  our  happiness  to  ourselves.     Bosa '^ 

Karl  sighed  deeply ;  and  joy  and  grief  were  mingled 
in  that  sigh.  "  I  am  not  to  wait  another  year?"  said 
he,  anxiously. 

"  First  of  all,  rise,  Karl !  Think,  if  any  one  were  to 
see  Karl  Salzwedel  prostrated  thus  at  a  woman^s  feet ! 
This  kind  of  homage  is  quite  new  to  thee,"  said  she, 
smiling. 

"Am  I  not  bom  to  a  new  existence?  Ah,  be 
assured,  I  shall  not  relapse  into  my  former  rigidity, 
now  that  the  brightest  sun  of  life  has  shed  its  warm 
beams  upon  my  soul." 

And  Thekla  stooped  down,  and  laid  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder.  J\ist  at  this  moment,  when  witnesses 
were  somewhat  inopportune,  the  door  opened. 

It  was  Victor. 

"Gk)od  Heaven,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons!''  he 
eagerly  exclaimed.  And  without  one  congratulatory 
wish,  or  uttering  another  word,  he  instantly  shut  the 
door. 
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In  the  saloon^  where  Hildur  sat,  her  former  lover 
suddenly  burst  into  the  room. 

"  Hildur,  Hildur !  would  you  hear  some  joyful  news  ? 
Karl " 

''WeU?— Karl '' 

"  And  Thekla— ^" 

''Goon!*^ 

''  Oh  my  heart,  my  heart !  I  shall  be  suffocated  with 
this  immeasurable,  incredible " 

''But  what  then?  I  am  not  going  to  suffocate. 
Karl  and  Thekla '' 

"  Are  again  and  for  ever  betrothed  \" 

"Oh!'' 

Hildur  had  risen,  but  trembling  in  every  Umb,  she 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  again.        * 

"You  turn  pale,"  said  Victor,  while,  with  all  the 
Tchemence  of  his  impetuous  nattire,  he  clasped  his 
new-found  treasure  to  his  heart.  "  Have  we,  we  any 
time  to  waste  ?     Never  mind  explanations." 

"  But  Victor ! " — Hildur  tried  to  push  him  away — 
"now  we  must  never — do  you  hear — never  again  be  so 
foolish.'' 

"No,  never !" 

"  You  have  treated  me  very  unkindly,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  ever  be  as  happy  as  we  once  were." 

"  That  is  true." 

"How?" 

"  Because  what  we  now  feel  can  never  be  compared 
with  the  paltry  past — or  perhaps  you  mean  to  say  you 
love  me  less  now?" 

"  How  do  you  feel  yourself?" 

"  I  have  ceased  to  love  thee,  Hildur,  because  in  future 
I  shall  worship  thee  with  an  adoration  that  will  surpass 
alllove!" 

"  So  far  that  is  right — and  I  accept  it," 
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'' Thank  God !    And  you?" 
''Oh,   I   must    try  and  accustom   myself  to  701 
again." 

And  so  ended  all  their  explanations. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THB  BB0THBB8  AND  THE  BBIDB. 


On  the  morning  that  followed  the  scenes  we  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  in  the  last  two  chapters^  Albin 
stood  by  the  side  of  Will's  bed — which,  at  the  wish  of 
both,  had  been  brought  into  Albinos  room — and  watched 
the  'Son  of  the  Sigh'  with  deep  emotion. 

Will  still  slept. 

The  happiness  of  yesterday  had  given  an  animation 
to  his  features,  of  which  every  trace  had  been  dissipated 
during  the  night;  and  exhaustion  and  consuming  sor- 
row had  taken  the  place  of  that  unusual  excitement. 

As  regarded  Albinos  having  been  saved  when  the 
vessels  struck  against  each  other,  which  event  Will  per- 
fectly remembered,  Albin  told  him,  that  when  he 
hastened  on  deck  that  terrible  night,  to  try  and  dis- 
cover what  had  occurred,  he  had  been  carried  oflF  by 
the  pirates,  but  found  means  afterwards  of  escaping  in  a 
boat,  firom  which  he  was  rescued  by  Bas. 

Albin  related  many  of  his  other  adventures;  for  the 
brothers  remained  the  whole  day  together,  conversing 
partly  by  signs,  partly  by  writing,  and  by  sketching 
certain  scenes  with  the  pencil.  This  sudden  confidence 
did  not  surprise  any  one:  it  proved  at  once  the  relation- 
ship between  Albin  and  Will — ^that  they  must  have  been 
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together  when  boys^  and  had  been  united  by  the  nearest 
ties  of  fraternal  affection. 

Albin  spent  some  hours  of  the  night  in  writing  to  his 
uncle^  and  giving  him  all  the  information  that  was  pos- 
sible^ as  to  his  present  most  difficult  position.  He  told 
him  of  his  meeting  with  Captain  Donnert^  and  part  of 
the  discoveries  he  had  made;  the  double  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  letters,  which  Mother  Steersman  had 
written,  together  with  his  conviction  that  Providence 
had  sent  him  most  opportimely  to  Wisby,  to  save  the 
Ufe  of  his  beloved,  and  to  meet  his  long-lost  brother. 
With  words  which  betrayed  the  nobleness  and  firmness 
of  his  character,  he  next  touched  on  the  duty  now 
imposed  on  him  of  stilling  his  own  heart,  and  of 
occupying  himself  solely  with  Will  and  his  happiness; 
and  lastly  followed  a  few  cautioiis  lines  concermng 
Rosa's  illness.  He  thus  concluded:  "We  have  not 
seen  each  other  since ;  but  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  my  duty  and  in  my  honest  purpose,  I  intend  to  ask 
for  that  happiness  this  day.  I  know  they  will  comply 
with  my  request,  and  I  also  know  I  shall  not  abuse  it. 
I  have  prayed  to  God  for  assistance  in  leading  her  inno- 
cent heart  to  fulfil  her  vows  to  Will.'^ 

Calmed  and  softened  by  the  consolatory  feeling  that 
ever  follows  upon  the  pouring  out  of  the  soul's  sorrows, 
Albin  stood,  as  we  before  said,  by  his  brother's  bed; 
and  as  he  called  to  mind  all  the  sad  days  Will  had 
spent;  as  he  thought  over  all  the  joyless  features  of  the 
poor  youth's  existence  which  he  had  yesterday  collected, 
he  experienced  an  indescribable  feeHng  of  happiness  in 
the  reflection  that  their  parents  in  heaven  wcwild  look 
down  and  see  how  he,  Albin,  kept  his  promise.  Every 
spark  of  bitterness  was  banished  from  his  renunciation 
of  Rosa,  when  he  dwelt  on  her  mental  struggles,  on  her 
firm  Tesv!a\,«siee^  and  remembered  that  even  her  life 
xxiight  \i'aNe  \ie^XL  ^'wst^&LRfc^  \a  V^  \<5i^e.    Might  not  he 
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give  her  up — ^for  in  any  case  the  greater  happiness  had 
fidlen  to  his  share.  "  And  you^  honest  firiend^  who  have 
mitigated  the  sadness  of  his  life/'  said  Albin,  as  he 
caress^  Bolf^  ^'  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks !  I  know 
the  worth  of  a  true  friend  V 

With  these  words^  Albin  gave  his  hand  to  Bas,  who 
just  then  came  in^  and  who  received  this  mark  of  his 
captain's  affection  with  a  proud  and  contented  smile. 

«Ah!"  said  he,  tunung  away  from  this  gratifying 
praise^  and  casting  a  sympathising  glance  at  WiU^  ''that 
you  should  meet  with  such  a  happiness  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  misery  I  But  tell  me^  Captain^  why  will  you 
hoist  fedse  colours?  K  the  youth  really  is  your  brother, 
I  should  think  every  one  might  know  it." 

"  Listen,  Bas.  I  entreat  you  to  let  the  past  be  for- 
gotten. I  would  gladly  never  think  of  it  again.  Are 
not  we  both — this  poor  youth  and  I — just  as  happy  in 
keeping  it  to  ourselves  ?  If  our  relationship  were  to  be 
proved,  it  would  involve  us  in  a  long  and  disagreeable 
process  of  law — and  of  what  use  would  it  be  ? — ^that  in 
case  of  his  death,  I  might  rob  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
their  inheritance.  For,  you  must  know,  Herr  Mork 
told  me  yesterday  evening,  he  will  not  allow  his 
daughter  to  have  it;  and  that  is  noble  of  him.  The 
world  will  then  see  this  marriage  has  been  contracted 
^m  worthier  motives  than  self-interest.  Therefore, 
my  dear  Bas,  by  our  old  friendship,  be  silent  on  this 
fliabject  for  ever." 

^'  As  you  desire,  Captain.  I  knew  full  well  that  the 
advantage  would  not  be  on  your  side.  But  how  long 
are  we  to  remain  here ?'* 

"You  surely  do  not  wish  to  go  away?^' 

''  Gk>d  forbid,  no !  If  I  did  not  feel  so  sorry  on  your 
account,  and  if  it  were  not  to  last  for  ever,  I  could  live 
here  as  in  Paradise.'^ 

Will  now  awoke,  and  as  his  first  look  fell  upon  Albin, 
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who  was  watclimg  him  with  an  expression  of  almost 
paternal  affection,  the  'Son  of  the  Sigh'  instantly 
stretched  out  his  arms,  and  his  pale  features  lighted 
up  with  happiness  and  life. 

''What  a  picture,  to  see  them  both  together!''  said 
Bas  to  himself,  as  he  wiped  away  a  tear  with  his  band. 
"  They  are  so  like  each  other,  and  yet  so  unlike !  The 
captain  is  a  handsome,  noble-looking  man;  but  the 
other  is  like  an  angel;  and  an  angel,  if  it  is  God's  wiU, 
he  soon  will  be  I"  added  the  honest  sailor;  and  now  he 
left  them  to  seek  his  own  love,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
that  day. 

Apparently  showing  no  wish  for  conversation.  Will 
lay  for  a  long  time  with  his  head  fondly  resting  on 
Albin's  breast;  but  at  length  he  made  a  sign,  and  asked 
if  Albin  thought  of  visiting  Rosa  that  day. 

Albin  nodded  assent,  and  then  WUl  wished  for  a 
pencil  and  paper.  "What  can  he  want?"  thought 
Albin,  as  he  gave  him  both. 

Will  wrote  several  words  in  his  usual  large  letters, 
and  pondered  long  upon  each,  as  he  always  did  when 
seeking  words,  to  form  a  connected  chain  of  ideas. 
While  he  wrote,  he  looked,  now  at  Albin,  now  at  the 
paper,  and  then,  in  a  strange  way,  at  himself.  Albin 
did  not  understand  him,  and  this  seemed  to  give  Will 
extraordinary  satisfaction  —  he  was  evidently  highly 
pleased  With  his  secret. 

At  last,  three  lines  of  detached  words  were  legible 
on  the  paper,  and  then  Will  made  a  sign  that  it  was 
finished. 

Albin  held  out  his  hand  to  take  it — but  no,  that 
would  not  do.  Will  shook  his  head,  and  signified  that 
the  paper  was  not  for  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  must 
bring  a  seal  and  sealing-wax. 

Albin  obeyed  with  a  secret  misgiving;  nor  was  he 
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As  soon  as  the  letter  was  sealed^  with  a  trembling 
haud>  Will  wrote  the  address : — 

"  Bosa." 

He  then  made  another  sign  to  Albin^  that  he  was  to 
take  the  letter  with  him. 

Albin  grew  very  uneasy. 

Will  had  not  as  yet  told  him  what  he  thought 
regarding  the  interrupted  marriage.  Whenever  Albin 
hinted  at  it^  he  had  merely  smiled  and  nodded  his  head, 
as  if  to  say:  ''  I  am  patient — I  can  wait.'^ 

Albin  now  tried  to  induce  him  to  tell  the  contents  of 
the  letter ;  but  Will  appeared  not  to  understand.  He 
nestled  closer  to  Albinos  heart,  as  if  he  had  there  found 
a  home  he  would  never  leave. 

"  Perhaps/Vsaid  Albin,  "our  thoughts  have  been  the 
same ;  but  I  would  rather  die  than  accept  his  sacrifice 
— ^his  sacrifice  P' 

And  his  tears  fell  fast  on  Willis  pale  forehead. 


The  dock  had  struck  twelve. 

The  air  was  calm  and  pleasant  for  the  end  of 
November.  A  few  solitary  sunbeams  played  upon  the 
pretty  plants  which  formed  a  little  green-house  in  each 
of  the  windows  in  Rosa's  room.  The  fresh  green,  and 
blooming  rose-trees,  and  the  chirping  of  the  birds  in 
their  cages,  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  covering  of 
snow  that  lay  on  the  low-roofed  out-house  and  small 
garden  beneath  the  windows. 

Rosa  had  not  mentioned  to  any  one  her  present  feel- 
ings, her  love,  her  hopes,  or  her  fears — least  of  all  had 
she  alluded  to  her  attempt  at  self-destruction,  and  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  she  had  forgotten  it. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case. 

With  the  deep  sensitiveness  of  her  nature,  she  blushed 
at  the   remembrance  of  a  circumstance  that  no  one 
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appeared  to  think  or  speak  of;  but  during  the  lonely 
hours  she  had  passed  on  her  sick  bed,  she  had  reflected 
much,  and  her  thoughts  had  taken  a  &r  different  direc- 
tion from  what  they  had  done  before.  And  yet  there 
still  remained  so  much  romance  in  her  soul,  that  it  wdl 
nigh  concealed  the  reality — the  positive  sin  of  the  deed 
she  had  been  about  to  commit. 

She  felt  it  was  a  sin;  but  she  took  delight  in  believing 
and  hoping  that  God,  the  Fountain  of  Love,  would  \ofk 
with  compassion  upon  her  rashness,  since  it  had  beea 
caused  by  her  love  and  confident  assurance  that  in  sacri- 
ficing herself,  she  should  save  others. 

Rosa  knew  that  Albin  was  also  ill ;  but  she  was  ao 
happ}  in  the  thought  that  she  had  him  near  her,  she 
almost  dreaded  hearing  he  was  better ;  for  with  return- 
ing health  must  come  an  everlasting  separation.  Illness 
had  not  deprived  her  of  a  single  remembrance :  in  life 
she  was  Willis  —  but  in  death  she  would  be  Albinos 
bride  ! 

But  the  question  was  no  longer  about  dying — she 
must  live  and  atone  for  her  sin.  She  would  at  least 
take  leave  of  Albin ;  and  the  idea  of  this  meeting  was 
now  the  brightest  thought  of  her  existence.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made  on  the 
previous  day:  Albin  had  requested  that  he  might  be 
the  one  to  commimicate  to  her  all  that  had  taken  place. 

When  Thekla  visited  her  young  sister  in  the  morning, 
she  merely  said  :  "  Captain  Stangerling  is  coming  to  see 
you  to-day.^' 

She  then  dressed  Rosa,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  making 
her  look  as  lovely  as,  it  was  evident,  Rosa  wished  to 
appear  on  this  occasion. 

When  she  was  quite  ready,  she  was  assisted  by 
Thekla  to  the  couch,  where  she  laid  her  weary  head  on 
the  soft  pillows.  While  her  sister  threw  a  light  rose- 
coloured  silk  covering  over  her  white  morning-robe,  she 
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said,  with  a  smile  that  called  to  mind  the  joyonsness  of 
her  childhood :  "  Draw  the  sofa  a  little  nearer  to  the 
window^  dear^  that  the  sun  may  shine  prettily  on  my 
crimson  quilt!  Do  you  think,  dear  Thekla,  there  is 
anything  sinful  in  wishing  to  look  well  in  the  eyes  of 
those  we  love  ?" 

*'  Grod  has  made  the  body  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
souly^^  answered  Thekla^  affectionately;  "we  have  a 
right,  therefore,  to  watch  over  and  rejoice  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  former,  and  it  becomes  wrong  only  when  we 
forget  how  infinitely  inferior  it  is  to  the  beauty  of  the 
latter,  which  we  can  only  see  with  our  eyes  when  it  is 
reflected  on  the  countenance/' 

"  Dear  Thekla,  can  you  explain  what  that  kind  of 
beauty  is  like  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  might  name  two  kinds." 

"WeU,  do/' 

"  One  I  have  met  with  in  the  honest  mate  who  came 
here  with  his  captain.  He  is  not  handsome ;  but  look 
at  him  when  his  simple,  deep,  and  truly  noble  feelings 
speak,  he  then  looks  so  handsome,  that  I  never  watched 
any  countenance  with  greater  pleasure.  Betty  is  indeed 
happy  in  the  lot  she  has  drawn.'' 

"  How  kind  you  are,  Thekla  !  how  deeply  you  think ! 
But  now  for  the  second  kind :  in  whom  have  you  seen 
it?"  asked  Rosa,  colouring  slightly. 

"  In  Will." 

"  Oh !" 

"  In  his  countenance  it  is  displayed  in  a  holier  form. 
His  heart  is  as  soft  and  pure  as  a  drop  of  dew  in  the  cup 
of  a  flower :  he  knows  not  one  impure  thought ;  and  had 
his  soul  been  able  to  mature  here  below,  what  rich 
firuit  he  might  have  borne  I  But  it  is  fettered,  and 
therefore  can  only  produce  a  gleam  of  that  beauty. 
But  this  is  indescribable,  like  the  varying  feelings  which 
strive  within  him,  while  he  labours  to  regulate  and 
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■ubdoe  them.  Poor,  poor  youth,  thoa  miut  walk 
through  lifie  with  no  one  that  nnderstftnds  the  nA 
treaaure  thy  heart  contains  I" 

"  Say  not  that,  Theklal  I,  too,  will  b^pn  and  ■l»^ 
the  beauty  of  the  uul,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  do  ao,  now 
that  I  am  no  longer  haunted  by  the  thought :  "Hi; 
Albin  despises  thee  I'  He  cannot  do  so  now,  and— 
Hush  1 — some  one  is  coming,  Thekla  I  How  hap]^  I 
am :  the  moment  is  then  indeed  come  I  Leare  in 
alone : — ^it  matters  not }  for  he  too,  my  Albin,  has  tint 
beauty  of  the  soul  of  which  thou  hast  just  spoken  1" 

Thekla  nodded  kindly,  and  with  a  smile  withdrew  to 
the  blue  room.  A  moment  after,  Albin  was  admitted 
by  some  one  who  remained  without. 

It  was  Holgersen,  who  felt  himself  under  the  influence 
of  some  tranquillizing  dream. 

And  yet  at  times  an  oppressive,  undecided  dread — or 
rather,  a  kind  of  foreboding  would  steal  over  his  hesrt. 
Both  body  and  mind  were  so  enfeebled  from  the  many 
agitating  shocks  they  had  received,  that  he  would  often 
say  to  Amelie :  "  Could  thy  tears  now  hasten  my  de- 
parture, I  should  not  regret  them  I  Ob,  if  thou  didit 
but  know  how  my  soul  longs  for  it !" 

"And  thou  wouldst  leave  me,  to  whom  thou  art 
eveTything  ?"  sighed  Amelie. 

"  Thou  wouldst  soon  follow— and  it  would  be  better!" 


When  Albin  entered  the  room,  where  he  was  again  to 
meet  h^  who  was  the  object  of  his  pure  and  noble 
passion,  he  felt  as  though  be  stepped  on  the  threabold 
of  heaven. 

He  approached  softly;  but  when  he  beheld  Boea's 
beautiful  face,  lighted  up,  as  it  was,  by  the  expression 
produced  by  her  conversation  with  Thekla,  his  brain 
grew  giddy.    Without  saying  a  word,  he  knelt  down 
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beside  the  sofa^  and  looked  earnestly  into  her  lovely 
eyes — ^those  eyes  which  rested  upon  him  with  delight. 
Albin  laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder^  while  she  bent 
over  him^  and  both  bursting  into  tears^  their  sighs  were 
soon  mingled  together. 

It  was  the  requiem  of  their  love. 

Making  a  violent  effort^  Albin  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself.  "  I  know  all — ^all  I  I  have  felt  all  thou  hast 
passed  through,  as  if  it  had  been  myself  I  I  have  seen 
what  thy  holy  love  was  capable  of.'' 

'^  But  thou  knowest  not  why  my  strength  yielded. 
Oh,  if  thou  didst  but  only  know  that !" 

**  I  do  know,  thou  good  and  noble  angel.  I  know 
what  took  place  between  thee  and  thy  father :  he  told 
me  all  himself.'' 

"  Thank  God,  that  he  had  strength  and  confidence  in 
thy  honour,"  whispered  Rosa,  clasping  her  hands  with 
fervent  gratitude.  "  Now,  oh  now,  thou  canst  under- 
stand." 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  come  to  bless  thee  for  acting  as 
thou  hast  done ;  for  thou  hast  not  destroyed  my  faith  in 
thy  exalted  mind.  Had  not  thy  love  yielded  at  that 
moment,  a  curse  must  have  rested  upon  it." 

'*  Thou  art  content  with  me  ?  Thou  wilt  bless  me  ?" 
said  Rosa.  ''Thou  wilt  bear  no  anger  against  my 
father,  who  stands  so  much  in  need  of  our  compassion  ? 
Thou  wilt  pardon  him  ?" 

''  Oh,  ten  thousand  times :  strong  and  sacred  ties  bind 
him  to  my  heart." 

'*  How,  my  Albin  ? — this  day  I  may  call  thee  my 
Albin ! — then  there  was  a  foundation  for  this  fear,  or 
rather,  this  happiness,  which  I  did  not  understand,  but 
which  they  dreaded.    Thou  art  related  to  Will  ?" 

''Better  than  related  I  Gk>d  has  brought  us  great 
happiness  in  the  midst  of  our  misery :  the  crime  which 
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weighed  so  heavily  on  thy  father's  conscience . 

Thou  knowest  what  I  mean  ?'' 

"  Yes,  yes :  the  boy,  Willis  brother,  whom  my  &&er 
•hot,  fearing  he  might  betray  him " 

*'  Enough,  enough  I  This  boy  was  saved  by  a  miracle, 
and  is  now  come  to  tell  thee  that,  as  thou  canst  not  be 
hiis  wife,  thou  shalt  be  his  sister !  In  all  these  stormy 
trials,  Grod  has  given  me  a  reward  that  compensates  for 
much  that  I  have  lost.  In  WiU  I  have  found  the 
brother,  who  was  more  than  once  commended  to  my 
care  and  affection  by  my  fitther/' 

*'  Ah,  it  is  true,  then  I"  exclaimed  Rosa,  with  glisten- 
ing eyes,  and  a  strength  that  elevated  her  above  every- 
thing selfish  and  earthly.  "  Is  so  much  happiness  to 
fidl  to  the  lot  of  the '  Son  of  the  Sigh,'  and  my  father,  my 
poor  father,  who  has  suffered  such  horrible  martyrdom? 
If  this  be  true — and  I  see  it  in  thine  eyes — then  we 
have  no  more  to  do  with  sorrowful  regrets!  Who 
could  not  sacrifice  themselves,  when  so  great  a  reward 
gives  strength  to  their  weakness  1" 

"  Thank  thee,  thank  thee,  dearest,  my  best-beloved, 
that  no  other  hopes  have  been  awakened  within  thee! — 
How  could  I  ever  have  torn  them  from  thee !  But  see : 
I  know  not  what  this  contains ;  but  I  guess.  And  now, 
as  I  know  what  thou  thinkest,  and  as  thou  knowest 
what  I  think,  let  us  read  it.  Whatever  the  contents 
may  be,  they  cannot  affect  us  now.'* 

*'No,  they  cannot;  for  thou,  my  Albin,  wilt  keep 
thine  eyes  upon  me  when  I  give  him  my  hand  at  the 
altar.     Is  it  not  so  ?     Thou  wilt  not  leave  me,  alone  ?" 

"  No,  I  will  not  leave  thee  till  all  is  over ;  till  thou 
art  more  composed  and  accustomed  to  what  thou  hast 
done !  I  know  we  are  both  of  one  mind,  and  possess 
courage  to  do  this,  Avithout  encroaching  on  the  duties 
thou  must  so  soon  undertake.'' 
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"  Oh^  that  I  should  hear  thee  speak  thus  V 

There  was  a  dangerous  fascination  in  Rosa's  look  and 
voice. 

''Break  the  seal  and  read  the  note/'  said  Albin^ 
gently. 

Rosa  took  Will's  letter,  and  recalling  what  Thekla  had 
said,  thinking  of  Albin's  noble  and  unselfish  conduct, 
she  was  able  to  regard  Will  in  the  only  light  that 
could  make  her  forget  the  horrors  of  her  approaching 
marriage. 

She  broke  the  seal,  and  read  the  following  lines  with 
undisguised  emotion. 

''  Will  loves   Rosa  and  Albin  above   everything — 
Albin  loves  Will,  so  much,  so  much — ^Will  grateful — 
Will  not  sad — not  weep — ^Albin,  Rosa — Rosa,  Albin — 
Will  not  weep — Will  happy — Rosa  free — ^Will  free —  • 
give  Albin  Will's  ring." 

'*  Oh  no,  never,  never  !"  cried  Rosa,  and  she  pressed 
Will's  letter  to  her  lips ;  *'  he  shall  not  surpass  me  in 
generosity  I  Now  I  know  for  a  certainty  I  can  make 
him  happy !" 

"  That  thou  wilt :  but  let  it  be  soon — soon — ^while  we 
have  strength!"  Albin  said  this  in  a  faltering  and 
broken  tone. 

At  the  moment  that  Rosa  thoughtlessly  pressed  Will's 
letter  to  her  lips,  an  arrow  pierced  Albin's  soul:  he 
feared  he  had  over-rated  his  strength,  for  he  was  but 
human.  The  letter  had  touched  him  too,  to  the  heart ; 
and  as  he  felt  how  necessary  it  was  to  check  these 
painful  feelings,  which  might  break  forth  and  destroy 
the  fruit  of  the  last  hour,  he  whispered,  "  May  I  bring 
him  to  thee  soon,  and  wilt  thou  fix  the  day  for  thy 
marriage  ?" 

"  Yes,  ah  yes — ^but  hasten !" 

It  was  as  if  the  change  in  Albin's  soul  had  struck  an 
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electric  chord  in  hers :  she  too  felt  it  was  better  to  seise 
the  present  moment. 

Albin  rushed  out  of  the  room^  without  venturing  to 
look  at  her  again. 


Five  minutes  after,  it  was  Will  who  knelt  beside 
Rosa's  couch,  who  received  the  warm  pressure  of  her 
hand,  and  felt  her  kiss  on  his  brow ;  while  Albin,  with  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  and  death  in  his  heart,  looked  at  her 
with  approbation,  wrought  out  of  a  strong  and  generous 
mind,  and  at  Will,  who  handed  her  the  pencil  and  paper 
to  receive  her  answer. 

And  this  was  her  answer. 

''  Rosa  cannot  receive  Willis  noble  and  generous  gift, 
for  she  never  after  could  be  happy  with  any  one.  Rosa 
belongs  to  Will,  Will  to  Rosa.  In  eight  days  Rosa  will 
be  WiU's  wife.'^ 

Albin  felt  his  resolution  wavering.  Without  knowing 
what  he  did,  he  opened  a  door,  and  found  himself  in  the 
blue-room.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Thekla  entered 
from  the  opposite  side.  She  hastened  to  him,  and  led 
him  to  the  sofa. 

*'  How  is  it  settled  ?''  whispered  she,  breathlessly. 

"  All  is  right — Will  is  with  her :  in  eight  days  she 
will  be  his  \"  And  Albinos  head  sank  upon  Thekla's 
shoulder. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THE  BBIDAIrDAT. 


Rosa  had  fixed  eight  days  as  the  termination  of  her 
freedom — and  a  week  after  the  foregoing  conversation 
the  marriage  must  be  solemnized. 

This  week  was  now  past. 

It  was  the  twelfth  of  December. 

No  strangers  had  been  invited,  with  the  exception  of 
the  family  of  Salzwedel,  and  they  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  and  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
shortly  before  mid-day,  and  as  quietly  as  possible. 

During  the  course  of  this  week  Albin  had  seen  Rosa 
two  or  three  times  daily ;  but  they  never  met  alone. 
With  kind  and  considerate  forethought,  Rosa  always 
had  her  mother  or  sisters  with  her,  and  neither  by  a 
sign  nor  word  did  Albin  express  a  wish  to  speak  to 
her  without  witnesses.  Still  it  was  his  most  earnest 
desire. 

But  he  durst  not  breathe  it ;  for  he  felt  so  certain 
his  self-command  was  daily  diminishing — or  rather,  the 
painful  efibrt  which  this  command  cost  him — ^that  one 
single  moment  might  have  sufficed  to  dip  and  destroy 
the  expanded  wings  which  now  upheld  Rosa's  spirit. 
What  were  his  sorrows  when  compared  with  hers? 
Through  her  alone  Will  could  be  happy.  Ah,  it  was 
but  a  miserable  happiness  !     No,  he  must  master  the 
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new  straggle  that  was  rising  within  him — ^he  woM  not 
see  Rosa  without  others  being  present  to  silence  the 
dangerous  voice  in  his  heart. 

Albin  and  Karl  now  spent  much  of  their  time 
together.  As  to  Victor  and  Hildur,  they  thought  they 
had  suffered  so  much^  they  must  now  make  amends  to 
each  other^  and  considered  no  one  had  any  claim  upon 
their  attention. 

After  Karl  had  read  the  divine  pledge  of  his  future 
happiness  in  Thekla's  eyes^  he  would  not  oppress  othen 
with  the  exuberance  of  his  joy ;  therefore  he  associated 
more  and  more  with  Albin^  to  whom  his  companionship 
was  now  most  useful  and  beneficial.  The  two  yoong 
men  exchanged  their  mutual  confidence^  and  by  his 
vigorous  common  sense  Karl  animated  Albinos  courage, 
while  with  the  delicacy  of  refined  feelings  he  always 
alluded  to  the  nobleness  of  his  conduct  towards  WiD. 

But  did  Will  shut  his  eyes  to  Albin's  secret  agony? 
Did  he  look  merely  at  the  outward  appearance  that 
Albin  assumed^  or  to  the  tender  and  affectionate  love 
that  spoke  in  every  gesture  of  his  whole  being  ? 

No,  Will  saw  with  instinctive  eyes,  and  his  now 
ennobled  jealousy,  what  lay  beneath  the  surface.  Not 
that  Will  for  a  moment  suspected  the  purity  and  dis- 
interestedness of  the  affection  which  Albin  now  showed 
him;  but  he  saw  the  effort  to  appear  calm,  and  to 
guard,  not  only  his  feelings,  but  every  glance  and 
expression  of  his  countenance,  when  he  was  with  Boea. 
At  night,  when  Will  appeared  to  sleep,  he  remarked 
how  Albin  first  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened;  how  he  then 
would  cast  a  glance,  now  unrestrained,  wherein  was  seen 
the  deepest  grief,  but  never  either  jealousy  or  envy, 
towards  his  (Will's)  bed ;  how  he  then  would  rise,  and 
for  hoiu^  would  walk  up  and  down  half  dressed,  while 
the  anguish  of  despair  was  portrayed  on  his  varying 
countenance.     If  Will  moved  in  the  least,  he  would 
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immediately  stand  stilly  and  as  if  by  magic  impart  to 
his  features  their  usual  gentle  expression  and  calm 
repose.  Even  if  Will  suddenly  looked  up,  Albin  was 
not  taken  by  surprise. 

Between  Will  and  Rosa  the  confidence  of  former 
days  seemed  fiilly  re-established.  He  was  again  allowed 
to  sit  near  her^  and  ta  receive  and  answer  her  little 
notes,  and  these  notes  resembled  those  of  old  times. 
Bosa  was  very  kind  to  her  dear  good  Will,  and  would 
always  love  him. 


''  If  a  mortal  being  ever  resembled  one  of  the  seraphs 
of  heaven/'  said  Thekla  to  her  mother,  on  the  morning 
of  the  bridal-day,  "  surely  it  is  Rosa  this  day !  Ah, 
mother  !  you  cannot  think  what  a  holy  tranquillity  and 
firmness  she  displays  \" 

"  Thank  God,  for  the  great  mercy  he  has  vouch- 
safed to  us  P'  said  Amelie,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Rosa's 
resignation  is  indeed  wonderfid.  What  think  you  of 
that  nirhich  Captain  Stangerling  displays?  What  do 
you  think  of  him  V 

"  I  consider  him  a  man  worthy  of  my  highest  es- 
teem ;  and  if  he  stands  the  test  of  to-day,  I  shall  add, 
of  my  wonder  and  gratitude;  for  on  him  depends 
whether  the  end  of  the  day  be  as  bright  as  the  com- 
mencement. I  long  to  see  him.  With  the  exception 
of  Rosa,  we  shall  all  soon  assemble  in  the  saloon  for 
breakfast :  she  will  remain  in  her  room,  until '' 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  all  is  not  right  to-day  with  Ame : 
I  have  not  been  able  to  induce  him  to  speak  a  word. 
I  thought  his  soul  woidd  now  be  at  rest ;  but  his  peace 
of  mind  seems  gone  for  ever.  And  this  day !  Rosa's 
fate  I  Ail,  my  child,  I  see  a  gloomy  mist  before  my 
eyes!" 

"  Courage,  dearest  mother :  the  wedding-day  is  com- 
monly the  worst — ^it  will  be  better  hereafter." 
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"  Perhaps.  But  do  you  not  tliink  it  strange  that 
Will  does  not  more  sensibly  express  his  happiness  ?'' 

"  More  sensibly?" 

"  Yesterday  evening,  when  I  was  completing  the  last 
arrangements  in  the  bridal-chamber— oh,  my  God, 
what  a  bridegroom !"  added  Amelie,  interrupting  her- 
self, and  wiping  away  her  tears. 

"  Well,  dear  mother,  what  then?" 

'^  He  came  in  and  stared  incessantly  at  the  bed  on 
which  Hildur  had  just  laid  the  blue-silk  counterpane— 
yes,  he  stared  so  that  I  was  really  terrified/' 

Thekla  could  not  repress  a  slight  shudder. 

"  Yes,  yes,''  continued  Amelie,  "  you  should  have 
seen  him.  In  a  secoiid  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  such 
an  unnatural  brilliancy,  my  blood  froze  in  my  veins; 
while  the  next  moment  they  expressed  so  much  quiet, 
mournful,  and  hopeless  sorrow,  that,  seized  with  heart- 
felt compassion,  I  took  his  hand,  and  tried  to  make 
him  a  friendly  sign.  But  he  drew  it  gently  away,  and 
with  a  movement  of  pain ;  and  after  he  had  stooped 
down  and  kissed  the  white  pillows  on  which  I  saw  hs 
tears  fall,  he  rushed  wildly  from  the  room." 

An  hour  after  this  conversation,  the  difierent  mem- 
bers of  the  family  began  to  collect  in  the  saloon. 

Karl,  who  had  been  with  Albin,  was  amongst  the  first 
to  enter,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Thekla. 

Victor  and  Hildur  stood  in  the  most  retired  window. 

Tliekla  was  moving  about,  arranging  first  one  thing 
and  then  another ;  but  when  Karl  came — when,  without 
saying  a  word,  he  gave  her  one  meaning  look,  and 
passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  seized  with  a  full  sense 
of  her  own  happiness,  while  Rosa  was  to  be  adorned 
like  a  victim  for  the  sacrifice,  she  burst  into  a  violent 
flood  of  tears,  and  hid  her  face  on  Karl's  breast. 

Karl  gently  raised  her  head,  and  kissed  the  tears 
away. 
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"  Have  we  a  right  to  be  happy  V^  murmured  she,  in 
a  tone  that  gave  Karl  the  most  undoubted  proof  that 
Thekla  saw  in  him  her  greatest  happiness.  With  this 
conviction  his  voice  trembled  slightly,  as  he  answered : 
"  If  we  confine  this  happiness  to  our  own  hearts,  as 
we  do  now,  it  is  our  holy  right;  and  may  we  draw 
courage  from  it  to  share  or  soften  the  griefs  of  others.** 
^'  Yes,  my  Karl,  thou  art  right.  But  how  is  poor 
Captain  Stangerling  to-day?*' 

"  Better  than  I  ever  ventured  to  hope :  he  never  had 
more  command  over  himself." 
"And  Will?** 

"  He  certainly  is  not  so  joyous  as  a  bridegroom  might 
be  expected  to  be ;  but  still  he  seems  composed  and 
happy.     Oh,  there  they  are !     No,  it  is  only  Albin.** 

The  captain  entered,  and  greeted  them  all  with  a 
manner  free  from  all  restraint  and  emotion :  eight  days* 
martyrdom  had  prepared  him  for  this  hour. 
Immediately  after  Albin  came  Holgersen. 
It  was  sad  to  see  the  utter  prostration  of  his  whole 
being :  he  appeared  as  little  able  to  speak  himself,  as 
to  answer  if  any  one  spoke  to  him.     With  a  convulsive 
movement  he  returned  the  pressure  of  Albin's  hand, 
and  then  his  eye  was  fixed  steadily  on  the  door,  till  Will 
entered,  when  he  clasped  the  youth  to  his  heart. 

Will  smiled,  and  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  door — ^he, 
too,  expected  some  one ;  but  Thekla  soon  told  him  that 
Rosa  would  not  be  visible  till  the  ceremony,  and  that 
her  mother  would  not  leave  her. 

The  breakfast  was  hurried  over  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  if  every  one  was  in  the  greatest  haste  to  take  his 
place  at  the  coming  marriage. 

When  they  arose  from  table,  the  bridegroom  stepped 
to  a  window,  and  wrote  the  following  words  on  a  bit  of 
paper : 

"  Will  must  see  Rosa  for  one  minute.** 

VOL.  III.  R 
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This  he  gave  to  Thekla,  who  left  the  room  with  it. 
She  soon  returned^  and  made  a  sign  to  Will  to  follow 
her. 

When  the  '  Son  of  the  Sigh'  went  to  the  asked-for 
interview  with  his  bride,  a  deadly  paleness  spread  itself 
over  the  flushed  face  of  the  young  captain :  he  turned 
round  and  unconsciously  grasped  Victor's  arm. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  to  your  own  room?" 
suggested  the  latter,  with  real  sympathy. 

''  Ah,  no,  I  shall  wait,  till '' 

He  would  wait  for  Will's  return. 

Meanwhile,  Thekla  had  accompanied  Will  to  Rosa's 
toom. 

The  young  girl  sat  still  in  her  morning  gown  at  the 
window,  attentively  watching  her  birds  in  their  gilt 
prisons,  as  they  hopped  merrily  about  their  narrow 
confines. 

"  Yes,"  thought  she,  "  their  prison  is  a  happy  one,  for 
they  share  it  together,  and  sing  over  their  love." 

At  Will's  entrance,  she  hastily  rose  and  advanced  to 
meet  him,  with  a  kind  and  pleasant  smile. 

He  looked  at  her  long  and  attentively,  and  some- 
thing might  be  seen  in  that  glance  that  affected  Rosa, 
though  she  could  not  quite  understand  its  expression. 
Then  casting  his  eyes  round  the  room,  he  perceived  the 
white  bridal  dress,  the  crown  and  wreath  which  lay  on 
the  table,  and  the  veil  that  was  thrown  over  a  chair 
near  it.  He  went  over  and  touched  each  of  them  with 
the  greatest  care  j  he  smiled  and  looked  at  Rosa,  whose 
eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  turned  away  to  hide  them. 

Will  shook  his  head,  and  again  advanced  towards  her, 
who  in  a  few  hours  would  be  his — his  for  ever ;  and  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  he  seized  her  hands  and  kissed  them 
with  unrestrained  vehemence.  Rosa  began  to  tremble, 
and  cast  a  timid  glance  around  her. 
TVie^  ^ere  alone. 
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The  strong  emotion  of  the  bridegroom^  and  the  silent 
fear  of  his  bride  lasted  for  some  seconds.  From  the 
minute  that  he  had  thrown  himself  on  his  knees  their 
eyes  had  not  met.  But  now.  Will  grew  violently 
agitated.  His  hands  grasped  Rosa^s  still  tighter,  and  his 
eyes  were  slowly  raised  to  hers  who  durst  not  at  that 
moment  read  what  was  written  in  them. 

This  endeavour  to  avoid  him  seemed  to  rouse  his 
impatience;  for  after  touching  her  arm  several  times 
with  his  head,  and  trying  to  draw  her  down  near  him, 
he  arose  quickly,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

This  movement  recalled  Rosa  to  herself. 

Was  he  to  be  dissatisfied  or  angry  with  her  to-day  ? 
How  could  she,  who — who  in  three  hours  would  be  his 
wife,  refiise  to  grant  him  the  look  he  wished  for  ? 

*'  Oh,  this  fear,  this  dreadful  fear !  if  I  could  only  con- 
quer it  V 

Still,  she  mttst  conquer  it. 

She  followed  him ;  and  taking  the  hand  which  he 
had  by  this  time  laid  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  she  led 
him  back ;  but  she  trembled  so  violently  she  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  on  the  sofa.  With  a  slight  inclination  of 
her  head  she  desired  him  to  sit  beside  her. 

'^  Now,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  I  will  look  at  him 
kindly  and  aflfectionately,  and  he  will  know  better  how 
to  command  himself.'^ 

But  before  Rosa  could  think  further,  she  felt  herself 
encircled  by  his  arms,  and  folded  to  his  heart,  while  his 
lips  pressed  her^s  in  one  fervent  kiss  of  passionate 
despair. 

Some  minutes  passed. 

Then,  after  one  of  those  moral  earthquakes  that 
bring  the  passions  under  the  yoke  of  some  mightier 
power,  Will  threw  himself  again  at  her  feet,  and  with 
tearful  eyes  looked  at  her,  as  if  to  implore  forgiveness. 

Rosa  was  too  much  agitated  either  to  express  her  dis- 
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pleasure  or  distress :  she  was  happy  in  feeling  herself 
for  the  moment  free,  and  the  look  which  answered  his, 
spoke  rather  of  gratitude  than  reproach. 

Just  then  Thekla  opened  the  door :  she  came  to  say 
it  was  time  for  Rosa  to  dress. 

Will  could  not  hear ;  but  he  perceived  that  some  one 
had  come  in.  He  arose,  cast  a  lingering  look  upon  his 
bride,  and  went  towards  the  door ;  but  even  when  he 
had  opened  it,  he  turned  back  once  more,  and  extended 
his  folded  hands  towards  Rosa. 

"  Dear  Rosa,''  said  Thekla,  "  he  seems  greatly  ex- 
cited: go  and  give  him  the  least  caress — he  will  then  be 
calmer." 

Rosa  hastened  to  the  door. 

The  change  in  Will's  countenance  filled  her  with  new 
terror;  she  gave  him  her  forehead,  which  he  gently 
touched. 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 


The  tliree  hours  had  fled.  The  guests  were  assembled. 

The  bridal  carpet  had  been  spread  in  the  saloon ;  the 
table  and  cushions  were  aU  prepared.  The  clergyman 
had  not  yet  come,  but  was  expected  every  moment. 

"  Is  the  bride  quite  ready  ?"  asked  Madame 
Ringeborg,  while  she  took  Thekla's  hand  and  looked 
affectionately  at  her. 

"  Perfectly." 

"  And  the  bridegroom  ?"  whispered  Karl  to  Holger- 
sen,  the  latter  having  but  just  parted  with  Will. 

^'  He  waits,"  answered  Holgersen  gloomily. 

"  But  where  is  the  captain  ?*'  asked  Herr  Salzwedel, 
who  had  not  as  yet  seen  the  bridegroom's  new  relation. 

"  Here,  father." 

Karl  looked  towards  the  door,  at  which  Albin  now 
mside  \na  ^.Y^^^iu-nce,  but  not  with  the  solemnity  which 
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the  importance  of  the  day  and  hour  demanded^  nor  with 
that  free  and  cheerfiil  manner  once  so  usual  with  him. 
He  appeared  hurried  and  anxious^  and  without  waiting 
to  greet  any  one,  he  instantly  went  up  to  Victor,  and 
whispered  a  few  words  to  him. 

Victor  turned  pale  as  death,  and  immediately  left  the 
room  with  Albin. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?*'  stammered  Amelie,  looking 
at  her  husband. 

Holgersen  stared  at  the  ceiling:  he  seemed  as  if 
taking  no  notice  of  anything ;  but  yet  he  heard  with 
both  body  and  soul. 

A  running  to  and  fro  was  heard  in  the  hall,  while  the 
stillness  of  death  reigned  in  the  marriage-chamber. 

Karl  flew  out. 

He  found  Victor  and  Albin  standing  like  two  statues 
before  the  door  of  the  room  which  the  brothers  had 
latterly  inhabited  together,  and  where  they  had  dressed 
themselves  a  short  time  before. 

"  In  Heaven^s  name,  what  is  the  matter  ?*'  said  Karl. 

In  short,  broken,  breathless  tones,  Albin  answjered : 

'^  I  was  ready  more  than  an  hour  ago.  When  I  saw 
how  much  my  presence  made  my  poor  Will  suflFer,  I 
went  down  to  the  maters  room,  and  have  «pent  the  last 
hour  there.  I  left  Victor  with  Will.  On  my  return  I 
found  the  door,  as  you  now  see,  locked,  and  the  key 
taken  away. — ^The  smith,  the  smith  !^'  cried  he  im- 
patiently. "  Ah,  look  there  !  At  last !  Quick — open 
the  door  V' 

"  But  you  terrify  every  one  to  death  for  nothing  \'' 
said  Karl.  ''Does  he  not  naturally  wish  to  be 
alone?" 

"  True,  indeed,"  replied  Victor :  "  I  have  said  so,  and 
it  can  be  nothing  else ;  for  he  said  as  much  to  me  by 
signs— otherwise  I  should  not  have  left  him." 
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^'Oh^  what  delay P^  exclaimed  Albin,  impatiently: 
''Man,  cannot  you  open  the  door?'* 

"  There— now  it  is  open/' 

The  smith  stepped  aside — ^Albin  rushed  in. 

The  room  was  empty. 

Without  waiting  to  exchange  a  word^  the  three  young 
men  flew  out  of  the  house  like  lightning. 

They  searched  the  tjhurch  and  several  of  the  rains, 
but  no  bridegroom  was  to  be  found. 

They  now  hurried  to  the  Maiden's  Tower — ^perhaps 
he  had  forgotten  himself  in  Rosa's  favourite  place. 

Albin  pushed  Karl  aside  and  rushed  on  ;  for  he 
remarked  that  some  instinctive  feeling  made  the  latter 
wish  to  be  first. 

And  now  again  we  see  Albin  hastening  up  the  steps 
of  this  mysterious  tower,  where  so  terrible  a  sight  had 
met  his  view  but  one  short  month  before. 

What  a  sight  awaited  him  to-day !  He  tottered 
back  against  the  wall.  Victor  and  Karl  followed  close 
behind. 

Not  a  sound  did  they  utter — their  eyes  were  rivetted 
by  the  same  object  as  that  upon  which  Albin's  look 
rested. 

Upon  the  moas-bank  —  that  bank  which  Will  had 
made  for  his  beloved,  and  upon  which  she  had  shed  her 
blood  for  another,  there  now  sat  Will — ^the  '  Son  of  the 
Sigh' — with  a  heavenly  smile  on  his  coimtenance — ^but 
he  sat  there — dead,  with  his  faithful  Rolf  clasped  in  his 
arms. 

A  discharged  pistol  lay  near  him — another  was  on 
the  ground. 

He  had  first  shot  the  dog — the  only  finend  who  he 
felt  convinced  could  never  be  comforted  —  and  then 
himself. 

Some  hours  after,  a  sheet  of  paper  was  found  in  his 
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pocket-book^  with  the  following  superscription,  written 
in  large  letters : — 


if 


"  Will's  last  Testament. 

And  the  contents  of  this  mysterious  document,  each 
clause  being  contained  in  a  separate  line,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Guardian    *     .     -     -    his  gratitude. 

"  Willis  kind  Mother  -     his  love. 

"  Hildur his  diamond  pin. 

"  Karl     -----    his  esteem. 

"  Victor his  friendship. 

"Thekla his  heart. 

"  Rosa his  tears,  his  blood. 

"  Albin his  reed-pipe,  his  ring, 

his  bride.'' 

Farther  down  on  the  paper  were  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

''  Will  very  happy. 
"  Long  thought 
"  Death  sweet  to  Will. 
"  Will  is  blessed." 


On  the  evening  of  this  same  day,  the  Angel  of  Death 
again  visited  the  house  of  Mork. 

At  the  fearful  intelligence  that  thus  interrupted  the 
bridal  feast,  Holgerseh  was  attacked  by  another  apo- 
plectic fit :  his  strength  sank  beneath  this  unexpected 
blow,  nor  could  the  soul  longer  struggle  against  such 
agitating  and  terrible  emotion.  After  a  few  hours, 
however,  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  could  look 
with  thankfulness  upon  all  those  who  were  kneeling 
round  his  bed. 

His  eyes  first  fell  on  the  pale  and  widowed  bride,  who 
stretched  out  her  hands,  and  with  the  energy  of  despair 
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cried :  ''  Oh,  hiher,  go  not  away ! — Of  what  uae  then 
will  this  have  been?'' 

"  To  reward  thee,  my  beloved  child  V*  whispered  he, 
feebly:  'Afresh  flowers  will  spring  up  for  thee  firom 
these  two  graves  I''  As  if  to  bestow  his  blessing,  he 
touched  her  forehead,  and  then  cast  an  inquiring  ghmce 
for  her  who,  even  in  death,  was  dearest  to  him. 

Supported  by  her  two  elder  daughters,  Amelie  tot- 
tered to  the  death-bed  of  her  husband. 

What  they  said  no  one  heard;  but  peace  was  in  their 
looks  and  in  their  souls,  even  in  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion. But  Amelie  suffered  alone  in  this  agony :  Hol- 
gersen's  eyes  were  directed  upwards,  and  were  filled 
with  hope  and  confidence  that  he  should  soon  find  a 
haven  of  rest.  But  still  he  looked  as  if  he  expected 
some  one. 

Thekla  left  the  room. 

By  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  lay  poor  Will,  slum- 
bering in  his  last  sleep,  and  still  wet  with  his  mother's 
tears,  sat  Albin,  perfectly  motionless,  and  indifferent  to 
everything  but  his  own  sorrow. 

A  gentle  hand  touched  him :  some  one  whispered  in 
his  ear : — 

"  A  dying  man  waits — come  \" 

Albin  awoke  as  if  from  a  painful  dream :  understand- 
ing all,  he  hastened  as  the  messenger  of  consolation, 
peace,  and  reconciliation  to  Holgersen's  bed-side. 

Two  hours  later,  the  repentant,  life-sick  sinner  stood 
before  that  Judge  whom  he  had  so  humbly,  yet  hope- 
fully, dared  to  approach.  ^ 

His  last  connected  words  were  these : — 

"  The  spirit  of  my  father  visits  me  this  night.  Peace 
— the  curse — is — ^broken  !" 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


00N0LU8I0V. 


The  year  following  the  events  we  have  detailed^  we 
find  ourselves  once  more  at  Puriwik. 

Though  now  the  month  of  September^  a  fresh  and 
velvet -soft  verdure  was  still  spread  over  woods  and 
meadows,  hills  and  valleys ;  for  Furiwik  lay  surrounded 
by  hills.  July  seemed  to  have  returned ;  nor  was  this 
idea  lessened,  when  one  beheld  the  golden  midday 
sun  playing  among  the  leaves  of  the  water  lilies, 
and  casting  its  bright  light  upon  the  beautiful  river 
that  ran  through  the  valley,  and  formed  a  mirror  for 
the  hills. 

Some  great  and  important  event  seemed  about  to 
occur  in  the  annals  of  Furiwik. 

"  There,  Lona,  do  not  be  angry :  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  am  afraid  your  best  days  are  over,  for  a  new  mistress 
is  coming  here ;  but  I  promise,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  you  are  not  soon  let  out.'* 

Thus  spoke  Herr  Stangerling  to  his  old  favourite,  as 
he  carried  her  under  his  arm  to  a  little  room  fitted  up 
with  every  possible  "comfort,'*  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  what  Lona  most  liked — ^liberty. 

A  new  and  unexpected  turn  had  taken  place  in  Lona's 
life.  But  other  thoughts  occupied  the  old  man.  Having 
locked  the  door,  he  left  it  quickly  and  hastened  into 
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the  sitting-room,  where  he  looked  at  the  clock  and  then 
in  the  mirror,  which  last  glance  evidently  pleased  him 
much  ;  for  a  satisfied  smile  passed  over  his  happy  face. 
He  was  dressed  with  the  greatest  care.  Then  ascending 
the  steps  to  the  upper  story,  he  stood  upon  the  balcony 
of  the  saloon,  where  he  could  command  the  most  exten- 
sive view.  A  cool  and  pleasant  air  streamed  through 
the  well  and  gaily-arranged  room,  with  the  perfume  of 
a  number  of  beautiful  exotics,  mingling  with  that  which 
came  from  the  woods  and  flower  garden,  where  the  rose 
trees  and  lavender  vied  with  an  endless  variety  of  gor- 
geous autumnal  flowers. 

In  former  days,  when  we  visited  Furiwik,  we  found 
Herr  Stangerlin^  sitting  on  a  seat  in  the  garden,  play- 
ing on  his  violin  for  the  amusement  of  Lona,  who  lay  in 
her  basket,  with  the  best  silk  pocket  handerchief  forming 
her  bed-curtain.  He  was  not  then  expecting  any  one, 
but  was  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  his 
beloved  son.  To-day  it  was  very  difierent ;  for  now  he 
expected  not  only  that  son,  but  his  young  and  handsome 
bride,  with  her  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers-in-law,  who 
had  crossed  from  Gothland  to  Stockholm,  from  whence 
they  had  proceeded  to  Gefle,  where  Albin  had  gone  the 
previous  day  to  meet  them. 

Since  August  the  Seefraulein  had  lain  in  the  har- 
bour ;  and  had  it  depended  on  her  captain  she  would 
have  been  there  since  midsummer ;  but  in  this  world 
every  thing  must  proceed  in  an  orderly  course,  and  it 
was  only  at  Albinos  urgent  entreaty,  accompanied  by 
an  eloquent  letter  from  Herr  Stangerling,  that  Madame 
Mork  had  at  last  consented  to  allow  the  marriage  to 
take  place  before  the  year  of  mourning  had  expired. 

This  compliance  on  her  part  was  favoured  by  the 
apprehension  that  our  bridal  pair  might  be  frozen  up  in 
their  little  island,  and  so  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
anxiously  ex^eic\.^ll\,^xx:^<^'e., 
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Albin  and  Rosa^s  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  at 
Furiwik,  as  well  as  that  of  our  Mend  Bas  and  Betty  :  all 
parties  had  conisented  to  this.  That  of  Thekla  and 
Hildur  had  taken  place  with  great  pomp  some  days  pre- 
vious to  their  departure,  in  the  ancient  halls  of  the 
Salzwedel  family,  under  the  protection  of  the  golden 
goose,  and  Madame  Ringeborg's  tears,  that  her  beloved 
son  was  at  last  made  happy. 

The  party  that  started  from  Stockholm  may  there- 
fore easily  be  imagined. 

Karl  was  delighted  and  happy  with  his  young  wife ; 
Victor  and  Hildur  hovered  about  in  roseate  clouds; 
Bosa,  whose  unaffected  grief  had  subsided  into  a  more 
tranquil  feeling,  was  natural,  and  as  full  of  life  and 
happiness  as  of  yore.  Her  heart  was  now  filled  with 
the  eager  anticipation  of  meeting  Albin,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  six  months ;  and  Betty  danced  about  with 
delight  at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  good  Bas  and  the 
starry-blue  shawl,  which  last  the  mate  had  written  to 
tell  her  he  had  foimd  and  purchased,  and  that  it  now 
lay  safe  and  beautiful  in  a  chest  awaiting  her  arrival. 

Over  Amelie^s  countenance  alone  had  sorrow  spread 
her  mourning  veil. 

She  smiled  indeed  at  the  innocent  happiness  of  her 
children :  her  own  could  never  more  bear  flowers  in  this 
world  j  the  eyes  of  her  soul  were  fixed  upon  Heaven  and 
the  quiet  grave  at  Elfhagen,  where  she  hoped  soon  to 
rest  between  her  husband  and  poor  Will. 

But  she  endeavoured  to  control  her  longing  wish  to  be 
released ;  for  she  would  not  embitter  the  happiness  of 
her  beloved  children.  They  had  mourned  and  suffered 
with  her  for  nine  long  months :  should  she  not  now 
rejoice  with  them  as  they  entered  the  rosy  path  of  life, 
so  affluent  with  budding  joys  ! 

And  she  did  so. 

"  Well !   I  think  it  is  almost  time  they  should  arrive,'* 
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nid  the  old  man^  as,  unable  to  control  kLs  impatience, 
he  left  the  balcony,  and  took  a  hasty  torn  through  the 
room  which  had  been  revised  at  least  twenty  times  by 
him  and  Albin.  It  was  the  apartment  intended  for 
Albin  and  Rosa,  in  which  Herr  Stangerling  now  stood; 
bat  as  he  was  detiberating  whether  he  shonld  have  time 
to  cross  to  the  other  side  and  give  the  one  and  twentieth 
look  at  those  arranged  for  his  guests,  he  suddenly 
remained  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 

There  was  asoundasof  the  rumbling  of  many  wheels, 
but  a  turn  in  the  road  prevented  the  old  gentleman 
seeing  anything. 

''  Ah,  ha  !  I  think  my  eyes  begin  to  dec^ve  me  some- 
times; but  God  bless  my  ears!  they  still  know  what 
brings  them  pleasure.  Holloa  there !  do  you  hear? 
OUie,  Peter,  Christian,  Charlotte,  Marie, — ^where  are 
you?  Out  with  you  all,  and  be  at  hand ! — Only  no 
confusion,  mind  ! — Stop !  Wait  though — let  me  go 
down  first.  Ah,  ha ! — ^really — ^at  last !  Here  is  the 
first  carriage  \^ 

The  old  man  stood  on  the  lowest  step  with  his  green 
cap  in  his  hand,  as  the  carriages  approached. 

In  the  first — a  splendid  landau,  which  Albin  bad 
recently  purchased  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
home  his  bride — sat  Madame  Mork,  Rosa,  and  Albin ; 
in  the  second — ^the  old-fashioned  state-carriage  of  Herr 
Stangerling — ^were  the  two  newly-married  couples — and 
following  in  one  of  more  humble  appearance,  came  the 
Mate  and  Bettv. 

"  1  wish  the  first  meeting  were  happily  over  !^'  sighed 
the  old  man :   "  it  is  alwavs  tiresome." 

"  Look  here,  uncle,  look  here  V'  said  a  young  and 
cheerful  voice.  And  scarcely  had  the  carriage  stopped, 
before  Albin  at  one  spring  reached  the  ground;  but 
before  he  could  turn  round  to  help  Rosa,  she  had  followed 
him,  and  Twsimi^  ^^id^>  ^'as^^i^  for  no  formal  presenta- 
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tion,  but  with  childish  delight  threw  herself  into  the  old 
man's  arms.  Rosa  could  not  possibly  have  adopted  a 
better  plan  to  ingratiate  herself  in  his  favour  than  by 
following  the  impulse  of  her  own  affectionate  disposition. 
The  old  bachelor  no  longer  felt  any  embarrassment^  but 
pressed  her  warmly  to  his  heart.  Without  troubling 
himself  about  any  one  else,  but  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
company  to  Albinos  care,  he  led  her  triumphantly  into 
the  saloon  where  he  intended  all  should  first  assemble^ 
and  seemed  as  if  he  never  could  grow  weary  of  expressing 
his  delight  and  happiness. 

"  No,  now  it  is  time  the  others  should  receive  their 
share  of  welcome,^^  said  Rosa,  as  with  her  soft  white 
hand  she  stroked  the  old  man's  cheek,  and  looked  at 
him  merrily  with  her  laughing  eyes.  "  We  must  not  be 
selfish,  dear  uncle ;  and  as  I  see  I  am  to  be  the  favourite, 
I  shall  begin  immediately  and  exercise  my  power .*' 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  child !  I  always  thought  the 
knave  had  good  taste;  but  I  never  dreamed  of  such 
happiness  as  this.'' 

And  now  he  went  away  to  receive  Madame  Mork 
and  the  rest  of  the  party,  which  he  did  with  great  cere- 
mony,  with  kissing  of  hands,  compliments,  and  a  thousand 
other  things. 

Herr  Stangerling  was  in  the  seven^and-twentieth 
heaven.  This  was  the  first  perfectly  happy  day  in  his 
whole  life,  and  for  several  hours  he  yielded  to  the 
enchanting  intoxication  of  his  happiness. 

But  was  he  the  only  one  who  felt  this  rapture? 
Albin  could  scarcely  occupy  himself  for  one  minute 
with  his  beloved  Rosa ;  but  still  his  eyes  beamed  with 
exquisite  joy;  for  next  to  the  feeling  of  his  own  un- 
alloyed happiness,  came  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
impression  Rosa  had  made  upon  his  uncle — ^that  kind 
and  noble  father,  who  had  at  length  attained  his  wish. 

The  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  a  few  days  later^ 
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when  the  guests  had  quite  recovered  the  fatigue  of  their 
long  journey. 

After  taking  some  refreshment,  and  when  the  whole 
party  appeared  better  acquainted,  and,  so  to  speak,  felt 
somewhat  more  composed  after  their  excitement,  Herr 
Stangerling  proposed  that  the  mother  and  sisters  should 
visit  the  apartments  appointed  for  Albin  and  Rosa. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  weary  our  reader  by 
following  them  through  this  "  grand  tour/'  When  it 
was  concluded,  old  Stangerling  and  ''  cousin  Amelie^' 
went  into  a  more  retired  room  to  talk  to  their  own 
satisfaction  over  the  important  event  about  to  take 
place,  while  Victor  and  Hildur  walked  in  the  gardens, 
or  rather  raced  up  and  down  them,  and  Karl  and  his 
young  wife  went  to  inspect  the  beautiful  arrangement 
of  a  pavilion  that  had  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
lawn. 

All  these  happy  people  had  enough  to  do  with  them- 
selves and  their  own  happiness,  without  having  time  to 
miss  the  lovers,  who  were  then  standing  before  the  door 
leading  to  what  were  to  be  their  own  rooms. 

"  But  tell  me,  why  might  we  not  see  these  rooms 
when  they  were  all  here  ?''  said  Rosa  to  Albin,  as  he 
stood  holding  a  key  in  his  hand. 

"  Because  my  uncle  thought  we  would  rather  be 
alone  when  we  \dsited  what  he  in  a  joke  has  called 
'Paradise!''' 

"  Paradise  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  shall  be  thine  own  little  temple,  my  beloved 
Rosa.     But  do  not  suppose  you  are  to  enjoy  it  alone." 

"  But  do  open  the  door,  dear  Albin,"  said  Rosa,  with 
one  of  her  sweetest  smiles.  "  I  long  so  to  look  into  my 
sanctuary." 

"And  do  vou  think  I  do  not  wish  it  too?  We 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  exchange  a  word  with  each 
ot\\eT." 
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He  pushed  the  door  quickly  open^  and  Rosa  thought 
she  really  had  entered  Paradise. 

This  room,  which  was  octagonal  in  shape,  had  narrow 
pier-glasses  fitted  into  every  projecting  pillar,  and  the 
eye  met  such  a  variety  of  works  of  art,  placed  amongst 
laurels,  myrtles,  and  magnificent  plants  in  full  blossom, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  know  which  to  look  at  first. 
It  was  one  enchanting  whole,  upon  which  the  evening 
sun  now  cast  his  glorious  beams.  Rosa  beheld  her  own 
image  and  that  of  her  lover  reflected  in  every  mirror, 
though  these  were  partly  concealed  by  the  green  foliage 
of  creeping  plants. 

Oh,  yes,^'  cried  Rosa,  in  delighted  astonishment, 
here  must  an  earthly  heaven  indeed  be,  in  this  quiet 
and  magic  room,  filled  with  bright  flowers  and  the 
master-pieces  of  great  artists.  And  we  have  the  works 
of  God  there  below.  What  a  view !  oh,  magnificent, 
beyond  all  description !  And  then  that  happy  feeling 
of  knowing  I  am  now  thine — ^no  more  parting." 

"  No  more  parting,  my  beloved,  my  bride,  my  wife  ! 
Oh,  what  blissful  days  we  shall  pass  here,  now  that  all 
our  fears  and  sorrows  have  passed  away.  Let  us  thank 
God  that  all  are  now  over  !" 

^'  Yes,  thank  God  ! "  whispered  Rosa.  "  Oh,  may 
we  not  pray  for  those  who  sleep,  yes,  even  for  those 
who  tried  to  work  us  harm.  The  unhappy  woman ." 

"  Oh,  breathe  not  her  name  here !  How  she  must 
have  read  into  thy  very  heart,  when  she  could  foresee 
the  result  of  her  last  vile  act — ^for  probably  it  was  a 
suspicion  of  the  consequences  that  gave  her  courage  to 
perform  this  last  crime  of  her  mad  jealousy.*' 

"  That  I  believe,  dear  Albin,  and  I  have  good  reasons 
for  thinking  so,  when  I  recall  much  that  happened 
during  the  past  year.  She  must  surely  have  been  at 
Wisby,  and  seen  me  frequently ;  and  one  evening,  when 
Betty  and  I  thought  we  were  alone  in  the  ruins  of  St. 
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loixs,  she  must  have  heard  enough  to  tell  her  what 
effect  the  intelligence  of  your  death  would  have  on  me. 
Betty  and  I  heard  a  rustling  on  the  steps — it  must 
certainly  have  been  she.  But  such  recollections  must 
not  disturb  our  happiness/' 

"  And  art  thou  now  really  happy^  my  own  Rosa  ? 
Is  thy  Albin  enough  for  thee  ?  Can  he  be  everything 
to  thee?" 

''  Yes,  everything/' 

''  Wilt  thou  recall  this  word  when  thy  mother  and 
sisters  have  left  thee,  and  thou  hast  but  me  only?'' 

"  But  thee  only?  Ah,  thou  art  too  noble  to  feel 
jealous  of  the  warm  feelings  that  must  follow  those  so 
dear  to  me,  to  my  old  home !  Thou  well  knowest  I 
would  not  exchange  the  home  thou  hast  given  me  in 
thy  heart  for  any  other.  Wherever  thy  heart  beats, 
there  is  my  home  !" 

"  Oh,  how  happy  these  words  make  me !"  said  Albin, 
clasping  her  to  his  heart;  ''Yes,  this  has  been  my 
Dream  of  Love !" 


THE  END. 
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